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TO  SIR  JOHN  SEWELL,  F.  R.  S. 

&C.  &C.  &C. 


Dear  Sir, 

It  has  been  said,  that  the  initiation  only  of  a Society,  for  the  prohibition  of  any 
particular  evil,  has  an  immediate  tendency  to  arrest  its  progress.  Under  this  impres- 
sion, I have  thought  that  the  Institution  of  the  Constitutional  Society  to  suppress 
Treason,  Sedition,  Irreligion,  and  Obscenity,  was  called  for  by  imperious  circumstances, 
and  that  you  were  actuated  by  a most  correct  publick  feeling,  when  you  had  the  spirit 
to  conduct  and  patronize  such  a Society ; a spirit,  which  Faction  might  misrepresent, 
but  Reason  could  not  disapprove  ; for,  if  it  is  evident,  that  the  vices  alluded  to  ought 
to  be  checked,  and  yet  are  not  checked  through  the  dislike  and  fear  of  individuals  to 
incur  the  onus  and  expense  of  prosecutions,  is  it  not  wise  to  place  the  onus  on  a So- 
ciety, which,  as  such,  is  not  susceptible  of  private  injury  ? As  then  it  appears  to  me, 
that  the  evils  deprecated,  were  and  have  since  been  importantly  counteracted  by  the 
institution  of  the  Society  in  question,  I think  that  you  have  not  received  that  ample 
return  and  high  praise  which  are  justly  due  to  your  political  and  private  character;  and 
. I dedicate  this  Work  to  you  (though  a mere  feeble  compliment,)  under  a painful  regret 
that  you  are  not  now  benefiting  the  publick  in  the  Senate,  where  Constitutional  Inte- 
grity and  valuable  talents  are  of  most  important  publick  good. 

I have  the  honour  to  be. 

Dear  Sir, 

Your  very  obedient  and  humble  servant. 


T.  D.  Fosbroke. 
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PREFACE. 


IN  presenting  this  Volume  to  the  publick,  the  Author  has  to  observe,  that  his  sole 
object  in  its  compilation  was  to  form  a useful  summary  from  the  most  costly  engraved 
IVorhs,  and  the  best  Books  of  Travels,  Foreign  and  English.  It  was  inconsistent  with 
its  dimensions  and  plan,  to  state  every  thing  from  every  Author  ; for  in  works  of  this 
kind,  who  attends  to  Norden  and  Pococke,  after  Denon  and  the  Grande  Description  ; 
to  Chandler,  after  Dodwell,  Clarke,  Gell,  &c. ; and  so  de  cceteris  ? Nor  was  it  worth 
while  to  be  prolix,  where  the  ruins  are  paltry  or  common  place. 

The  Author  hopes  the  Work  will  be  found  to  contain  a large  mass  of  latent,  curious, 
and  instructive  information  ; including,  as  it  does,  accounts  of  Athens,  Rome,  Balbec, 
Palmyra,  Paestum,  Thebes,  Persepolis,  Pompeii,  &c.  &c.  and  about  a thousand  articles 
of  various  consequence  ; in  short,  every  ruin  of  the  slightest  moment  prior  to  the  age 
of  Constantine. 

In  the  Introduction,  the  Author  has  given  a Catalogue  Raisonn4e  of  the  chief  matters 
of  General  Archaeology  deducible  from  the  local  descriptions,  with  references  to  the 
pages  in  the  body  of  the  Work  in  which  each  article  is  treated. 

Fuller  accounts,  or  views,  of  the  several  places  may  be  seen  in  the  Authors  quoted ; 
and  to  assist  such  inquiries  minute  references  are  uniformly  given. 

To  one  authority  in  particular,  Mr.  Dodwell,  the  Author  is  especially  indebted. 
Every  one  knows  the  deservedly  high  character  of  his  ‘^Travels  in  Greece.” 

In  conclusion,  the  Author  ventures  to  hope,  that  the  present  Volume  will  not  only 
be  a proper  companion  to  the  “ Encyclopaedia  of  Antiouities,”  but  to  the  various 
Compendiums  of  English  Topography;  at  the  same  time  that  it  may  not  be  without 
its  use  as  an  Instructor  and  Guide  to  the  Scholar  and  Traveller. 


May  1,  1828. 


T.  D.  Fosbroke. 
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INTRODUCTION  ; 

OR, 

CATALOGUE  RAISONNfe 


OF 

THE  CHIEF  MATTERS  OF  GENERAL  ARCHAEOLOGY, 

DEDUCIBLE  FROM  THE  LOCAL  DESCRIPTIONS  IN  THIS  WORK, 

' WITH  OCCASIONAL  ADDITIONS. 

***  The  Jigures  refer  to  the  pages  of  this  Volume. 


» 

Acropolis.  Cyclopean  styles  intermixed,  $ ; feet  of  the  hills  on  which  they  were 
situate,  walled,  12;  with  walls  all  round  the  hill,  15;  subterranean  passages  an- 
nexed to,  l6;  with  massy  substructions,  l8;  a rock  with  steep  sides,  24;  a sanc- 
tuary, 32;  very  perfect  one,  110;  character  of  one  of  the  age  of  Alexander,  111; 
with  gates,  towers,  and  division  into  two  parts  by  a triangular  wall,  142,  143;  situ- 
ate on  rocky  projections,  144;  well  preserved  one,  157;  very  ancient  and  grand 
specimen,  166 ; one  with  Roman  intermixtures,  175;  occupying  a small  round  hill, 
179;  ancient  town  converted  into  one,  18I;  with  a tower  ascended  by  steps,  like 
the  keep  of  a castle,  182;  one  probably  built  before  the  time  of  Hercules,  183; 
summit  of  one  occupied  by  a Dorick  temple,  198  ; situate  on  the  top  of  a pointed  hill, 
211 ; with  a subterranean  apartment  in  the  interior,  235  ; the  ancient,  very  small,  the 
finest  ancient  specimen  described,  308  ; with  arched  galleries,  309  ; connected  with 
the  cities  by  intermediate  fortifications,  3 11. 

Adytum.  One  annexed  to  a Hieron,  described  121. 

Agora.  In  maritime  towns,  near  the  port;  in  inland,  in  the  centre;  public  build- 
ings near  it,  95  ; surrounded  with  a portico,  155. 

Alcoves,  or  recesses  for  conversation,  &c.  Roman,  21 8;  for  beds,  11 7. 

Altar.  Circular,  like  columns  with  projecting  bases  and  heads,  to  hold  tables  ; such 
altars  placed  on  the  sides  of  roads,  exclusively  devoted  to  oblations  of  honey,  cakes, 
and  fruit,  and  called  oLTupoi  and  avajixaiicToi,  58  ; a peculiar  kind,  called  Qcop.01  av(opt,woi, 
111;  festoons  and  ram’s  heads,  the  usual  ornaments  of  altars.  111,  112;  small, 
placed  upon  the  cornice  of  a mausoleum,  and  inscribed,  154;  fire  altar,  Persian,  de- 
scribed, 204. 

Alto  relievo.  The  finest  known  specimen,  the  sculpture  at  the  Parthenon,  33- 

Amphion.  Origin  of  the  fable,  296. 

Amphitheatre.  Most  perfect  one,  54  ; converted  into  a Naumachia  by  admission 
of  water,  198  ; with  four  orders  of  columns  placed  one  above  another,  309* 

Amphor.®.  Ranged  against  walls,  219. 

Anactoron,  what,  86. 

Anathema.  Heaps  of  stones,  and  why  so  called,  263. 

Animals.  Egyptian  mode  of  slaughtering  them,  146. 

Apollo  Belvidere.  The  original  supposed  to  have  been  of  bronze,  75* 


X 


INTRODUCTION ; 


ApotheosiSj  represented  by  the  emperor  sitting  upon  an  eagle,  238. 

Appian  way,  how  made,  &c.  20. 

AauEDUCTs*.  A Roman  one,  described,  which  conveyed  the  water  into  a channel, 
covered  with  fine  stucco,  on  one  side  of  a mountain,  6 ; very  fine  one  described,  52; 
made  in  the  thickness  of  walls,  with  a discharge  from  the  upper  parts  for  the  waters,  56 ; 
curious  one  described,  59  ; wdth  a horse  road  constructed  in  it,  through  perforations  of 
the  piers,  64 ; one  serving  also  for  a citadel,  69  ; of  small  arches  over  larger,  94 ; both 
above  and  underground,  101  ; bridge  united  with  it,  104;  a stupendous  one,  157  ; a 
subterraneous  one,  233  ; subterranean,  conveying  water  from  house  to  house,  268. 

Addition.  Only  three  of  the  ancient  remain  at  Rome.  The  Castella,  from  the 
ruins  of  one  discovered  near  the  church  of  St.  Ignatius,  were  sometimes  cased  with 
marble,  and  adorned  with  marble  pillars.  They  were  towers. — Eustace^  ii.  8,  9, 

Arch.'  More  than  a semicircle,  Roman,  15  ; imitation  of,  in  Egyptian  tombs,  17; 
forming  niches  for  statues,  56';  with  figured  keystones,  63  ; used  for  facings  of  dead 
walls,  Indian,  91  ; accompanying  brick  walls,  in  Egypt,  107;  one  erected  by  a wife 
as  a testimony  of  affection  for  her  husband,  21 5 ; formed  by  cutting  away  the  interior 
surfaces  of  parallel  blocks,  235  ; arches  of  a large  span  could  not  possibly  be  con- 
structed by  this  mode,  ibid.;  over  pillars,  instead  of  entablatures,  denote  the  age  of 
Constantine,  246 ; used  to  decorate  bridges  and  publick  works,  247  ; of  brick  on 
stone  piers,  25O;  pointed;  in  the  aqueduct  of  Segovia,  254;  blind  arches,  Roman, 
264;  circular,  long  anterior  to  Christianity,  278  ; two  modes  of  forming  them  among 
the  Egyptians  ; one  by  projecting  blocks,  the  other  by  smaller  stones,  worked  in  a mo- 
dern way,  but  without  key-stones,  289.  See  Triumphal  Arch. 

Addition.  Arches  occur  at  Thebes,  made  in  a manner  entirely  diflferent  from  our 
own. — Belzoni,  l’^6. 

Architecture.  Orders  intermixed  through  ignorance,  7 ; very  ancient  Egyptian 
style,  120  ; temple  at  Piestum  the  oldest  know'n  specimen  of  Grecian  architecture, 
186  ; that  of  the  age  of  Alexander,  regular  masonry,  stones  not  of  the  same  size,  and 
ornamented  with  stripes  or  incisions,  213;  Egyptian,  borrowed  from  India;  the 
Gothick  fashions  also  Indian,  249  ; provincial  differed  from  contemporary  Roman 
work,  254;  best  ages  of,  denoted  by  exquisite  finish  of  execution,  263  ; in  the  Egyp- 
tian, nothing  circular  or  oval,  293. 

Additions.  Ancient  and  modern  architecture,  difference  betw^een,  instanced  in  the 
style  of  Michael  Angelo,  further  corrupted  by  Borromini. — Eustace,  iii.  224,  225. 

1.  Pillars,  which  support  nothing,  are  coupled  together,  or  hid  in  niches  and  recesses. 

2.  The  repetition  of  the  same  order  on  a different  scale,  or  the  introduction  of  ano- 
ther order  in  tiie  same  story,  or  on  the  same  plane. 

3.  The  same  order  carried  through  different  stories,and  the  consequent  confusion  of 
proportions. 

4.  Multiplicity  of  pedestals  and  pilasters. 

5.  Prodigality  of  ornaments. 

6.  Breaks,  interruption,  or  waving  of  the  cornice. 


* Pr.ATE  OF  Aqueducts  and  Bridges. — Fig.  1.  Bridge  of  Narvi,  on  the  road  from  Loretto  to  Rome. 
Seep.  172  ; txilierefor  Narni  read  Narvi. — Fig.  2.  Arch  for  the  Conveyance  of  the  Aqua  Claudia,  at  Rome. 
Seep.2^\. — Fig  2.  Aqueduct  of  Porta  Major  at  Rome.  See  Montfaucon  it  fra. — Fig.  4 Bridge  of  Card. 
See  p.  104. — Fig  If.  Aqueduct  of  Segovia.  Seep.  253. — Fi^.  6.  Bridge  of  Brioude.  See  p.  4^.— Fig.  7 
Aqueduct  of  Three  Canals,  at  Rome,  described  by  MontfauCon  vol.  iv.pp.  V2,1.;\2S.  ed.  Humphrey. 


3. AQUEDUCT  OF  PORTA  MAJOR. 
at  ROME. 
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7.  Profusion  of  pediments,  and  pediments  of  various  forms,  such  as  curves,  semi- 
circles, arcs  of  circles,  advancing,  receding,  &c. 

8.  Abuse  of  the  rustick. 

g.  Introduction  of  low  stories,  called  Mezzonini,  and  little  windows,  between  the 
principal  stories. 

10.  The  protuberance  of  columns  in  the  shafts. 

11.  Multiplication  of  slips  of  columns  and  pilasters,  with  portions  of  capitals, 
crowded  together  in  the  angles  of  edifices. 

12.  Many  more  particularities,  indicating  descent  from  greatness  to  pettiness  or  der 

formity.  .. 

Architecture  of  Egypt.  As  to  their  architecture,  says  Belzoni  (l7fi)j  I can  only 
say,  that  it  is  in  conformity  with  their  ideas.  They  had  a notion  of  returning  to  life 
again,  after  a long  period,  whence  we  presume,  that  they  intended  to  make  their 
edifices  last  so  long,  that  they  might  see  them  again  in  good  preserv^tiori. 

According  to  the  same  author,  not  only  the  Dorick  and  Corinthian,  but  the  lonick, 
are  presumed  to  have  originated  in  Egypt.  The  capitals  of  the  columns  of  Tentyra, 
and  others  at  Edfu  and  Philoe,  sufficiently  indicate  this.  Isis  is  the  lo  of  the  Greeks, 
and  it  is  probable  that  they  who  introduced  the  lonick  order,  gave  it  that  name  from 
the  temple  of  the  goddess,  p.  179. 

Armour.  Leathern,  5;  gilt,  51 ; excessively  heavy,  119;  of  mail,  Egyptian,  293. 

Arrow-heads.  Of  flint,  15O;  of  bronze,  triangular  in  the  form  of  a long  cone, 
with  a beard  behind  each  angle,  161. 

Arts  of  the  Egyptians,  various,  88,  89,  294. 

Additions.  Belzoni  * gives  the  following  account  of  some  of  them,  173 — lj6  : 

Gilding.  Specimens  occur  of  leaf-gold,  beaten  nearly  as  thin  as  ours.  The  gold 
appears  extremely  pure,  and  of  a finer  colour  than  is  generally  seen  in  our  own. 

IVeapons  of  war.  It  is  somewhat  singular,  that  no  instruments  of  war  are  found  in 
these  places,  when  we  consider  what  a wealthy  nation  the  Egyptians  were.  What  has 
become  of  these  weapons,  I cannot  conjecture,  for  in  all  my  researches  I found  only 
one  arrow  two  feet  long.  At  the  extremity  it  had  a copper  point,  well  fixed  in  it,  and 
in  the  other,  a notch  as  usual,  to  receive  the  string  of  the  bow.  It  had  evidently  been 
split  by  the  string,  and  been  glued  together  again. — Belzoni,  p.  172. 

Sculpture  of  Gems.  The  beetles  or  scarabaei  found  in  tombs  are  of  various  sorts 
Some  of  them  are  of  basalt,  verde  antico,  or  other  stones,  and  others  of  baked  clay. 
They  are  scarce,  particularly  those  with  hieroglyphs  on  them,  which  no  doubt  contain 
some  particular  prayers,  or  the  communication  of  striking  events  in  the  life  of  the  de- 
ceased. It  is  supposed  that  the  Egyptians  hung  the  scarabaeus  to  their  necks,  when 
they  went  to  war,  but  of  this  we  have  no  clear  proof. — Ibid. 

Linen  manufacture.  The  Egyptians  were  certainly  well  acquainted  with  the  ma- 
nufacture of  linen,  in  perfection  equal  to  our  own  ; for  in  many  of  their  figures  we 
observe  their  garments  to  be  quite  transparent,  and  among  the  folding  of  the  mum- 
mies, Belzoni  observed  some  cloth  quite  as  fine  as  our  common  muslin,  and  very 
strong,  and  of  an  even  texture. — Ibid.  p.  I73. 

Tanning  and  Leather.  They  had  the  art  of  tanning  leather,  with  which  they 
made  shoes,  as  well  as  we  do.  Some  of  them  Belzoni  found  of  various  shapes,  ib.  They 
had  also  the  art  of  staining  the  leather  with  various  colours,  as  well  as  the  Morocco, 
and  actually  knew  the  mode  of  embossing  in  it,  for  he  found  leather  with  figures  im- 


* I use  his  own  English,  though  it  is  very  bad. — F. 
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pressed  on  it.  He  thinks  that  it  must  have  been  done  with  a hot  iron,  while  the 
leather  was  damp.  Belzoni,  p.  173. 

Glass  Beads,  &c.  They  also  fabricated  a sort  of  coarse  glass,  with  which  they 
made  beads,  and  other  ornaments,  lb. 

Enamelling.  Belzoni  saw  specimens  of  this  art.  Ib. 

Copper,  cast  and  in  sheets ; Metallic  composition.  They  knew  how  to  cast  copper, 
as  well  as  to  form  it  into  sheets,  and  had  a metallic  composition  not  unlike  our  lead, 
rather  softer,  but  of  greater  tenacity-  It  is  very  like  the  lead  which  we  see  on  paper 
in  the  tea  chests  from  China,  but  much  thicker.  He  found  some  pieces  of  it  covered 
on  both  sides  with  a thin  coat  of  another  metal,  which  might  be  taken  for  silver,  but 
he  dide«ot  believe  it  to  be  so.  It  certainly  is  a proof  of  the  scarcity  of  that  metal  in 
Egypt,  where,do  : his ropinion,  it  was  less  known  than  gold,  for  it  is  seldom  found, 
whereas  the  latter  is  quite  common  in  the  ornaments.  Ibid.  p.  1 74. 

’ Carved  works  were  very  common,  and  in  great  perfection,  particularly 
in  the  proportion  of  the  figures,  and  though  the  Egyptians  were  unacquainted  with 
anatomy'fa  mistake,  as  to  a certain  extent  of  knowledge  in  it.  Enc.  of  Antiq.  i.  462], 
yet  in  these,  as  well  as  in  their  statues  of  marble,  they  preserve  that  sweet  simplicity 
peculiar  to  themselves,  which  is  always  pleasing  to  the  beholder.  In  one  of  the  tombs  of 
the  kings  Belzoni  found  two  wooden  figures,  nearly  seven  feet  high,  of  very  fine  work- 
manship. They  were  in  a standing  posture  with  one  arm  extended,  as  if  holding  a 
torch.  They  had  many  other  carved  works,  hieroglyphicks,  ornaments,  &c.  1 74. 

f^arnishing.  They  had  the  art  of  varnishing,  and  baking  the  varnish  in  clay  with 
such  perfection  that  Belzoni  doubted  whether  it  could  be  imitated  at  present.  Arti- 
cles of  the  best  sort  of  this  manufacture  were,  however,  rather  scarce,  as  there  are 
but  few  to  be  found  whole  in  the  country.  Of  the  inferior  sorts,  there  are  great  quan- 
tities. Indeed  the  few  good  ones  he  met  with  were  all  in  the  great  tomb  of  Samethis, 
and  these  were  of  the  most  beautiful  colour.  Ibid.  p.  174. 

Painting.  The  art  of  painting  was  but  small  among  the  Egyptians,  because  they 
had  no  knowledge  of  shadowing  to  elevate  their  figures;  but  great  credit  is  due  to 
them  for  taste  in  disposing  their  colours.  There  is  great  harmony -even  in  the  red 
and  green,  which  do  not  always  agree  with  us,  and  which  they  knew  how. to  mingle  so 
well,  as  to  produce  a very  splendid  effect,  particularly  by  candle-light;''ThTs  Belzoni  ob- 
served before  he  was  of  opinion  that  these  colours  were  from  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and 
thence  he  could  produce  a pretty  strong  proof.  The  present  natives  of  Egypt  who  ma- 
nufacture indigo,  make  it  in  cakes  of  the  size  of  a sea-biscuit,  in  a very  rough  manner. 
Not  knowing  how  to  extract  the  colour  from  the  plant,  without  mixing  it  with  stone, 
the  cake  glitters  all  over,  the  light  being  reflected  from  every  particle.  Of  this  imper- 
fection the  ancient  Egyptians  could  not  get  the  better,  for  whenever  there  is  blue  in 
any  of  their  paintings,  which  is  generally  indigo,  the  same  sparkling  sand  is  to  be  seen 
as  in  the  modern  cakes.  Ibid.  p.  175. 

Drawing  and  Sculpture.  Their  drawings  and  sculptures  are  but  simple,  and  sys- 
tematically done,  notwithstanding  which,  they  knew  how  to  impart  a certain  gravity 
to  their  priests,  which  animates  their  figures.  They  knew  little  or  nothing  of  per- 
spective, and  all  that  was  done  was  in  profile.  The  wall,  or  whatever  other  place  was 
to  be  ornamented,  was  previously  prepared  by  grinding  it  very  smooth.  The  first  lines 
were  done  in  red,  by  a scholar  or  one  not  so  expert,  for  the  master  examined  the  out- 
lines, and  corrected  them  in  black.  Specimens  of  this  were  to  be  seen  in  the  tomb  of 
Samethis.  When  the  outline  was  complete,  the  sculptor  began  his  work.  He  raised 
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the  figure  by  cutting  away  the  stone  all  round  it.  The  angles  are  seemingly  turned, 
and  the  ornaments  in  the  figures  or  garments  are  traced  with  a chisel,  which  leaves  a 
light  impression.  The  last  was  the  painter,  who  finished  the  piece.  They? could:  not 
find  any  other  colours,  than  red,  blue,  yellow,  green,  or  black.  Thei,  blue  is  divided 
into  two  sorts,  the  dark  and  the  light.  With  these  colours  they  adorned  their  tern- 
pies,  tombs,  or  whatever  they  wished  to  have  painted.  As  there  Was  no  colour  among 
these  that  could  imitate  the  living  human  flesh,  they  adopted  the  red  for  that  purpose* 
The  ornaments  were  decorated  with  the  other  colours;  and  though  so  fewythey  were 
not  all  used  in  the  same  piece.  Belzoni,  1^6.  si 

It  is  not  known  with  what  tools  they  sculped  their  figures.  Inethe  calcBireous. stone, 
the  figures  have  angles  so  sharp  that  the  best  tempered  chisel  of  our-oWn;  tinoei^iould 
not  produce  the  like.  It  is  so  hard,  that  it  breaks  more  like  glass  than  stenei  aa,d  lhe 
granite  is  almost  impenetrable.  Ibid.  p.  l8o.  ziJ  ■ ■ I'' 

Mode  of  executing  the  Sculpture.  [This  subject  is  discussed  :;m:)the«iprecedlng 
paragraph,  but  as  the  arts  of  Egypt  are  curious  and  interestrngTopics^  the  following 
fuller  account  is  added,  notwithstanding  occasional  repetitionj]  All  the  figures  and 
hieroglyphicks  of  every  description  are  sculptured  in  basso  relievo,  and  painted  over, 
except  in  the  outlined  chamber,  which  was  only  prepared  for  the  sculptor^t  oThis  room 
gives  the  bestddeas  which  have  yet  been  discovered  of  the  original  process  of  Egyptian 
sculpture.  The  wall  was  previously  made  as  smooth  as  possible,  and  where  there  were 
flaws  in  the  rocks,  the  vacuum  was  filled  up  with  cement,  which,  when  hard,  was  cut 
along- with  the  rest  of  the  rock.  Where  a figure  or  other  thing  was  required  to  be  fortned 
after  the  walk  vras  prepared,  the  sculptor  appears  to  have  made  his  first  sketches  of 
what  was?intended  to  be  cut  out.  When  the  sketch  was  finished  in  red  lines  by  the 
first  artist,  another,  more  skilful,  corrected  the  errors,  if  any,  and  his  lines  were  made 
in  black  to  be  distinguished  from  those  which  were  imperfect.  When  the  jnogress  was 
thus  prepared,  the  sculptor  proceeded  to  cut  out  the  stone  all  round  the  figure,  which 
remained  in  bas-relief,  some  to  the  height  of  half  an  inch,  and  some  much  less,  accord- 
ing to  the  size  of  the  figure.  For  instance,  if  a figure  was  as  large  as  life,  its  elevation 
.was  generally  half  an  inch.  If  the  figures  were  not  more  than  six  inches  in  length, 
its  projection would  not  exceed  the  thickness  of  a dollar,  or  perhaps  less.  The  angles 
of  the  figures  were  all  smoothly  rounded,  which  makes  them  appear  less  prominent 
than  they  really  are.  The  parts  of  the  stone  which  were  to  be  taken  off  all  round- the 
figure,  did  not  extend  much  further,  as  the  wall  is  thickly  covered  with  figures  and 
hieroglyphs,  and  Belzoni  believed  that  there  was  not  a space  in  these  walls  more  than 
a foot  square  without  some  figure  or  hieroglyphick.  The  garments  and  various  parts 
of  the  limbs  were  marked  by  a narrow  line,  not  deeper  than  the  thickness  of  a half- 
crown,  but  so 'exact,  that  it  produced  the  intended  eflfect.  When  tlie  figures  were  com- 
pleted and  made  smooth  by  the  sculptor,  they  received  a coat  of  whitewash  all  over. 
This  white  is  so  beautiful  a colour,  that  the  best  and  whitest  paper  appeared  yellowish 
when  compared  with  it.  The  painter  came  next,  and  finished  the  figure.  There  are 
some  exceptions  to  the  practice  of  painting  human  flesh  red;  for  in  certain  instaimes, 
when  they  intended  to  depict  a fair  lady,  by  way  of  distinguishing  her  complexion  from 
that  of  the  men,  they  put  on  a yellow  colour  to  represent  flesh.  It  cannot  be  supposed 
that  they  did  not  know  how  to  reduce  their  red  paints  to  a flesh  colour,  for  on  some  oc- 
casions, where  the  red  flesh  is  supposed  to  be  seen  through  a thin  veil,  the  tints  are 
nearly  of  the  natural  colour,  if  we  suppose  the  Egyptians  to  have  been  of  the  same  hue 
as  their  successors,  the  present  Copts,  some  of  whom  are  nearly  as  fair 'as  the  Euro- 
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peans.  Their  garments  were  generally  white,  and  their  ornaments  formed  the  most 
difficult  part,  when  the  artists  had  to  be  employed  in  the  distribution  of  the  four 
colours,  in  which  they  were  very  skilful.  When  the  figure  was  finished  they  appear 
to  have  laid  on  a coat  of  .varnish,  though  it  may  be  a question  whether  the  varnish 
was  thus  applied,  or  incorporated  with  the  colour.  The  fact  is,  that  no  where  else, 
except  in  these  tombs,  is  the  varnish  to  be  observed,  as  no  place  in  Egypt  can  boast  of 
such  preservation,  nor  can  the  true  customs  of  the  Egyptians  be  seen  any  where  else 
with  greater  accuracy. — Belzoni,  p.  239. 

Asses,  used  for  carrying  burdens  in  Egypt,  250. 

Asylum  for  Debtors,  162. 

Atrium.  Several  kinds  described,  217* 

Addition.  The  tetrastyle  Atrium  was  very  like  the  TuscaUi  The  only  difference 
consisted  in  the  columns  or  pillars  being  placed  at  the  angles  of  the  Impluvium,  which 
supported  a roof,  et  a soulager  la  porte  des  poutres,  au  point  ou  elles  se  croisoient. 
Mazois,  pt.  ii.  p.  2^.  See  Houses. 

A\  '^ENUES  of  Grecian  cities,  commonly  lined  with  sepulchres,  95. 

Aviary  of  Varro,  54.  ‘ 

Balconies.  Egyptian,  291. 

Barracks, -Roman,  described,  304. 

Barrows.  See  Tumuli. 

Basilicae,  distinguished  from  temples  by  having  no  cella,  222  ; annexed  to  forums, 

238. 

Basso-relievo.  Finest  known  specimen,  the  sculptures  of  the  Parthenon,  33  ; of  an 
equestrian  figure,  attended  by  a youth,  borrowed  from  the  Scythians,  193  ; the  most 
remarkable  bas-relief  in  Greece,  23fi. 

Bastinado.  The  punishment  represented  on  Egyptian  monuments,  45. 

Baths.  Distinguished  from  temples  by  having  rotundas,  12;  colleges  of  science, 
&c.,  14;  near  theatres,  121  ; in  Greek  houses,  13I  ; warm,  made  from  natural  springs, 
214;  the  stoves  built  of  pumice-stone,  because  it  was  fire-proof,  261  ; a large  area, 
surmounted  by  a dome,  and  surrounded  by  smaller  chambers,  indicative  of  baths,  298. 

Battering-ram,  remains  of  one,  246. 

Batflements.  Edges  of  rocks  cut  into  battlements,  26j  ; occurring  on  Egyptian 
walls,  290. 

Battle-pieces,  favourite  subjects  for  sculpture  and  painting,  7. 

Bedchambers.  Roman,  very  small,  elegantly  painted  with  tesselated  floors,  and 
few,  if  any  windows,  or  placed  very  high,  222 ; particularly  contrived  to  exclude  light 
and  noise,  26O. 

Bedsteads,  of  iron,  Roman,  222. 

Bellows,  on  Egyptian  monuments,  250. 

Bells  for  Cattle,  found  at  Herculaneum,  11 8. 

Bier,  Egyptian,  formed  like  a grotesque  animal,  295. 

Bitumen,  still  extracted  in  the  manner  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  325. 

Boats,  Egyptian,  described,  83,  294. 

Addition.  Belzoni  (380,)  thus  describes  an  Egyptian  boat.  The  outer  shell,  or 
hulk,  was  composed  of  rough  pieces  of  wood,  scarcely  joined,  and  fastened  by  four 
other  pieces,  wrapped  together  by  four  more  across,  which  formed  the  deck.  There 
was  no  tar,  *nor  pitch,  either  inside  or  out,  and  the  only  preservative  against  the  water 
coming  in,  was  a kind  of  weed  moistened,  which  had  settled  in  the  joints  of  the  wood. 
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Boilers,  found  at  Herculaneum  described,  ll 8. 

Bolts  for  doors,  found  at  Herculaneum,  11 8. 

Bcofto*  ava){jLvvoiy  what,  111. 

Books.  Ancient,  of  Arabick,  discovered  in  Egypt,  kept  in  a sycamore  chest  locked 
up,  deposited  in  a cellar,  1^0  ; written  books  among  the  Egyptians,  2Q2. 

Boundary  walls,  very  extensive  in  Greece,  24,  299- 

Bracelets,  found  at  Herculaneum,  11 8. 

Brackets,  or  corbels  of  human  faces,  Indian,  90. 

Bricks,  not  at  first  laid  horizontally,  38  ; Egyptian,  laid  in  courses,  resembling  mail 
armour,  49  ; oriental  use  of  bricks,  common,  69  ; large  and  small  united,  88  ; of  sand- 
stone, Egyptian,  ii. ; brick-buildings  in  Magna  Grecia,  denoting  a more  recent  aera,  145; 
walls  of  unbaked  bricks  resisted  engines,  but  were  not  proof  against  water,  I49  ; 
bricks  mixed  with  columns  and  epistylia  of  stone,  ipfi ; arches  of  bricks,  on  stone  piers 
— the  Roman  very  durable — more  valued  than  stone,  in  some  countries,  because  insus- 
ceptible of  decay,  250. 

Bridges*,  erected  as  memorials  of  friends,  1 ; ornamented  with  magnificent  columns 
and  inscriptions,  12;  triangular  one  in  Greece,  like  that  of  Croyland,  14,  156;  with 
buttresses  only  on  one  side  of  the  current,  and  floor  rising  or  falling  with  the  arches, 
15,  with  niches  for  statues  between  the  arches,  20;  Roman,  of  wood,  on  stone  piers, 
44;  Roman,  of  only  one  very  light  arch,  48  ; of  single  arches  Grecian,  known  to  be  of 
remote  ages  by  their  massive  solidity,  57  ; Grecian,  small  of  only  two  large  blocks,  87  ; 
united  with  an  aqueduct,  104  ; of  six  arches,  Grecian,  135  ; formed  of  projecting 
stones,  of  very  remote  sera,  lfi2;  magnificent  one  described,  Roman,  172;  Roman, 
erected  in  honour  of  Emperors,  247. 

Buffets,  of  marble,  found  at  Herculaneum,  II9.;  of  stone,  with  hinges,  Egyptian, 
292. 

Buildings,  perforations  in,  to  introduce  air  and  exclude  damp,  9 ; coated  with 
metal  plates,  13;  Greek,  remarkable  for  nicety  of  workmanship,  33;  and  excellent 
jointing,  43;  made  of  tiles  only,  Roman,  52;  of  hewn  stones,  in  the  style  called  Iso- 
domon,  i.  e.  regular  courses,  the  jojnts  above  resting  on  the  middle  of  the  subjacent 
stones,  54;  after  the  Macedonian  invasion,  known  by  their  regular  style,  57  ; Gaulish 
style  of,  described,  68;  of  small  stones  and  cement,  indicative  of  recent  periods,  106; 
connected  by  porticoes,  115;  of  small  stones  and  mortar,  the  superstructure  of  large 
blocks,  common  in  Italy,  but  very  rare  in  Greece,  136  ; Indian,  resembling  the  Gothic, 
1375  Grecian  buildings  so  situated  as  to  be  seen  in  the  best  point  of  view,  250 ; in 
frames,  with  a composition  made  up  of  pebbles  and  mortar,  285.  See  Cyclopean 
Masonry,  Foundations,  Walls,  &c. 

Addition.  Ancient  buildings  are  distinguished  from  the  modern,  by  having  large 
blocks,  not  small  stones.  Dodwell,  ii.  447. 

Cages,  of  wicker  or  bamboo,  cylindrical  with  a dome-top,  294. 

Cairns.  Ancient  method  of  making  them,  described  by  Herodotus,  193- 

Canal,  with  subterraneous  tunnels,  10  ; cut  through  hills,  53  ; made  to  join  rivers 
to  the  sea,  120  ; vaulted,  233  ; navigable,  left  incomplete,  when  obstructed  by  rock,  259. 

Addition.  In  an  hour  and  twenty  minutes  from  Palaeopoli  we  came  to  a large  an- 
cient foss,  of  artificial  formation,  extending  towards  the  sea,  which  seems  to  have  been 
constructed  for  the  purpose  of  draining  off  the  superfluous  waters  of  the  low  land,  sub- 


* J'o7’  Specimens  (^Bridges,  see  Plate,  ju  x. 
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ject  at  times  to  inundation.  The  stables  of  Augeus  were  probably  nothing  more  than 
the  plain,  and  the  great  foss  the  Herculean  mode  of  cleansing  them.  Dodwell,  ii.  321. 

Candelabra,  of  white  marble,  Grecian,  85  ; Roman,  I18. 

CAinrivES,  represented  as  standing  in  rows,  their  hands  tied  behind  their  backs,  and 
ropes  round  their  necks,  46. 

Caravansary.  Addition.  Belzoni  thus  describes  one.  The  inclosure  consists  of 
a wall,  the  form  and  extent  of  which  he  has  engraved  in  plate  33,  n.  4.  It  was  built 
by  the  Greeks,  is  twelve  feet  high,  and  contained  several  houses  within  it  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  travellers.  In  the  centre  was  a well,  which  is  now  filled  up  with  sand. 
Around  the  wall  there  is  a platform  or  gallery,  raised  six  feet  high,  on  which  a guard 
of  soldiers  might  walk  all  round.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  wall  are  holes  for  discharg- 
ing arrows,  similar  to  those  formed  in  our  ancient  buildings  for  the  same  purpose. 
The  sides  of  the  gallery  are  built  of  calcareous  stones,  and  the  wall  is  of  bricks.  The 
fort,  he  thinks,  must  have  been  built  by  one  of  the  Ptolemies  to  protect  the  caravans  at 
the  time  when  the  trade  with  India  by  the  way  of  Berenice  and  the  Red  Sea  flou- 
rished, 306. 

Cariatides.  Only  temple  known  to  be  supported  by  them,  the  Erectheum,  34 ; 
taken  from  Persian  prisoners,  261  ; found  in  the  peristyles  of  Egyptian  temples,  283. 

Carriages,  wheel  placed  about  the  same  distance  as  the  modern,  174, 

Cartouches.  Usual  ornaments  of  Egyptian  gates,  181. 

Castle,  Greek,  ruins  assimilating  one,  6l  ; very  perfect  specimen,  251. 

Catacombs,  ornamented  with  pilasters,  cornices,  and  mouldings,  254  ; forming  a 
subterraneous  city  and  labyrinth,  266,  26j. 

Addition.  The  catacombs  and  crypts  of  the  first  Christians  at  Rome  were  origi- 
nally excavations  for  finding  puzzolana,  supposed  to  form  the  best  and  most  lasting 
cement.  They  followed  the  direction  of  the  vein  of  sand,  and  were  abandoned  when 
they  were  exhausted,  and  oftentimes  totally  forgotten.  Such  lone  unfrequented  ca- 
verns afforded  a most  commodious  retreat  to  the  Christians  during  the  persecutions  of 
the  three  first  Emperors.  In  them  therefore  they  held  their  assemblies,  celebrated 
the  holy  mysteries,  and  deposited  the  remains  of  their  martyred  brethren.  For  the 
latter  purpose  they  used  niches  in  the  sides  of  the  walls,  placed  there  the  body,  with  a 
vial  filled  with  the  blood  of  the  martyr,  or  perhaps  some  of  the  instruments  of  his 
execution,  and  closed  up  the  mouth  of  the  niche  with  thin  bricks  or  tiles.  Sometimes 
the  name  was  inscribed  with  a word  or  two  importing  the  belief  of  the  deceased.  At 
other  times  a cross  of  the  initials  of  our  Saviour  interwoven,  was  the  only  mark  em- 
ployed to  certify  that  the  body  inclosed  belonged  to  a Christian.  Eustace,  ii.  91.  See 
Tombs. 

Caves,  Caverns,  annexed  to  temples,  &c.,  3 ; wells  within,  and  steps  leading  to 
the  former,  15  ; used  for  citadels,  124  ; formed  the  habitations  in  the  first  towns,  125; 
labyrinths  constructed  in  them,  173  ; with  niches  for  votive  offerings  and  inscriptions, 
194;  Nymphaea,  divided  into  chambers,  &c.,  232;  formed  of  large  stones,  resting  on 
pillars,  &c.  257  5 rings  in  the  roof  for  holding  lamps,  and  seats  along  the  sides, 

27O;  presumed  adyta  of  Isis,  3 10.  ' 

Cavern-temples.  Indian,  39;  of  uncertain  form  there,  57;  a grand  one  de- 
scribed, 79  ; much  resembling  the  Egyptian  temples  in  plan,  89  ; Indian  mode  of 
making  them,  134. 

Causeways,  or  Jetties,  to  connect  islands  with  continents,  171. 

Cement,  Roman,  as  durable  as  stone,  52  ; for  baths,  how  made  by  Greeks  and  Ro- 
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mans,  89;  charcoal  used  in  cement,  101 ; vralls  of  earth,  Roman,  so  well  cemented 
as  to  be  as  hard  as  stone,  121  ; Saracenick  very  hard,  Ido. 

Cemeteries.  Graves  cut  in  rocks  of  different  sizes,  with  flat  stones  for  lids,  171. 
See  Tombs. 

Cenotaph,  eulogium  annually  pronounced  from  one,  2dl.  See  Tumuli. 

Chair,  curious  Greek,  143  ; another  curious,  inscribed,  &c.,  Ido  ; at  the  side  of  the 
entrances  of  temples,  235  ; modern  open  backed,  Egyptian,  289,294;  grotesque,  with 
feet  like  the  legs  of  a dog,  Egyptian,  295. 

Addition.  Marble  seats  of  honour  were  alloted  as  places  of  distinction  to  persons 
of  eminence.  They  may  be  considered  sometimes  as  forming  part  of  the  publick  mo- 
numents of  the  state.  fValpole,  i.  310. 

Chambers,  Roman,  mere  closets,  117.  See  Bed-chambers. 

Charms,  pretended  use  of,  to  open  caverns,  whence  probably  derived,  279. 

Cherubim,  Cherubs,  the  latter  seen  on  a Grecian  vase,  89  ; Cherubim  as  de- 
scribed in  the  Bible,  seen  on  Persian  sculptures,  195. 

Chess-board,  modern,  of  Indian  origin,  92. 

Chest,  of  sycamore,  ancient,  Ido. 

Chimnies.  None  at  Pompeii,  222. 

Ceilings.  Greek,  singular,  27  ; Zodiacal,  borrowed  from  India,  92;  of  stars  on  a 
blue  ground,  Egyptian,  120;  of  irregular  pannels  richly  ornamented  with  beams, 
foliage,  &c.  Grecian,  17O;  with  zodiacs,  I92;  with  bas-reliefs,  200;  Roman,  arched, 
221. 

Cisterns,  in  citadels  very  ancient,  129. 

Citadel  and  aqueduct  the  same,  6g  ; caverns  annexed  to,  148.  See  Acropolis. 

Cities.  No  acropolis  in  some,  but  wholly  w'ithin  walls,  5 ; Roman,  complete  mo- 
del of,  17  ; situate  on  insular  tongues  of  land,  138  ; upon  a hill,  the  summit  encom- 
passed by  walls,  144  ; Roman,  plan  of,  235  ; Greek,  of  a form  nearly  triangular,  with 
a wall  in  the  plain,  from  the  extremities  of  which,  other  fortifications  ascend  to  the 
acropolis  on  the  hill,  311. 

Clangor  Tubarum,  what,  223. 

Clysium,  in  theatres,  what,  223. 

Coffins,  wooden,  with  skeletons  in  theni,  found  at  Babylon,  37  ; of  stone,  Persian, 
124 ; depots  of  stone  coffins  for  sale,  232  ; of  marble,  double  for  two  bodies,  262. 

Coins,  the  earliest  globular,  5. 

Columbaria,  not  always  attached  to  Roman  hypogsea,  only  inscriptions,  23. 

Columns  (no  order  specified),  one  instance  only  in  Sicily,  without  flutings,  2;  mode 
of  determining  whether  they  were  intended  for  fluting,  3 ; in  Greece,  some  single 
blocks,  others  of  more,  but  the  marble  never  of  one  piece,  with  rare  exceptions,  but 
in  Italy,  whether  marble  or  otherwise,  often  single  blocks,  4 ; Egyptian,  the  capitals 
elongated,  because  length  of  the  shaft  was  not  deemed  ornamental,  19;  of  the  age  of 
Constantine,  known  by  shafts  fantastically  decorated,  and  capitals  overloaded  with  or- 
naments, 21  ; pieces  how  fastened,  41  ; how  neatly  joined  together,  43  ; with  the 
cornice,  forming  the  capitals,  56 ; Greek,  with  a capital  like  the  Norman,  58  ; Egyp- 
tian capitals  how  varying,  66  ; with  flutings  without  intervals,  proof  that  they  were  of 
the  Dorick  order,  ibid. ; mode  of  making  the  flutes,  85  ; only  fluted  in  the  upper  part 
very  rare,  17O;  with  pedestals  projecting  from  them,  to  hold  statues,  I9O;  with  cavi- 
ties marked,  for  what  purpose,  195;  of  single  blocks  with  base  and  capital,  237; 
number  of,  characteristick  of  Roman  cities,  245  J with  fantastick  shafts,  indian,  249  ; 
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a peculiar  mode  of  fluting,  254  ; twisted,  in  Italy,  261  ; triangular,  Egyptian,  265  ; of 
the  Pronaos,  of  greater  diameter  and  height  than  those  of  the  Peristyle,  with  capitals 
varying  from  the  Grecian  form,  and  placed  upon  vases,  exception  to  the  Grecian  prac- 
tice, 266  ; in  private  habitations,  2S6 ; deca-hexagonal,  or  divided  into  sixteen  flat  sur- 
faces, instead  of  fliitings,  and  octagonal  with  eight  surfaces,  311.  See  Composite, 
Corinthian,  Dorick,  Ionick. 

Addition.  Mazois  gives  the  following  account  of  the  introduction  of  columns  into 
Roman  houses:  Lucius  Cassius  fut  le  premier  qui  decor6  sa  maison  avec  des  co- 

lonnes  de  marbre  Stranger ; elles  ^toient  au  nombre  de  six,  et  hautes  seulement  de  12 
pieds.  Cette  magnificence  blam^e  alors  fut  surpass6e  bientot  par  Marcus  Scaurus, 
qui  placa  dans  son  atrium,  des  colonnes  hautes  de  38  pieds.  Mamurra  ne  se  con- 
tenta  pas  d’employer  le  plus  beaux  marbres  aux  colonnes,  qui  decoroient  sa  maison,  il 
en  revetit  encore  les  murailles.”  Pompeliy  pt.  ii.  g* 

Combs,  found  at  Herculaneum,  I18. 

Common  of  pasture,  usual  in  ancient  Greece,  182. 

Composite  order,  very  fine  specimen  159;  without  flutings,  supposed  to  be  of 
the  age  of  Dioclesian,  27 1. 

Compass,  points  of  the,  only  twenty-four  among  the  ancients,  31. 

CoPiA,  a term  applied  to  cities  where  were  grand  military  magazines,  147. 

Corbels.  See  Brackets. 

Corinthian  columns,  no  remains  of  the  order  at  Corinth,  6j  ; columns  fluted  only 
in  the  upper  part,  74  ; the  Roman  capitals  of,  very  rich,  99  ; with  elliptical  shafts, 
171  ; the  most  ancient  capital  without  volute  at  the  corners,  297. 

Cornices,  with  perforations  for  the  escape  of  water  from  the  roof,  87;  of  terra 
cotta,  Grecian,  g6 : painted  red,  to  prevent  corrosion,  234 ; ornamented  with  lions’ 
heads,  2^0. 

Corn-mills,  in  Greek  houses,  131. 

Coronation,  on  a stone  chair,  37. 

CoTHON,  an  artificial  port,  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre,  141  ; undescribed,  l62, 

257,  285. 

Cottages,  of  wicker  work,  159. 

Counters,  of  shops,  Egyptian,  83  ; Roman,  222. 

Country-houses,  on  the  edge  of  the  sea,  117.  See  Houses,  Villas. 

Cows,  according  to  ancient  monuments,  suckled  children  in  Egypt,  11 8. 

Cramps,  of  copper  to  fasten  blocks  of  columns,  I73  ; run  in  with  lead,  234. 

Cromlechs,  German,  49  ; an  imitation  of  Egyptian  structure,  84;  within  stone 
circles,  assimilations  in  India,  9I ; according  to  Dr.  Clarke,  an  old  tomb  constructed 
in  the  Cyclopean  style,  140  ; both  cromlechs  and  rocking-stones,  Indian,  24g. 

Cross-legged  sitting,  probably  a Greek  fashion,  57,  121. 

Cross,  Maltese,  seen  in  Egyptian  buildings,  27 1. 

Cross  Patee,  annexed  to  Greek  inscriptions,  73. 

Cups  and  Saucers,  of  silver,  Roman,  118. 


* Very  minute  details  of  the  mode  of  fastening  the  blocks  of  columns,  &c.  may  be  seen  in  Dodwell’s 
Greece,  i.  313 — 321. 

“Lucius  Cassius  was  the  first  who  adorned  his  house  with  columns  of  foreign  marble;  theyw  ere 
in  number  six,  and  only  twelve  feet  high.  This  magnificence,  blamed  at  the  time,  was  very  soon  sur- 
passed by  Marcus  Scaurus,  who  placed  in  his  Atrium,  columns  thirty-eight  feet  high.  Mamurra  did  not 
satisfy  himself  with  using  the  finest  marbles  for  columns  only,  he  even  covered  the  walls  with  them." — 
Pompeii,  pt.  ii.  9. 
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Custom-house,  ancient,  7. 

Cyclopean  Masonry,  large  polyhedric  stones,  without  cement;  the  second  style, 
called  Pseudo-Cyclopean,  1;  intermixed  in  Acropolis,  9;  gates  without  lintels,  10 ; 
Cyclopean  gallery,  ib.  ; excellent  specimen  in  the  second  style,  48  ; walls  how  neatly 
jointed,  65,  128  ; style  of  Tyrins  and  Mycenae  in  Italy,  66 ; in  Italy,  at  bottom  poly- 
gons, the  upper  stones  in  courses,  68  ; in  the  Tirynthian  style,  Greece,  79  ; Tiryn- 
thian  style,  imitated  with  smaller  stones,  95  ; in  Italy,  courses  of  very  large  square  and 
regular  stones,  some  very  long,  filled  up  in  places  with  others  very  small,  lOO;  de- 
scription by  Sir  William  Cell  of  the  various  styles,  the  long  stones  not  anterior  to  the 
age  of  Epaminondas,  128,  129;  style  coeval  with  Epaminondas,  horizontal  layers  of 
stones  somewhat  irregular  in  their  sizes  and  angles,  143  ; last  style,  stones  oblong, 
in  courses  without  mortar,  149;  the  galleries  and  gates  distinguish  the  early  Cy- 
clopean, 165,  166;  the  style,  retained  in  fortresses,  whole  temples,  sepulchres,  &c. 
were  formed  of  more  regular  construction,  169;  the  acute  and  obtuse  angles,  disused 
about  the  time  of  Alexander,  208  ; the  style  succeeded  in  Alexander’s  time,  by  regular 
masonry,  stones  not  of  the  same  size,  and  ornamented  with  stripes  or  incisions,  213  ; 
of  long  stones  in  courses,  specimen,  223  ; courses  of  large  and  hewn  stones,  Italian, 
246;  polygonal,  in  Italy,  with  a curious  gateway  of  the  same  construction,  253  5 hewn 
oblong  square  most  common  in  Italy,  268  ; first  style  grandest  specimen,  307.;  the 
galleries,  where  occurring,  309. 

Addition.  Colonel  Squire’s  account  of  this  style  is  the  following.  He  makes  only 
four  styles.  The  most  ancient  and  simple,  that  in  which  immense  masses  of  rock,  de- 
tached from  the  mountains,  are  placed  upon  each  other.  Their  shape  being  uneven 
they  could  not  be  so  united  as  to  form  a compact  body,  smaller  stones  therefore  (as  we 
learn  from  Pausanias,  lib.  ii.)  were  inserted  between  them,  in  order  that  the  building 
might  be  rendered  more  solid  and  secure.  The  walls  of  Mycenae  and  I'iryns  are  con- 
structed in  this  manner.  The  latter  seem  to  be  the  most  ancient,  because  at  Mycenae 
the  sides  of  the  stones  are  in  some  degree  squared  and  adapted  to  each  other.  Many 
may  be  found  in  both  these  fortresses,  equalling  a cube  of  six  feet  in  the  blocks.  The 
next  and  most  ordinary  mode  is  the  polygonal ; the  polygons  being  grooved  and 
adapted  with  the  most  scrupulous  nicety.  In  one  instance,  Salona,  formerly  Am- 
phissa,  one  of  the  stones  has  thirteen  sides.  Instead  of  placing  them  rough  from  the 
quarry  in  the  wall,  they  worked  the  stone  according  to  the  shape  in  which  it  hap- 
pened to  be  detached,  into  straight  and  smooth  sides,  so  that  when  jointed  together, 
these  stones  produced  a very  great  degree  of  solidity  in  the  masonry.  This  polygonal 
style  was  disused  about  the  time  of  Alexander.  Dodw.  i.  504.  [The  Plate,  fig.  2,  3, 
shows  this  style.]  In  the  third  style,  the  stones  were  placed  in  horizontal  courses,  but 
occasionally,  by  descending  below  or  reaching  above  the  line,  they  varied  from  regula- 
rity. The  joints  were  sometimes  at  an  angle  with  the  horizon,  and  frequently  perpen- 
dicular. [ I his  style  is  shown  in  the  gate  of  the  Lions  at  Mycenae,  p.  167.]  Of  the 
fourth  style,  Phyle  in  Attica,  and  the  temples  at  Athens,  are  specimens.  1 he  stones 
have  no  cement,  but  are  squared  and  jointed.  Sometimes  iron  cramps  with  lead  were 
used  [see  Ilerodian’s  description  of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem]  an  ancient  fashion  ofthe  East, 

The  first  style  seems  peculiar  to  Tirynsand  Mycenae  not  wholly  so.  F.]. 

The  second  and  third  style  appertain  to  the  fortified  places  of  Grecia  Proper,  as 
well  as  the  Peloponnesus.  — IFalpole,  i.  318,  319. 

* Platk  of  Cvcr.op^AN  Masonuy. — Fig.  Postern  Gate  at  Mycence  [described  in p,  \66),  showing 
the  summU  of  an  Acropolis. — Fig.  2.  Form  of  the  Gateway  of  the  Lions  at  Mycencv.~-Ftg.  3,  4-,  5,  Finv, 
Plan,  and  Section  ofthe  Walls  of  Tiryns  (sec  p.  307). 
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The  Cyclopean  in  Italy.  The  finest  Cyclopean  remains  in  Greece  (says  Mr.  Dod- 
well)  are  the  walls  of  Tyrins  and  Mycenae,  but  they  are  both  inferior  to  the  more 
gigantick  structure  of  Norba  in  Latium,  which  was  a Pelasgian  colony.  Several 
other  Pelasgick  citieS)  whose  wonderful  ruins  still  remain  in  the  mountatnous  districts 
of  the  Volsci,  the  Hernici,  the  Marsi,  and  the  Sabini,  exhibit  walls  of  equal  strength 
and  solidity  with  those  of  Argolis.  Dodwell,  ii.  251. 

A work  intituled,  “ An  Account  of  the  Cyclopean  towns  in  Italy,”  is  quoted  in  Mr. 
Upham’s  Rameses,  but  it  could  not  be  found  by  me.  A series  of  plates  in  folio,  pub- 
lished at  Fierenze,. and  confined  to  Cyclopean  remains  in  a certain  part  of  Italy,  is 
cited  seriatim  in  this  work.  A very  singular  polygonal  gateway  at  Segni  is  the  most 
curious, 

The  following  remarks  on  the  Cyclo.pean  Masonry  of  Italy,  are  kindly  communi- 
cated to  me  by^Sir  R.  C.  Hoare: 

Etruria.  Before  we  enter  on  a discussion  of  Roman  antiquities,  our  attention  must 
be  attracted  to  those  of  Etruria ; from  the  downfal  of  which  Rome  received  its  gran* 
deur,  &c. 

Sic  fortis  Etruria  cessit 
Scilicet  et  reruin  facta  est  pulcherritna  Roma. 

Whilst  the  antiquities  still  existing  at  Rome  and  in  its  neighbourhood  are  visited  by 
every  traveller,  few  have  the  curiosity  to  explore  those  of  much  more  remote  date  in 
ancient  Etruria,  now  composing  a part  of  the  Florentine  territory.  In  this  district  we 
find  many  examples  of  the  ancient  style  of  building,  especially  in  the  massive  con- 
struction of  walls,  which  have  since  been  called  Cyclopean,  probably  from  the  im- 
mense size  of  the  stones  employed  in  the  structure ; of  these  there  are  fine  examples 
at  Volterra,  in  the  Porta-del-Arco ; at  Saturnia,  Ansedonia,  Populonia,  and  more  espe- 
cially at  Rusellae  [see  Roselle,  p.  249],  vvhere  some  of  the  stones  measured  nine  feet  by 
six  ; at  Cortona  also,  there  are  fragments  of  Etruscan  architecture  in  the  old  city  walls; 
and  in  the  vicinity  is  a curious  specimen  of  stone  architecture,  in  a fabric  called  “ La 
Grotta  di  Pitagora,”  constructed,  like  the  city  walls,  with  stones  of  an  immense  size, 
put  together  without  any  cement.  Near  Perugia  there  is  also  a very  curious  cavern, 
constructed  with  very  large  uncemented  stones,  and  an  inscription  in  Etruscan  charac- 
ters, which  has  been  mentioned  in  the  “Saggio  di  Lingua  Etrusca,”  by  the  Abbate  Lanzi. 

The  Cyclopean  styles  obtained  from  the  Heroic  Ages  to  the  time  of  Alexander.  Of 
the  styles  which  succeeded,  see  Agia  Euphemia,  5 ; and  Plat.®a,  213. 

Deasuil,  Druidical,  Asiatiek,  77. 

Defiles,  fortified,  1. 

Demos.  Regularly  constructed  walls,  extensive  foundations,  tiles,  and  small  stones, 
indications  of  a Demos,  9. 

Dice.  Of  four-sided  prisms,  Indian,  92;  found  at  Herculaneum,  some  loaded,  11 8. 

Dionysius,  Ear  of,  2^9. 

Diptichs,  curious,  described,  3fi. 

Distya,  or  double-roofed  sepulchres,  deseribed,  171. 

Docks.  Apertures  formed  in  a rock,  27 1. 

Dogs,  held  by  a lyam  or  thong,  Egyptian,  45  ; with  collars,  Egyptian,  224. 

Doors,  with  architraves  and  windows  over  them,  Egyptian,  100  ; of  granite,  Egyp- 
tian, 107;  publick  decrees  engraved  on  the  jambs,  123  ; Greeian,  fastened  by  ropes, 
130 ; doors  and  windows,  diminishing  upwards,  Greek  and  Roman,  155  ; folding,  Cy- 
clopean, 167  ; and  Egyptian,  288  ; false  doors,  201  ; Roman,  very  low,  221  ; names 
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of  the  occupiers  of  houses  inscribed  on  the  door-posts,  Roman,  222  ; of  vast  size,  re- 
sembling the  trilithons  of  Stonehenge,  203,  276. 

Addition.  Mazois  (Pompeii,  i.  pi.  xix.)  has  engraved  a marble  door  on  a large  scale. 

Dorick  Order.  Columns  upon  pedestals,  rare  instance  of,  7;  with  attick  bases, 
Roman,  8 ; without  bases  or  pedestals,  the  ancient  style,  27  ; doorways  diminishing 
upwards,  33  ; the  columns  of  this  order  distinguished  from  others  by  having  flutings 
without  intervals,  66 ; shafts  of  one  block,  the  diminution  beginning  at  the  bottofn, 
only  four  diameters  high,  and  the  architrave  on  a single  stone,  from  centre  to  centre 
of  the  columns,  the  most  ancient  style  known,  6j  ; best  styles  at  Athens  and  Magna 
Grecia,  112;  columns  too  meagre  for  the  intercolumniation,  and  entablements  too 
high  and  heavy,  bad  Roman  style,  112 ; of  small  proportions,  and  only  fifteen  flutings, 
138;  entablatures  of  prodigious  size,  ; flutings  of,  distinguished  from  the  Corin- 
thian, by  having  the  edge  of  the  fluting  flat,  instead  of  sharp,  138;  columns  how 
fastened,  157  ; slender  with  meagre  epistylia,  and  capitals  too  small  for  the  height, 
174  ; largest  known,  seven  feet  three  inches  diameter,  179  ; with  twenty-four  flutings, 
the  general  number  being  twenty,  185  ; the  genuine  style  never  adopted  by  the  Ro- 
mans, l8fi;  or  substructions  annexed  to  all  the  Dorick  temples  of  Italy  and 

Sicily,  187  ; only  fluted  in  the  upper  part  of  the  shaft,  234 ; only  at  top  and  bottom, 
234;  without  bases,  resting  on  the  stylobate,  255  ; with  only  sixteen  flutings,  264 ; 
with  a singular  capital,  viz.  the  Hypotrachelium  or  annulet,  in  the  middle  -of  the 
echinus  of  the  capital,  instead  of  being  under  it,  264;  very  short  columns,  without 
pavement,  architraves,  friezes,  or  cornices,  tokens  of  the  first  a?ra  of  the  order,  302; 
columns,  constructed  so  as  to  contain  cippi  or  inscribed  slabs,  3^5  ? not  bevelled,  but 
so  contrived,  as  to  have  a polygonal  surface,  id. 

Dragon  of  St.  George,  whence  probably  derived,  83. 

Dresser  or  Counter,  Egyptian,  83. 

Driving  by  women  for  husbandry  purposes,  294;  by  warriors  in  cars,  289  ; both 
Egyptia^i.  , 

IDromos,  or  Spartan  stadium,  described,  261. 

Druids.  Costume  of,  Idl  ; later  Druids  had  probably  architectural  temples,  id,; 
college  of,  with  a wood  and  temple  of  the  Sun  annexed,  252.  See  Deasuil. 

Dumb  Waiter.  Table,  like  one,  Egyptian,  295. 

Ear-rings,  found  at  Herculaneum,  II8;  of  the  age  of  Homer,  ornamented  gold,l29j 

Earthwork,  in  Italy, square,  with  earthen  ramparts,  and  many  divisions  and  fosses, 
fortification  of  a town,  248. 

Eatables,  various,  found  at  Herculaneum,  11 8. 

Egypt.  See  Arts  of  Egypt. 

EmplecTon  of  Vitruvius,  (small  stones,  united  with  cement,  and  coated  by  blocks) 
occurs  in  Greece,  75,  155  ; though  denied  by  him. 

Entablature,  Entablement,  heavy  one  of  good  effect  in  colossal  orders,  2;  Co- 
rinthian, generally  a fourth  of  that  of  the  column,  or  ten  diameters,  93  ; a Dorick  one 
of  prodigious  size,  138  ; Entablatures  superseded  by  arches  in  the  time  of  Constantine, 
246 ; fine  effect  of  an  entablature,  253. 

Epistylia,  over  the  columns  of  the  angles,  jointed  diagonally,  never  practised  by 
the  Greeks',  185. 

Ergastulum, ior  imprisoning  slaves,  a soiiterrain  only  lighted  by  a narrow  win- 
dow, 63. 

Etruria.  See  Cyclopean  Masonry. 
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Farm-yards,  or  Stathmoi,  Grecian  described,  127. 

FavisSuE,  Roman,  what,  164. 

. Fetters,  in  the  Portici  Museum,  I19. 

Figures.  See  Rooms,  Tombs. 

Fire-altar,  Persian,  described,  204. 

Fire-temple,  a narrow  tower,  Persian,  204. 

Fishery,  Egyptian,  83  ; mode  of  fishing,  Egyptian,  224. 

Fish-ponds,  for  Murence,  surrounded  by  walls,  and  worked  in  the  sea,  the  water 
being  admitted  through  bronze  lattices,  ig6 ; fish-ponds  annexed  to  temples,  224. 

Flail.  Egyptian,  294. 

Flint.  See  Arrow-heads. 

Floor,  of  plaster,  53  ; moveable,  86  ; of  the  cella  in  temples,  always  raised  above 
that  of  the  portico,  the  Parthenon  being  the  only  exception,  ib. ; with  labyrinths  or 
tables  represented  on  them,  for  playing  an  ancient  game,  221. 

Flutes,  of  ivory  in  pieces,  found  at  Stabia,  262. 

Forge,  Egyptian,  described,  84. 

Fortresses.  Persian,  described,  24  ; Cyclopean,  excellent  specimen,  48  ; with  no 
doors  below,  54  ; Grecian  how  like  the  British,  55,  78  ; Grecian,  very  strong  one,  72 ; 
with  triple  walls,  79  ; Persian,  I37  ; Grecian,  destroyed  purposely  by  the  Romans  after 
the  capture  of  Corinth,  tb.;  fine  specimen,  149;  another,  178;  famous  Roman  one, 
183  ; Grecian,  placed  on  strong  natural  positions,  and  their  forms  described,  194  ; to 
defend  passes,  z7». ; the  most  perfect  existing  specimen,  207  ; with  large  subterranean 
passages  for  sallying  under  protection  of  the  fort,  2fi8  ; with  only  one  entrance,  ap- 
proached by  a difficult  and  winding  path,  275  ; eminences,  crowned  with  simple  forts, 
310.  See  Hills. 

Forums,  at  Herculaneum  described,  llff;  at  Pompeii  described,  222;  with  Basi- 
licae  annexed,  238  ; of  Cyclopean  work,  309. 

Foundations,  of  Greek  buildings  very  deep;  artificial  one  described,  4;  angles  of 
one  block  instead  of  two,  Grecian,  58;  Roman  and  Grecian,  how  differing,  13^;  of 
smaller  stones  than  the  superstructure,  Grecian,  165. 

Foundery,  Roman,  for  casting  copper,  described,  151. 

Fountains,  beautiful  ancient  one  described,  58  ; caverns,  68  ; oracular,  ig6 ; form 
of  one  at  Rome,  243. 

Friezes  of  terra  cotta,  Grecian,  g6 ; metal  accessories  annexed  to  friezes  of  marble,  212. 

Funerals,  Egyptian  described,  83,  109. 

Galleries,  subterranean,  annexed  to  oracles,  6g  ; Cyclopeean,  where  occurring,  3 09. 

Games,  among  the  Egyptians,  represented,  IO9. 

Gardens,  within  walls,  surrotinded  by  a canal,  II7  ; with  ponds  in  the  middle,  sur- 
rounded with  beds,  and  porticoes,  or  boxes,  like  our  tea-gardens,  1 1 8,  262  ; laid  out 
with  walks,  in  the  form  of  a gridiron,  21 8 ; with  a bath  or  basin  in  the  middle,  219  ; 
with  porticoes  for  riding  in,  and  places  of  residence,  242. 

Gates,  of  cities,  inscriptions  on  them,  iff;  of  a temple,  accompanied  with  niches, 
3ff;  dipyltty  where  the  road  branched  off' in  two  directions,  2ff7  ; pointed  one  Cyclo- 
pean, 309.  * . 

Gateways,  between  round  towers,  which  had  square  basements;  supporting  pedes- 
tals for  statues,  13  ; of  a pyiarnidal  form,  153  ; square  at  the  outer,  and  pointed  in  the 
inner  side,  157  ; peculiarity  of  one  at  Mycenae,  l6‘4.*  80  situated,  that  the  right  arms 
of  assailants  because  unprotected  by  the  shield,  should  be  exposed  to  the  attacks  ol  the 
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besieged,  169,  2d/  ; flanked  by  round  towers,  and  provided  with  a portcullis,  175  ; oi 
cities,  with  both  foot  and  horseway  under  one  arch,  216 ; Cyclopean,  curious,  259. 

Addition.  As  places  of  judicature,  and  their  situation  in  a recess,  for  better  defence, 
see  the  Encyclopaedia  of  Antiquities. 

Glass,  Greco-Egyptian,  24;  very  hard,  painted,  &c.  II8  ; very  green,  219  ; used 
for  windows,  219,  221. 

Granaries,  subterranean,  &c.  319. 

Gridiron,  of  iron,  found  at  Herculaneum,  11 8. 

Grottoes,  with  niches,  temples  of  the  Nymphs,  10  j Egyptian,  resembling  fronts 
of  a temple,  with  columns,  cornices,  &c.  258  ; Etruscan  sepulchres,  273*"' 

Guilloche,  at  the  base  of  columns,  234-  ' 

Guitar.  Egyptian  instrument,  the  presumed  archetype,  295^  i as  j to  ^ 

Gvn^conitis,  of  Greek  houses,  had  a court  of  three  porticoes,  ’217)'  S^e  Houses. 

Hair-pins,  found  at  Herculaneum,  11 8. 

Harbours,  shape  of,  &c.  26  ; formed  by  moles,  and  towers,  contiguous  to  the  bay, 
60  ; Roman,  with  a fort  in  the  centre,  102  ; formed  by  projecting  moles,  leaving  only 
a small  entrance  for  ships,  141  ; with  moles  formed  by  substructions,  14j);  substruc- 
tions erected  to  form  harbours,  224 ; moles,  formed  of  arches,  like  a bridge,  225.  See 
COTHON.  > ^ . 

Harlequin^  costume  of,  occurs  on  Egyptian  monuments,  296.  !** 

Harmi.  See  Tiles. 

Harps,  curious  form  of,  295. 

Helmets,  for  processions,  179. 

Heroes,  monuments  of  crowned  with  garlands  or  festoons,  121. 

Hespehides,  fable  of,  whence  derived,  45. 

Hieroglyphicks,  no  aera  to  be  determined  from  their  appearance  or  not,  230. 

Hills,  cut  into  terraces,  supported  by  vaults,  51  ; in  the  middle  of  cities,  crowned 
with  a fortress,  54  ; triangular,  favourite  sites  of  forts,  25 1. 

Hinges,  found  at  Herculaneum,  &c.  11 8,  262. 

Hippodrome.  Known  by  the  form  and  circular  shape  of  the  east  side,  18O;  same 
as  the  stadium,  Egyptian,  29 1 ; distinct  from  the  stadium,  Greek,  297  ; a magnificent 
elliptick  area  surrounded  by  an  immense  coilon,  301. 

Horse.  Persons  standing  before  a horse,  led  by  a boy,  emblematick  of  Conquerors, 

301. 


Houses.  Greek,  small,  with  numerous  semicircular  seats  about  them,  35  ; towers, 
as  described  by  Diodorus,  38;  Egyptian,  very  small,  description  of,  46  ; Carthaginian, 
oblong  square,  &c.  53  ; Gallo-Roman,  oblong,  &c.  59  j paved  with  large  bricks,  walls 
painted,  chambers  mere  closets,' beds  in  alcoves,  rooms  entirely  dark,  very  many  of 
only  one  story,  &c.  117  ; country-houses  on  the  edge  of  the  sea,  ib\  summer-houses 
circular,  pierced  with  windows  on  all  sides,  ib.\  pavements  in  the  pattern  of  a rose, 
ib.  ; Grecian,  basement  story,  consisting  of  stables  and  offices,  128  ; Greek,  plan  of, 
130  ; dunghill  in  front  of  them,  2*6. ; spare-rooms  for  strangers,  Grecian,  27>, ; halls  in 
them,  with  places  for  seeing  and  hearing  what  passed,  13 1 ; baths  in  them,  ib. ; sub- 
terranean, 148,  244,  246;  of  the  Cyclopean  era,  built  of  small  stones  and  tiles,  167  ; 
houses  of  the  first  inhabitants  of  Latium,  216  ; Roman,  plans  of,  &c.  ib. ; of  the  poor 
had  no  atria,  217  ; Insulas,  what,  ib.\  if  irregular,  the  habitations  of  mean  persons, 
ib.',  Gynaeconitis  of  Greek  houses,  ib.\  prostas  or  parastas,  what,  ib.-,  Roman,  of  a 
tradesman,  ib.-,  houses  of  Pansa  and  Sallust,  2lS  ; with  {iseudo-viridaria,  or  mock 
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gardens,  ih.  ; halls  of  our  own  houses,  borrowed  from  the  Roman  atria,  ib. ; particulai 
description  of  those  at  Pompeii,  220,  221  ; of  even  three  stories,  Roman,  222;  at  Sy- 
racuse, very  small,  27I  ; of  Phebes,  four  stories  high,  285  ; Egyptian,  squares  with 
chambers  on  the  sides,  2S6. 

Addition.  Under  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii  are  given  full  accounts  of  Roman 
Houses  ; and  under  Ithaca,  of  those  of  the  Greeks.  The  following  further  illustrations 
are  taken  from  Mr.  Wilkins’s  Vitruvius,  sect.  iv.  pp.  242 — 248. 

Roman  Houses.  “ The  Cavoedium  was  one  of  the  courts  of  a Roman  house,  gene- 
rally surrounded  by  a covered  passage,  having  the  middle  area  exposed  to  the  air. 
The.  •e  was,  however,  a kind  cavcedium,  termed  testudinatum,  in  which  no  part  was 
left  open.  The  commentators  upon  Vitruvius  have  for  the  most  part  confounded  the 
atrium  with  the  cavcedium,  because  in  the  description  of  the  Tuscan  cavoedium  the 
porticoes  are  said  to  be  formed  by  throwing  beams  across  the  atrium  from  its  opposite 
sides.  The  word  atrium.,  however,  can  only  allude  to  the  court,  around  which  the  por- 
ticoes are  constructed,  and  not  to  the  atrium  properly  so  called.  But  what  does  away 
with  the  identity  of  the  atrium  and  the  cavcedium,  is  the  account  given  by  Pliny  of  his 
Laurentine  villa,  in  which  they  are  mentioned  as  distinct  courts  of  the'house,”  p.  242. 

Plate  I.  sect.  4,  represents  the  section  through  the  cavaedium,  termed  by  Vitruvius, 
displuviatum,  the  porticoes  of  which  he  tells  us  were  roofed  in  a different  manner  from 
those  of  their  ib. 

Plan  oj' a Roman  House,  from  sect.  4,  pi.  ii.  We  have  before  alluded  to  the 
difference  of.  opinion  which  exists  as  to  the  nature  of  the  atrium  and  cavcedium.  Some 
authors  have  contended  that  the  atrium  formed  part  of  the  house,  and  that  the  vesti- 
bulum  was  the  court,  which  pi’esented  itself  on  entering  from  the  street.  Others  on 
the  contrary  make  the  the  great  court  itself,  and  the  vestibulum  the  portico 

immediately  in  front  of  the  entrance  into  the  court.  Although  Vitruvius  speaks  of  the 
vestibulum  in  gene.-al  terms,  he  gives  no  account  of  its  situation  in  the  houses  of  the 
Romans.  He  mentions  the  vestibulum  amongst  those  parts  of  the  Greek  houses  which 
constitute  the  andronitis,  where  it  seems  to  mean  the  part  corresponding  to  the  pastas 
of  the  gynceconitis.  The  word  atrium  in  its  general  signification  seems  to  mean  an 
area,  comprehended  between  four  walls,  and  would  theiefore  be  equally  applicable  to 
the  great  court  of  the  house,  or  to  any  apartment  of  considerable  dimensions  under 
cover.  In  this  sense  it  is  frequently  used  by  the  Latin  poets.  The  author  of  the 
Lexicon  Antiquitatum  Romanarum  has  discussed  the  subject  at  some  length,  and  is  of 
opinion,  that  the  atrium,  properly  so  called,  was  a great  court,  surrounded  by  porticoes, 
corresponding  to  the  aula  of  a Greek  house.  There  cannot  be  any  doubt  but  that  such 
was  the  atrium  of  Vitruvius,  because  the  dimensions  which  he  assigns  to  some  are  too 
considerable  for  any  apartment  in  the  habitation  of  an  individual.”  * 242. 

“ On  the  right  and  left  of  the  atrium  were  the  alee  or  wings,  which  were  covered 
porticoes.  Within  these  sometimes  were  the  celUe  familiar icce,  or  apartments  for  do- 
mestic purposes.  In  these  porticoes  statues  were  placed.  The  culina,  or  kitchen,  w'as 
sometimes  an  atrium,  or  modern  farm-house.  The  tabUnum  was  entered  from  the 


* The  learned  Editors  of  the  Pompeiana  say  (p.  147  ) that  atrium  supposed  to  be  the  term  for  the 
whole  area,  included  within  the  four  walls.  In  p.  175  they  make  the  alriuni.&nd  cavcEdiiim  one  and  the 
same  apartment  i and  what  they,  from  Vitruvius,  denominate  the  five  kinds  of  cattedia,  Mazois  (pt.  ii.  22, 
23.)  from  the  same  author,  calls  atria;  indeed  in  the  Pompeian  Remains,  no  two  distinct  rooms  appear  as 
the  atrium  and  cavcedium,  which,  according  to  Mr.  Wilkins,  ought  to  be  the  case. 

.j.  I^j^ate  of  CYCLOPiEAN  STYLES,  Dodxuell's  Gi'cccc,  Gell  s Ithaca,  a?id  Hughes  s Albania. 
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atrium.  The  peristyle  of  the  gynueconitis  is  directed  to  be  made  of  greater  extent  trans- 
versely than  the  width  measured  in  the  direction  of  the  house,” 

The  exedra  and  hibliotheca  are  represented  in  the  plan  under  the  porticoes  of  the 
cavcediumy  because,  although  Vitruvius  does  not  inform  us  in  what  division  of  the 
house  they  were  placed,  he  mentions  the  cavcedium  among  the  parts  which  the 
clients  and  friends  of  the  proprietor  were  at  liberty  to  enter  uninvited ; hence  it  is  pro- 
bable, that  these  being  public  apartments  were  seated  in  this  court;  triclinia,  or 
common  eating-rooms,  on  the  contrary,  being  amongst  that  part  of  the  house,  which 
could  not  be  approached  by  any  except  the  persons  of  the  household,  unless  when  ex- 
pressly invited.  * 

* “ Besides  the  triclinia,  there  were  grand  banquetting  rooms  called  oeci,  for  publick 
occasions.  Of  these  one  kind  was  termed  Corinthian,  another  Tetrastyle,  the  third 
Egyptian,  and  the  fourth  kind  Cyzicene.  The  oecus  in  the  plan  before  us,  is  sup- 
posed to  be  of  the  latter  kind.  It  has  doors  in  the  centre  of  the  ends,  and  windows 
in  the  w^alls  on  the  right  and  the  left,  looking  upon  the  gardens,  in  compliance  with 
the  mode  of  construction  described  by  our  author.  In  the  plans  also  given  of  a Ro- 
man house,  all  the  several  kinds  of  oeci  are  introduced.  It  seems  more  probable  how- 
ever, that  there  v/as  but  one  large  banquetting  room  in  the  generality  of  houses  ; for,  al- 
though several  varieties  are  mentioned,  it  does  not  follow  that  they  were  all  to  be 
found  in  the  same  palace.  We  might  with  equal  propriety  suppose,  that  the  four 
kinds  of  cavaedia  were  several  courts  of  the  same  house.” 

“ Vitruvius  is  altogether  silent  upon  the  use  to  which  the  apartments  in  the  upper 
floor  were  destined.  It  is  generally  allowed  that  they  were  almost  wholly  appropri- 
ated to  sleeping  rooms  and  store-chambers.  He  mentions  stair-cases,  but  does  not 
point  out  their  situations.”  246. 

Plan  of  a Greek  House,  from  the  same. 

The  Greeks  had  no  atrium,  but  instead  of  it  was  a passage,  called  thyroreum,  by 
which  the  peristyle  was  approached.  On  the  side  of  the  portal  opposite  the  entrance 
was  a kind  of  vestibule,  called  pastas,  on  the  right  and  left  of  which  were  apartments, 
severally  termed  thalamus  and  amphithalamus.  Beyond  these  were  oeci,  or  halls  of  a 
square  form,  in  which  the  mistress  of  the  family  was  accustomed  to  employ  herself 
and  her  household  in  the  occupation  of  spinning  and  weaving,”  247. 

In  the  first  peristyle  were  the  triclinia,  in  daily  use,  and  the  apartments  of  the  do- 
mesticks.  This  division  of  the  house  was  called  gynoeconitis.  In  the  south  portico 
of  the  great  j)eristyle,  which  was  termed  andronitis,  were  the  cyzicene  oecus,  and  pi- 
nacothecce.  In  the  eastern,  the  hibliotheca;  in  the  western,  the  exedra;  and  in  the 
northern,  the  grgat  oecus,  or  banquetting-room.  The  hospitalia,  consisting  of  tricli- 
nia, and  sleeping-rooms,  appropriated  to  strangers,  were  situated  on  the  right  and  left 
of  the  great  oecus.*  There  were  likewise  courts  or  passages  attached  to  the  hospitalia, 
and  called  Mesauloe. 

In  the  same  work,  plate  v.  is  the  supposed  ichnography  of  the  palace  of  the  Odyssey, 
of  which  palace  another  plan  is  given  from  Sir  William  Gell  in  p.  130.  Some  differ- 
ences also  appear  in  the  Pompeiana,  where  there  is  an  account  of  the  Greek  houses. 


* The  situation  of  the  principal  chambers  for  visitors,  near  the  halls  of  our  anciept  castles,  seems  thus 
to  have  been  of  early  origin. 
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It  is  evident  from  the  plans  given  in  this  work  (see  Plate,  pp.  21/,  219,  that 
houses  were  not  all  alike  in  the  ichnography  and  construction ; and  that  the  varia- 
tions from  Vitruvius,  found  in  remains,  are  owing  to  that  circumstance.  The  various 
plates  of  the  houses  of  Pompeii,  added  to  these  plans,  will,  however,  it  is  hoped,  give 
as  much  information  on  the  subject,  as  can  reasonably  be  expected  in  a work  not  pro- 
fessedly written  upon  the  particular  subject  alone. 

Subterranean  houses.  Strabo  mentions  caverns  at  Spelunca,  now  Sperlonga,  at  the 
foot  of  mount  Caecubus,  on  the  promontory  near  the  south  extremity  of  the  Lacus 
Fundanus*  about  sixteen  miles  from  Terracina,  which  contained  magnificent  and 
sumptuous  villas.  No  trace  now  remains.  EustacCy  ii.  403.  [See  this  work,  148, 
244,  246,  postea.] 

Hyp^thral.  See  Temples. 

HypogjEa.  See  Columbaria.  Egyptian,  sepulchral  described,  146,  293  ; sepul- 
chres of  this  kind  famous  for  furnishing  ancient  vases,  154  ; a magnificent  one  de- 
scribed, 321.  See  Sepulchres,  Tombs. 

Incertum  of  Vitruvius.  Polygons  with  unequal  sides,  234. 

Inkstands,  found  at  Herculaneum,  I18.  . 

Inns,  Roman  described,  220.  See  Karavansaries. 

Inscriptions,  decyphering  by  nail-holes,  uncertain,  47  ; day  of  the  month  without 
the  year  on  some  of  them,  321. 

Addition.  Minute  rules  concerning  them  cannot,  of  course,  be  given  here,  as 
the  subject  would  require  a volume.  A short  remark  may  be  of  use,  viz.  that  the 
occurrence  of  an  H or  shows  the  inscription  not  to  be  of  very  remote  date.  M. 
Choiseul  Gouffier  says  (Eoyage  Pittoresque,  '\\.  1^4.)  L’Omega,  et  sans  doute  les 
autres  lettres  longues,  n’^toient  done  pas  admises  dans  cette  ville  a I’^poque  on  cette 
medaille  fut  frapp6e ; on  sait  qu’elles  n’existoient  point  dans  I’ancien  alphabet  Grec, 
et  qu’elles  ne  furent  introduites  a Athenes,  au  moins  dans  les  monumens  publics  que 
sous  I’archontat  d’Euclide  Pan  403  avant  I.  C.  11  paroit  que  deja  depuis  plusieurs 
ann6es  ces  double  lettres  dont  le  besoin  se  faisoit  sentir  avoient  ^t6  adoptees  dans 
I’ecriture  courante,  etpeut-^tre  meme  dans  quelques  inscriptions  gravees  pour  des  par- 
ticuliers,  mais  elles  ne  furent  employees  dans  les  decrets  et  les  monumens  qu’apr^s  [’ex- 
pulsion des  trente  tyrans.”* 

Insertum,  in  building,  stones  of  different  shapes,  but  nicely  joined,  95. 

Instrument,  Egyptian,  with  a shepherd’s  crook  at  top,  and  spade  at  the  bottom, 
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Insulae.  Houses  detached  from  one  another,  the  street  going  between  each,  21 7. 

Intercolumniation,  among  the  Greeks,  invariably  greater  in  width  than  the  diame- 
ter of  the  column,  186  ; the  most  regular  and  graceful,  two  diameters* and  a quarter  of 
the  column,  1 52. 


* “The  omega,  and,  without  doubt,  the  other  long  letters,  were  not  admitted  into  this  town,  at  the  epoch 
when  this  coin  was  struck.  VVe  know  that  they  did  not  exist  at  all  in  the  ancient  Greek  alphabet,  and  that 
they  were  not  introduced  at  Athens,  at  least  into  the  publick  monuments,  till  under  the  archonship  of 
Euclid  in  the  year  403  before  Christ.  It  should  seem,  that  for  many  years  afterwards  these  double  letters, 
the  want  of  which  was  felt,  had  been  adopted  in  current  writing,  and  perhaps' even  in  some  inscriptions 
sculped  for  individuals,  but  they  were  not  employed  in  decrees  and  monuments  till  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
thirty  tyrants,” 
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Interment.  The  ancients  never  placed  one  body  upon  another,  190. 

loNiCK  Order,  finest  existing  specimen  of  the  column,  34;  bases  of  square  blocks, 
&c.,  86;  volutes  and  ornaments  very  beautiful  and  different  from  others,  I78;  fine 
specimen,  the  columns  fluted,  and  capitals  exquisitely  designed,  251. 

Isinglass,  used  for  windows,  221. 

IsoDOMON,  stones  in  regular  courses,  the  joints  resting  on  the  centres  of  the  sub- 
jacent stones,  54. 

IsopsEPHES.  Occurrence  of  these  verses,  199. 

Addition.  The  Isopsephes  consisted  in  verses,  which  made  the  numeral  letters  of 
every  line  correspond  ; e.  g.  suppose  they  chose  the  number  3,000  forj  the  first  line, 
then  each  of  the  following  lines  was  to  produce  the  same  sum.  Some  of  these  inscrip- 
tions have  been  found  at  Pergamus.  The  shortest  is  as  follows:  it’- 

AIATATEISA  lAIATNaMH  AYS  A.  . \ ' 

AIA  ISIAOTOS  O nPAOS  lAIA  AYS  A. 

TEOMETPHS  AYS  A.  . ^ ' 

lAIH  AE  ISH  KAAH  METIOTHTI  AYSA. 

ETIMH  0HTH  AIKAI02YNH  AYSA. 

i.  e.  in  virtue  of  a particular  decree,  Alieus  Isidotus,  Geometer,  distinguished  by  his 
sweetness,  has  been  justly  honoured  for  his  moderation  and  his  goodness.  At  the  end 
of  each  verse  is  engraved  the  number  1461,,  which  each  of  them  contains.  Voyage 
Pittoresque  de  la  Gr'ece,  ii.  169,  170. 

Ivory,  flute  of,  262. 

Keys,  found  at  Herculaneum,  11 8. 

Kitchen,  the  most  ancient  known,  126;  Roman,  219. 

Knives  of  steel,  found  at  Herculaneum,  11 8. 

KpuTTra.  See  Tombs. 

K<ofxo7roA€<y,  walled  villages,  Grecian,  211. 

Labyrinths,  of  Crete,  a subterraneous  excavation,  full  of  irregular  passages,  termi- 
nating in  caverns,  68;  Egyptian,  of  three  thousand  chambers,  one  half  above,  the 
other  below,  II8 ; constructed  in  caverns,  73 ; site  of  that  on  Maeris  might  be  disco- 
vered by  excavation,  284'- 

Lace,  entirely  of  gold,  found  at  Herculaneum,  11 8. 

Ladder,  stationary  one,  formed  by  holes  made  in  rocks,  194 ; modern,  Egyptian, 
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Lamps,  found  in  Sicilian  tombs,  259. 

Addition.  Common  in  Roman  tombs,  but  rare  in  those  of  Greece.  Enc.  of 
Antiq.  ii.  920. 

Lanthorns,  found  at  Herculaneum,  11 8. 

Latches  of  doors,  found  at  Herculaneum,  11 8. 

Lebetes,  or  caldrons,  for  ornamenting  acroteria,  179. 

Lectionary,  couch  for  the  gods,  found  at  Herculaneum,  11 8. 

Letters,  Egyptian,  the  enchorial  characters,  probably  derived  from  India,  18. 

Letters, ybr  marking  (i.  e.  stamps),  found  at  Herculaneum,  11 8. 

Light-house,  Roman,  ornamented  with  columns,  48;  ruins  of  tVvo,  172;  tower 
with  an  iron,  whereon  to  hang  a light,  Egyptian,  224. 

Lions,  of  marble,  indicative  of  a demos,  6 ; common  in  Attica,  123;  in  coucbant 
postures,  perhaps  placed  on  graves,  158;  placed  upon  sepulchres,  in  spots  where 
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battles  bad  been  fought,  i68;  designated,  when  placed  on  or  near  gates,  a watch  or 
guard,  108  ; left  in  Greece  by  the  Genoese,  272  ; placed  on  tombs,  as  symbols  of 
heroes  and  warriors,  298. 

Lions’  heads,  water-spouts,  Grecian,  87  ; jessant  de  lis,  as  in  heraldry,  Indian,  90. 

Lituus,  occurs  on  Egyptian  monuments,  18. 

Locks,  found  at  Herculaneum,  &c.,  1 18,  202. 

Logeion,  or  Thymele,  a chair  or  throne,  common  in  Greece,  58. 

Machines,  for  raising  large  stones,  known  to  the  ancients,  104. 

Magazines,  vaulted  for  grain,  101  ; cut  in  a rock,  103. 

Mail  Armooh,  Egyptian,  293. 

Map,  curious  one  of  marble,  described,  30,. 

Measures,  found  at  Herculaneum,  11 8. 

Memnon,  statue  of,  subterranean  sounds,  one  explanation  of,  292. 

Addition.  The  best  solution  is  probably  that  ascribed  to  Hero  of  Alexandria,  in  his 
Pneumatics,  and  given  in  a little  work  of  high  merit  just  published,  compiled  by  Ro- 
bert Stuart,  Civil  Engineer,  and  entitled  “Anecdotes  of  Steam  Engines,”  10mo.  pp. 
5>  6. 

MearoTTopyoi.  See  Tlopyoi, 

Metopes,  reason  why  some  were  less  than  others,  204. 

Milliaries,  with  holes  at  top  for  libations,  321.  ■. 

Mill-stones,  Egyptian,  described,  190. 

Mines,  of  silver,  Greek,  148. 

Mitre,  perhaps  originated  from  the  pointed  cap  of  the  Egyptians,  208. 

Monolyths,  intended  for  the  Adytum  of  Egyptian  temples,  17 ; one  twelve  feet 
long  and  three  wide,  73;  formed  like  a modern  sentry-box,  77,  158;  another  large 
one,  109;  upright  parallelogram  w'ith  a window  and  a square  compartment  within, 
hollowed  out  of  the  stone,  208. 

Monopurgia,  single  tow^er  forts,  to  guard  passes,  173,  233. 

Mortar,  not  usual  in  Greek  buildings,  30. 

Mortars, ybr  found  at  Herculaneum,  1 18.  ' • 

Mosaick  Pavements.  See  Tesselated  Pavements.  ij  - a a;  = 

Mummies,  different  sorts  of,  89  ; chiefly  found  at  Sakara,  247. 

Addition.  Belzoni’s  account  of  Mummies  is  very  minute  and  valuable.  He  saw 
none  standing.  They  were  laid  together  in  horizontal  rows.  Some  were  sunk  into  a 
cement,  which  must  have  been  nearly  fluid,  when  the  cases  were  placed  on  it.  The 
lower  classes  were  not  buried  in  cases.  They  were  dried  up  by  exposure  to  the  sun. 
No  gum  nor  any  thing  else  is  to  be  found  in  them.  The  linen  in  which  they  are 
folded  is  of  a coarser  sort,  and  less  in  quantity.  They  have  no  ornament  about  them 
of  any  consequence,  and  they  are  piled  up  in  layers,  so  as  to  crowd  several  caves,  ex- 
cavated for  the  purpose  in  a rude  manner.  No  mummies  of  animals  are  to  be  found 
in  the  tombs  of  the  higher  sort  of  people,  while  few  or  no  papyri  are  to  be  found 
among  the  lower  orders,  and  if  any  occur  they  are  only  small  pieces,  stuck  upon  the 
breast  with  a little  gum  or  asphaltum.  In  the  same  spot  where  he  found  mummies 
in  cases,  he  found  others  without,  and  in  these,  papyri  are  most  likely  to  be  met  with. 
He  remarked,  that  the  mummies  in  the  cases  have  no  papyri,  at  least  he  never  ob- 
served any.  On  the  contrary  in  those  without  cases,  they  are  often  found.  It  ap- 
peared to  him  that  such  people  as  could  afford  it,  w'ould  have  a case  to  be  buried  in. 
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upon  which  the  history  of  their  lives  was  painted.  Those  who  could  not  afford  a case, 
were  contented  to  have  their  lives  written  on  papyri,  rolled  up  and  placed  above  their 
knees.  Even  in  the  appearance  of  the  cases  there  is  a great  difference,  some  excessively 
plain;  others  more  ornamented;  and  some  very  richly  adorned  with  figures,  well 
painted.  The  cases  are  generally  of  Egyptian  sycamore ; apparently  that  was  the 
most  plentiful  wood  in  the  country,  as  it  is  usually  employed  for  the'different  utensils. 
All  the  cases  have  a human  face,  male  or  female.  Some  of  the  large  cases  contain 
others  within  them,  either  of  wood  or  plaister  painted.  The  inner  cases  are  sometimes 
fitted  to  the  body  of  the  mummy;  others  are  only  covers  to  the  body  in  form  of  a 
man.  Women  are  distinguishable  from  the  men  by  the  beard  anff  breast^  like  that  on 
the  outside.  Some  of  the  mummies  have  garlands  of  flowers,  and  leaves  df  the  acacia  or 
sunt  tree,  over  their  heads  and  breasts.  This  tree  is  often  seen  on  the  banks  of  the 
Nile  above  Thebes,  and  particularly  in  Nubia.  The  flower,  when  fresh,  is  yellow, 
and  of  a very  hard  substance,  appearing  as  if  artificial.  The  leaves  also  are  very 
strong  and  high  dried,  and  turned  brown,  but  still  retain  their  firmness.  In  the  inside 
of  these  mummies  are  found  lumps  of  asphaltum,  sometimes  so  large  as  to  weigh  two 
pounds.  The  entrails  of  these  mummies  are  often  found  bound  up  in  linen  and  as- 
phaltum. What  does  not  incorporate  with  the  fleshy  part,  remains  of  the  natural 
colour  of  the  pilch,  but  that  which  does  incorporate  becomes  brown,  and  generally 
mixed  with  the  grease  of  the  body,  forming  a mass  which,  on  pressure,  crumbles  into 
dust.  The  wooden  case  is  first  covered  with  a layer  or  two  of  cement,  not  unlike 
plaister  of  Paris,  and  in  these  are  sometimes  cast  figures  in  basso-relievo,  for  which 
they  made  niches,  cut  in  stone.  The  whole  case  is  painted,  the  ground  generally  yel- 
low ; the  figures  and  hieroglyphicks,  blue,  green,  red,  and  black.  The  last  is  very 
seldom  used.  The  whole  of  the  painting  is  covered  with  a varnish,  which  preserves 
it  very  effectually.  Some  of  the  colours  were  in  Belzoni’s  opinion,  vegetable,  for  they 
are  evidently  transparent,  pp.  1 69,  170. 

Supposed  Mummies  of  Priests.  The  next  sort  of  mummy  he  thinks  to  have  been 
appropriated  to  the  priests.  They  are  folded  in  a manner  totally  different  from  the 
others,  and  so  carefully  executed,  as  to  show  the  great  respect  paid  to  these  personages; 
the  bandages  or  straps  of  red  and  white  linen  intermixed,  covering  the  whole  body, 
and  forming  a*curious  effect  from  the  two  colours.  The  arms  and  legs  are  not  in- 
cluded in  the  same  envelope  with  the  body,  as  in  the  common  mode,  but  are  bandaged 
separately,  even  the  fingers  and  toes  are  preserved  distinct.  They  have  sandals  of 
painted  leather  on  their  feet,  and  bracelets  on  their  arms  and  wrists.  They  are  always 
found  with  their  arms  across  their  breasts,  but  not  pressing  it;  and  though  the  body 
be  bound  with  such  a quantity  of  linen,  the  shape  of  the  person  is  carefully  pre- 
served in  every  limb.  The  cases,  in  which  mummies  of  this  sort  are  found,  are  some- 
what better  executed,  and  Belzoni  saw  one  that  had  the  eyes  and  eyebrows  in  enamel 
beautifully  executed  in  imitation  of  nature.  He  found  eight  mummies  aJl  untouched 
since  they  had  been  deposited  in  their  resting  places.  The  cases  lay  flat  on  the 
ground,  facing  the  east,  in  two  equal  rows,  imbedded  four  inches  deep  in  mortar,  which 
must  have  been  soft  when  they  were  put  into  it,  for  when  he  had  them  removed,  the 
impression  of  them  remained  perfect,  pp.  170,  17I.  The  cases  were  all  painted,  and 
one  had  a large  covering  thrown  over  it,  exactly  like  the  pall  upon  the  coffiris  of  the 
present  day.  Some  mummies  had  new  linen,  apparently  put  over  the  old  rags,  which 
proves  that  the  Egyptians  took  great  care  of  the  dead,  and  even  for  many  years  after 
their  decease,  223. 
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Mummies  of  the  lower  orders  are  only  covered  with  simple  teguments,  and  smeared 
over  with  a composition  which  preserved  the  muscles  from  corruption.  Lights  10. 

Musical  instruments,  found  at  Herculaneum,  il8. 

Nails,  found  at  Herculaneum,  ll8  ; of  bronze,  composition  of,  163. 

Naoff  €V  TTOcpaa-Taa-iv,  what,  86. 

Naulon,  or  Charon’s  fare,  found  in  coffins,  267. 

Naumachia,  remarkable  one  in  Greece,  272. 

Necklaces,  fouund  at  Herculaneum,  ll8;  of  the  age  of  Homer,  of  surprising 
workmanship,  adorned  with  curious  figures  of  Sirens,  129. 

Niches,  images  of  death  in  some  of  them,  17  ; cut  in  rocks  with  steps  to  ascend  to 
them,-172;  supposed  for  idols,  Egyptian,  l8l  ; for  whole  length  statues,  189. 

Noragis,  treasure  so  called,  182. 

Nursing,  Egyptian,  the  women  employed,  sat  straddling,  119. 

Obelisks,  denoted  entrances  of  grand  buildings,  12 ; machinery  used  for  raising 
them,  64  ; with  pedestals,  in  India,  go  ; one  with  two  broad  sides,  only  not  equilateral, 
100 ; a kind  of  one  in  two  stories,  I03  ; the  oldest  in  Egypt,  II3  ; a columnar  needle 
with  fourteen  sides,  and  bearing  three  tigers  on  the  top,  Indian,  136 ; of  one  solid 
stone,  but  small,  239  ; supposed  votive  offerings,  238. 

Addition.  The  following  extracts  and  abstracts  are  taken  from  a w’ork,  entitled, 

De  Origine  et  Usu  Oheliscorum,  auctore  Georgia  Zoege  Dano"  fol.  Rom.  1797. 

Name  of^  S^c.  “ Isque  loquendi  usus  nunc  obtinet  ut  metas  quascunque  quadrila- 
teras  sensimque  gracilescentes  dicamus  oheliscos.  Sed  quo  veterum  narrationes,  recte 
intelligantur  opus  visum  est  raonere  obeliscos  veteribus,  dici  eos  tantum  quos  magnos 
vel  medios  hodie  vocare  solemus,  reliquos  autem  stelas ; quanquam  contendere  nolim 
cunctas  ^gyptiorum  stelas  ad  hanc  figuram  fuisse  formatas,”*  p.  129. 

What  the  ancient  Egyptians  called  them  is  unknown,  p.  129.  Kircher  and  others 
think  that  the  Egyptians  called  them  by  a word  signifying  “ fingers  of  the  sun,”  ih. 
Pliny’s  definition  of  the  origin  of  them  is  admitted,  but  inter  veteres  nemo  scriptum 
reliquit  a veruum  similitudine  vocatos  fuisse  obeliscos  Egyptios  ; et  Diodorus  ubi  lapi- 
dem  Semiramide  erectum  cujus  una  latitude  quinta  pars  erat  universae  altitudinis  a 
figura  obeliscum  dictum  fuisse  scribit,  ad  vocis  significationem  neutiquam  videtur 
respexissfe.  Fieri  potuit,  ut  jEgyptium  vocabulum  quo  appellari  solebat  hsec  ste- 
larum  species,  ejusmodi  efferretur  sono,  ut  Graeco  homini  in  mentera  revocaret  o3e?vouy 
vel  o^eXia-Kous ; fieri  et  potuit  ut  nomen  istud  aliquo  modo  involveret  radiorum  signi- 
ficatum.”'f'  130.  [Bryant’s  definition  is  confuted.  There  are  other  suppositions,  but 
not  sustained  by  proof.] 

There  were  no  trilateral  obelisks  among  the  Egyptians,  133.  There  is  no  certain 


* "This  method  of  speaking  now  obtains,  that  we  call  all  quadrilateral  met(E  declining  gradually  upwards, 
obelisks  : whereas  to  understand  the  ancient  writers  correctly,  it  is  worth  while  to  observe,  that  the  obelisks 
of  the  ancients  were  only  those  which  were  large  or  of  middling  size  (magnos  vel  medios)  but  the  rest  they 
called  stela: ; although  I do  not  contend  that  all  the  stela:  of  the  Egyptians  were  in  figure  obeliscal.” — P.  129. 

t " Among  the  ancients  no  one  has  left  it  in  writing  that  the  Egyptian  obelisks  were  denominated  from  a 
resemblance  of  spits.  And  Diodorus,  where  he  writes,  that  a stone,  erected  by  Semiramis,  of  which  the 
breadth  was  a fifth  part  of  the  whole  height,  was  called  from  the  figure  an  obelisk,  seems  by  no  means  to 
have  had  regard  to  the  Greek  signification  of  the  word.  It  may  be,  that  the  Egyptian  word,  which  desig- 
nated this  kind  of  ste/ce,  might,  from  its  sound,  recall  to  the  mind  of  a Greek,  o/3e\ovs  or  o(ie\i<xKovs  ■,  and  it 
may  be,  that  this  term  might  in  some  measure  include  the  signification  of  rays.” 
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rule  concerning  the  figure  and  symmetry  of  obelisks.  Kircher’s  account  (De  Obelisco 
Pamphylio,  p.  52,)  is  fanciful,  135,  136. 

Use,  8sc.  The  use  of  obelisks  is  not  related  by  the  ancients,  except  that  they  were 
offered  to  gods,  for  presents.  Pliny,  who  is  obscure  on  the  subject,  has  been  supposed 
to  say  that  they  were  used  as  gnomons,  “ de  ingente  horologio  in  pavimento  circum 
obeliscum  concinnato  (l5fi),  in  hoc  omnes  conveniunt  quod  diebus  umbrarum  ope 
metiendis  obeliscus  inservierit  in  campo  Martio  ” * * * §.  157. 

Obelisks  not  to  be  confused  with  stelae,  appertaining  to  tombs  (69),  for  they  had  no 
relation  to  funeral  monuments,  I70. 

The  obelisks  were  merely  memorial  stones,  in  the  beginning,  without  charac- 
ters or  letters  inscribed,  but  afterwards  were  ornamented  and  inscribed,  sometimes  with 
historical,  sometimes  with  scientifick,  sometimes  with  religious  mattersi  Sometimes 
they  were  placed  in  courts  of  temples,  sometimes  in  caves  or  adyta,  sometimes  upon 
tumuli,  or  on  any  other  place  which  famous  events  had  rendered  memorable  to  poste- 
rity. Afterwards,  when  they  were  thought  the  chief  ornaments  of  temples,  two  6f 
them  were  commonly  placed  before  the  doors  or  entrances,  174. 

Egyptian  mode  of  making  them.  Designabant  ^gyptii  colie  stratum  obelisco 
idoneum  ; complanabaut  fossoriis  instrnmentiis  superficiem  et  latus ; dein  scalpro  inci- 
debant  sulcos  aliquos  sive  canales  ad  definienda  latera  opposita,  quibus  ad  certam  profun 
ditatem  excavatis  cuneorum  ope  de  rupe  revellebant  obeliscum.  Ita  fecisse  eos  ex  lapi- 
cidinarum  vestigiis  prope  Syenen  existentibus,  collegit  Pocockius  (p.  11 8.  note  i.)  si- 
milique  ratione  hodie  quoque  in  Gallia  Septentrionali  excidi  graniti  frusta,  longa  pedes 
quadraginta  quinque,  latos  octodecirn  docet  Goguetus,-|-  185. 

Chamuleis  impositi  ergatarum  subsidio  trahebantur  ad  fluvium  dein  navigio  ad  quod- 
vis  .®gypto  oppidum  deferebantur ; rate  littori  firiniter  alligata  et  ponte  facto  de  tra- 
bibus  validis  ab  extreme  littoris  raargine  vel  a gradibus  in  rupe  incisis,  usque  in  ratem 
pertingentibus,  quodlibet  pondus  cylindris  suppositis  in  ratem  transferri  poterat,;};  1S5. 

Machines  used,  &c.  That  the  machines  used  for  elevating  the  blocks  were  the 
same  as  those  of  modern  architects,  we  learn  from  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  and  the 

Anaglyphae  in  Stylobate  Obelisci  Theodosiani,”  186  . . ; but  our  author  does  not 
doubt  that  the  Egyptian  nation,  so  practised  and  so  eminent  in  building,  “ gradatim 
adinvenisse  mechanices  compendia,  cylindros,  rotas,  ergatas,  trochleasque  et  alia  forte 
quae  in  tanta  crnli  morumque  distantia  nulla  conjectura  assequi  possumus,^  187.” 


* ''From  the  great  horologe,  made  in  the  pavement  around  the  obelisk.  In  this  all  agree,  that  the  obelisk 
in  the  Campus  Martius  served  for  measuring  the  time  of  day  by  the  aid  of  its  shadows." 

t " The  Egyptians  used  to  make  out  in  a hill  a stratum  fit  for  an  obelisk  ; levelled  the  surface  and  .sides 
with  digging  tools,  then  with  a chisel  ( scalprumj  cut  some  furrows  or  channels  to  define  the  opposite  sides, 
which  being  excavated  to  a certain  depth,  by  the  aid  of  wedges  they  tore  the  obelisk  from  the  rock.  That 
such  was  the  method  Pocock  shows,  from  vestiges  existing  in  quarries  near  Syene,  and  bya  similar  method  still 
practised  in  France,  pieces  of  granite  are  cut  forty-five  feet  long  and  eighteen  broad,  as  Goguet  informs  us.” 

{ “The  obelisks  being  placed  upon  sledges,  by  the  aid  of  workmen  were  dragged  to  the  river;  afterwards 
by  water-carriage  conveyed  to  any  town  of  Egypt.  A vessel  (rate,  perhaps  better  translated  raft)  being 
firmly  tied  to  the  shore  and  a bridge  made  of  strong  beams  from  the  extreme  edge  of  the  shore,  or  from 
steps  cut  in  the  bank,  reaching  as  far  as  the  ratis,  any  weight,  by  means  of  rollers,  could  be  transferred  to 
the  vessel  or  raft." 

§ Our  author  does  not  doubt  but  that  the  Egyptians  had  invented  all  the  compendia  of  mechanics,  viz 
rollers,  wheels,  cranes,  screws,  and  perhaps  other  things,  which  in  such  a distance  of  climate  and  manners, 
we  cannot  by  any  conjecture  ascertain. 
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The  Egyptian  Obelisks  had  no  bases.  “ Stylobatarum  loco  humilibus  pliutbis 
contenti  opere  multo  minore  statuerunt  obeliscos.  Opus  non  erat  tU;  suspensum  extol- 
leretur  saxum,  sed  aggere  a terra  lapidibusve  facto  trahendo  efFerebatur,  usque  dum 
basis  immineret  foramini  in  plintho  excavato,  dein  funibus  cacumini  circumligatis, 
trochleis  ergatisque  ritib  dispositis  et  turre  e trabibus  constructa  regione,  modico  opera- 
rum  numero  attollebatur,  atque  ubi  ad  perpendiculum  esset  erectum  pondere  suo  sub- 
sidebat  in  foramen  plinthi.”*  187. 

In  carving  the  figures,  the  Egyptians  seem  to  have  used  the  same  tools  as  the  mo- 
derns, 189. 

Belzoni  saw  an  obelisk  ivith  a pedestal^  356’. 

Eustace  notes,  that  obelisks  were  placed  by  the  Romans  principally  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  an  imperial  sepulchre,  or  amidst  the  ruins  of  a circus,  ii.  7. 

Observatory,  erected  over  a well,  &c.  Egyptian,  265.  , 

Octangular  columns,  occurring  in  Egypt,  but  not  Egyptian,  107  ; at  least  Ro- 
man, 311.  See  Columns. 

Octagon  buildings.  Temple  in  Italy,  35  ; in  Greece,  Roman,  49,  88  ; Gaulish, 
68,  161,  198,  321 ; proved  to  have  been  treasuries,  177. 

Odea,  situated  on  the  left  hand  coming  from  the  theatre,  94. 

Olympus.  Assembly  of  the  gods  here,  whence  derived,  180. 

Oracles,  subterranean  galleries,  69,  or  Hiera,  Adyta,  precincts.  See.  121  ; a niche 
with  an  aperture,  172  ; concealed  rooms  annexed  to  them,  306. 

Orchards.  Greek,  131. 

Orrery,  of  glass,  found  at  Herculaneum,  1 19. 

Oven,  (Dutch)y  found  at  Herculaneum,  II8;  a common  oven  very  ancient,  125. 

Packing  goods,  Egyptian  mode  of,  183. 

Paint  for  the  face,  found  at  Herculaneum,  11 8. 

Palaces,  Egyptian,  286.  See  Frontispiece,  described,  287. 

PALANauiNS,  Egyptian  use,  29 1,  294. 

Pannels,  with  mouldings,  archetype  of,  Egyptian,  II9. 

Panniers,  Egyptian,  very  large,  shaped  like  a dice-box,  256. 

Papyrus,  growing  in  Sicily,  27 1. 

Parapets,  bored  in  grooves  for  pouring  down  melted  lead,  &c.,  269. 

Pasture,  common  of.  See  Common. 

Pastry  moulds,  found  at  Herculaneum,  I18. 

Pavements.  Very  few  tesselated  pavements  iii  Greece,  15  ; of  the  pattern  of  a 
rose,  117;  of  herring-bone  work,  152;  tesselated  described,  176;  tesselated  not  sym- 
metrick,  221;  first  instance  of  Roman,  224 ; composed  of  various  coloured  pebbles, 
so  strongly  cemented,  as  to  be  sawn  in  block,  and  resemble  marble,  274  * tesselated, 
varying  from  the  usual  pattern,  321. 

Addition.  Annexed  to  the  Italica  of  La  Borde,  Paris,  atlas  fol.  1802,  are  “ Re- 
cherches  sur  la  Peinture  en  Mosaique  chez  les  Anciens,  &c.”  of  which  the  following 


* “The  Egyptians  being  contented  with  low  plinths,  instead  of  stylobates,  erected  their  obelisks  with 
much  less  trouble.  There  was  no  need  that  the  stone  should  be  elevated  in  suspension,  but  it  was  dragged 
along  a causeway  made  of  earth  or  stones,  until  the  base  impended  over  a hole  made  in  the  plinth,  then 
the  ropes  being  tied  round  the  top,  and  the  engines  rightly  disposed,  and  a tower  of  beatps  consti  ucted 
oj)j)Osite  fe  regione,  says  our  author,  but  evidently  round  it,  to  prevent  fracture  by  fitlling]  it  was  elevated 
by  a small  number  of  workmen,  and  when  it  was  raised  to  the  perpendicular,  subsided  by  its  own  weight 
into  the  cavity  of  the  plinth.” 
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is  an  abstract : “ shells,  feathers,  pieces  of  bark,  metals,  stuffs,  &c.  formed  among  the 
savages,  the  first  species  of  painting.  It  is  specially  among  the  orientals  that  this 
passion  for  magnificence  shewed  itself  most,  and  this  passed  from  their  clothes  to  their 
furniture.”  p.  78.  “ C’est  a cette  epoque,  que  fon  peut  marquer  I’origine  de  la  mo- 

saique,  dont  il  est  dejc\  parl4  dans  le  iv.  livre  de  Rois  (1.  iv.  c.  24.  v.  id.)  ou  I’on  voit 
que  Nabuchodonosor  emmena  mille  fabricants  en  mosaique  de  Jerusalem  a Babylone 
lors  de  sa  premiere  incursion  dans  la  Palestine,  et  plus  loin  dans  la  description  du  fes- 
tin  a Assuerus  (Esth.  c.  i.  v.  6.)  on  remarque  entre  autres  richesses  des  lits  d’or,  et  d’ar- 
gent,  plactis  sur  un  pav4  compost  de  pierres  precieuses,  imitant  la  peinture  par  la 
vari^t^  de  leurs  couleurs.  Les  Indiens  avoient  aussi  un  temple,  dont  le  pav6  6toit  fait 
de  perles,  rang^es  d’une  mani^re  symbolique.  Les  maisons  des  Sab^ens  et  de  Gereens 
dans  I’Arabie  ^toient  toutes  incrust^es  d’or,  d’argent,  d’ivoire,  et  de  pierres  precieuses  ; 
inais  les  Perses  et  les  Assyriens  surpassoient  tous  les  autres  dans  ce  genre  de  magni- 
ficence; et  il  est  probable,  que  les  Grecs  recurent  d’eux  cette  invention,  tant  par  les 
commercants  Pheniciens,  que  par  leur  colonies  qui  commen9oient  ^ s’^tabler  en  Asie. 
lls  appell^rent  ce  genre  d’ouvrage*  lithostroton,  de  XjQoy  pierre,  et  o-rparoy  pav^,  qui 
par  la  suite  eutplusieurs  denominations  differentes  suivant  ce  qu’il  repr^sentoit  et  la  ma- 
ti^redont  il^toit  compose.  Les  Grecs  n’eurent  d’abord  que  de  pav6s  peints,  auxquels  ils 
substituerent  ceux-ci,  suivant  Pline.  ^Pavimenta  originem  habent  apud  Graecos  elaborata 
arte  picturae  ratione,  donee  lithostrota  expulere  ea.*  lls  dtoient  composes  de  simples 
tesserce,  et  non  depetits  cubes  de  verre,  comme  suppose  Furieti.  C’est  de  cette  espece 
de  mosaique  en  pierre,  que  parloit  le  poete  Nilus,  et  qu’etoient  composes  les  paves  du 
c616bre  Sozus,  cit6  par  Pline.  On  a cru  retrouver  un  des  ouvrages  de  cette  artiste  dans  les 
colombes  du  capitole,  mais  elles  n’en  sont  vraisemblablement  qu’une  copie  posterieure 
de  tres  longs  temps.  Cet  art  devint  general  dans  la  Grece.  Athenee  parlant  du  luxe 
de  Demetrius  de  Phalere,  d6crit  la  richesse  des  pav6s  de  son  palais.  Galien,  rapportant 
le  trait  de  Diogene,  qui  crach^  sur  la  figure  d’un  homme,  qui  lui  montroit  sa  maison, 
ajoute  qu’il  s’en  excusa  sur  ce  qu’il  lui  ^toit  impossible  de  trouver  une  place  plus  sale 
nulle-part,  les  murs  ^tant  orn^s  de  peintures  superbes,  et  le  plancher  parquete  de  petits 
cubes  precieuses.  Cette  sorte  de  magnificence  ^toit  si  recherch^e,  qu’on  se  servoit  meme 
pour  orner  les  vaisseaux.  Hieron,  Roi  de  Syracuse,  en  fit  construire  un,  on  toute. la 
fable  d’lliade,  se  trouvoit  represent^e  avec  de  petites  pierres;  ce  vaisseau,  ouvrage 
d’Archimede,  fut  donn^  en  present  a Ptolemee,  Roi  d’Egypte,  et  fournit  peut-dtre 
I’id^e  d’un  autre  du  meme  genre,  qui  fut  construit  par  Ptolemee  Philopator ; et  on  se 
trouvoit  entre  autres  recherches  une  grotte,  decore  de  figures  en  mosaique.  Cet  art 
parvint  des  Grecs  aux  Rornains,  avant  la  guerre  des  Cimbres  ; suivant  Pline  com- 
men9a  ^ «tre  fort  en  vigueur  que  du  temps  de  Sylla.”'|~  The  use  of  glass  became  com- 


* Ce  n’est  guere  que  vers  la  quatorzifeme  siScle  que  ce  mot  de  Musaicum  ou  Mosaicutn  fut  en  usage ; et 
mfeme  celui  de  Musivum,  dont  il  derive,  n’est  jamais  pris  par  les  anciens  pour  les  pav^s,  mais  seulement 
pour  les  decorations  des  coupoles  et  des  murailles. 

t “It  is  to  this  epoch  that  we  may  ascribe  the  origin  of  the  Mosaick,  of  which  mention  is  made  in  the  4th 
book  of  Kings  (1.  iv.  c.  24.  v.  16.),  where  we  see  that  Nebuchadnezzar  brought  a thousand  workmen  in  Mo- 
saick from  Jerusalem  to  Babylon,  after  his  first  incursion  into  Palestine  ; and  afterwards,  in  the  description 
of  the  feast  of  Ahasuerus  (Esth.  ch.  i.  v.  6.)  we  remark,  among  other  riches,  beds  of  gold  and  silver,  placed 
upon  a pavement  composed  of  precious  stones,  imitating  painting  by  the  variety  of  their  colours.  The  Indians 
had  also  a temple,  the  pavement  of  which  was  made  of  peaHs,  arranged  in  a symbolick  manner.  The  houses 
of  the  Sabseans  and  Gerteans  in  Arabia  were  all  incrusted  with  gold,  silver,  ivory,  and  preciotis  stones;  but 
the  Persians  and  Assyrians  surpassed  all  the  others  in  this  kind  of  magitificence,  and  it  is  probable,  that  the 
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mon  in  the  age  of  Augustus,  and  pavements  were  so  complicated  as  to  take  different  de- 
nominations, There  were  four  principal  kinds,  viz.  Sectilia,  made  of  pieces  of  marble 
cut  in  large  compartments ; Secta,  nearly  like  our  parquets  of  marble ; Tesselata,  or 
quadratoria,  composed  of  tesserae  or  small  cubes  of  glass  or  marble  ; and  the  Vermwu- 
lata,  or  the  same  tesserae,  but  named  from  the  design.  In  the  later  ages  the  new  and 
old  religions  were  mixed  together  in  the  designs.  David  and  Goliath  appear  in  some. 
The  Christian  monogram  accompanies  a figure  of  Neptune  in  another.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  when  the  art  was  almost  forgotten,  Andrew  Tafti  learned 
it  from  atireek  named  Apollonius,  who  worked  at  the  church  of  St.  Mark  of  Venice, 
and  became  the  founder  of  the  modern  mosaick.  71 — 85. 

I^AVi LIONS,  or  pleasure  houses,  21 7. 

Pebbles,  split;  used  for  walling,  the  split  side  outwards,  318.  See  Pavements. 

Pelisse,  thri  modern,  an  old  Egyptian  costume,  294. 

Perch,  ntoveable,  for  storksj  Egyptian  furniture,  294. 

Perforations.  See  Buildings. 

Peristyle,  formed  by  two  orders,  elevated  one  over  the  other,  called  the  most  rich 
of  all,  1 13. 

Persepolitan  Writing,  200.  Some  account  of,  265. 

Addition.  Sir  Robert  Kerr  Porter  says,  “ the  learned  Grotefund,  in  his  Appendix 
to  Heeren,  in  speaking  of  these  characters  observes,  ‘ that  the  elementary  forms  of 
the  cuneiform  writing  are  only  two,  the  wedge  and  the  angle  being  totally  devoid  of 
curves.  The  general  directions  of  the  wedges  are  with  their  points  downwards,  or 
towards  the  right ; others  in  perpendicular,  horizontal,  or  sloping  positions.  The  rect- 
angles have  always  one  direction,  their  points  being  constantly  turned  towards  the 
right.  These  simple  characteristicks  mark  how  an  inscription  ought  to  be  held,  show- 
ing that  it  follows  a horizontal,  not  a perpendicular  line.  Indeed  the  strokes  so  fre- 
quently drawn  between  the  rows  of  characters  sufficiently  show  this  rule,  though  there 


Greeks  received  from  them  this  invention,  as  well  by  Phenician  Merchants  as  by  their  Colonies,  which  began 
to  be  established  in  Asia.  They  called  this  kind  of  work  * lithostroton,  from  \idos,  n stone  and  ar  par  os,  paved, 
which  in  the  end  had  many  different  denominations,  according  to  the  subject  of  the  representation,  or  the 
material  of  which  it  was  composed.  The  Greeks  had  only,  at  first,  painted  pavements,  to  which  they  substi- 
tuted these  in  question,  according  to  Pliny.  ‘ Pavements  of  elaborate  art,  by  means  of  painting,  have  their 
origin  among  the  Greeks,  until  tesselated  floors  expelled  them.’  They  were  composecj  of  simple  tesseree  and 
not  of  small  cubes  of  glass  as  Furieti  supposes.  It  is  of  this  kind  of  Mosaick  that  the  poet  Nilus  spoke,  and 
of  which  were  composed  the  pavements  of  the  celebrated  Sozus,  quoted  by  Pliny.  One  of  the  works  of  this 
artist  is  thought  to  have  been  discovered  in  the  doves  of  the  capitol,  but  they  are  probably  only  a very  ancient 
copy  of  them.  This  art  became  general  in  Greece.  .Athenaeus,  speaking  of  the  luxury  of  Demetrius  of 
Phalera,  describes  the  riches  of  the  pavements  of  his  palace.  Galen,  mentioning  the  anecdote  of  Demos- 
thenes, who  spit  upon  the  figure  of  a man,  who  was  showing  him  his  house,  adds,  that  he  excused  himself 
by  observing  that  he  could  not  find  a more  dirty  place  any  where,  the  walls  being  adorned  with  superb 
paintings,  and  the  floor  inlaid  with  small  precious  cubes.  This  sort  of  magnificence  was  so  recherch^e,  that 
it  tvas  even  used  to  ornament  ships.  Hieron,  King  of  Syracuse,  built  one,  where  all  the  story  of  the  Iliad 
was  represented  with  small  stones.  This  ship,  the  work  of  Archimedes,  was  given  as  a present  to  Ptolemy, 
King  of  Egypt,  and  jierhaps  furnished  the  idea  of  another  of  the  same  kind,  which  was  built  by  Ptolemy 
Philoirator  ; and  there  was  found  among  other  curiosities  (recherches),  a grotto  decorated  with  figures  in 
Mosaick.  This  art  came  from  the  Greeks  to  the  Romans  before  the  war  with  the  Cimbri,  according  to  Pliny, 
but  began  to  be  in  vogue  only  :n  the  time  of  Sylla.” 

♦ “ It  is  only  about  (he  fourteenth  century,  that  this  term  Mnsaicum  or  Mosaick  came  into  use;  and 
even  the  word  Mimvum,  from  which  it  is  derived,  is  never  used  by  the  ancients  for  pavements,  only  for  the 
decoration  of  cupolas  and  walls.”— Thus  La  Borde. — The  modern  Mosaick  is  distinguished  from  the  ancient 
tesselated  work  by  being  shaded.  F. 
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are  exceptions  in  compliance  with  any  peculiar  form  of  the  tablet  of  the  inscription  ; 
for  instance,  round  the  windows  at  Persepolis,  and  in  small  cylinders,  where  the  letters 
appear  on  an  upright  column.  According  to  M.  Grotefund  there  exist  three  kinds  of 
these  letters  or  characters,  all  of  which  are  to  be  seen  at  Persepolis  and  Mourgaub 
(Pasargaudce)f  in  every  distinct  piece  of  sculpture,  where  an  inscription  is  found,  and 
there  it  is  always  repeated  thrice,  each  repetition  being  in  one  of  the  three  distinct 
species  of  characters,  though  all  of  the  same  genus.  The  positions  of  the  inscriptions  are 
usually  one  under. the  other,  or  side  by  side,  and  commonly  corresponding  word  for  word. 
This  style  of  inscribing  the  same,  words  or  matter  in  three  different  characters  or  lan- 
guages appears  to  have  been  very  general  over  the  East.  We  fiqd,,i^, in  ,. the  antiquities 
of  Egypt,  &c.  The  three  species  of  cuneiform  characters  are  .diatinguished  by  the 
greater  or  less  multiplication  of  the  two  fundamental  forms,r,and,a^®!!^|^ir  p^^Mdons. 
The  first  species  or  alphabet,  contains  the  greatest  mingling  of  tb^TuudapneBtal  forms 
and  positions  ; the  second  shows  more  horizontal  wedges  and  fewerg.angles  than  the 
first,  and  is  distinguishable  from  the  third  by  possessing  fewer ;-«lopipg^ wedges,  and 
none  which  cross  each  other.  The  third  shows  more  sloping  wedges  than  the.  second, 
and  also  admits  their  crossing.  Sir  R.  K.  Porter  s Persia,  ii.  418 — 420. 

Perspective,  consulted  by  the  ancients,  who  lengthened  figures  according  to  their 
distance  from  the  eye,  238. 

PuALLiCK  Worship,  whence  derived,  and  when  introduced  into  Greece,  19,  232. 

Pharos,  a square  tower,  101.  See  Light-House. 

Pictures,  in  fresco,  upon  the  inward  walls  of  temples,  II6;  subjects  of,  324. 

Pigeon  House,  Egyptian,  described,  224. 

Pillars  of  Memorial,  in  honour  of  wise  and  virtuous  men,  a Greek  custom.  111. 

Pins,  found  at  Herculaneum,  I18. 

Plate,  golden,  found  at  Herculaneum,  II8. 

Plating  of  silver  upon  iron,  found  in  a Celtick  kistvaen,  147. 

Plinths,  at  the  lower  part  of  the  bases  of  columns,  not  ancient,  30. 

Plough,  Ploughing.  Egyptian  mode  of  ploughing  described,  83,  250  ; plough, 
Egyptian,  curious,  with  two  perpendicular  wedge-formed  blades  on  the  handle,  295. 

Podia.  See  Dorick  Order. 

PoLYANDRiA,  bariows  of  the  killed  in  battle,  298. 

PoM.SERiUM,  sepulchres  in,  259. 

Ponds,  surrounded  by  galleries,  Egyptian,  fiO;  for  swimming,  97;  entirely  con- 
structed of  masonry  at  Herculaneum,  117.  See  Gardens. 

Porphyry,  an  unknown  green  kind,  98. 

Portals,  immense,  276.  See  Doors,  Gates. 

Porticoes,  connecting  buildings,  II5;  for  philosophical  or  rhetorical  lectures, 
schools,  &c.,  2-23  ; open,  Grecian,  302. 

Ports,  united  to  cities  by  long  connecting  walls,  ig6;  Roman  223.  See  Cothon, 
Harbours. 

Pottery,  of  black  varnish  and  white  with  brown  spiral  lines,  very  ancient, 
with  a silvery  or  pearly  varnish,  Roman,  not  an  invention  of  the  15th  century,  223. 

Priests,  living  in  colleges  annexed  to  temples,  and  holding  grazing  farms,  36,  139 ; 
had  apartments  around  temples,  Egyptian,  2fi0. 

Prisons,  that  of  Socrates,  29  ; in  quarries,  270. 

PROPYLi?:A,  of  Athens,  32. 

Prytaneum,  what,  &c.  266. 
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PsEUDO-CYCLOPEAN.  Tlic  sccond  polygonal  style,  1. 

PsEUDO-PERiPTEiiAL.  A Compound  of  the  apteral  and  peripteral,  7 ; a peculiar 
temple  of  this  kind,  186.  See  Temples. 

PsEUDO-viRiDARiA,  mock  gardens,  218. 

PuRAiTHEiA,  fire  altars,  lighted  by  invisible  means,  3.  , 

Ilvpyoi,  M€a-Q7Tupyoi  of  Diodorus,  what  111.  » 

Pyramids,  of  bricks,  flat  and  lumpish,  the  angles  curved,  Egyptian,  100;  Grecian, 
1-13,  211,  231  ; obeliscal  and  conical,  Egyptian,  15b;  in  stages  or  stories,  Egyptian, 
157;  merely  barrows  of  architectural  construction,  226;  sepulchres,  227  ; temples 
connected  with  them,  229  ; Indian  temples,  pyramidal,  232. 

Pyrgos,  modern  Greek,  like  the  fortified  houses  of  Scotland,  159. 

Quarries,  bad  shafts  to  admit  air,  20 ; how  worked  by  the  Egyptians,  25  ; by  the 
Greeks,  198.  See  Prisons. 

Quay,  Egyptian,  72. 

Reaping,  Egyptian,  described,  83. 

Reservoirs  for  water,  Egyptian,  24 ; subterranean  in  Italy,  50 ; arched  over,  &c. 
Carthaginian,  53  ; formed  of  galleries  in  arcades,  at  the  four  corners  holes  for  entrance  of 
the  water,  101  ; the  famous  one  at  Misenum  described,  I59  ; several  together,  264; 
the  Roman,  oblong  squares,  with  arches,  supported  by  pillars,  an  aperture  to  admit  the 
water,  and  another  to  take  away  the  waste,  a stair-case  to  descend  into  them,  and  a 
sluceto  empty  them,  and  carry  off  the  mud,  274. 

Riding.  Egyptian,  as  the  modern  Turks,  with  the  knees  parallel  to  the  pommel, 

224. 

Rings,  found  at  Herculaneum,  11 8. 

Rings  for  holding  keys,  ancient,  60. 

Roads.  Roman,  decorated  with  various  buildings,  &c.,  20;  Roman,  with  foundations 
of  blocks,  23  ; paving  them  recorded  by  inscriptions,  66  ; paved  of  moderate  sized  rough 
stones  like  modern  cities,  Grecian,  87  ; composed  of  large  flags,  Roman,  101  ; of  large 
flat  stones,  supported  on  each  side  by  a pavement  about  a foot  high,  of  the  time  of  the 
Roman  Republick,  102  ; finest  in  all  Greece,  124;  rocks  in  them,  curiously  hewn  into 
channels,  Grecian,  137;  paved  with  large  stones,  Grecian,  149;  Greek  roads  paved 
w'ith  large  square  blocks,  not  polygons,  as  the  Roman,  263  ; when  cut  through  rocks, 
with  resting  places  for  the  feet  of  horses,  and  prevention  of  slipping,  2S0. 

Rock-basins,  annexed  to  a temple  in  Greece,  124. 

Rocking-stones.  See  Cromlechs. 

Rocks.  The  summits  flattened  and  inscriptions  on  the  sides,  16;  insculped  and 
ornamented  with  niches,  131  : with  chairs  on  the  summit,  131  ; votive  with  niches,  for 
offerings,  and  inscriptions,  192;  sculptured,  257  ; natural  pyramids  of,  perhaps  sug- 
gesting the  latter  to  the  Egyptians,  310- 

Roof.  Greek  one  deseribed,  87  ; with  beams  of  single  blocks  of  stone,  211;  arched, 
with  terraces  on  the  top,  Roman,  221  ; composed  of  marble  beams  and  slabs,  Grecian, 
234.  See  I’lLES. 

Rooms.  Roman,  few  communicating  with  each  other,  222;  figures  in  gold,  silver, 
or  bronze,  nailed  upon  the  walls  of  rooms,  240.  See  Houses. 

Rope-dancing,  rejiresented  in  Egyptian  tombs,  109. 

Rule  for  measuring,  found  at  Herculaneum,  II9. 

Rudder.  The  ancient  oar  rudder,  Egyptian,  19. 

Sacrifices,  human,  Egyptian,  291. 
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Scales  and  weights,  Egyptian,  described,  45,  294,  295;  found  at  Herculaneum, 
&c.,  118,  262.  - ''''  , ‘ 

ScARABiEi,  found  in  Greece,  with  longitudinal  perforations  for  6uspensi6tt,*5. 

Screws,  found  at  Herculaneum,  1 18.  - ' 

Sea  fight,  Egyptian  represented  290.  - - 

Sea-marks,  colossal  statues  supposed  to  have  been  made  for  them,  225;^ 

Seraphs,  as  described  in  the  Bible  seen  in  Persian  sculpture,  295. 

: : Serpents,  why  painted  on  walls,  221.  * '' 

' Sewer,  first  made,  8.  ; '0TI$(J  . • ? 

Shield,  Egyptian,  290.  ^ nliw  boi-jon  - 

Shooting  at  a mark,  Egyptian  mode  of,  294.  ~ D rnsbom  ^aooa  / 1 

Shops,  arcades  in  front  of  them  for  shelter,  215;  Roman  t wo ^stofttsTdf,^l2lS['i^ de- 
scribed, &c.  220. 

Shrine,  ancient  oracular  deception  of,  22. 

Sickles,  formed  like  scythes,  Egyptian,  295. 

Slaves,  Egyptian,  particulars  of,  84. 

Sledges,  Egyptian,  smaller  than  those  now  in  use,  108. 

Snake,  of  Esculapius,  whence  derived,  98. 

Sofa,  Egyptian,  made  like  an  animal  elongated,  II9. 

Socles.  See  Stylobates. 

Soldering  Instruments,  found  at  Herculaneum,  II9. 

Sowing,  Egyptian,  a man  throwing  the  seed  before  him,  and  walking  by  the‘^ide  of 
the  oxen  at  the  plough,  84;  a woman  sowing  corn,  holding  a basket  in  one  hand,  and 
with  the  other  throwing  the  seed  behind  over  her  head,  294. 

Spare-beds,  or  strangers’  rooms,  Grecian,  130.  ^ ' ']■ 

Spelaia,  what.  See  Tombs,  74.  ' ' ‘ , 

Sphinxes,  found  in  India,  90  ; rampant,  on  the  remains  at  Persepolis,  200. 

Spoons,  found  at  Herculaneum,  II8. 

Stadium,  joined  to  the  theatres,  4 ; usual  form  an  elongated  horse-shoe,  ^8 ; the 
bed  of  it  on  a flat  space,  75,  76 ; between  elevations,  93  ; porticos  connected  with 
them,  i)6 ; one  converted  into  an  amphitheatre,  140  ; like  a long  dale,  semicirCulaPat 
the  top,  259  ; Dromos  or  Spartan,  described,  261  ; or  Hippodrome,  Egyptian,  29 1. 

Stair-cases,  outside  a house,  very  ancient,  l2fl  ; of  very  low  steps,  so  ’that  hordes 
could  ascend  them  with  facility,  Persian,  200;  double,  that  the  slaves  might* ascend  to 
the  upper  story,  without  passing  the  apartments,  2fl0 ; made  defensive  by  interrup- 
tions of  plain  perpendicular  surfaces,  in  which  a few  holes  alone  afforded  assistance  to 
the  persons  ascending,  267.  ' 

Stamps,  found  at  Herculaneum,  II8. 

Stands  for  Vases,  Egyptian,  295. 

Stars  or  Spokes,  central  ornaments  of  pannels,  234. 

Statues,  in  niches,  lid;  supposed  to  have  been  sea-marks,  225;  '^ith  iron  heads, 
288. 

Steel- yards,  found  at  Herculaneum,  11 8,  262. 

Steps,  Egyptian,  295. 

Stone-circles,  assimilations  in  Greece,  139, 

Stones,  daubed  with  red  paint,  supposition  why,  81. 

Stoves.  See  Baths. 

Streets,  Roman,  running  between  porticoes,  for  foot  passengers,  I15  ; Roman, 
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raised  with  paved  footways,  117 ; rumiing  from  gate  to  gate,  and  dividing  cities  into 
equal  parts,  very  ancient,  188;  shops  and  private  houses  ought  not  to  form  the  sides  of 
streets,  but  grand  and  public  buildings,  188  ; excavated  under  mountains,  257  ; with 
holes  in  the  middle  lor  drawing  beasts  to  put  their  feet  in,  268  ; narrow  and  winding, 

270. 

Stucco,  made  to  resemble  rock,  277. 

Addition.  In  a dry  clijnate  it  may  equal  stone  in  solidity  and  duration.  Hence  its 
general  use  in  Italy,  and  its  reception  even  among  the  ancients,  who  employed  it  not 
only  in  ordinary  buildings,  but  even  sometimes  in  porticoes  and  temples.  Eustace^ 

3*  . /S  ,nc'  ■>  OL 

Stylobates.  - Each  stone  wjth  a projecting  knot,  use  uncertain,  2;  Di>rick  co- 
lumns, without  bases,  rested  in  a socle,  that  formed  the  third  row  of  the  stylobate,  on 
which  tlie.  whole  edifice  iWaa  raised,  255. 

SubterranbaK;  Passages,  GrALLftRiEs,  Vaults,  &c.  subterranean  passages  annexed 
to  acropoles,  16;  galleries  belonging  to  sepulchres,  50  ; reservoirs  for  water,  ih.  ^ gal- 
leries for  oracles,.  65  ; annexed  to  fortresses,  Persian,  in  communication  with  a river, 
and  probably  \yorks,  commanding  a valley,  77  ; subterraneous  city,  148 ; passages, 
annexed  to  temples,  and  communicating  with  the  sea,  187;  subterranean  apartments 
in  acropoles,  335  ; rooms  ornamented,  244 ; houses,  246;  temple,  303  ; prisons  or 

granaries,  310,  319. 

Sundials.  One  found  at  Herculaneum,. described,  II9;  very  curious,  Greek,  de- 
scribed, 1S3. 

Surgical  Instruments,  found  at  Chatelet,  60 ; at  Herculaneum,  11 8. 

Table,  standing  on  one  foot,  Egyptian,  294  ; with  a contrivance  to  lower  or  elevate 
the  lid,  295. 

Tablets,  found  at  Herculaneum,  295. 

Taverns^  Roman,  described,  222. 

Tea-urns,  vessels  assimilating  them  found  at  Herculaneum,  118. 

Telegraphs,  Grecian,  described,  206. 

Temples.  Dorick,  if  of  six  columns  in  front,  had  thirteen  on  the  flanks,  an  excep- 
tion of  only  twelve,  3 ; no  particular  rules,  observed  either  in  the  details  or  general  pro- 
portions of  Grecian  temples,  ib.;  of  Venus,  generally  erected  in  ports  or  promontories 
near  the  sea,  4 ; with  a subterraneous  gallery,  supposed  for  the  entrance  of  the  priests, 
6 ; Diodorus’s  account  of  two  modes  of  building  them,  7 ; pseudo- peripteral  defined, 
ib.;  hypaethral,  ib. ; in  Antis,  or  €v  Trapaa-Tatriv,  had  no  cella  or  peristyle,  8 ; with  foun- 
dations of  arched  work,  18;  gates  of,  accompanied  with  niches,  36 ; Indian,  caverns,  35  ; 
Egyptian,  borrowed  from  India,  46  ; Indian,  of  pyramidal  form,  49  ; Nubian,  described, 
71  ; in  Greece,  destroyed  by  Arcadius  and  Honorius  for  repairs  of  bridges,  highways, 
aqiieducts,  and  city  w'alls,  a few  being  spared  for  churches,  71  ; Egyptian,  all  their 
forms,  &c.  to  be  seen  at  Elephanta  in  India,  8 1 ; floor  of  the  cella  in  Grecian  temples 
always  raised  above  that  of  the  porticoes,  the  Parthenon  being  the  only  exception,  86 ; 
the  only  variety  of  the  vaoy  ev  Traqaarcca-iv,  described,  86  ; the  simplest  form  of  Grecian 
temples,  87  ; temples  erected  to  beautiful  women,  to  whom  the  title  of  Venus  was 
given,  lb.;  very  rarely  composed  of  irregular  stones,  but  polygons  occur,  87  ; Greek, 
with  an  arch  in  the  centre,  88;  Indian  cavern  temples  on  the  Egyptian  plan,  89  ; 
Egyptian  temples  and  churches,  Anglo-Saxon  or  Gothiqk,  originally  borrowed  from 
India,  91  ; in  those  of  the  most  ancient  dipteral  kind,  the  cellae  never  had  pilasters, 
corresponding  to  the  columns,  92  ; a Greco-Egyptian  specimen,  showing  that  the  reli- 
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gion  of  Egypt  and  Greece  was  united,  153  ; the  cella  without  a door  in  the  back  front, 
rare,  except  in  temples  in  Antis,  and  the  prostyle,  158;  very  curious  one, like  the 
mouth  of  a cavern,  178  ; Egyptian,  the  size  of  the  stones  proportioned  to  that  of  the 
temple,  180 ; interior  of  one  at  Paestum,  different  from  any  known  Grecian  specimen, 
184;  hypaethral,  generally  consecrated  to  Jupiter,  185  ; peculiar  pseudo-dipteral  one, 
186 ; the  oldest  known  specimen,  ih. subterraneous  passages  annexed  to  thenl,  187  ; 
Podia  annexed  to  all  the  Dorick  temples  of  Italy  and  Sicily,  ; Egyptian,  fitted  for 
Christian  worship,  210  ; Egyptian,  purposely  placed  on  the  boundaries  of  the  kingdom, 
210  j Grecian,  standing  east  and  west,  an  instance  to  the  north  and  sooth,  212  ; 
Indian,  pyramidal,  232;  chairs  at  the  side  of  the  entrances,  Grecian,  235  ; Indian,  like 
the  naves  of  cathedrals,  248;  hypaethral,  254;  one  of  gigantick  Construction,  255. 
See  Octagon  Temples. 

Additions.  The  Indian  and  Egyptian  temples  are  so  similar,  that  the  sepoys  in  Sir 
David  Baird’s  army  practised  their  devotions  in  the  Egyptian  temples^  with  all  the 
ceremonies  practised  in  India.  II3. 

The  following  extracts  are  taken  from  Mr.  Wilkins’s  Magna  Grecia  and  Vitruvius: 

‘^The  different  forms  or  aspects  of  Temples,  which  prevailed  among  the  Romans, 
and  were  borrowed  from  the  Greeks,  are  thus  enumerated  by  Vitruviusi  the  Naoy  €v 
7ragaflrra<riv,  or  in  Antis,  the  Prostylos,  Amphy prostylos,  Dipteros,  Pseudo-diptetos, 
and  the  Hypcethros,  [explained  postea,^  each  of  which  had  some  peculiar  characters 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  others.”  Magna  Grecia,  introd.  p.  i. 

“ It  appears  that  the  principles,  by  which  the  Romans  were  guided  in  constructing 
temples  of  these  various  forms,  will  by  no  means  generally  apply,  when  referred  to  the 
temples  of  the  Grecians.” 

The  Roman  Peripteral  temples,  according  to  this  author,  had  six  columns  in  the 
front,  and  eleven  in  the  flanks,  including  those  of  the  angles.  Between  the  peristyle 
[])iazza]  and  the  walls  of  the  cella,  was  the  width  of  one  intercolumniation.  The 
Dipteral  temples  were  octastyle  in  the  fronts,  and  had  fifteen  columns  in  the  flanks, 
including  the  angular  columns,  A double  row  surrounded  the  cella,  the  walls  of 
which  ranged  with  the  columns  that  w’ere  the  third  in  order  from  the  angles  of  the 
fronts,  so  that  a space  equal  to  two  intercolumniations  and  one  diameter  intervened 
between  the  cella  and  the  columns  of  the  outward  peristyles.  The  pseudo-dipteral 
resembled  the  dipteral  with  the  omission  of  the  second  range  of  columns,  which  sur- 
rounded the  cella.  lihe  hypaethral  iempXes  w'ere  decastyle  in  the  fronts;  in  other 
respects  they  were  similar  to  the  dipteral;  moreover  there  was  a double  order  of  co- 
lumns surrounding  the  cella  within.” 

“^'rhe  number  of  columns  in  the  flanks  of  Grecian  hexastyle-peripteral  temples 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  regulated  by  the  number  in  the  fronts,  but  by  very  dif- 
ferent considerations,  although  it  is  a received  Opinibn  of  Stuart  and  others,  that  the 
number  always  exceeded  by  one,  double  the  number  of  the  columns  in  the  front.  The 
Temple  of  Theseus  at  Athens,  and  two  at  Agrigentum,  may  be  adduced  as  examples 
in  which  this  principle  was  applied  ; but  on  the  other  hand  the  Temples  of  iEgina, 
Paestum,  Argos,  Syracuse,  jEgesta,  and  Selinus,  are  examples  in  which  its  application 
fails.  In  all  these,  with  the  exception  of  the  first,  the  number  of  the  columns  in  the 
flanks  exceeds  double  the  number  in  the  fronts  by  two  or  more.” 

“The  lemples  of  Jupiter  at  Athens,  Olympia,  and  Selinus,  prove  it  to  be  equally 
fallacious,  when  applied  to  temples  which  had  more  than  six  columns  in  the  front; 
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and  these  are  only  opposed  by  the  solitary  instance  of  the  Parthenon  at  Athens,  where 
the  proportion  above  stated  is  certainly  preserved.” 

“ The  hypasthral  temples,  although  represented  by  Vitruvius  as  generally  decas- 
tyle,  and  uniformly  dipteral,  were  either  hexastyle,  octostyle,  or  decastyle,  and  in  the 
first  of  these  cases  they  could  not  be  dipteral."  Intrud.  ii. 

‘‘Of  the  hexastyle-hypeethral  Temples,  we  have  the  Temple  at  Paestum,  and  that 
of  Jupiter  in  the  island  of  ^gina.  Of  the  octastyle-hypcethral  we  have  an  instance  in 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  at  Selinus.  That  of  Jupiter  at  Athens  was  an  example  of  the 
hexastyle-h^jiaethral.  Vitruvius  is  erroneous  in  his  account  of  this  last  temple.  Stuart 
also  mistakes  it.  It  is  a requisite  of  an  hypaethral  temple,  that  it  should  be  dipteral; 
and  hypaethral  temples  were  generally,  if  not  univerally  dedicated  to  Jupiter.”  Intro- 
duction, p.  Hi.  ^ , 

“TheGrecian  vctos  ev  Trapaa-raa-iv,  the  prostyle,  and  amphi-prostyle  forms,  correspond 
very  nearly  in  their  exterior  with  the  description  of  their  respective  forms  adopted  by 
the  Romans.”  ^ 

“ The  Temple  of  Victory,  without  wings,  at  Athens,  is  a very  perfect  model  of  the 
temple  in  Antis,  or  as  it  was  termed  by  the  Greeks,  vaos  ev  Trapaa-Tacriv.  This  temple 
has  three  columns  between  the  antae,  which  terminated  the  walls  of  the  cella.  The 
Doric  entablature  is  continued  through  the  whole  extent  of  the  side  walls.  In  temples 
of  this  form  only,  where  theDorick  entablature  surmounted  the  walls  of  the  cella,  could 
admission  be  obtained  into  the  cella  or  the  sanctuary,  through  the  apertures  between 
the  trjglyphs.” 

“ The  Temple  of  Ceres  at  Eleusis  was  in  Antis,  before  the  portico  was  added,  which, 
made  it  prostyle."  Ib.  v. 

“ The  number  of  columns  in  the  flanks  of  Grecian  temples  did  not  bear  any  settled 
proportion  to  the  number  of  those  of  the  flanks.”  Introd.  xix. 

“ The  introduction  of  a second  range  of  columns  within  the  pronaos,  when  the 
width  of  the  cella  exceeded  forty  feet,  was  not  considered  necessary  by  the  Greeks,  as 
Mr.  Wyndham  and  Mr.  Falconer  have  supposed.”  Ib.  xx. 


Definitions  of  the  Technical  Terms  applied  to  Temples,  from  the  Glossary  annexed  to 

Mr.  Wilkins's  Vitruvius,  ^c. 

Amphiprostyle.  A temple  which  has  a portico  in  both  fronts.  {See  Prostyle  p.  xli.) 
Antce.  The  square  pilasters  terminating  the  walls  of  a temple.  When  a temple 
had  no  portico  in  front,  two  columns  were  made  to  intervene  between  the  antae,  and 
the  aspect  of  the  temple  was  said  to  be  in  antis.  The  Greeks  call  the  antae  Trapaa-- 
raSfS",  and  the  temple  thus  constructed  vaoy  ev  Trocpao-Tacnv.  (See  the  Plate,  fig.  2.) 

Araeostyle.  An  intercolumniation  so  wide,  that  only  timber  could  be  used.  Mag. 
Grec.  11,  12. 

Cella.  The  body  or  principal  part  of  the  temple,  anciently  written  Cela. 

Decastyle.  A portico  consisting  of  ten  columns  in  front. 

Diastyle.  An  intercolumniation,  as  much  as  three  diameters  of  the  column.  Mag. 
Grec.  11,  12. 

Dipteros.  A temple  surrounded  by  a double  range  of  columns.  (S^  the  Plate, 

Jig.  ^.) 

Entablature.  Those  members  of  a portico,  which  were  constructed  upon  the  co- 
lumns, and  consisting  of  the  epistylium  (the  lower  of  the  three  divisions,  formed  by 
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pieces  extending  from  centre  to  centre  of  two  adjoining  columns)  ; zophorus  (the  cen- 
tre of  the  three  divisions,  having  the  epistylium  below,  and  the  corona  above,  the  same 
as  the  frieze  among  us)  ; and  the  corona,  termed  by  ourselves,  cornice. 

Eustyle.  The  best  intercolumniation  2^  diameters  of  the  column.  Magn.  Grec. 

11,  12. 

Hexastyle,  A portico  which  had  six  columns  in  front.  (See  the  Plate,  fig.  9.) 

Hypcethral.  A temple,  whose  cella  was  in  part  exposed  to  the  air.  These  temples 
had  a double  range  of  columns  within  the  cella,  dividing  it  into  three  a/ce  or  aisles. 
The  alae  on  either  side  were  roofed,  but  that  in  the  middle  had  no  covering.  (See  the 
Plate,  jig.  3.) 

Monopteral.  A temple  which  had  no  cella,  but  consisted  of  columns  disposed  in 
the  form  of  a circle,  covered  with  a conical  roof.  (See  the  Plate^jig.  J.) 

Naoy  €u  Tapaa-Tuartv.  See  Antce. 

Octostyle.  A portico  which  had  eight  columns  in  front. 

Parastatoe.  Square  columns  or  antae,  called  parastades  or  parastaticce. 

Peripteral.  A temple  which  had  its  cella  surrounded  by  columns.  (See  the 
Plate,  fig.  6.) 

Podium.  The  raised  stylobate  of  a temple. 

Posticus.  See  the  next  article. 

Pronaos.  The  area  immediately  before  the  vaoy,  or  temple  itself.  It  is  often  put 
for  the  portico  in  front  of  the  building.  The  posticus  in  one  front  corresponding  to 
the  p?'onaos  in  the  other.  In  some  temples  the  cella  was  approached  through  both. 
The  generality  of  Grecian  temples  had  two  approaches. 

Prostyle.  A temple  which  had  a portico  in  one  front,  consisting  of  insulated  co- 
lumns, with  their  entablature  and  fastigium  (i.  e.  the  pediment  or  triangular  front). 
When  the  temple  had  a portico  in  both  fronts,  it  was  termed  Amphiprostyle.  (See  the 
Plate  fig.  1.) 

Pseudo-dipteral.  Eight  columns  in  front,  with  a single  rank  of  columns  all  round. 
Enc.  des  Antiquities.  Mr.  Hughes  (see  Agrigentum,  p.  7.)  somewhat  differently 
defines  it.  (See  the  annexed  Plate,  fig.  8.) 

Pseudo-peripteral.  A temple  which  had  a range  of  columns  in  the  flanks  at  the 
same  distance  from  the  walls  of  the  cella,  as  although  the  temple  had  been  dipteral. 

Pycnostile.  An  intercolumniation  only  diameter  of  the  columns.  Mag.  Grec. 
11,  12. 

Stylobate.  The  substructure  of  a temple  below  the  columns,  sometimes  formed  of 
three  steps,  which  were  continued  round  the  peristyle,  and  sometimes  of  wall,  raised 
to  considerable  height,  in  which  case  it  was  approached  by  a flight  of  steps  at  one  end. 

Systile.  Two  diameters  of  the  columns.  Magn.  Grec.  12. 

Tetrastyle.  ■ Four  columns  in  front.  Enc.  des  Antiq.  (See  the  Plate,  Jig.  4-) 

Terraces.  Hills  cut  into  them,  supported  by  vaults,  51  ; suppported  by  walls, 
very  ancient,  127;  building  on  terraces,  very  ancient,  12S,  137;  raised  in  front  of 
Greek  theatres,  2^6. 

Theatres.  Grecian  formed  on  slopes  of  hills,  14;  three  in  one,  &c.,  Greek,  22; 
admirably  constructed  for  sound,  25,  246,  247  5 Greek,  without  staircases  or  vomito- 
ries, 28  ; largest  in  Greece,  &c.,  54;  with  compartments  well  preserved,  57  ; with  an 
inscription  over  an  arch,  stoa,  or  portico,  odeum,  &c.,  94;  best  preserved,  Greek,  97  ; 

■*  Plate  of  Temples.— l.  Prostyle.— 2.  In  Antis.S.  Hyptsthral.—^.  Petrastyle.—5.  Dipteral. 
—6.  Peripteral. — 7.  Monopteral. — 8.  Pseudo-dipteral. — 9.  Hexastyle. 
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Roman,  perfect  and  best  model  of,  115;  least  ruined,  120;  baths  near  them,  121  ; 
with  the  proscenium  remaining  entire,  132  ; Greek,  not  scooped  out  of  a hill,  but 
built  up,  159;  clisiiimy  what,  squares  or  porticoes  annexed,  why,  223;  proscenium, 
form  of,  235,  274  ; a peculiar  contrivance  in  the  seat,  261  ; roads  meeting  at  one,  269; 
immense  one,  275  ; of  the  form  of  a horse-shoe,  319. 

Thimbles,  found  at  Herculaneum,  11 8. 

Tholos.  a circular  building,  96,  13 1. 

Addition.  Tholus  was  an  appellation  given  to  all  edifices  of  a circular  form.  lVil~ 
kind's  VitruviuSf  Gloss.  280. 

Throngs,  or  Proedra^  for  great  statues,  not  only  of  marble,  but  of  ivory,  gold,  or 
wood,  58. 

Thymele,  or  Aoyem,  a chair  of  state,  58.  See  Chair. 

Tiles,  made  out  of  marble  slabs,  flat,  Greek,  covered  at  the  joints  by  other  tiles, 
called  Jiarmi,  85  ; which  last  were  semi-hexagonal  prisms,  hollowed  underneath,  234. 

Addition.  The  learned  editors  of  the  Pompeiana  say,  “ two  forms  of  tiles  were 
used  in  ancient  buildings.  The  imbrex,  placed  in  regular  rows  to  receive  the  shower, 
and  the  tegula  which  covered  and  prevented  the  rain  from  penetrating  the  joints. 
The  latter  were  finished  at  the  eaves  with  upright  ornaments  (antefixas) , which  were 
repeated  also  at  the  junction  of  these  tiles,  along  the  ridge.  These  ornaments  are 
called  by  Pliny  personce,  from  their  being  probably  at  first  masks.  He  refers  their 
invention  to  Dibutades,  a Sicyonian  potter,  established  at  Corinth,  who  called  them 
protypes,  being  stamped  in  front  only  ; those  upon  the  ridge  an  after-thought  of 
the  same  artist,  and  worked  on  all  sides,  were  named  ectypes.  From  the  circumstance 
of  their  being  originally  formed  of  a plastick  material,  the  ornamented  ridges 
Jixas)  still  continued  to  be  called  plastes,  after  Byzes  of  Naxos  had  introduced  marble 
in  their  execution*,  of  which  material  he  cut  all  these  ornaments,  as  well  as  the  whole 
covering  of  the  roof,  but  still  adhering  to  the  original  form  and  detail.  The  tiles  of 
the  temple  at  Ecbatana  were  of  silver.  Pompeiana,  221,  222,  where  is  an  interesting 
plate  of  richly  wrought  antefixas  or  eave’s-tiles. 

Tombs.  Over  subterraneous  vaults,  2 ; Phenician  or  Carthaginian  sepulchres, 
either  troughs  one  over  the  other,  or  chambers  with  vent-holes  in  the  roof,  6;  without 
doorways,  7;  with  pyramids  on  square  bases,  very  ancient,  11;  chambers  cut  in  a 
rock,  and  formed  like  a bell,  common  in  Greece  and  Italy,  15  ; sometimes  sepulchral 
stones,  with  only  the  name  of  the  deceased,  to  shew  the  psepliisma  or  publick  decree, 
ib. ; tombs  of  the  Tartars,  50 ; sepulchres  excavated  in  rocks,  older  than  the  Roman 
aera,  56  ; hewn  out  of  rocks,  the  recesses  closed  by  stones,  60  ; hewn  out  of  rocks,  with 
narrow  door-way,  and  within  long  horizontal  niches,  with  transverse  cavities  for  the 
bodies,  6l  ; a square  basement  supporting  pyramids,  a very  ancient  form,  70 ; barn- 
formed  building,  like  Grecian  temples,  Persian,  71  ; hewn  in  rocks,  with  round  arch 
entrances,  74 ; such  tombs,  called  spelaia  or  krupta,  74  ; magnificent,  with  apparent 
folding  doors  cut  in  the  rock,  some  small  square  edifices,  of  large  blocks,  and  good  ma- 
sonry, once  containing  sarcojihagi,  74  ; figure  recumbent  on  tombs,  Grecian,  95  ; used 
as  habitations,  102,  274  ; very  ancient,  formed  out  of  hollow  stones,  125  ; Egyptian,  of 
the  lower  classes,  only  holes,  126;  sarcophagi  raised  on  pediments,  139  ; Egyptian 
hypogcEa,  described,  146 ; Grecian  hvpogaea,  containing  vases,  154;  subterraneous 
.chambers,  primitive  sepulchres,  164  ; "distya,  or  double-roofed  sepulchres,  171 ; graves 


* For  the  only  published  s|jecinien,  see  the  Antiquities  of  Attica. 
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cut  in  rocks  of  different  sizes,  with  flat  stones  for  lids,  ih. ; square  towers  four  or  five 
stories  high,  19O;  the  most  ancient  tombs,  like  those  of  Scythia,  I98  ; tombs  in  cer- 
tain situations,  presumed  to  belong  to  public  officers,  215  ; triclinium  or  walled  court 
in  the  centre,  a stone  dinner-bed  and  table  annexed. to  them,  2l6  ; a round  tower,  233  ; 
pyramids  sepulchres,  227  ; two  kinds  on  the  sides  of  hills,  described,  259  5 Sicilian 
lamps  and  vases  found  in  them,  ib.;  with  fronts  like  Dorick  porticoes,  2flS  ; of  a cy- 
lindrical form,  272  ; Etruscan  grottoes,  vases  the  chief  remains  found,  273  ; hollowed 
out  of  the  sides  of  a mountain,  277  ; with  architectural  ornaments,  all  formed  out  of 
one  stone,  ib. ; hewn  out  of  the  perpendicular  sides  of  rocks,  ib. ; soroi  or  sarcophagi  in 
curious  situations,  ib. ; of  the  form  of  funeral  piles,  .278  ; built  over  the  bodies  without 
entrances,  279  ; Egyptian  tombs  of  the  kings,  293. 

Additions.  Tombs  of  persons  of  rank  in  Egypt.  A tomb  discovered  by  Belzoni 
At  Thebes,  contains  several  curious  and  singular  painted  figures  on  the  walls,  and  from 
its  extent,  and  part  of  a sarcophagus  remaining  in  the  centre  of  a large  chamber'  there 
is  reason  to  suppose  that  it  was  the  burial  place  of  some  persons  of  distinction.  The 
tomb  consists  of  three  chambers,  two  passages  and  a stair-case.  Belzoni,  p.  124. 

Egyptian  tombs  on  the  sides  of  hills.  A hole  beneath  the  ground  is  covered  with 
Stones  ; a passage  leads  downwards,  then  there  is  a stair-case  at  the  bottom,  to  apart- 
ments with  mummies.  Ibid.  223. 

■■  Egyptian  Tombs  constructed  in  the  manner  of  labyrinths.  Just  under  the  sarco- 
phagus a wall  was  built  which  entirely  closed  the  communication  between  the  tombs 
and  the  subterraneous  passages.  Some  large  blocks  of  stone  were  placed  under  the 
sarcophagus  horizontally,  level  with  the  pavement  of  the  saloon,  that  no  one  might 
perceive  any  stairs  or  subterranean  passages  to  be  there.  The  door-way  of  the  side- 
board room  had  been  walled  up  and  forced  open;  the  staircase  of  the  entrance  hall 
had  been  walled  uj)  also  at  the  bottom,  and  the  space  filled  with  rubbish,  and  the  floor 
covered  with  large  blocks,  so  as  to  deceive  any  one  who  should  force  it,  and  the  fallen 
wall  near  the  pit  might  make  him  suppose  that  the  tomb  ended  with  the  entrance  hall 
and  the  drawing  room.  Ibid.  237. 

Breastplates,  the  distinctions  of  the  Egyptian  kings.  A plate  in  the  form  of  an  Egyp- 
tian temple  was  hung  to  his  neck  by  a string.  It  contains  an  obelisk  and  two  deities, 
one  on  each  side  of  it.  Plates  of  this  kind  have  been  much  sought  after,  as  they  ap- 
pear to  have  been  the  decoration  or  breast-plate  of  the  Kings  of  Egypt.  One'is  in  the 
British  Museum.  Belzoni  had  another  of  black  basalt,  much  larger  and  superior  in 
workmanship  to  the  other,  which  proves  that  they  were  of  yarious  sizes,  and  more  or 
less  finished.  Belzoni,  244. 

Erases  in  Egyptian  Tombs.  Vases  are  sometimes  found  containing  the  embalmed 
entrails  of  the  mummies.  They  are  generally  made  of  baked  clay,  and  painted  over. 
Their  sizes  differ  from  eight  inches  to  eighteen.  Their  covers  represent  the  heads  of 
some  divinity  ; either  of  the  human  form,  or  that  of  a monkey,  fox,  cat,  or  some  other 
animal.  Belzoni  met  with  a few  of  these  vases,  of  alabaster,  in  the  tombs  of  the  kings, 
but  unfortunately  they  were  broken.  A great  quantity  of  pottery  was  found,  and  also 
some  wooden  vessels  in  some  of  the  tombs,  as  if  the  deceased  had  resolved  to  have 
all  his  possessions  deposited  along  with  him.  The  most  singular  among  these  things 
are  the  ornaments,  in  particular  the  small  works  in  clay  and  other  composition.  Ibid. 

172. 

Of  Greek  and  Roman  Tombs.  Several  interesting  particulars  are  given  from 
Messrs.  Dodwell  and  Millin,  in  the  “ Encyclopedia  of  Antiquities,”  ii.  p.  9 19 — 92, 0. 
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Etruscan  Tombs.  On  the  two  sides  of  nearly  all  their  sarcophagi  are  a figure  of  one 
or  the  other  sex,  a Fury  or  a Genius,  armed  with  a torch.  The  Etruscans  bought 
their  sepulchral  vases  at  the  potter’s  without  concerning  themselves  with  the  subjects. 
Millin,  Midi  de  la  France,  ii.  224,  226. 

Jewish  and  Christian  Tombs.  A Jewish  cemetery  was  discovered  in  the  Via  Por- 
tuensis  at  Rome.  It  was  ornamented  with  various  paintings,  in  one  of  which  was  seen 
a gold  candlestick,  exactly  of  the  same  form  as  that  on  the  Arch  of  Titus.  An  inscrip- 
tion containing  the  word  CTNAFIir.  . . .,  seems  to  shew  that  it  had  been  employed  as  a 
place  of  worship.  The  number  of  the  Christian  cemeteries  or  catacombs  is  very  great, 
and  there  are  more  than  thirty,  known  and  distinguished  by  particular  appellations, 
such  as  Cemeterium  Calixti— Lucinae — ^Felicis,  et  Adaucti,  &c.  In  several,  the  halls  or 
opener  spaces  painted.  Daniel  in  the  lion’s  den,  Jonas  emerging  from  the  Jaws  of  the 
Whale,  and  the  Good  Shepherd  bearing  a Lamb  on  his  shoulders,  seem  to  have  been 
the  favourite  subjects.  The  latter  recurs  oftener  than  any  other,  and  generally  occupies 
a most  conspicuous  place.  Some  of  these  decorations  are  interesting,  and  give  a pleas- 
ing picture  of  the  manners  of  the  times,  while  others  occasionally  exhibit  an  affecting 
representation  of  the  sufferings  of  the  Christians.  Of  the  former  kind  is  a painting  on 
a vaulted  ceiling  in  the  cemetery  of  Pontianus.  In  a circle  in  the  centre  appears  the 
Good  Shepherd  ; in  the  corners  four  figures  of  angels  ; on  the  sides  the  four  seasons. 
JFinter  xs  represented  by  a youth  holding  some  sticks  in  his  right  hand  and  extending 
it  towards  a vase  with  a flame  rising  from  it.  In  his  left  he  bears  a lighted  torch. 
A withered  tree  stands  in  the  back  ground.  Spring  is  signified  by  a boy  on  one 
knee,  as  if  he  had  just  taken  up  a lamb,  whieh  he  supports  with  one  hand.  In  the 
other  he  holds  a lily.  The  scene  lies  in  a garden,  laid  out  in  regular  walks.  Near  the 
border  of  one  of  these  walks  stands  a tree  in  full  foliage.  Summer  appears  as  a man 
in  a tunic,  with  a round  hat  on  his  head,  in  the  act  of  reaping  ; the  sickle  is  of  the  same 
form  as  that  used  in  England.  Autumn  is  depicted  as  a youth  applying  a ladder  to  a 
tree,  round  which  twines  a luxuriant  vine.  All  these  compartments  are  divided  bygar- 
lands  and  arabesques.  Of  the  latter  species  of  representation  we  have  an  instance  in  a 
painting  which  presents  a human  figure  immersed  up  to  the  middle  in  a boiling  caul- 
dron, with  his  hands  joined  before  his  breast,  and  his  eyes  ra'«ed  to  iieavjen,  as  if  in 
supplication.  The  three  children  in  the  flames  occur  frequently,  and  probably  allude 
to  the  same  subject.  An  inscription  placed  over  one  of  these  scenes  of  martyrdom  is 
affecting,  “O  tempora  infausta,  quibus  inter  sacra  et  vota  ne  in  cavernis  quidem  salvari 

possumus.  . . . Quid  miseriusvita  . . . quid  morte cum  ab  amicis  et  parentibus 

sepeliri  nequeant.”  Several  words  are  obliterated.  Besides  these  representations,  there 
are  many  detached  figures,  all  alluding  to  religipus  and  Christian  feelings,  such  as  an- 
chors, palms,  vases  exhaling  incense,  ships,  and  pictures  of  different  apostles.  The 
dresses  are  often  curious,  and  border  upon  some  ornaments  still  in  use  in  Italy,  such  as 
the  caj)  of  the  Doge  of  Venice,  the  tunica  and  trowsers  so  common  in  the  south,  &c.  &c. 
The  language  of  the  inscriptions  is  probably  the  colloquial  Latin  of  the  times,  at  least 
in  many  instances,  and  sometimes  approaches  very  near  the  modern  Italian.  Eustace, 
ii-  91 — 95-  ed.  3. 

Towers,  annexed  to  .^Ediculas  or  private  temples,  f)  ; solid,  65  ; Grecian,  described, 
110;  placed  to  guard  wells,  127;  one  almost  entire,  143  ! square  and  composed  ot 
smaller  stones  than  the  town  walls,  in  which  they  are  inserted,  156;  placed  to  defend 
passages  over  rivers,  159  ; landmarks,  175  ; solid,  268  ; circular  with  stones,  296. 

Towns.  Egyptain,  how  distinguished,  45  5 Roman,  106 ; built  on  islands  in 
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rivers,  to  command  the  latter,  Egyptian,  122;  with  fortified  hills  within  the  inclosure, 
ib. ; sites  of,  indicated  by  blocks  of  marble,  capitals  of  columns,  &c.,  ib.;  at  first  com- 
posed of  caves,  125  ; walled  towns  not  common  in  Egypt,  285.  See  Cities,  Houses, 
Town-walls. 

Town-walls,  with  inclined  planes,  why,  1 ; with  open  spaces  for  advance  and  re- 
treat, &c.,  2 ; made  of  masses  without  mortar,  ih. ; different  from  other  Grecian,  being 
stone  throughout,  5 ; marked  with  perpendicular,  sometimes  horizontal  lines,  the  style 
which  succeeded  the  Cyclopean,  ih. ; entirely  lined  with  sepulchres,  6 ; hillocks  an- 
nexed to  them,  8 ; ruins  with  large  towers,  24 ; mixed  with  columns,  &c.,  32,  40, 
300,319;  with  gates  corresponding,  but  some  more  handsome  than  others,  40  ; en- 
closing a summit,  &c.,  52  ; style  of,  after  the  Macedonian  invasion,  57 ; composed  of  ter- 
races, faced  with  stones,  and  square  towers,  62,  216 ; flanked  by  double  rows  of  mural 
towers,  and  defended  by  fosses,  65 ; with  gateways  through  solid  towers,  ib. ; crossing  val- 
lies,  and  ascending  hills,  &c.,  94 ; very  perfect  specimen,  110;  running  partly  between 
mounds  with  Trupyoi,  j/.€(ro7rupyQi,  &c..  Ill;  of  unbaked  bricks,  123  ; with  copings  of  im- 
mense blocks,  124  ; of  squared  stones  in  courses,  not  remotely  ancient,  131 ; of  double 
the  usual  thickness,  137  ; composed  of  three  styles,  143  ; faced  with  deep  ditches,  144, 
296 ; eight  feet  thick,  interior  filled  with  rubbish,  155  ; surrounding  the  top  of  an  ob- 
long hill,  the  acropolis  at  one  end,  155  ; composed  of  square  stones  of  prodigious  size, 
the  stones  of  the  towers  much  smaller,  156’ ; climbing  far  up  the  slopes  of  hills,  171  ; 
formed  of  solid  blocks,  with  towers  at  intervals,  188;  more  than  forty  feet  high,f6.;  the 
towers  used  for  communication  by  signals,  197  ; oftheageof  Alexander,  described,  2 13; 
of  terraces  and  double  walls  divided  into  intervals  by  towers,  why,  2lb  ; in  great  preser- 
vation, with  a very  entire  gateway,  &c.  235  ; of  solid  massive  construction,  the  work  of 
Antigonus,  258:  with  square  towers  and  one  only  circular,  264',  joined  with  natural 
rock,  267  ; walled  towns  not  common  in  Egypt,  285  ; connected  with  a large  circular 
tower,  29b  ; perfect  specimen  without  a foss,  300 ; w'ith  columns  and  fragments  of 
sculpture  intermixed  upon  Cyclopean  foundations,  ib. ; first  builders  of  town  walls, 
308  ; with  towers  and  stories,  having  windows,  &c.,  3 10. 

Addition.  Xenophon,  in  his  Anabasis,  mentions  a town  called  Larissa  in  Media, 
surrounded  by  a wall,  twenty-five  feet  thick,  and  a hundred  high  ; and  another  town 
called  Mespila,  the  walls  of  which  were  fifty  feet  thick,  and  a hundred  and  fifty  high. 
Dod welly  i.  418. 

Toys,  Children’s,  found  at  FTerculaneum,  11 8. 

Trading  Companies,  mentioned  in  Greek  inscriptions,  121. 

Trades,  walking  in  procession  with  emblems,  Egyptian,  290. 

Treasuries,  circular  buildings,  Greek,  43  ; very  ancient  one  described,  lb2;  full 
account  of  them  in  various  places,  163  ; generally  of  the  form  of  bee-hives,  lb4;  like 
the  Roman  Favissse,  cells  excavated  under  temples,  lb4;  like  a Gothick  dome,  fS2; 
foundations,  circular  cavities  in  the  ground,  206*. 

Triangle,  a favourite  form  for  Acropoles,  127. 

Triclinium.  See  Houses,  Tombs. 

Triglyphs,  immediately  over  the  axes  of  the  angular  columns,  peculiar  to  the  Ro- 
mans, 185. 

Triumphal  Arches,  with  windovys  over  the  doorways,  denoting  the  age  of  Hadrian, 
J7j  39  ; fine  ones  described,  20,  45  ; of  only  one  low  arch,  233  ; Gothic  pilasters 
and  other  anomalies,  252  ; accompanied  with  a road,  and  parallel  wall  on  each  side, 
to  hinder  the  people  from  incumbering  the  passage  of  the  Victor  in  triumph,  26^. 
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Tumuli.  Near  temples,  4 ; columns  found  in  them,  23  ; with  altars  upon  them, 
145  ; oil  fields  of  battle,  15O;  indicative  of  the  site  of  battles,  in  Greece,  188  ; very 
earliest  described,  IQ2,  I93  ; composed  of  large  stones,  207  ; Egyptian,  nearly  of  the 
form  of  a parallelogram,  233;  mounts  upon  stone  basements,  251  ; raised  by  the  la- 
bours of  different  classes  of  people,  25 1;  indicative  of  the  vicinity  of  ancient  cities, 
298;  with  stone  pedestals  at  top,  the  common  form  of  those  of  Greece,  26. ; those 
called  Polyandria  described,  ib. ; the  most  perfect  and  largest  in  Turkey,  300  ; char- 
coal and  bones  found  in  them,  316;  ascended  by  serpentine  paths,  316' ; with  circu- 
lar platforms  on  the  summit,  3 17. 

Additwns\  Mr.  Walpole  says,  (i.  23 1,  232.)  the  most  ancient  form  is  the  sim- 
plest,' natnely,  a heap  of  earth  with  a stele  on  the  top.  Jn  parts  of  Western  Scythia 
they  are  found  encompassed  with  a square  wall  of  large  square  stones.  This  defence 
was  added  to  the^sepulchres  of  Greece  and  Asia,  in  early  times.  It  surrounded  that  of 
Opheltes  at  Cleonae  (Pausan.  1.  ii.)  ; of  Alyattes  in  Lydia  (Herod.  1,  i.) ; of  Auge  at 
Pergamus  ; of  ^pytus  in  Arcadia  (Pausan.  viii.)  ; and  of  Phocus  in  .®gina  (Id.  1.  ii.) 
One  with  a circular  wall  has  been  opened  withni  a few  years,  near  Smyrna  and  Perga- 
mus, in  which  galleries  and  chambers  have  been  found.  Although  one  class  and 
form  of  sepulchre,  the  raised  mound,  was  common  both  in  Greece  and  Asia,  yet  there 
is  a remarkable  difference  in  the  manner  adopted  hy  the  inhabitants  of  the  two  coun- 
tries in  constructing  their  monuments  in  honour  of  the  dead.  We  see  nothing  in 
Greece  to  equal  those  great  and  numerous  excavations  in  the  rock,  which  strike  the 
traveller’s  attention  in  Asia  and  Syria,  such  as  those  of  Telmessus,  &c.  That  many 
of  these  great  excavations  were  made  by  the  later  inhabitants  of  Asia  Minor,  is  evident 
from  the  inscriptions.  In  Greece,  the  excavations  in  rocks  for  sepulchral  purposes 
were  generally  simple;  and  those  at  Athens,  and  even  at  Delphi,  are  inferior  in  gran- 
deur and  extent  to  the  tombs  in  Asia.  The  sarcophagi  in  Asia  Minor  are  more  nume- 
rous, and  of  larger  dimensions,  than  those  in  Greece.  The  granite  soroi  of  Assos  are 
particularly  noticeable. 

Cenotaphs,  or  Barrows  of  Honour  w'ere  (sa3's  Mr.  Uodvvell,  i.  231.)  common  among 
the  Greeks.  Dyonisius  Halicarnassus  observes,  that  great  men  often  had  many  tombs, 
‘though  their  remains  were  contained  but  in  one. 

The  same  excellent  author  has  the  following  general  account  of  barrows,  (i.  41 S.) 
“The  sepulchre  of  King  Dercennus  was,  according  to  Virgil,  a tumulus.  This  is  pro- 
bably the  most  ancient  kind  of  sepulchre  for  great  persons,  the  pyramid  the  second, 
and  the  spelaion  the  third.  They  generally  contained  sarcophagi,  and  were  some- 
times ornamented  with  the  inscribed  stele,  or  column  which  is  noticed  by  Homer, 
(II.  xvi.  V.  457.)  One  of  the  tumuli  in  the  plain  of  Athens  has  been  excavated.  It  was 
found  to  contain  a chamber,  finely  constructed  of  large  blocks  of  stone,  in  which  was 
a vase  of  terra  cotta,  with  figures  and  inscriptions.  Many  of  the  tumuli,  however, 
which  are  seen  in  Greece  and  other  parts  of  the  world,  when  consisting  only  of  small  loose 
stones,  are  nothing  more  than  the  cleanings  of  the  fields,  the  stones  having  been  picked 
up  and  heaped  together,  in  order  to  prepare  the  soil  for  cultivation.  In  some  countries, 
they  were  made  to  indicate  roads,  through  extensive  plains  and  trackless  deserts.  They 
were  also  raised  to  record  memorable  events.  When  Darius  arrived  at  the  river  Artiskos-, 
in  Thrace,  he  ordered  his  army  to  raise  heaps  of  stones  upon  its  banks.  (Herod,  iv. 
c.  92,)  Primitive  altars  were  also  in  the  form  of  tumuli,  and  composed  of  heaps  of 
stone  and  earth  covered  with  grass.  These  were  the  arce  graminea;  or  cespititice. 
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The  €/5jtxa»a,  or  cumuli  Mercuriales,  which  were  heaps  round  the  altars  of  Mercury, 
abounded  in  Greece. — ‘ Erexit  subitas  congestu  cespitis  aras.’  (Luc.  Pharsal.  ix.v.988.)” 

Tunnel,  of  Canals,  10,  53j  140. 

Turrets,  mural,  annexed  to  town-walls,  3 10. 

Vapour-baths,  described,  222. 

Vases,  ^ginetic,  small,  of  beautiful  workmanship,  subjects  historical,  colours 
black  upon  a red  ground,  5 ; of  the  greatest  delicacy,  very  ancient,  125  ; funereal  urns 
solid,  of  marble,  137. 

Venus  de  Medicis.  Small  figures  of  her  sold,  183. 

Villas,  surrounded  with  walls  and  towers,  like  Gothic  castles,  145  ; suburbana,  the 
porticus  within,  not  without,  as  in  town  residences,  21 8 ; rustica,  described,  219  ; 
called  academies,  225.  See  Houses. 

Umbrella,  symbolick  of  dignity,  Indian,  92 ; a privilege  confined  to  royalty  in 
Persia,  203. 

UsTRiNUM,  described,  320. 

Walls.  Persian,  composed  of  different  stones,  joined  in  alternate  lines,  23  ; 
boundary,  24  ; mode  of  plaistering,  55  ; of  unbaked  bricks  of  a conical  form,  60  ; faced 
with  arches,  Indian,  91  ; incrusted  with  marble,  95  ; pictures  in  fresco,  and  tablets  of 
marble,  inscribed  upon  walls,  within  temples,  Il6‘;  Grecian,  inclining  inwards,  127  ; 
mode  of  placing  the  stones,  composed  of  small  stones,  128  ; bricks  and  rubbish,  I37  ; of 
baths,  cased  with  tiles,  perforated  for  admitting  steam,  139  ; Greek,  when  solid  seven 
or  eight  feet  thick  ; when  broader,  the  interstice  filled  with  grout  work,  206  ; the  an- 
cient Cyclopean  an  exception,  being  25  feet  thick  at  Tyrins,  and  solid  throughout,  309 ; 
built  to  guard  passes,  Grecian,  210  ; of  the  age  of  Alexander,  described,  213  ; painted, 
221,  &c.  ; originally  cased  with  wood,  235  ; Greek,  acute  and  obtuse-angled  stones,  in 
regular  layers,  248  ; polygonal,  common  in  Greece,  257  ; formed  of  vases,  whence  pro- 
bably derived,  287.  See  Building,  Cyclopean  Masonry,  Pebbles,  Rooms,  Town- 
walls. 

Watch-towers,  in  the  highest  part  of  a city,  107;  lofty,  along  coasts,  151  ; situ- 
ated on  eminences,  152;  quadrangular,  not  entirely  perpendicular,  232  ; Persian,  per- 
haps a hexedra,  or  building  of  six  sides,  310. 

Water-closets,  of  the  modern  construction,  aneient,  244. 

Water-fowls,  mode  of  taking,  Egyptian,  83.  ' ' 

Weights,  found  at  Herculaneum,  118. 

Wells,  dancing  round  them,  Grecian,  85  ; a platform  or  gallery  around  them,  322. 

Whip,  common,  with  a long  la^h,  Egyptian,  84;  that  borne  by  Egyptian  deities, 
105  ; with  a thong,  Egyptian,  294. 

Wigs,  curled  on  Indian  figures,  distinctive  of  Boodh,  and  his  attendants,  252. 

Windows,  over  doors,  Egyptian,  100;  glazed,  set  in  lead,  &c.  Roman,  219,  221  ; 
Egyptian,  like  our  bay-windows,  286  ; square,  open,  Cyclopean,  321. 

Writing-desks,  found  at  Herculaneum,  11 8. 

Wood.  None  used  in  Roman  rooms,  except  for  doors  and  windows,  222. 

Xyst,  described,  305. 

ZoDiACKS.  Carved  on  stones  in  Egypt,  60,  I92  ; derived  from  India,  92;  on  ceih 
ings,  Egyptian,  142,  281,  282  ; painted  on  an  arch  in  Greece,  313* 
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The  Plate  annexed  is  given  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  smgular  Mountainous  Scenery,  vohich  is 
seen  in  many  parts  of  Greece,  In  Sir  William  Gell’s  Argolis  are  represented  very  curious  juga,  or  summits 
of  hills,  but  the  group  here  given  exceeds  all  the  others. 


ADDENDUM. 

Since  this  Work  was  printed  off",  a splendid  book  on  the  Selinuntian  ruins  (described,  p.  254)  has  been 
published.  The  reader  will  find  an  abstract  of  its  contents  in  the  Review  of  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine  for 
Jan.  1827>  vol.  xcvit.  p.  33.  The  sculptures  are  supposed  to  give  the  best  representation  known  of  the 
“ Risus  Sardonicus." 


ERRATA. 


Page  14,  line  7,  read  Balnea. — p.  58,  1. 13  seq.  for  there,  read  they— /or  ivro^v,  read  o^v—for  Chosieul, 
read  Choiseul. — p.  100.  1.  34,  read  filled. — p.  184, 1.  7,  for  cupolas  ,read  capitals. — p.  232,  read  Raphte,  Port. 
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l\  ALEBECK  (Denmark).  The  ancient  Danes  very  commonly  erected  bridges  in 
commemoration  of  friends,  a very  excellent  mode  of  making  public  utility  instru- 
mental to  the  preservation  of  such  memorials.  At  Aalebeck  a bridge  is  made  of  va- 
rious stones,  among  them  one  of  a rude  figure,  inscribed  with  Runic  characters,  stating 
that  the  bridge  was  built  in  honour  of  Eurka. — OL  IVormii  Monum.  Danic.  248. 

Abella.  The  Mcenia  Abellce  of  Virgil  I’emain  in  many  places,  and  inclose  a circuit 
of  nearly  three  miles.  In  the  middle  are  fragments  of  an  Amphitheatre,  with  some 
cavew,  8cc:—Sminhurne,  105.  ' -10^  aoruc 

'**fABoondk?E  fiE.  bank  of  the  Nile).  Roman  bricks  are  found  ^on^  they shorel-r--  ' 
Light's  Egypt,  S^c.  67.  : ^ ' 

Abousir  (Egypt).  A league  to  the  South  are  ruins  of  an  ancient  town. — 
Savarys  Egypt,  i.  593.  . ' 

Abydos  (Hellespont).  Fragments  of  bricks  and  heaps  of  stones  and  rubbish  are 
scattered  over  the  whole  site.  There  is  also  part  of  the  walls  of  a tower. — Wittman's 
Trav.  172. 

Abydus  (Egypt).  Ruins  to  the  west  of  Gyrg^.  Remains  of  the  monument  of 
Ismancles  : to  the  West  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city.  Savarys  Egypt,  ii.  28. 
Abydus  is  engraved  in  the  Grande  Description  de  VEgypte,  published  by  the 
French  Government. — P^ol.  iv.  A.  pi.  34. 

Acharn^  (Greece).  At  Kasha,  an  hour  from  Daphne,  are  foundations  of  a 
considerable  town,  presumed  Acharnce,  at  the  foot  of  an  eminence.  Blocks,  Sarco- 
phagi, Inscriptions,  and  fragments  of  an  Ionic  Capital,  occur  about  the  Church  of 
“ Agioi  Saranta,"  “ Forty-Saints.” — Dodwell's  Greece,  i.  524. 

Acharmensian  and  Thriasian  Plains  (Greece).  Between  these  is  a great 
fortified  defile. — This  important  and  extensive  fortification,  from  its  style  of  Architec- 
ture, appears  at  least  coeval  with  the  irruption  of  the  Peloponnesian  armies  into 
Attica  during  the  memorable  war  of  Pericles.  It  is  about  four  miles  in  extent,  running 
quite  across  a broad  pass  between  Mount  Icarius  and  the  Chain  of  Parnassus,  where  it 
is  terminated  by  the  cliff  on  which  stood  the  celebrated  fortress  of  Phyle.  It  is  built 
of  large  Polyhedric  stones,  without  cement,  in  that  second  style  of  Grecian  Masonry 
which  may  be  termed  Pseudo-Cyclopean,  and  consists  of  a number  of  barriers  or 
breastworks,  each  on  an  average  about  100  yards  in  length,  10  in  height,  and  8 in 
breadth,  attached  to  which,  inclined  planes,  like  buttresses,  gave  facility  of  ascent  to 
the  defenders.  Between  these  barriers  an  open  space  was  generally  left  through 
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which  the  combatants  might  either  advance  or  retreat,  though  in  some  instances  it  was 
closed  up  by  masonry  for  the  purpose  of  exposing  the  assailants  in  Bank  to  the  weapons 
of  their  adversaries.  Nearly  at  the  middle  point  of  the  defile  a broad  passage  was  left 
for  the  admission  of  chariots,  and  this  was  probably  defended  by  a gate  and  palisades. 
— Hughes,  ii.  804,  305- 

Achola  (now  Elalia  in  Tunis).  A great  quantity  of  ruins,  and  several  cisterns 
with  large  paved  areas  built  over  them  in  order  to  receive  the  water  which  fell  in  the 
rainy  season. — Shaw's  Africa,  iii.  Ed.  1757. 

Acmin  (Egypt).  Some  stairs,  the  only  remains  of  an  ancient  temple. — Belzoni,  ^2. 

Actium  (Greece).  A few  ruins,  but  uninteresting. — Dodwell's  Greece,  i.  57. 
Hughes  (i.  427.)  conceives  that  the  famous  battle  was  fought  in  a bay,  between  a pro- 
montory opposite  Prevesa  and  the  narrow  entrance  of  the  Ambracian  Gulph. 

Aderno  (Sicily).  This  small  city  was  built  by  Dionysius  in  the  94th  Olympiad, 
400  B.  C.  after  he  had  destroyed  the  fortifications  of  Catania,  The  ruins  are,  1. 
Foundations  of  the  famous  temple  Adrano.  The  stones  are  of  enormous  size,  and 
placed  in  a slanting  direction  against  the  current  of  the  lava.  This,  however,  overthrew 
the  building,  and  deranged  the  layers  of  the  foundation.  2.  The  temple  of  Mars, 
afterwards  a Church  of  St.  John.  The  building  was  of  lava  mixed  with  mntfoni 
(reticulated  work),  and  doubtless  covered  with  stucco.  In  front  of  the  gate  is  the 
porch  of  a peristyle,  crowned  by  a pediment,  but  there  are  no  remains  of  any  columns. 
3.  The  city  walls.  These  are  built  in  the  Grecian  style,  and  are  lined  with  enormous 
masses  of  lava,  laid  without  mortar,  about  S§  feet  thick.  They  may  be  traced  almost 
without  interruption  round  the  city,  which  was  small.  4.  A very  ruinous  large  square 
tomb,  raised  on  steps,  over  a subterraneous  vault. — Denons  Sicily,  77  seq.  Eng.  Tr. 

^GESTA,  Egesta,  or  Segesta  (Sicily).  Here  are  the  remains  of  a magnificent 
temple  of  the  hexastyle  peripteral  form,  there  being  six  columns  in  front,  and  fourteen 
in  the  flanks,  including  those  at  the  angles.  The  columns,  says  Mr.  Wilkins  (Magna 
Grecia,  53),  are  unlike  those  of  every  other  Grecian  temple  in  Sicily,  inasmuch  as  they 
are  without  flutings  ; nor  are  we  led  by  any  circumstance  to  believe  that  there  ever 
was  an  intention  of  supplying  these  additional  ornaments.  A groove  occurs  at  the 
bottom  of  every  shaft,  with  what  intention  it  is  not  easy  to  conjecture,  although  it  is 
supposed  that  they  were  made  for  the  reception  of  bronze  vases.  The  columns  all 
remain,  and  are  very  entire.  1 he  stylobate  (subbasenient)  consists  of  three  steps,  of 
which  the  upper  one  is  sculptured  in  a very  singular  manner.  Each  stone  has  a pro- 
jecting knot,  similar  to  that  which  is  observed  on  those  which  form  one  of  the  walls  of 
the  Propylaea  at  Athens  ; the  use  uncertain.  Thus  Mr.  Wilkins,  ubi  supr.  vvith  a view. 
Demon  is  astonished  at  the  perfection  of  these  remains;  and  attributes  their  preserva- 
tion to  the  temple  never  having  been  finished.  The  City,  reported  to  have  been 
founded  by  .tineas,  was  destroyed  by  Agathocles,  Tyrant  of  Syracuse.  The  plan  is 
oblong  (barn-form),  177  ft.  2 in.  long,  by  74  ft.  10  in.  broad  ; the  columns  28  ft.  d in. 
high,  6 ft.  4 in.  diameter  ; intercolumniation  7 ft.  1 in.  except  at  the  entrance,  7 ft.  9 in. ; 
front  in  height,  58  ft.  2 in.  including  the  three  steps  of  the  peristyle.  The  entablature 
of  10  ft.  loin,  in  height,  which  would  appear  heavy  on  any  other  than  a Colossal  Order, 
has  here  an  admirable  effect.  Though  the  mouldings  have  but  little  relief,  they  throw 
beautiful  shades  from  the  happy  disposition  of  the  acute  angles,  formed  by  the  under 
surface  of  the  mutules,  which  not  only  gives  effect  to  the  architecture,  but  prevents  the 
return  of  the  water,  and  the  consequent  damage  to  the  building.  Denon  further  con- 
cludes, from  all  the  capitals,  at  the  part  where  they  determine  the  module  of  the  column. 
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being  two  inches  less  in  radius  than  the  top  of  the  shaft,  that  they  were  certainly  in- 
tended for  fluting.  (Denons  Sicily,  1 — 8.)  Mr.  Wilkins  also  notices  the  vestiges 
of  an  ancient  Theatre.  Swinburne  (ii.  233)  says  that  the  place  is  now  called  Barbara  ; 
that  there  is  no  inner  wall,  cella,  or  vestiges  of  a roof ; that  the  walls  of  the  town 
appear  in  many  places  ; that  the  emporium  was  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  near  the  spot 
where  Castelamare  now  stands,  and  that  the  cisterns  and  foundations  of  houses  occur 
along  the  declivity.  He  gives  a view  of  the  Temple  (p.  236),  as  do  Stolberg  and  others, 
but  they  are  all  superseded  by  that  in  Mr.  Wilkins’s  splendid  work. 

.®GiNA  (Greece).  Here  are  remains  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Panhellenius,  en- 
graved in  the  Ionian  Antiquities  (pi.  ii.  8).  It  is  of  the  Doric  Order,  and  had  six 
columns  in  front,  but  only  twelve  on  the  side,  contrary  to  the  usual  custom  of  the 
Greeks,  who  added  one  column  more  than  double  the  number  of  those  in  front.  The 
smaller  columns  supporting  the  porticoes,  inclosed  the  hypaethros.  The  architecture  of 
this  temple  approaches  nearly  to  that  of  the  hexastyle  hypaethral  temple  of  Paestum. 
Thus  the  Ionian  Antiquities  (p.  18.)  Mr.  Williams  says  (Travels,  ii.  386)  that  it  is 
older  than  either  the  Temple  of  Theseus  or  the  Parthenon.  The  utmost  height  of  the 
Temple,  including  that  part  of  the  architrave  which  now  remains,  is  not,  he  says, 
above  50  feet.  Mr.  Dodwell  amply  describes  this  temple.  He  makes  it  part  of  the 
ruins  of  an  ancient  city,  perhaps  of  Oie.  Sepulchres  of  the  Spelaia  kind  bound  its 
precincts.  There  are  other  imperfect  traces.  A bas-relief  of  a female  seated  on  a 
thronos  occurs  on  the  wall  of  a church.  There  is  a cavern  in  a rock,  a little  below  the 
east  side  of  the  temple,  at  the  entrance  of  which  is  the  frustum  of  a stone  column  of 
the  Doric  Order,  with  forty  flutings  (the  same  number  as  those  of  the  columns  at  Per- 
sepolis)  and  3^  diameter.  On  the  flat  surface  is  seen  a round  cavity  13  in.  diameter, 
and  2 or  3 deep,  within  which  is  a square  hole  pervading  the  whole  block.  Another 
cavern  adjoins  it,  the  roof  of  which  is  distinguished  by  a small  circular  aperture,  which 
is  cut  down  perpendicularly,  and  admits  the  day.  The  diameter  of  the  perforated 
frustum  above  mentioned  is  a little  larger  than  that  of  the  circular  aperture  of  the 
cave,  and  was  perhaps  placed  over  it,  and  might  have  served  for  a pedestal  or  an  altar, 
but  it  was  most  probably  a purailheion  or  fire-altar.  [-See  Strabo,  xv.  p.  733.]  Altars 
of  this  kind  appear  to  have  been  used  in  all  the  temples,  and  to  have  been  lighted  by 
invisible  means.  \Plut.  in  Aristid.~\  Nothing  more  was  necessary  than  to  pour 
oil  upon  them,  which  would  instantly  burst  into  a flame  upon  coming  in  contact  with 
the  fire  which  was  kept  in  readiness  under  the  perforation.  The  second  cave,  which 
was  probably  carried  under  the  temple,  certainly  proceeds  further  than  the  obstruction 
of  the  fallen  stones  would  permit  Mr.  Dodwell  to  investigate.  (Greece,  ii.  567.J  The 
temple  is  probably  the  oldest  in  Greece,  after  that  of  Corinth.  It  stands  upon  a plat- 
form, which  was  anciently  supported  on  all  sides  by  brick  walls  of  regular  construc- 
tion, which  rest  upon  others  that  are  composed  of  polygon  stones,  and  more  ancient 
than  the  superstructure,  but  they  are  considerably  ruined,  and  in  some  places  are  even 
traced  with  difficulty.  The  original  temple  consisted  of  thirty-six  columns,  exclusive 
of  those  within  the  cella.  As  to  the  number  of  the  side  columns,  the  Temple  of  Apollo 
Epikourios  deviates  from  both  the  rule  and  this  exception.  It  is  evident,  from  this 
and  many  other  examples  which  might  be  given,  that  the  Ancients  were  not  confined 
to  any  particular  rules,  either  in  the  details  or  the  general  proportion  of  their  temples. 
The  above-mentioned  instances,  and  the  great  dift’erence  between  the  low  Doric  of  the 
Temple  at  Corinth,  and  the  meagre  columns  at  Nemea,  are  sufficient  proofs  of  this  cir- 
cumstance. Within  the  cella  of  the  Temple  (this  of  Jupiter  Pan)  there  were  ten 
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smaller  columns,  five  on  each  side,  which  supported  the  roof.  The  lower  part  of  these 
still  keep  their  ancient  position.  Twenty-five  columns  are  left  entire  at  the  present 
day.  The  greater  part  of  the  Epistylion,  or  Architrave,  is  still  remaining,  but  the 
cornice,  with  the  Metopae  and  Triglyphs,  have  all  fallen.  Amongst  the  ruins  is  a block, 
13  ft.  long,  which  was  probably  the  lintel  of  the  entrance.  The  Temple  is  composed 
of  a soft  porous  stone,  easily  worked,  and  coated  with  a thin  stucco,  which  must  have 
given  it  the  appearance  of  marble.  The  Epistylia  were  painted,  and  the  cornice  ele- 
gantly ornamented  in  the  same  manner.  Most  of  the  columns  are  composed  of  several 
frusta,  but  some  of  the  shafts  are  single  blocks,  like  the  columns  of  the  Temple  of 
Venus  at  this  place,  and  those  of  Corinth.  Mr.  Dodwell  does  not,  however,  recol- 
lect any  examples  in  Greece  where  the  columns,  when  of  marble,  are  of  one  piece, 
except  the  Ionic  column  near  the  monument  of  Lysicrates,  the  two  tripodial  columns 
above  the  monument  of  Thrasyllos,  and  the  single  column  of  Cipollino’ at  Athens. 
The  columns  of  temples  in  Italy  are  frequently  of  one  entire  mass,  whether  of  white 
marble  or  of  coloured  stone.  The  pavement  was  covered  with  a fine  stucco,  painted  of 
vermilion  colour,  and  about  the  sixth  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  A small  altar  of  stone, 
about  two  feet  high,  was  discovered  within  the  cella,  but  the  celebrated  statues  in 
Parian  marble,  in  the  singular  style  of  which  no  rivals  have  been  found,  were  excavated 
from  the  two  extremities  of  the  temple,  below  the  Tympana,  from  which  they  had 
fallen  at  some  unknown  period. — DodwelVs  Greece,  ii.  567 — 5^9- 

Two  Doric  columns,  supporting  the  architrave  of  a church,  and  supposed  to  be  a 
remnant  of  the  Temple  oj' Venus,  engraved  in  the  Ionian  Antiquities  (ii.  7?/.  l). 
The  Church  stands  (says  Mr.  Dodwell)  upon  an  eminence  near  the  great  port.  In 
Chandler’s  time,  two  columns  .were  entire,  and  supported  the  architrave.  Two  are 
engraved  in  Dodwell  (ii.  560),  but  one  has  been  thrown  down  by  a high  wind. 
These  columns  were  24ft.  11  in.  in  height,  including  the  capital.  The  intercolumnia- 
tion  was  6 ft.  4 in.  6 lines.  They  present  a most  beautiful  example  of  the  Doric, 
neither  partaking  of  the  low  and  heavy  proportions  of  the  Temple  at  Corinth,  nor  of 
the  tall  and  slender  form  of  those  of  Jupiter  at  Nemea.  As  to  the  situation,  Temples 
of  Venus  were  generally  erected  in  ports  or  promontories  near  the  sea,  from  the  ele- 
ment which  gave  birth  to  the  goddess. — Id.  560. 

Mr.  Hughes  says,  that  on  examining  the  foundations  of  the  Temple  of  Venus  he 
found  it  not  less  than  fifteen  feet  deep.  The  first  three  courses  were  of  well-cut  stone. 
The  last  were  set  in  mortar  upon  a wall  of  small  stones  cemented  with  mortar,  at  the 
sides  of  which  is  rubble  w'ork  of  larger  stones,  but  lower  down  we  see  sand  and  the 
charcoal  and  bones  of  sacrifices.  Underneath  again  are  other  courses  of  well-cut  stone, 
w'hich  form  a solid  mass  under  the  whole  temple.  This  is  curious,  since  the  Greek 
temples  are  commonly  founded  upon  rock.  ii.  287. 

Chandler  (Greece,  12 — 15)  adds  to  these  accounts,  traces  of  the  peribolus  of  the 
Temple  of  Jupiter;  remains  of  a theatre  and  stadium,  the  latter  being  joined  to  the 
theatre  behind,  and  each  structure  mutually  supporting  the  other  ; the  walls  of  the 
port  and  arsenal  of  excellent  masonry,  and  very  extensive  ; and  the  barrow  of  Phocas, 
surrounded  with  a fence,  and  having  on  it  a high  stone.  Of  the  latter  Mr.  Dodw'ell 
says  (ii.  559)  is  a large  tumulus  of  an  oblong  form,  wbich  was  near  the  Aiakeion  or 
temple  of  iEacus,  and  not  far  from  the  tumulus  are  the  foundations  of  a large  edifice, 
apparently  a temple,  but  not  to  be  identified.  T.  he  ruins  of  the  ancient  town,  hea|)s, 
blocks,  and  foundations,  cover  an  extensive  plain. 

Mr.  Clarke  says  (vi.  385)  that  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  is  tho  most  ancient  and  most 
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remarkable  of  all  the  temples  in  Greece.  The  medals  and  the  vases  collected  here  are 
of  very  high  antiquity.  The  former  are  either  in  silver  or  lead,  and  of  that  rude  glo- 
bular form,  with  the  tortoise  on  one  side,  and  a mere  indentation  on  the  other,  which 
is  well  known  to  characterize  the  earliest  Grecian  coinage;  indeed  the  art  of  coining 
money  was  first  introduced  by  the  inhabitants  of  this  island.  The  Terra  Cotta  vases  are 
small,  but  of  the  most  beautiful  workmanship,  and  as  a proof  of  their  antiquity,  it  is 
necessary  only  to  mention  that  the  subjects  represented  on  them  are  historical,  and  the 
painting  monochromatick,  black  upon  a red  ground.  Mr.  Dodwell  adds  (ii.  572),  the 
Eginetans  were  also  celebrated  for  their  works  in  bronze,  particularly  candelabra, 
which  were  esteemed  as  much  as  those  of  Tarentum.  Their  ceramic  vases  were  also 
highly  valued,  and  formed  a lucrative  branch  of  commerce.  They  are  often  found  in 
the  sepulchres  of  the  island  ; and  in  their  lustre  and  high  finish  are,  if  possible,  supe- 
rior to  those  of  Nola.  Polychrome  vases  are  also  sometimes  found  here,  and  are  inte- 
resting on  account  of  the  variety  of  their  colours.  Some  Scarabtei  have  likewise  been 
discovered.  They  have  a longitudinal  perforation,  which  show  that  they  were  either 
fixed  to  a pin  or  tied  to  a string.  (Id.  5S3-)  Hughes  (i.  285)  adds,  that  the  cos- 
tumes of  the  figures  found  are  of  the  most  antique  form  which  Mr.  Cockerell  ever  saw. 
The  helmets  are  made  to  cover  the  face  over  the  nose.  There  are  greaves  for  the  legs, 
and  large  bucklers.  Some  appear  clad  in  leathern  coats  in  a costume  resembling  the 
Roman,  but  in  general  they  are  free  from  the  incumbrance  of  drapery.  Of  the  Egi- 
netick  school  of  art,  see  the  Encyclopedia  of  Antiquities^  Addit. 

^GiRA  (Greece).  Now  probably  Xylo  Castro,  where  on  the  summit  of  a hill  are 
the  imperfect  remains  of  an  ancient  Acropolis. — Dodwell's  Greece^  ii.  298. 

-^GiuM  (Achaia).  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  modern  Vostitza.  A curious  fountain 
well  preserved,  is  the  only  antique  vestige. — Archceolog.  Libr.  i.  21. 

^Enea  (of  Strabo  in  the  Troad).  Here  are  a stupendous  tumulus,  called  the  1 omb 
of  iEneas,  columns  and  marbles. ^ — Clarke,  iii.  157.  See  Troad,  Troy. 

.^Eniadai  (now  Trigardon  in  Greece).  Extensive  remains  and  walls  in  the  second 
Cyclopean  style. — Dodwell's  Greece,  ii.458.  See  Mesaloggion. 

^NOE  (Greece).  The  ancient  walls  remain,  but  are  different  from  other  Hellenic 
fortifications,  being  finished  with  stone  throughout,  the  interior  not  being  filled  with 
rude  and  loose  materials. — Archceologia,  xv.  323.  See  Inoe. 

Agia  Euphemia  (district  of  Salona  in  Greece).  The  ruins  stand  in  a plain  en- 
compassed by  mountains.  The  City  seems  to  have  had  no  Acropolis,  like  Mantinea 
and  Megalopolis.  The  circuit  is  small,  not  above  one  mile  and  a half.  The  walls  are 
well  preserved,  and  in  the  style  of  those  at  Galaxidi.  Equidistant  square  towers  ex- 
tend around  the  town.  The  steps  up  to  many  of  them  remain.  None  of  the  gates  are 
entire.  The  blocks  which  compose  the  walls  are  ornamented,  and  cut  with  parallel 
perpendicular  lines,  ornaments  to  be  seen  in  many  other  parts  of  Greece,  and  still  used, 
particularly  in  Italy.  Sometimes  the  lines  are  horizontal.  Within  the  walls  are  scarce 
any  remains  or  traces  whatever,  but  several  heaps  of  small  stones,  or  tiles,  are  scattered 
about  the  site  of  the  ancient  city. — Dodwell's  Greece,  i.  1-45- 

Agia  Marina  (district  oi  Libadea  in  Greece).  Ruins. — Dodwell's  Greece,  ii.  484. 

Agia  Pareskebi  (Greece,  ahout  12  miles  from  Libadea).  Some  ancient  founda- 
tions and  blocks  of  stone,  apparently  the  remains  of  a temple,  probably  that  of  the  Til- 
phossian  Apollo,  or  the  Praxidikai.  See  Pausanias. — Dodwell,  i.  247- 

Agica  (now  Cape  Zoster  \n  Greece).  The  Church  of  S.  Nicolo  seems  to  occupy 
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the  site  of  an  ancient  temple.  A marble  lion  and  draped  female  figure  point  out  the 
remains  of  a considerable  Demos. — DodwelVs  Greece,  i.  5^5- 

Agios  Georgios  (a  village  in  Two  fine  rows  of  arches,  built  of  Roman 

brick,  thrown  across  the  valley  Luro,  are  remains  of  the  aqueduct,  which  supplied  Ni- 
copolis.  Descending  from  the  springs  to  the  high  bank  of  the  river,  Hughes  observed 
a deep  broad  channel  cut  in  the  rock,  but  now  dry,  which  led  to  the  first  row  of  arches 
thrown  over  the  Valley.  This  channel  was  extended  for  about  fifty  yards  further  to 
meet  another  aqueduct  in  a style  of  greater  elegance  than  the  former,  with  which  it 
formed  an  angle  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  The  ruins  of  these  two  aqueducts 
with  double  arches  form  a scene  with  the  river  and  valley  very  picturesque.  On  one 
of  the  mountains,  which  decorate  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  is  a channel  cut  in  its 
side,  into  which  the  water  was  conveyed  by  the  arches  just  described,  its  height  is 
between  four  and  five  feet,  and  its  breadth  nearly  three,  the  form  like  a house  roof, 
triangular.  It  was  covered  with  very  fine  stuceo,  and  the  external  wall,  where  the  rock 
was  cut  away,  is  generally  supported  by  small  buttresses.  Twelve  arches  are  in  a per- 
fect state,  in  one  of  the  branches  were  twelve  others  above  them  of  considerable  size. 
The  one  which  is  thrown  over  the  principal  bed  of  the  river  is  at  least  forty  feet  in 
span  by  thirteen  in  breadth. — Hughes,  i.  332. 

Agrigentum.  This  city  was  built  by  the  inhabitants  of  Gela  180  years  after  the 
foundation  of  the  older  city  by  a Rhodian  Colony,  and  40  years  after  that  of  Syracuse. 
The  remains  are  many. 

Temple  of  Juno.  Peristyle  of  Doriek  columns,  fluted  and  without  base  ; originally 
thirteen  in  depth  by  six  in  front,  standing  on  a basement.  Under  the  peristyle  is  an 
open  portico  formed  by  two  pilasters  at  the  angles  and  two  columns.  At  the  Western 
angle  of  the  North  front  in  the  sub-base  is  a subterraneous  gallery,  supposed  for  the 
entrance  of  the  priests.  (Denon,  Sicily,  207.)  Mr.  Wilkins  (Magna  Grecia,  26—28) 
notices  the  entirety  of  all  the  eolumns  of  the  North  peristyle,  and  part  of  the  entabla- 
ture. The  dilapidated  wall  of  the  cella  seems,  from  its  thiekness,  to  have  contained 
stair-cases,  sometimes  oecurring  in  Grecian  temples,  for  the  purpose  of  conneeting  it  to 
apartments  over  the  vestibule.  This  temple  is  restored  to  its  original  design  by  order 
of  the  King  of  Naples.  In  the  Grandes  Vues  Pittoresques  des  principaux  sites  et 
Monumens  de  la  Grece  et  de  la  Sidle,  %c.  by  Cassas,  Bence,  and  Landon,  Paris,  atl. 
fol.  1813,  plate  VI.  is  a beautiful  view  of  this  temple,  half  embosomed  in  wood.  In 
plate  IV.  is  the  facade,  and  plate  V.  the  lateral  view. 

Temple  of  Concord.  Built  on  the  same  plan  as  that  of  Juno  Lueina,  except  that  it 
has  no  sub-base.  Denon  (208)  describes  the  effect  of  it,  in  every  point  of  view,  as 
exceedingly  grand.  Mr.  Wilkins  (28)  says,  that  the  remains  are  very  perfeet.  The 
entablature  and  pediments  over  the  portieoes  have  suffered  little.  The  triglyphs  are 
disposed,  according  to  the  Greek  invariable  method  of  placing  them,  at  the  angles  of 
the  Zophorus.  Diodorus  Siculus  notes,  that  the  Agrigentines  were  so  fond  of  making 
tombs  that  they  erected  them  not  only  to  winning  horses  but  domestick  birds.  This 
curious  fact  is  thus  attested  by  Denon.  “ From  the  Temple  of  ConCord,  he  says, 
“ we  made  the  circuit  of  the  walls,  of  which  there  only  remains  the  part  built  upon 
the  solid  rock.  These  walls  are  either  entirely  lined  with  burial  places,  cut  out  of  the 
tufa,  or  the  body  of  the  wall,  thus  greatly  weakening  it.”  Denon  thinks  that  the  cus- 
tom and  fashion  of  the  sepulchres  are  not  Grecian,  but  Phenician  and  Carthaginian 
They  are  either  troughs,  one  over  the  other,  sometimes  arched,  or  chambers,  with 
vent-holes  in  the  roof,  only  two  inches  apart  from  each  other  (p.  210).  He  adds,  we 
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went  out  by  a breach,  and  saw  many  foundations  and  remains  of  the  tombs,  destroyed 
by  Himilco,  in  the  first  siege  of  Agrigentum,  to  fill  up  the  ditches  of  the  walls,  and 
facilitate  the  approach  of  his  warlike  engines.  Among  the  tombs  was  the 

Temple  of  Esculapius.  Denon  thinks  that  it  resembled  the  celebrated  Maison 
Quarr^e  at  Nismes  ; and  in  the  farm-house  called  La  Casa  di  Favata,  built  against  it, 
there  still  remains  an  entire  stair-case  of  the  temple  (p.  21 1).  Mr.  Wilkins  (p,  35) 
says,  that  there  only  remain  two  semi-columns,  and  one  of  the  antes  of  the  West  end, 
a small  portion  of  the  wall  of  the  cella,  and  two  of  the  steps. 

Tomb  of  Theron.  Denon  supposes  it  to  be  really  his.  It  consists  of  a large  pilaster 
with  a cornice,  above  which  is  a square  attic  with  a window,  representing  in  each  front 
a fluted  column,  let  in  at  each  corner  with  an  Attic  base,  Corinthian  capital,  and  a 
Doric  entablature  with  triglyphs,  a motley  compound  of  Doric  and  Ionic. — Denon, 
212. — Wilkins,  35.  The  latter  adds,  that  this  commixture  was  owing  to  the  erection 
ot  the  fabrick,  soon  after  the  invention  of  the  lonick,  when  the  perfect  knowledge 
of  the  latter  was  wanting.  There  was  no  regular  doorway  to  this  edifice,  which  was 
undoubtedly  meant  for  a place  of  sepulture,  in  which,  as  soon  as  the  sarcophagus 
was  deposited,  the  entrance  was  closed.  It  was  divided  within  into  two  stories. — Wil- 
kins, s6. 

Temple  of  Hercules.  Merely  fragments,  but  those  very  fine. — Denon,  214.  In 
size  and  plan  it  resembled  the  Parthenon. — Hughes,  i.  16. 

Custom-house.  Foundations  of  an  edifice,  long  and  narrow,  and  low,  so  ap- 
propriated from  vicinity  to  the  sea. — Denon. 

Temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius.  Merely  a mis-shapen  mass  (Wilkins,  28),  once  a 
colossal  structure, — columns  of  prodigious  size. — Denon,  2l6. 

Concerning  the  two  methods  of  building  temples,  Diodorus  says,  the  one  is  by 
making  the  naos  the  whole  width  of  the  temple,  by  which  he  is  to  be  understood  as 
alluding  to  that  species  of  temple  which  was  termed  apteral,  or  without  a peristyle ; 
and  by  the  other  is  meant  what  is  called  peripteral,  where  the  walls  of  the  naos  are  sur- 
rounded by  a peristyle.  The  latter  plan  has  been  adopted  by  far  the  greater  propor- 
tion of  temples  which  are  known  to  us.  The  Temple  of  Jupiter  at  Agrigentum  may 
therefore  be  said  to  be  of  a form,  which  is  a compound  of  the  two,  or  pseudo-peripte- 
ral ; for  the  peristyle  is  formed  by  columns  inserted  in  the  walls  of  the  naos.  The 
columns  of  the  East  and  West  fronts  were  however  insulated,  because  Diodorus  ex- 
pressly mentions  porticoes.  The  word  stoa  used  by  him  was  never  applied  in  any 
other  sense  than  to  open  porticoes  with  columns.  (Wilkins,  32.)  Mr.  Hughes  says, 

“ Many  peculiarities  are  remarkable  in  the  construction  of  this  edifice.  It  was  tech-  , 
nically  termed,  pseudo-dipteral,  i.  e.  it  was  not  encircled  by  a colonnade  or  portico,  but 
the  pillars  projected  from  the  wall  rather  more  than  a semi-circumference,  the  interco- 
lumniation  being  closed  up  by  massive  masonry,  accurately  joined  without  cement. 
That  part  of  the  column,  which  appeared  in  the  interior  of  the  temple,  was  in  form  a 
square  pilaster;  each  pediment  was  supported  by  the  unusual  number  of  seven  columns 
and  the  flanks  by  fourteen,  including  those  at  the  angles ; all  these  rested,  contrary  to 
the  general  practice  of  Doric  architecture,  upon  their  pedestals,  instead  of  the  common 
stylobate  or  sub-basement.  The  temple  was  hypaethral,  and  upon  the  vast  pilasters  of 
the  cella  stood  enormous  statues  thirty  feet  high,  representing  the  Titans  or  Giants, 
who,  in  symbol  of  conquest,  supported,  like  Caryatides,  the  ponderous  entablature. 
Battle  pieces  were  favourite  subjects,  and  on  the  Eastern  pediment  was  the  Giganto* 
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inachia  or  Assault  of  Heaven  by  the  Titans  ; on  the  Western,  the  Capture  of  Troy  (as 
in  -3En.  i.  456). — Travels,  i.  18,  19. 

Foi'um.  So  Denon  calls  the  ruins  upon  which  the  Franciscan  Convent  of  Santo 
Nicolo  is  built.  In  the  garden  is  a small  oblong  building  with  pilasters  at  the  angles. 
It  is  supposed  to  be  a Roman  work  of  the  Dorick  order,  with  attick  bases,  and  the 
moulding  ot  the  door-case  is  not  in  the  style  of  the  other  structures.  The  projecting 
pilasters  on  the  side  of  the  entrance  seem  to  indicate  columns  and  a peristyle  (p.  120). 
Mr.  Wilkins  says,  that  the  Chapel  of  this  Convent  was  formerly  a temple  in  antis,  or 
without  a peristyle  ; the  entrance  towards  the  East  (j),  37). 

Theatre.  Onlv  trunks  of  columns  and  foundations. — Denon. 

Temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux.  It  is  of  the  Ionic  order,  and  consists  of  mutilated 
columns,  and  a portion  of  the  wall  of  the  cella. — fPilkhiS,  37* — Denon,  221. 

Piscina.  Made  by  the  prisoners  of  Carthage,  taken  in  the  battle  of  Hymera.  It 
was  20  cubits  deep  and  seven  stadia,  or  4228  English  feet,  in  circumference.  Though 
the  internal  coating  is  gone,  the  size,  &c.  are  still  discernible. — JFilkins,  37. — Denon, 
221. 

Temple  of  Vulcan.  Two  columns,  without  their  capitals,  and  some  pieces  of  the  in- 
terior wall  still  remain. — Denon,  222. 

JValls  of  the  Old  City.  Fragments,  and  a little  hillock  called  La  Meta,  supposed 
for  gymnastick  exercises.  Fragments  of  a bridge.  “ The  main  city,”  says  Denon,  “ com- 
municated by  means  of  the  bridge  with  the  quarter  called  the  Agrigentine  city,  like- 
wise inclosed  with  walls,  and  itself  communicating  with  the  citadel.  The  road  was 
very  narrow,  being  only  seven  or  eight  feet  wide.  Here  we  left  the  city,  and  clearly 
perceived  we  were  without  the  walls  by  the  number  of  burial  places  near  the  road  cut 
out  of  the  tufa,  on  a level  with  the  ground,  and  ranging  four  inches  from  each  other,  as 
at  Solentum.”  “ Each  monument  was  either  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  or  raised  on  an  emi- 
nence. There  are  as  many  mounts  as  temples.  The  ditches  in  general  are  excavated 
vallies,  and  perpendicular  clifts  formed  the  foundation  of  the  walls.” 

The  Rupa  Athenaea,  the  summit  of  which  presents  a remarkably  fine  prospect,  was 
included  in  the  walls,  and  impregnable.  The  front  towards  the  city  was  ot  easiest 
access,  and  yet  too  steep  for  buildings  (p.  225. — Hughes,  i.  25-) 

Temple  of  Jupiter  Atahyrius  and  Minerva.  Only  fragments  of  the  steps,  and 
})latforrn  of  the  Atrium.^ — Denon,  226. 

Quarries.  Nothing  curious  but  their  prodigious  size. — Denon,  22^. 

Temples  of  Ceres  and  Proserpine.  Built  by  Theron  ; steps  and  walls,  now  part 
of  the  modern  Church  of  Blaze.  (Denon,  231.)  Hughes  says,  “ it  is  a very  antique 
Grecian  temple,  transformed  into  a modern  Church,  and  dedicated  to  St.  Blaze.  For 
this  conversion  the  simplicity  of  its  style  peculiarly  adapted  it,  being  of  that  species, 
which  is  called  “ in  antis,”  or  ev  7rapa<rra(nv,”  not  containing  an  interior  cella,  nor  sur- 
rounded by  a peristyle ; its  only  external  ornament  being  a pediment  supported  by 

two  Doric  columns  between  the  antae  or  pilasters  at  the  angles,  (i.  25.) 

Gate  of  Neapolis.  Ruins,  foundations  of  walls,  and  burial  places.  This  suburb  is 

full  of  them. — Denon,  231.  ' 1 1 

Aqueduct  or  Sewers  of  Pheax.  First  work  of  the  kind  known  ; made  by  the  Car- 
thaginian captives.  They  served  as  a model  for  others.  Denon  thinks  that  they  were 
built  of  free  stone,  magnificently  arched,  w'ith  layers  projecting  over  each  other,  and 
shut  in  with  a large  covering  stone  near  the  piscina,  (p.  134.)  IVilhins,  37- 

Aia  (supposed  the  Aias  of  Stephanus  de  Urbibus,  in  Greece).  The  walls  which 
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surround  the  city  are  in  the  third  and  fourth  Cyclopean  styles;  but  those  of  the  Acro- 
polis are  chiefly  of  the  third,  some  parts  of  the  most  ancient  being  composed  of  unhewn 
rocks  of  a larger  size.  The  remains  of  a gate  are  left  standing  in  the  Acropolis,  of  the 
usual  form,  diminishing  a little  at  top.  The  lintel  has  fallen  down.  The  general 
thickness  of  the  wall  is  ten  feet.  In  l8  minutes  beyond  this  place  are  some  fine  traces 
and  fragments,  probably  of  a temple.  Other  fragments,  also  fine,  of  the  Corinthian 
and  Ionic  orders,  are  visible  amongst  some  pieces  of  marble  ; one  ornamented  with  a 
Meander,  is  a bas-relief  of  a dove  supported  by  two  dolphins  [probably  belonging  to  a 
Temple  of  Venus.  F.]  Another  specimen  engraved  has  the  labyrinth  fret. — DodwelVs 
Greece,  ii.  8d. 

Aidessos  (Greece).  Ruins. — DodwelVs  Greece,  ii.  58. 

Aigai  (Greece),  often  mentioned  by  Homer,  and  deserted  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Strabo,  is  seemingly  a Palaio  Castro  on  a hill,  on  the  road  from  Kamares  to  the  Khan 
of  Sakra. — DodwelVs  Greece,  ii.  301* 

Aigaleos,  Egaleos  (Greece).  One  of  the  summits  of  Mount  Fames,  now' Kory- 
dalla,  is  crowned  with  the  remains  of  some  ancient  fort,  near  w hich  is  a large  natural 
cavern,  with  some  feteps  cut  in  the  rock.  Not  far  from  Gagabilla  are  blocks,  founda- 
tions, rocks  flattened  and  cut  into  steps,  and  ancient  walls,  probably  the  site  of  a small 
demos.  Near  the  foot  of  the  mountain  are  some  well-preserved  and  regularly  con- 
structed walls,  and  the  extensive  foundations,  with  the  accumulated  tiles  and  small 
stones  prove  it  to  have  been  the  site  of  a considerable  town,  perhaps  of  Korydallos, 
which,  according  to  Strabo,  was  one  of  the  Demoi. — DodwelVs  Greece,  i.  5 10. 

Aiknay  (France).  Temple,  now  a Church,  columns,  bas-reliefs,  &c. — Millin,  Voy- 
age dans  le  Departement  du  Midi  de  la  France,  Par.  1807,  i.  491. 

Aix.  This  was  not  a Roman  station,  though  called  Aquae  Sextiae.  Thus  Millin, 
who  says,  that  tesselated  pavements  have  been  found,  and  that  the  elegant  arch 
probably  decorated  the  interior  of  the  Villa  Urbana  of  Pompeius  Campanus,  or  rather 
a tomb.  Some  remains  are  w'ithout  lime  or  cement.  The  base  of  an  old  tower  pro- 
bably belonged  to  an  aedicula,  annexed  to  the  villa,  of  which  the  ancient  baths  also 
made  part. — Millin,  Midi  de  la  France,  ii.  196,  238,  pi.  xxxiii. — Id.  Voyage  en  Sa- 
voie, ^c.  8 VO.  Paris,  1816,  pp.  36 — 41.  Denon  says,  that  the  very  bath  of  the  Pro- 
consul  Sextus  still  exists,  there  being  nothing  modern  but  the  cock. — Egypt,  i.  26, 
Eng.  Tr. 

Aixone  (now  Agia  Kosmos,  Greece).  Here  are  remains  of  a town  and  founda- 
tions of  the  cella  of  a temple,  near  which  is  a mutilated  bas-relief,  representing  the 
sacrifice  of  a goat,  and  some  rites  connected  with  the  mythology  of  Bacchus,  who  pro- 
bably had  a temple  at  this  place. — DodwelVs  Greece,  i.  525. 

Akakesion  (Greece,  on  the  road  from  Sinano  to  Kasiterna).  Some  imperfect 
traces. — DodwelVs  Greece,  ii.  378. 

Akarkoud  (Persia.)  A foundation  only.  A collection  of  rubbish  round  the  pile 
consists  of  loose  sandy  earth  intermixed  with  fragments  of  burnt  brick,  pottery, 
and  a kind  of  hard  clay  partially  vitrified.  There  are  heaps  in  the  vicinity.  In  these 
buildings  are  perforations  to  let  in  air,  and  keep  them  from  damp.  They  are  supposed 
to  belong  to  the  Aciad  of  the  book  of  Genesis.— .Sfr  R.  K.  Porter,  ii.  277  seq. 

Akbash  (near  Sestos).  There  are  said  to  be  ruins.  About  three  miles  from  hence 
are  remains  of  a mole,  of  what  age  uncertain. — Clarke,  iii.  S6. 

Akraiphnion  (Greece).  There  are  remains  of  the  City  upon  an  eminence  above 
the  village  of  Karditza.  A church  almost  entirely  composed  of  ancient  blocks  and 
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inscriptions  is  the  probable  site  of  the  Temple  of  Bacchus.  The  remains  of  the  city 
walls  show  that  they  were  of  the  third  Cyclopean  style.  In  the  walls  of  the  Acropolis 
are  the  relics  of  a small  gate  diminishing  slightly  towards  the  top.  It  is  without  the 
lintel. — Dodivell's  Greece,  ii.  55. 

Alaia  (Greece),  Remains  of  an  ancient  City  and  other  ruins.  Relics  of  Cyclo- 
pean masonry  appear  in  the  modern  walls. — IValpole's  Turkey,  ii.  250. 

Alalkomenoi  (Greece).  Remains  not  particularized. — Dodivell's  Greece,  2$6. 

Al-alcah  (Tunis,  half-way  betwixt  Bizerta  and  Port  Farina).  Inscriptions. — 
Shaw's  /Africa,  i.  99. 

Alatrium  (Italy).  Remains  of  Cyclopean  walls,  and  a gallery  similar  to  that  of 
Tyrins. — DodweWs  Greece,  ii.  25 1. 

Alba.  See  Albano. 

Albano  (Italy).  The  following  account  is  by  Miss  Knight.  (Latium,  50 — 74.) 
The  Via  Appia  from  Rome  to  this  place  goes  through  Porto  San  Sebastiano,  where  is 
a fine  Triumphal  Arch,  erected  in  honour  of  the  first  Drusus,  and  on  the  left  are  the 
tombs  of  the  Scipios,  Servilii  and  Metelli.  Passing  through  this  gate  are  also  to  be 
seen  the  Circus  and  Thermae  of  Caracalla  [some  of  them  engraved  in  Montfaucon,  &c.j 
About  four  miles  from  Porto  San  Giovanni,  to  the  left,  is  the  ruined  temple  of  Fortuna 
Muliebris,  erected  in  honour  of  Veturia,  the  mother  of  Coriolanus,  who  headed  the 
embassy  to  this  spot,  where  the  Volscian  army  was  encamped,  and  pressed  her  son  to 
desist  from  his  designs  against  his  native  country.  This  temple  was  a square  building, 
with  simple  pilasters  composed  of  brick,  enough  of  which  remains  to  give  an  idea  of 
the  general  edifice.  [It  is  a temple  in  Antis,  very  small,  resembling  a conduit  of  the 
middle  age,  and  is  engraved  in  the  work  now  quoted.  Miss  Knight’s  Latium,  p.  51.] 
The  Fossa  Cluilia  and  Martian  aqueduct  are  adjacent.  Beyond  the  seven  mile  stone  the 
Claudian  aqueduct,  a long  line  of  lofty  arches,  crosses  the  road.  Where  that  turns  off' 
to  the  left  for  Castel  Gandolfo  are  some  ancient  tombs.  In  the  vineyard  of  the  Vigna 
Mazzelli  are  ruins  of  an  aqueduct  and  an  ancient  tomb,  supposed  to  be  of  Tullia, 
daughter  of  Cicero.  (Engraved,  Latium,  p.  56.]  Below  Castel  Gandolfo  is  a grotto 
with  several  niches,  much  resembling  one  described  in  Virgil’s  first  .^neid,  and  pro- 
bably, like  that,  a temple  of  the  Nymphs,  though  commonly  ascribed  to  Venus.  At 
a small  distance  from  it  is  the  Emissario,  built  during  the  siege  of  Veii  for  the  emis- 
sion of  the  superfluous  waters  of  the  lake,  307  years  B.C.  It  is  an  arch  of  considerable 
height,  7 ft.  diameter,  composed  of  large  square  stones.  It  forms  the  entrance  of  a 
channel,  which  conveys  the  water  by  which  Castel  Gandolfo  stands,  about  300  ft.  above 
the  level  of  the  Lake*.  The  grounds  of  the  Villa  Barberini  are  full  of  the  vestiges  of 
antiquity.  It  is  most  probable  that,  in  the  later  times  of  the  Republic,  they  were  part 
of  the  possessions  of  Clodius  and  Pompey,  which  afterwards  belonged  to  Domitian, 
who  had  here  a magnificent  villa.  The  ruins  of  his  Amphitheatre  still  remain  in  the 
Vineyard  of  the  Monks  of  St.  Paul  at  Albano.  The  walk  on  the  right  in  the  Barberini 
grounds  is  continued  along  a terrace  raised  over  a gallery,  which  doubtless  is  part  of 
that  of  Domitian,  described  by  ancient  authors,  where  his  literary  courtiers  used  to 
dispute  upon  poetical  and  historical  subjects.  It  retains  some  of  its  ornaments,  which 
are  in  the  style  of  those  of  a Temple  of  Peace  at  Rome,  built  in  the  time  of  his  father 
Vespasian.  In  some  places  are  fragments  of  stucco  and  gilding ; and  it  is  easy  to 

* Eustace  describes  it  as  a subterraneous  tunnel,  more  than  a mile  long,  the  entry  of  which  is  a paved 
reservoir  formed  of  huge  masses  of  Tiburline  stone.  The  tunnel  diminishes  in  height  as  it  advances,  but 
in  all  places  there  is  sufficient  room  for  cleansing  and  repairs.  Italy,  ii.  265,  ed.  3. 
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trace,  by  the  vestiges  of  a wall  which  took  the  same  direction  as  the  part  of  the  gallery, 
that  its  extent  was  not  less  than  from  Castel  Gandolfo  to  Albano,  which  is  the  distance 
of  a mile.  Further  on  the  walk  passes  by  ruined  arches  and  other  remains  of  antiquity. 
The  upper  walk,  nearest  the  lake,  leads  along  an  ancient  wall  with  several  semicircular 
spaces,  in  which  are  niches  of  various  forms.  Fragments  of  cornices,  columns,  and 
other  ornaments  of  granite,  antique  marbles,  and  porphyry  are  scattered  on  the  ground 
in  those  apartments  which  appear  to  have  been  part  of  the  principal  front  of  the  palace 
of  Domitian.  Some  square  pieces  of  glass,  or  rather  of  antique  paste,  of  different 
colours,  are  found  continually  in  these  grounds,  and  are  remains  of  the  numberless 
Mosaic  pavements  which  must  have  been  in  this  Villa.  In  another  part  of  the  ground 
are  walls  and  chambers,  said  to  have  been  the  habitation  of  the  Emperor’s  Pr2ctorian 
Guards.  Albano  derives  its  name  from  the  ancient  city  of  Alba*,  destroyed  by  Tullus 
Hostilius.  Here  is  a small  antique  rotunda,  of  fine  proportion,  probably  a ball  be- 
longing to  some  ancient  baths.  It  is  now  a Church  ; and  the  circular  aperture  in  the 
roof  is  covered  with  a cupola.  The  wall  to  the  left  of  the  garden  of  the  Abbey  of  St. 
Paul  is  supposed  to  have  been  built  in  the  time  of  Pompey.  It  is  of  the  stone  called 
Travertino ; and  in  one  of  the  walks  are  several  grottoes,  which  are  the  remains  of 
therms  and  baths,  communicating  with  each  other.  There  are  antique  urns,  a sarco- 
phagus, &c.  In  a vineyard  are  remains  of  the  Amphitheatre  of  Domitian,  the  first 
row  of  arches  being  in  tolerable  preservation.  Under  the  house  are  many  caves  very 
ancient.  The  Maestre  Pie,  a nunnery  for  the  education  of  the  poor,  is  built  within 
the  remains  of  Pompey’s  Villa,  and  some  of  the  walls  are  so  thick,  that  a person  of 
moderate  size  could  walk  through  the  passages  cut  in  them  without  touching  either 
side.  There  are  several  caves  [engraved,  p.  67]  formerly  baths.  Though  we  are 
informed  that  the  urn  containing  the  ashes  of  Pompey  was  brought  into  Italy  by  his 
wife  Cornelia,  and  deposited  in  a vault  of  his  Alban  Villa,  we  cannot  decide  on  the 
particular  spot  where  it  was  deposited.  Before  the  North  entrance  of  the  town  is  a 
ruined  monument  of  considerable  height,  which  is  traditionally  called  the  tomb  of 
Pompey.  This  building  consists  of  three  stories,  and  was  originally  encrusted  with 
marble.  Near  the  house  of  the  Prince  Corsioi  is  an  ancient  monument,  usually 
denominated  the  tomb  of  the  Horatii  and  Curiatii,  with  five  pyramids  on  a square 
base.  Some  suppose  it  to  be  the  tomb  of  Pompey.  [This  is  absurd ; for  it  is  of 
much  older  fashion  than  his  aera.  See  Encyclopedia  of  Antiquities,  i.  68.]  Very 
numerous  remains  of  antiquity  are  seen  near  Albano.  In  a vineyard,  about  a 
mile  distant  from  the  North  gate,  are  vestiges  of  walls  which  appear  to  have  been  built 
in  the  time  of  the  Republic,  or  during  the  reign  of  the  first  Caesars.  Six  rooms  with 
beautiful  Mosaic  pavements  were  discovered  here  some  years  ago.  Monte  Lavelli, 
inhabited  only  by  a hermit,  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  ancient  Camerina  taken  by 
Romulus.  Paluzzolo,  and  perhaps  the  whole  border  of  the  Lake,  is  believed  to  be  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Alba  Longa,  founded  by  Ascanius.  These  are  remains  either  of  the 
Temples,  or  of  Villas  erected  after  the  destruction  of  the  city,  A.  U.  C.  88.  Here  is 
also  an  ancient  building,  said  to  be  the  tomb  of  Tullus  Hostilius. 


* Swinburne  (ii.  515)  describes  Alba  as  having  ruins  of  fortifications  and  an  amphitheatre;  the  founda- 
tions of  a temple  and  other  Roman  buildings.  All  of  this,  but  the  fortifications,  is  subsetjuent  to  its 
Etruscan  History.  Eustace  says  of  the  Alban  Mount,  the  ancient  pavement  of  the  Via  Triumphalis,  which 
led  to  its  summit,  yet  remains.  The  plain  below  is  the  theatre  of  the  last  six  books  of  the  .^neid  ; what 
Mount  Ida  is  in  the  Iliad.  Of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Latiaris  only  the  foundations  remain,  the  site  being 
occupied  by  a Church  and  Convent.— //aZy,  ii.  p.  273—275. 
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Alba  Augusta  (now  Aps  in  France).  Inscriptions  are  found. — Millin,  Midi  de  la 
France,  ii.  1I3. 

Alcantara  (Spain).  Bourgoanne,  (iii.  282)  &c.  say,  that  not  far  from  the  Venta 
of  Alcantarilla,  the  Romans,  in  the  reign  of  Trajan,  built  a bridge,  which  is  still  re- 
maining, in  order  to  pass  the  marshes  formed  by  the  Guadalquivir.  It  has  six  arches, 
two  in  the  middle  of  an  extraordinary  height,  and  equal  to  each  other.  One  of  the 
arches  has  been  rebuilt  by  Charles  V.  It  was  shut  in  at  each  end  by  a gate,  over 
which  were  two  high  towers.  At  one  end  is  a small  temple  with  an  inscription  to 
Nerva.  This  bridge  is  said  to  have  been  formerly  ornamented  with  magnificent  co- 
lumns of  green  jasper,  which  now  decorate  the  great  altar  of  the  Cathedral  at  Seville. 
Gruter  has  inscriptions  from  tablets  anciently  fixed  upon  the  bridge. — Montfauc. 
Suppl.  iv.  b.  5.  c.  2. 

Alea  (Greece,  probably  about  four  miles  from  Skotini).  Here  arc  several  vestiges 
of  walls,  composed  of  large  high  stones,  situated  at  the  foot  of  some  rocky  hills,  which 
rise  to  the  left,  and  upon  which  there  appears  to  have  been  an  Acropolis. — Dodwell's 
Greece,  ii.  432. 

Alebece  Reiorum  (now  Riez  in  France).  Here  are  four  magnificent  columns, 
uncertain  of  what  kind  of  edifice  ; a rotunda,  of  which  the  modern  walls  are  supported 
by  eight  circular  columns,  like  the  former,  probably  a round  temple.  [Rotundas  in 
general  distinguish  Baths  from  Temples.  F.)  Millin  supposes  of  Cybele ; Inscrip- 
tions, &c. — Millin,  Midi  de  la  France,  iii.  45 — 48. 

Alesia  (now  MontAuxois  in  France.)  Upon  the  summit  of  this  mountain,  which 
has  a circular  form,  stood  the  ancient  Alesia,  the  capital  of  the  Mandubii,  where  Ver- 
cingetorix  was  besieged  by  Caesar.  The  foot  of  the  mountain  is  watered  by  two 
' rivers,  the  Ose  and  the  Oserain.  Alesia  was  then  destroyed,  but  was  rebuilt  under 
the  Emperors.  Many  Roman  roads  lead  to  it.  Remains  of  sacrificial  instruments, 
querns,  coins,  &c.  have  been  found.- — Millin  uh.  siipr.  i.  201 — 205 . 

Alexandria  (Egypt).  Col.  Light  says  (p.  4)  its  extent  may  still  be  traced  even  to 
the  ruin  called  Arab’s  Tower,  I5  miles  to  the  West  of  the  present  town.  According 
to  Denon,  (i.  26.  105 — 109,  &c.  English  edit.)  columns  of  granite  occur  perpetually 
in  the  walls  and  dwellings.  The  obelisk  called  Cleopatra' s Needle,  and  another 
thrown  down  by  its  side,  indicate  that  both  of  them  formerly  decorated  one  of  the 
entrances  of  the  palace  of  the  Ptolemies,  the  ruins  of  which  are  still  to  be  seen  at  some 
distance.  These  obelisks  were  evidently  brought  from  Memphis  or  Upper  Egypt. 
In  the  court  of  a Mosque,  formerly  a church  called  St.  Athanasius’s,  is  a small  octa- 
gonal temple,  once  containing  a sarcophagus  [presumed  to  be  that  of  Alexander,  now 
in  the  British  Museum]  ornamented  with  hieroglyphics  within  and  without,  of  black 
Egyptian  marble,  with  white  and  yellow  spots.  Close  to  the  Mosque  are  three  up- 
right columns,  the  remains  of  a large  and  magnificent  edifice.  The  Saracen’s  monu- 
ment, near  Cleopatra’s  Needle,  has  foundations  belonging  to  a Greek  and  Roman  fabric, 
and  may,  according  to  Strabo,  shew  the  site  of  Ptolemy’s  palace  by  the  sea  side. 
Pocock  thinks  that  some  great  pillars  of  red  granite,  and  large  ruins  to  the  West  of  the 
long  street,  may  have  been  the  Gymnasium  ; and  where  the  pillars  remain  nearer  the 
sea,  the  Forum.  He  is  evidently  mistaken,  as  Savary  (i.  40)  says,  that  he  also  is  in 
supposing  the  obelisks  to  be  placed  before  a temple  of  Neptune.  Browne  says, 
(Africa,  3)  that  the  only  remain  of  the  ancient  city  worthy  notice  is  a Colonnade  near 
the  gate  leading  to  Kashed,  of  which,  however,  afew  columns  alone  remain;  and  of  what 
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is  called  the  Amphitheatre,  on  the  rising  ground  of  the  singular  suburb,  styled  Ne^ 
cropolis,  or  City  of  the  Dead,  no  vestige  exists.  The  chief  noticeables  are,  however, 
the  Catacofnbs  and  Pompey's  Pillar.  The  former  consist  of  numerous  subterranean 
apartments,  which  extend  a long  way.  They  were  originally  quarries,  and  were  com- 
pleted but  a little  time  after  the  building  of  the  city.  The  ornament  of  the  festoon  is 
verv  clearly  traced  on  a painting  on  the  walls  of  the  Catacombs  (Walpole's  Turkey^ 
i.  3^9 — 377*  Col*  Light  says  (5)  that  Pompeys  Pillar  is  called  by  the  Arabs  and 
Syrians,  “ Awmood  Issavveer,”  i.e.  the  column  of  Sever  us ; but  notwithstanding  this 
tradition,  it  is  plainly  ascertained,  from  a discovery  of  the  Inscription,  to  have  been 
erected  by  Pompeius,  a Prefect  of  Egypt,  in  honour  of  Dioclesian,  and  to  have  been 
surrounded  by  a colonnade.  It  is  92  ft.  high,  without  reckoning  the  separate  stones, 
by  which  it  is  raised  from  the  ground  4 ft.  Its  circumference  at  the  base  is  27^  ft. 
The  support  of  the  column  is  an  inverted  obelisk,  covered  with  hieroglyphics.  Wal- 
pole, ub.  supr.  Quarterly  Review  for  1S18,  pp.  239,  240.  Denon  has  given  a view  of 
Alexandria ; and  there  are  modern  Views  of  the  Port  and  Esplanade  in  the  superb 
“ Description  de  I’Egypte”  by  the  French  Government.  E.  M.  vol,  ii.  pi.  97,  98. 

' Alexandria.  (Troad,  now  Eski  Hambol  Capessi  in  Walpole  ; Chemali  in  Clarke.) 
Here  are  ruins  of  an  ancient  Aqueduct,  and  part  of  a Gymnasium,  with  baths  of  the 
age  of  Hadrian  and  the  Antonines.  The  principal  entrance  is  still  a fine  object, 
though  deprived  of  most  of  the  marbles  with  which  it  had  been  cased.  (Walpole's 
Turkey,  i.  135*)  The  first  object,  says  Dr.  Clarke,  appearing  on  the  approach  towards 
the  City  of  Chemali,  is  the  Aqueduct  of  Herodes  Atticus,  formed  of  enormous  masses 
of  hewn  stone.  The  walls  of  the  city  exhibit  the  same  colossal  style  of  masonry. 
Part  of  one  of  the  gates  yet  remains  on  the  Eastern  side,  which  ruins  have  been  mis- 
taken for  those  of  a temple.  This  gate  consists  of  two  round  towers,  with  square  base- 
ments, supporting  pedestals  for  statues.  Immediately  after  passing  this  entrance,  and 
arrived  within  the  district  once  occupied  by  the  city,  we  observed  the  ruins  of  baths, 
with  the  reticulated  w'ork  of  the  Romans  upon  the  stucco  of  the  walls.  Marble  Soroi 
lay  about  them  of  such  prodigious  size,  that  their  fragments  seemed  like  rocks  among 
the  Valani  oaks  now  covering  the  soil.  In  all  that  exists  of  this  devoted  city,  there  is 
nothing  so  conspicuous  as  the  edifice  termed  by  mariners  the  Palace  of  Priam,  from  an 
erroneous  notion,  prevalent  in  the  writings  of  early  travellers,  that  Alexandria  Troas 
was  the  Ilium  of  Homer.  This  building  may  be  seen  from  a considerable  distance  at 
sea.  It  has  three  noble  arches  in  front,  and  behind  these  three  are  many  others.  The 
stones  are  placed  together  without  any  cement.  Large  masses  of  sculptured  marble, 
the  remains  of  a cornice,  appear  above  and  on  each  side  of  the  arches  in  front.  The 
whole  structure  was  once  coated  with  marble  or  plates  of  metal,  and  holes  of  the  metal 
fastenings  may  yet  be  seen  over  all  the  work.  Of  the  three  front  arches,  the  centre 
arch  measured  48  ft.  wide  at  the  base,  and  each  of  the  others  21  ft.  The  stones  in  this 
part  of  the  work  were  5 ft.  10  in.  long,  and  3 ft.  5 in.  thick.  Behind  the  centre  arch 
there  is  a square  court  having  four  other  arches,  one  on  each  side.  A narrow  flight  of 
steps  conducted  to  the  centre  arch  in  front,  and  upon  each  side  of  this  there  was  a 
column  of  the  prodigious  diameter  of  8 ft.  The  marks  of  their  bases  are  still  visible 
upon  the  two  pedestals.  These  columns  were  not  of  entire  blocks  of  stone.  The  back 
part  of  the  building  and  the  two  sides  were  surrounded  by  walls,  supported  upon  arches. 
'1  welve  of  these  arches,  almost  entire,  remain  on  the  Northern  side.  The  front  of  the 
building  faces  the  West.  Behind  this,  upon  the  Eastern  side,  were  three  magnificent 
arched  portals.  The  walls  here  on  each  side  of  the  centre  arch  were  supported  upon 
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a vault,  containing  six  arches,  which  yet  remain  entire.  From  that  description  it  is 
evident  that  a plan  of  the  building  might  be  delineated,  exhibiting  its  original  form. 
No  very  accurate  representation  has  yet  been  given  of  any  part  of  it.  We  were 
inclined  to  believe  (says  Clarke)  with  Chevalier,  that  it  was  intended  for  baths,  as  a 
grand  termination  of  the  Aqueduct  of  Herodes  Atticus.  The  opinions  of  Pococke  and 
Chandler,  that  it  was  a Gymnasium  for  the  instruction  of  youth,  are  thereby  rather 
confirmed.  The  Balneae  of  the  Ancients,  particularly  among  the  Romans,  were  often 
colleges  of  science  and  martial  exercises.  On  the  South  side  of  this  building,  and 
very  near  to  it,  we  found  the  remains  of  a circular  edifice,  resembling  those  structures 
at  Baife,  in  Campania,  now  called  temples,  but  properly  baths.  Half  of  this  edifice 
remained  in  an  entire  state.  It  had  a small  corridor  round  the  base  of  the  dome,  with 
which  it  was  originally  covered.  Further  on  towards  the  sea  to  the  S.  W.  we  found 
the  ruins  of  a small  oblong  temple,  and  afterwards  observed  another  of  considerable 
size,  whose  foundations  remain  unbroken.  Then,  turning  towards  the  West,  we  came 
to  other  foundations  of  a very  large  building,  but  could  comprehend  nothing  of  its 
former  history.  At  present  it  consists  only  of  a series  of  vaults  and  spacious  subter- 
ranean chambers,  one  beneath  another,  serving  as  sheds  for  herds  of  goats  and  their 
goatherds.  Again  pursuing  a S.  W.  course,  we  arrived  at  the  immense  theatre  of  the 
city,  still  in  a state  of  considerable  perfection.  The  semicircular  range  of  seats  is 
vaulted  at  either  extremity.  The  diameter  taken  from  one  side  to  the  other,  where 
the  vaults  remain,  measured  252  feet.  Like  almost  every  Grecian  theatre  it  was  con- 
structed by  making  the  slope  of  the  hill  itself  subservient  to  the  sweep  necessary  for 
accommodating  spectators.  It  commands  a noble  view  of  the  sea,  with  the  whole 
island  of  Tenedos,  as  the  principal  object,  immediately  in  front.  Lower  down  towards 
the  port  were  Marble  Soroi  (cisterns  or  sarcophagi)  and  other  antiquities  of  less  im- 
portance. Few  inscriptions  have  been  discovered.  Thus  Clarke,  iii.  195,  The  pre- 
sumed Gymnasium  is  engraved  in  the  Ionian  Antiquities,  pi.  liiii.  and  an  account  of 
that  and  other  remains  at  Alexandria  Troas  is  given  by  Chandler,  As.  Min.  20  seq. 

Algiers  (Africa).  Sepulchral  inscriptions  have  been  found. — Shaw's  Africa,  33, 

Alicant  (Spain).  It  is  supposed  that  the  ancient  Ilicum  (but  which  is  more 
probably  Elc/ie)  or  the  Alone  of  Ptolemy  was  situated  in  the  environs  of  Alicant. 
Several  fragments  of  inscriptions,  ruins  of  columns,  statues,  &c.  have  been  found  to- 
wards La  Cala,  and  the  inscriptions  discovered  in  the  neighbourhood  show  that  the 
city  or  colony  existed  before  and  in  the  time  of  the  Emperors.  Close  to  the  port  of 
St.  Paul  are  the  ruins  of  a Roman  edifice ; and  some  years  ago  an  oven  was  discovered, 
containing  several  coins  of  Augustus. — Bourgoanne,  iii.  133 — 135. — Dillon,  366. 

Alttouri.  a triangular  bridge,  resembling  that  of  Croyland,  and  perhaps  unique 
in  Greece.  It  is  fiat,  and  built  over  the  confluence  of  two  rivers.  The  lower  part  of 
the  bridge  is  ancient,  aud  constructed  with  large  blocks  of  stone  with  two  pointed  but- 
tresses, which  are  still  left.  The  upper  part  is  modern.  The  plan  is  three  angles 
meeting  in  one  point. — Dodwell's  Greece,  ii.  357. 

Allegah  (Africa).  Large  heaps  of  ruins. — Shaiv,  Gg- 

Almeida  (Egypt).  Ruins  of  a small  Temple  which  has  served  for  a Greek  chapel. 
The  hieroglyphicks  are  pretty  well  finished,  but  nearly  covered  with  plaister  by  the 
Greeks.  'Fhere  are  other  apartments  of  unburnt  bricks,  which  served  as  a Monastery 
to  the  Monks. — Belzoni,  21 6. 

Alusta  (Greece).  Ruins  of  the  Citadel  (erected  together  with  the  fortress  of 
Yourzuf  by  Justinian,  according  to  Procopius)  are  still  seen  upon  precipices  contiguous 
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to  the  sea.  Three  of  its  towers  remain,  and  a stone  wall  12  ft.  high  and  near  7 ft. 
thick. — Clarhe,  ii.  261. 

Amaxitoi  of  Sophocles.  Some  large  blocks  of  stone,  indicating,  perhaps,  the  tomb 
ofLaios;  the  rpeis  /ceAeufloj  of  Sophocles  CEd.Tyr.  v.  14II.  p.  197. — Dodweli,  i.  198. 

Amboli  (India).  A cave  temple. — Bomb.  Trans,  hi.  534, 

Ambracia  (now  Arta,  Greece),  The  Cyclopean  masonry  of  the  citadel  are  the 
only  remains. — Hughes,  i.  439- 

Ambrusium  (Ambrois,  between  Montpelier  and  Nismes).  Remains  of  a Roman 
bridge,  engraved  by  Montfaucon.  (Suppl.  iv.  b.  5.  c.  1.)  It  had  five  arches,  of  which 
three  remained  in  liis  time.  The  piers  had  buttresses  only  on  the  side  where  the 
current  ran ; and  the  floor  of  the  bridge,  instead  of  being  convex  or  flat,  rose  and  fell 
gently  with  the  arches.  These  last  exceeded  a semicircle. — Ibid. 

Ambryssos  (Distomo  in  Greece).  Chandler  (Greece,  247)  mentions  remains  of 
the  celebrated  double  wall  erected  by  the  Thebans.  Mr.  Dodwell  (i.  198,  199)  says, 
that  there  are  foundations  of  the  walls  of  the  Acropolis,  of  regular  masonry ; a house 
built  out  of  the  ruins  ; the  Church  of  St.  Elias,  probably  standing  upon  the  site  of  a 
temple,  as  it  is  almost  entirely  composed  of  ancient  blocks  of  stone,  fragments  of  archi- 
tecture, and  some  inscriptions. 

Amphikleia,  Amphiclea,  Amphiklaia  (now  Dadi  in  Greece).  Remains  of  an 
ancient  city  are  employed  in  the  construction  of  the  modern  town.  At  Bernekobitza 
is  a church,  about  which  are  several  fragments  and  ancient  traces.  There  are  also 
some  sepulchral  stones,  containing  merely  the  name  of  the  deceased  on  a large  slab  of 
marble;  to  show  the  psephisma  or  publick  decree. — Dodwell,  i\.  134,  13.5.  Dr. 
Clarke  says,  upon  a hill  beyond  the  town  of  Dadi,  where  there  now  stands  a small 
church,  are  ancient  walls,  like  those  of  Tythorea,  extending  all  round  the  hill.  One 
of  the  mural  turrets  is  yet  standing.  Out  of  the  town  is  an  ancient  military  way,  an 
antique  fountain,  and  an  earthern  tumulus. — vii.  289 — 29 1. 

Amphipolis  (formerly  Acra,  Myrica,  Eion,  Crademna,  now  Eshi  Kaleh,  alias  Or- 
phano-paloeo  in  Greece).  The  ruins  consist  principally  of  walls  more  of  Roman  than 
Greek  construction,  the  materials  being  round  stones  and  tiles  put  together  with  cement; 
part  of  an  aqueduct ; traces  of  the  Acropolis  upon  the  hills  to  the  East;  and  an  ancient 
covered  well  within  a small  cavern,  steps  leading  down  to  it. — Clarke,  viii.  27. 

Amphissa  (now  Salona  in  Greece).  The  Castle  occupies  the  site  of  the  Acropolis, 
and  is  seated  on  an  abrupt  rock.  The  Acropolis  is  a mass  of  ruins.  Three  distinct 
periods  of  architecture  are  evidently  visible  in  the  walls.  These  are  l.The  second 
Cyclopean  style,  well  united  polygons  ; 2.  That  of  the  lowerempire  ; 3.  The  Venetian 
and  modern  Turkish.  In  a cellar  is  a large  Mosaick  pavement,  of  which  there  are 
very  few  examples  in  Greece.  There  is  one  at  Orchomenos  in  Boeotia,  and  some  small 
remains  at  Athens  and  Delos,  but  this  is  entire.  An  ancient  sepulchral  chamber,  cut 
in  a rock  and  formed  like  a bell,  resembles  others  in  Greece  and  Italy.  There  are 
ancient  traces  and  walls,  perhaps  the  remains  of  other  sepulchres.  Amphissa  is  the 
largest  city  of  the  Hesperian  orOzolaian  Locris. — Dodwell,  i.  148,  149* 

Ampuis  (France).  A milliary  column. — Millin,  Midi  de  la  France,  ii.  bl,  62. 

Amyclai  (now  Sclavo-Chorio,  about  two  hours  from  Misithra).  Here  is  an  accu- 
mulation of  stones,  broken  inscriptions,  imperfect  traces  and  foundations.  There  are 
remains  of  a large  temple,  perhaps  that  of  Apollo,  composed  of  square  slabs  of  variegated 
marble,  near  which  are  some  imperfect  bas-reliefs  in  a rude  style.  The  ruins  of  a 
castle,  called  the  Acropolis,  Mr.  Dodwell  did  not  visit,  and  cannot  say  whether  these 
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are  ancient.  Not  far  from  its  base,  he  was  informed,  there  was  the  entrance  of  a 
subterraneous  passage,  of  artificial  fabrication,  and  penetrating  through  the  whole  of 
the  mountain. — Dodwell,\\.  4\^. — Le  Roy,  Ruines  de  Grece,p.  33. 

Anagyrus.  Terrace  walls,  perhaps  the  site  of  the  temple  of  Cybel^,  inscriptions 
in  a church  wall,  sepulchral  marbles. — Chandl.  Greece,  II7. 

Anaphlystos  (Greece).  Supposed  Port  Anahysi  and  Anaphysi.  Ruins  near  the 
sea  ; 34  minutes  from  Anahysi  are  traces  of  antiquity. — Dodwell,  i.  547. 

Anapus.  See  Syracuse. 

Anchesmos  (near  Athens).  In  St.  George’s  Church  is  an  inscription.  A short 
distance  from  the  summit  of  Anchesmos,  on  the  side  facing  Athens,  is  a small  plat- 
form, and  a church  built  against  the  rock,  which  has  been  flattened,  and  in  the  front 
are  some  holes  which  appear  to  have  been  made  for  the  reception  of  beams.  It  is  pro- 
bably the  site  of  an  ancient  structure.  The  Ionic  Aqueduct  of  Antoninus  Pius,  men- 
tioned by  Stuart  (iii.  c.  4)  is  destroyed.  On  the  South  side  of  the  hill  imperfect  traces 
and  a pavement  consisting  of  small  tesserae  of  white  marble  indicate  the  site  of  ancient 
edifices.  On  the  N.  W.  is  an  insular  rock,  the  summit  of  which  had  been  cut  and 
flattened.  It  has  an  illegible  inscription  in  large  letters  sculped  on  its  surface. — 
Dodwell,  \.  5^5,  5^6. 

Ancona  (Italy).  Here  is  a fine  arch  at  the  extremity  of  the  mole,  and  entrance  of 
the  port,  built  by  Trajan.  It  is  a gate  with  a narrow  high  round  arch,  with  two  Co- 
rinthian columns  close  to  the  wall  on  each  side ; above  the  arch  an  inscription. — Engr. 
&c.  in  Montfauc.  iv.  p.  2.  h.  4.  c.  14.  Eustace  says,  that  this  fine  triumphal  arch  is 
still  entire,  though  stripped  of  its  metal  ornaments.  The  order  is  Corinthian,  as  before 
observed,  and  the  materials  Parian  marble.  Though  not  the  most  massive,  it  is  consi- 
dered to  be  the  best  specimen  of  similar  fabricks.  It  was  ornamented  with  statues, 
busts,  and  probably  inferior  decorations  of  bronze.  It  has  only  one  gateway,  orna- 
mented with  four  half  columns  on  each  front,  one  on  each  side  of  the  gateway,  and  one 
at  each  angle.  The  marble,  particularly  in  the  front  towards  the  sea,  retains  its  white 
graining.  The  capitals  of  the  pillars  have  suffered  much,  and  lost  the  prominent  parts  of 
the  Acanthus.  However,  in  the  whole,  this  arch  may  be  considered  as  in  high  preserva- 
tion. The  greatest  part  of  the  mole  still  remains,  a solid  compact  wall,  formed  of  huge 
stones,  bound  together  by  iron,  and  rising  to  a considerable  height  above  the  level  of 
the  sea. — Italy,  i.  294. 

Andamesi  (a  village  near  Sunium).  Ancient  foundations. — Dodwell,  i.  547. 

Andania  (now  HeUiniko  Castro,  in  Greece).  Part  of  the  walls  remain,  cresting 
the  summit  of  a circular  hill. — Dodwell,  ii.  369. 

Andera  (Greece).  This  is  a narrow  pass,  where  are  the  remains  of  a strong  wall 
running  out  about  seventy  paces  from  the  foot  of  a steep  hill  to  the  margin  of  the  sea. 
The  wall  is  composed  of  rough  blocks,  some  of  which  are  ten  feet  in  length.  This 
was  probably  the  boundary  between  Boeotia  and  Locris  Opuntia. — Dodwell,  ii.  58. 

Angora.  Remains  of  an  amphitheatre,  and  magnificent  curia,  erected  in  the  time 
of  Augustus.  The  architecture  is  Corinthian,  and  parts  of  the  inscriptions,  compli- 
mentary to  that  Emperor,  are  well  preserved.  On  two  of  the  city-gates  are  fragments 
of  Greek  inscriptions. — Browne's  Travels,  A > 

Aniani  (river  near  the  base  of  Parnassus).  Traces  of  ancient  edifices. — Dodwell, 

ii.  152. 

(Africa).  Large  heaps  of  rums. — Shaw,  63. 

ANTiEOPOLis.  In  the  superb  “ Description  de  V Egypt e)'  is  a Monolith  and  other 
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details  of  Antseopolis,  now  Quaon  el  Kebyrah,  in  Egypt.  (See  vol.  iv.  pi.  38).  De- 
non  gives  it  a different  modern  name  in  the  following  account  : 

The  ruins  consist  of  the  portico  of  a temple,  belonging,  says  Diodorus  Siculus,  to 
the  temple  of  Antaeus,  a quay  and  small  peripteral  temple.  The  portico,  much  de- 
faced, consists  of  eighteen  columns,  with  capitals,  in  imitation  of  the  head  of  the  palm. 
Not  far  off  is  a Monolithic  Chapel,  intended  to  be  placed  in  the  Aditum.  South-west 
of  Antaeopolis,  now  called  Gawel-Sharhie,  is  a vast  quarry,  upon  the  pillars  of  which 
is  an  Egyptian  inscription  in  cursive  characters,  similar  to  those  of  the  rolls  of  papyrus. 
To  the  North  of  these  quarries  are  the  sepulchral  grottoes  of  the  town ; in  which  the 
Egyptians  have  imitated  arches.  A central  gate  leads  into  a hall,  on  both  sides  of 
which  are  niches,  where  are  some  images  of  death.  (Denon,  ii.  xxxv.  Fr.  edit.  Land. 
iii.  94.  Engl,  edit.)  Savary  (i.  560)  says,  that  the  portico  consists  of  huge  columns. 

Anticyra  (Greece)  probably  Aspro-Speti,  where  are  a few  ruins. — Dodwell,  i.  199. 

Antigonea  (probably  Klissura  in  Greece)^  where,  near  the  foundation  of  the  first 
entrance  of  the  castle,  are  several  layers  of  Greek  masonry. — Hughes,  i.  27.S- 

Anteguera  (Spain).  From  an  inscription,  saying,  that  L.  Postumius  Statulius  con- 
secrated an  altar  to  a chalybeate  spring  near  here,  it  appears,  that  it  was  known  to  the 
ancients. — Peyron. — Bourgoanne. 

Antinoe,  near  Shekhade,  and  built  upon  the  ruins  of  Besa  (Denon,  iii.  97)  now  Shak- 
abade  (Belzoni,  29)  in  Egypt.  This  is  a complete  model  of  a Roman  city  (see  Monf- 
faucon,  Suppl.  v.  iii.  b.  6.  c.  4.)  and  the  splendid  “ Description  de  V Egypt e"  supplies 
full  plans  and  details  ; for  Denon,  Belzoni,  and  others,  skip  a great  deal.  The  plan  of 
the  city  is  an  oblong  square  on  three  sides  ; the  fourth,  from  the  nature  of  the  ground, 
being  part  of  a circle ; in  short  it  is  the  quadrant  of  an  oval,  the  narrow  end  truncated. 
In  the  above  ground-work,  at  vol.  iv.  plate  53,  is  the  Plan  Topographique  des  Ruines, 
et  de  Venceinte  de  la  Ville)'  from  which  it  appears,  that  the  wall  is  of  brick,  and  that 
there  were  four  streets  answering  to  the  points  of  the  compass,  besides  the  following 
remains:  1.  A great  street,  bordered  with  Greek  Dorick  columns  ; 2.  Another  prin- 
cipal street,  similar;  3.  A grand  sandy  road,  by  which  the  rain  water  escaped;  4.  A 
great  cross  street;  5.  A triumphal  arch,  flanked  by  columns  of  granite,  standing  at  the 
end  of  a cross  street ; 6.  A portico  of  the  Corinthian  order,  between  the  gate  and  an 
amphitheatre,  so  that  the  middle  of  it  faced  the  end  of  the  street ; on  the  other  side  of 
the  portico  lonick  columns ; 7.  A hippodrome  or  circus,  staple-shaped  with  high 
banks;  8.  Triumphal  columns ; 9.  Baths ; 10.  Hillocks  with  ruins  of  columns,  frag- 
ments of  Roman  pottery,  &c.  Ruins  of  houses,  columns,  trunks  of  statues,  tombs, 
pilasters,  &c.  appear.  In  plate  54  is  a general  view  of  the  environs  and  ruins,  taken 
from  the  South-west.  The  general  view  of  the  town  is  that  of  a forest  of  columns, 
running  along  the  sides  of  two  vallies  ; in  the  middle  hillocks.  The  hippodrome  makes 
a conspicuous  figure  in  this  view,  and  we  meet  besides,  with  a ruined  villa.  In  plate 

55  is  the  portico  of  the  theatre.  It  has  Corinthian  columns  and  pilasters.  In  plate 

56  are  plans,  elevations,  &c.  The  portico  had  a pediment,  four  Corinthian  columns, 
a wide  central  doorway,  and  two  smaller,  with  windows  above,  supported  only  by  an 
architrave.  From  plate  57  it  appears,  that  the  triumphal  arch  had  a window  above 
the  main  doorway  and  two  others,  like  that  of  Hadrian  at  Athens.  The  top  of  the 
arch  was  a pediment.  Plate  58  merely  consists  of  plans,  elevations,  &c.  In  plate  59 
is  the  column  of  Alexander  Severus.  It  has  a Composite  capital,  plain  shaft,  near  the 
bottom  an  ornament  of  leaves  all  round  it,  and  an  octangular  base  above  the  pedestal. 
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Plate  6l  has  divers  porticoes,  pediments,  and  four  columns,  some  Corinthian,  others 
lonick. 

Antipatria  (probably  situate  at  Arnaout  Belgrade).  Near  the  citadel  are  some 
massive  buildings  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  which  formed  the  substructions  of  the  cita- 
del, and  extend  to  some  distance  in  the  adjoining  walls.  It  is  a rough  species  of  Iso- 
domon,  and  the  blocks  employed  are  of  immense  size. — Hughes,  ii.  259. 

Antipolis  (now  Antibes  in  France).  Two  towers,  with  inscriptions  on  them ; some 
steps  of  a theatre,  reservoir  of  water,  inscriptions,  &c. — Millin,  Midi  de  la  France, 

ii.  510—512. 

Antium  (now  Nettuno  in  Italy).  Of  the  Temple  of  Fortune,  alluded  to  by  Horace, 
and  of  the  structures  raised  by  Nero,  nothing  now  remains  but  subterraneous  arches 
and  vast  foundations. — Eustace,  ii.  277* 

Anxur  (Italy).  Two  vast  squares,  consisting  each  of  a number  of  arches,  and 
forming  probably  the  substruction  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  and  that  of  Apollo. — 
Eustace,  ii.  304. 

Aosta  (Piedmont) . Remains  of  a fine  arch,  the  stones  of  enormous  thickness,  erected 
after  it  became  a Roman  Colony.  All  its  ancient  monuments  are  ruins.  There  are 
fragments  of  an  amphitheatre,  and  the  excavations  are  very  numerous. — Millin,  Voy- 
age en  Savoie,  ^c.  8vo.  Paris,  1816,  ii.  15,  l6. 

Aphrodysias  (now  called  Geyra).  Sarcophagi,  with  has  reliefs,  &c.  not  sufficiently 
explored.  (Clarke,  iii.  197).  Chandler  (Asia  Minor,  215)  mentions  ruins  and  in- 
scriptions, some  published  by  ChishulT,  others  in  a MS.  in  the  British  Museum. 

Aphrodisium,  probably  Faradeese  in  Africa,  where  are  ruins  of  a small  port,  and 
a large  mausoleum,  with  inscriptions  near  the  Menerah. — Shaw,  pij  92. 

Aphroditopolis  (Egypt):  Probably  at  the  village  of  Asfun,  two  leagues  and  a 
half  from  Esneb. — Denon,  iii.  29- 


Apollinopolis  Magna  (Egypt).  The  Grande  Hescripfion  de  VEgypte  has  the 
following  superb  plates  of  this  grand  and  perfect  temple,  situate  (as  affirmed,  but  not 
without  opposition)  at  Edfou.  Plate  48,  vol.  i.  is  the  general  view,  as  in  Denon,  co- 
pied in  the  wood-cut.  Plate  49  gives  the  grand  entrance,  very  rich  in  hieroglyphicks. 
The  archetype  of  the  mitre,  with  the  cleft  in  front,  appears  in  more  than  one  of  the 
fio-ures.  A warrior  also  carries  a weapon  with  a blade  in  the  form  of  a wing.  Plate 
50  is  a plan  and  general  section  of  the  great  temple,  and  details  of  its  interior ; viz. 
1 Entry  ; 2.  Flanking  towers  ; 3-  A court ; 4.  A portico  of  columns  ; 5.  A peristyle  ; 
6 Apartments.  Plate  51  consists  of  details.  Among  these  appears  a lituus,  issuing 
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from  behind  a mitre.  There  also  is  the  frequent  figure  of  a man  cutting  off  with  a 
wing-bladed  axe,  the  heads  of  several  kneeling  figures,  in  a close  group,  held  up  by  the 
hair  in  his  other  hand,  all  at  one  blow.  Plate  52  shows  the  stair-cases,  the  steps  very 
low  and  long:  windows:  horizontal  platforms;  and  a door,  720^  narrowing  upwards. 
Plate  53  shows  the  elevation  of  the  portico  of  the  great  temple.  It  consists  of  six  co- 
lumns with  dwarf  walls  between.  Plate  54,  on  the  same  subject,  shows  that  the 
Egyptian  capitals  were  elongated,  in  order  to  shorten  the  length  of  the  shaft,  which 
length  they  did  not  think  to  be  an  ornament.  These  columns  do  not  look  so  massy  as 
those  published  in  Denon  and  smaller  works.  Here  appears  another  right  angled 
door.  Plate  55  is  a view  of  the  interior  of  the  portico  of  the  great  temple.  This  plate 
conveys  an  admirable  idea  of  the  massinessof  Egyptian  architecture.  Among  the  bas 
reliefs  is  a curious  series  of  sitting  figures,  all  in  the  same  attitude  and  looking  one  way 
at  a figure  standing.  Plate  56,  consisting  of  details  of  the  architecture  of  the  great 
temple,  shows  numerous  figures  in  the  same  costume  and  attitudes.  From  this  and 
the  preceding  plate,  it  appears,  that  there  was  a kind  of  what  we  should  call  military 
exercise,  in  the  forms  of  Egyptian  devotion  or  state- ceremonies.  Plate  57  gives  bas- 
reliefs  and  sculptures.  Here  are  two  ovals  and  hieroglyphs,  which,  as  such,  may  be 
deciphered.  Plate  58  shows  plainly  that  the  hieroglyphicks  were  of  a religious  cha- 
racter. Apis  appears  in  a bark,  and  we  see  the  prototype  of  the  Roman  oar-rudder. 
In  plate  59,  consisting  of  bas-reliefs  and  details  of  the  great  temple,  are  hieroglyphs 
within  an  horizontal  oval,  and  the  zig-zag  moulding.  Plate  60,  comprising  architec- 
tural details  and  capitals  of  the  portico,  has  hieroglyphicks,  symbolick  head-dresses, 
several  ovals,  and  repetitions  of  the  same  figures.  Plate  is  the  interior  of  the  Court. 
It  is  an  area  surrounded  with  a piazza  or  colonnade,  like  an  exchange.  The  pillars  do 
not  look  so  massy  as  in  Denon.  Plate  62  is  the  plan,  &c.  of  the  Little  Temple.  The 
ugly  squatting  figure  of  Typhon  appears  on  the  tops  of  the  columns.  According  to 
Denon,  the  temple  was  dedicated  to  him,  as  the  whole  frieze  and  all  the  paintings 
within  appear  to  be  descriptive  of  Isis  defending  herself  against  the  attacks  of  this  mon- 
ster. Plate  63  consists  of  friezes  and  other  sculptures  of  the  Little  Temple.  Here  we 
have  women  nursing  children,  all  in  the  same  attitude,  and  a most  curious  figure  of  a 
pig,  with  long  human  arms,  walking  erect.  One  figure  has  the  Phallus,  derived,  no 
doubt,  from  the  Lingams  of  India,  and  introduced,  says  Mr.  Dodwell  (Greece,  i.  554, 
from  Herodotus)  by  Melampus  into  Greece,  but  far  more  rare  there  than  in  Italy*. 
Other  novelties  appear  in  these  sculptures,  which  seem  to  bear  much  relation  to  Isis 
and  Horus,  and  the  presentation  of  the  child  to  Osiris.  Plate  64  gives  the  sculpture 
of  the  frieze  under  the  North  gallery  at  the  Little  Temple.  The  figures  have  bows  of 
Grecian  construction,  and  swords  formed  like  our  carving-knives,  for  the  subject  is 
military.  There  also  appear  the  hieroglyphs  of  Champollion’s  Alphabet.  Plate  6s 
is  a Perspective  View  of  the  Little  Temple.  It  is  oblong,  with  a portico  all  round  and 
interior  cella. 

Apollinopolis  has  the  singular  good  fortune  of  being  entire  and  uninjured  by  time. 
(See  Mr.  Upham’s  Rameses,  iii.  3 12,  where  is  a good  account  of  it.)  Denon  has  the 
following  additions.  The  gates  are  not  entirely  in  the  centre  of  the  walls.  A single 
column,  with  its  capital  rising  from  the  ruins  to  the  height  of  forty  feet  above  the 
porticoes,  and  the  angle  of  a wall,  one  hundred  feet  round,  show  that  there  was  formerly 
a court  in  front  of  the  temple.  Two  cones  bulge  out  from  the  door-c5tse,  against  which, 

* The  worship  of  the  Phallus  in  Egypt,  and  of  Mytilla  in  Babylon,  as  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  seems  to 
correspond  with  the  Ling  and  Yoni  Pooja,  and  proves  that,  at  an  early  period,  the  mystick  operations  of  nature 
excited  the  attention  and  reverence  of  .mankind. — Transactions  of  the  Literary  Society  of  Bombay,  iii.  276. 
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doubtless,  leaned  the  heads  of  two  statues  in  the  form  of  Caryatides,  (ii.  108,  178.  iii. 
195.  pi.  xxvi.  xxviii.  English  edit.)  Pococke’s  and  Savary’s  accounts  give  no  infor- 
mation. 

Apollinopolis  Parva  (now  Qous.)  The  Grande  Description  gives  details,  and 
the  Monolithe.  (Vol.  iv.  A.  pi.  Denon  says,  the  top  of  a gate  is  the  only  remain 
left.  In  the  fields  is  the  fragment  of  a Tabernacle,  or  Monolithic  Temple,  which, 
after  having  been  broken,  has  served  for  a drinking  trough  to  a cistern.  One  of  its 
windows,  still  remaining  entire,  has  a hieroglyphick  inscription,  admirably  executed, 
and  in  a state  of  perfect  preservation.  Cous  is  built  upon  this  Apollinopolis;  and  in 
the  village  of  Elmeciech,  distant  half  a league  from  Cairo,  are  several  edifices  of 
Egyptian  free-stone,  on  which  are  many  hieroglyphieks ; half  a league  further  is  the 
base  of  a temple. — ii.  236,  7,  8.  297,  8,  9.  pi.  iv.  f.  2.  lix.  f.  2.  English  edit. 

Apollonia  (now  Pollina,  Greece).  A single  Dorick  column,  nearly  two  miles  up 
the  Verussa,  oblong  blocks,  neatly  worked,  found  by  digging  for  sulphur,  supposed  to 
have  belonged  to  an  oracular  Nymphaeum.  (See  Dion.  Cass.  xii.  45*  Strabo,  vii. 
Van  Dale  de  Oraculis,  &c.) — Hughes. 

Appian  Way.  This  celebrated  road  was  composed  of  three  strata.  The  lower  of 
rough  stones  or  flint,  cemented  together,  formed  a foundation  or  statumen.  The  mid- 
dle stratum,  or  rudera,  was  of  gravel ; the  upper  of  well-jointed  stones  of  irregular 
forms.  Along  the  sides  of  these  roads,  temples,  aedicula,  triumphal  arches,  villas, 
groves,  gardens,  were  thrown  together  in  the  most  picturesque  irregularity  ; porticoes 
afforded  shade,  and  inns,  shelter,  refreshment  or  repose  to  the  traveller,  who  beheld,  as 
he  approached,  the  increasing  capital  thus  stretched  out  in  beautiful  and  endless  suburbs. 
— Pompeiana,  p.  73* 

Apt  (France ).  Inscriptions — Fragments  of  a tesselated  pavement — Remains  of  an 
Aqueduct — Vaults,  niches,  &c. — Millin,  Midi  de  la  Finance,  iii.  89 — 91- 

AauiLARiA.  (now  Lowna-reah,  two  leagues  from  Seedy  Don  in  Africa).  Here  are 
the  Quarries  of  Strabo.  Small  shafts  or  openings  are  carried  up  quite  through  the 
surface  above  for  the  admission  of  fresh  air,  whilst  large  pillars,  the  {xca-axpiveig  Kioveg, 
as  Pollux  names  them,  with  their  respective  arches,  are  still  left  standing  at  their 
proper  distances  below,  to  support  the  roof.  These  are  the  Quarries  from  whence  not 
only  Carthage  and  Utica,  but  other  cities  received  their  materials.  Moreover,  as  this 
mountain  is  shaded  all  over  with  trees  ; as  the  arches  here  described  are  open  to  the  sea, 
having  a large  cliff  on  each  side,  with  the  Island  Agimurus  placed  over  against  them  ; 
as  there  are  likewise  fountains  perpetually  draining  from  the  rocks,  and  seats  very  con- 
venient for  the  weary  labourer  to  rest  upon ; there  is  little  doubt  but  this  is  the  Est 
in  secessu  longo,  &c.”  of  Virgil,  .3En.  i.  Ifi3* — Shaiv,  90.  ^ 

Aradus.  An  Isle  on  the  Phoenician  coast.  It  is  the  Arvad  of  Scripture,  Ihe 
uncovered  temple  of  Hercules  is  supposed  by  Maundrell  to  be  still  remaining. 

Araminium  (now  Rimini).  Without  the  town,  towards  Pesaro,  is  a triumphal 
arch  the  front  of  which  is  decorated  with  two  beautiful  Corinthian  columns,  and  two 
bustL  Behind  the  Capuchin  convent  are  some  ruins  of  an  amphitheatre.  There  is, 
too  a bridge,  either,  as  appears  by  an  inscription,  built  or  repaired  by  Tiberius,  or 
Augustus  amf ’Tiberius.  It  is  200  feet  long,  15  broad,  and  consists  of  five  arches.— 
Keusler.  Here,  says  Eustace,  is  a magnificent  bridge  in  the  best  style  of  Roman 
architecture.  It  has  niches  for  statues  between  the  arches,  and  a regular  cornice  sur- 
mounting both  arches  and  niches.  Its  solidity  and  beauty,  as  well  as  the  date  of  its 
erection,  have  led  many  connoisseurs  to  conclude  that  it  is  the  work  of  Vitruvius. 
The  gate  on  the  opposite  side,  under  which  the  traveller  passes  on  his  way  to  1 esaro. 
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is  the  triumphal  arch  before  mentioned.  It  is  erected  in  honour  of  Augustus,  of  the 
best  materials  and  noblest  form  ; but  the  Corinthian  order  has,  in  some  respects,  pe- 
culiarities. A Gothic  battlement  has  been  absurdly  fixed  upon  this  bridge,  (i.  2S0.) 
Some  accounts  add  to  these  the  Suggestiim,  from  which  Csesar  is  said  to  have  ha- 
rangued his  army  after  passing  the  Rubicon,  and  some  inscriptions. 

Arausio  (Orange).  The  Triumphal  Arch  is  a parallelogram,  pierced  with  three 
arches,  the  middle  for  carriages  higher  than  the  others.  On  each  side  of  the  arches 
are  Corinthian  columns  fluted ; those  of  the  middle,  which  flank  the  great  arch,  sup- 
port a triangular  pediment,  above  which  is  an  attic  crowned  by  a fine  cornice.  It  is 
uncertain  for  whom  it  is  erected.  Millin  leaves  it  unsettled.  The  pretended  Circus, 
a Theatre  on  the  slope  of  a hill,  and  the  wall  which  cut  the  semicircle,  still  remain. 
It  is  decorated  with  ranges  of  arcades,  and  an  attick.  In  the  middle  is  a large  gate  for 
the  entry  of  actors  and  persons  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  theatre.  Part  of  it  is 
converted  into  a prison.  Orange  has,  besides,  an  Amphitheatre,  Thermae,  an  Aqueduct 
(of  which  there  are  some  arcades).  Sarcophagi,  Inscriptions,  and  once  a tesselated 
pavement.  {Millin,  Midi  de  la  France,  ii.  134 — 150.  pi.  29.  f.  5,  6.)  Every  ascrip- 
tion of  the  triumphal  arch  is  justly  controverted,  and  all  the  Engravings  faulty,  except 
that  (according  to  Governor  Pownall)  in  his  Provincia  Romana.  In  p.  25,  he  says, 
that  every  shield  on  the  bas-reliefs  has  a distinctive  mark,  and  is  engraved  according 
to  the  customs  of  the  Gauls  and  Germans.  Montfaucon  (iii.  p.  1.  b.  2.  c.  5)  observes, 
that  the  theatre  is  remarkable  for. the  number  of  its  vomitoria,  there  being  no  less  than 
three  hundred,  or  thereabouts. 

Arbaal  (Africa).  Extensive  ruins. — Shaw,  24. 

Arbelia,  near  which  Alexander  fought  with  Darius,  now  Evrill. — Jachson' s Journey 
from  India,  127. 

Archemorus  (Fountain  in  Greece,  near  the  tomb  of  Opheltes).  It  is  at  present  a 
mere  heap  of  stones. — Clarhe,  vi.  524. 

Arcueil  (France).  Remains  of  Roman  buildings,  consisting  of  alternate  layers  of 
brick  and  stone.  Caylus  (Rec.  ii.  pi.  91)  has  engraved  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  aque- 
duct.— Millin,  Midi  de  la  France,  i.  13. 

Ardea  (Italy).  Vestiges  of  the  temple  of  Juno  Regina. — Latium,  g6. 

Arehena  (Spain).  The  baths  were  used  by  the  Romans,  and  repaired  by  C. 
Cornel.  Capito  and  L.  Heius  Labeo. — Dillon,  357. 

Arelate  (now  Arles).  Here  is  the  only  Egyptian  obelisk  which  is  known  in 
France.  It  is  uncertain  whether  the  erection  of  it  is  to  be  ascribed  to  Constantine  the 
Great,  or  Constantins,  who  celebrated  games  at  Arles.  It  is  47  ft.  high  ; diameter  at 
the  base,  5 ft.  3 in. ; height  with  the  pedestal,  fll  ft.  It  rests  upon  four  lions,  and  is 
of  two  pieces,  because  it  was  broken  in  its  fall.  The  other  monuments  of  Arles  are — 
1.  Sarcophagi  ; 2.  Site  of  an  ancient  Theatre  ; 3.  Torso  of  Mithras,  images  of  whose 
worship  belong  in  general  to  the  third  century  ; 4.  A column,  called  the  Constantine 
column  ; 5.  The  T'our  Roland,  or  Le  Dominante,  of  which  the  facade  is  formed  of 
three  arches,  placed  one  above  the  other.  It  belonged  to  the  ancient  theatre,  and  is  a 
portion  of  the  portico  which  was  placed  behind  the  Scena ; 6.  Trunks  and  pieces  of 
columns,  whose  shafts  ornamented  de  rosaces,  and  capitals  overloaded  with  ornaments, 
announce  the  age  of  Constantine;  7.  Two  columns,  marking  the  site  of  the  theatre  ; 
8.  Some  arcades,  fragments  of  statues,  &c.  belonging  to  the  same;  9-  The  arena  of  the 
Amphitheatre,  of  an  oval  form,  and  some  ranges  of  porticoes  ; 10.  Presumed  site  of 
the  Forum,  now  the  place  St.  Lucian;  11.  Two  granite  columns,  a portion  of  the 
frieze,  presumed  of  the  temple  of  Minerva,  or  Bacchus,  or  the  Capitol ; 12.  Some  old 
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walls,  remains  of  the  palace  of  the  Emperors.  Great  tubes  of  bricks  are  placed  in  the 
thickness  of  the  walls,  perhaps,  Millin  says,  for  the  descent  of  rain  water,  but  probably 
for  the  flues  of  a Hypocaust.  13.  Fragments,  columns,  sarcophagi,  inscriptions,  &c. 
in  great  number. — MiUin,  Midi  de  la  France,  iii.  354 — 621.  pi.  Ixiv.  to  Ixv.  The 
Amphitheatre  and  aMilliary  column  are  engraved  in  Montfaucon,  Suppl.  iv.  b.  v.  c.  9. 

Arethusa.  Near  the  fountain  are  discovered  two  fragments  of  reticulated  Roman 
work,  once,  perhaps,  part  of  the  palace  of  Verres. — (Denon's  Sicily,  p.  31 1.)  In 
Wilkins’s  Magna  Graecia  is  a view  of  the  fountain. 

Arezium  (now  Arezzo).  Miss  Starke  says,  (ii.  179)  that  there  are  remains  of  an 
amphitheatre;  Eustace  says,  (ii.  326)  supposed  substructions  of  an  amphitheatre  and 
Etruscan  city. 

Argos.  The  modern  Argos  stands  exactly  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  city.  The 
Theatre,  of  magnificent  proportions,  and  considerably  entire,  yet  remains,  cut  in  the 
rock  at  the  Eastern  extremity  of  the  Hill  of  the  Acropolis.  There  are  traces  on  the 
walls  of  Cyclopean  masonry,  in  the  Polygon  style,  the  same,  Mr.  Dodwell  thinks,  as 
are  alluded  to  by  Euripides.  Argos  had  two  citadels,  viz.  of  Phoroneus  and  Larissa, 
perhaps  the  only  seats  of  habitation  in  ancient  times.  On  the  Phoronean  Hill  are 
subterranean  passages,  vaulted  like  the  Gallery  of  Tiryns.  The  Monastery  at  Larissa 
was  probably  the  site  of  a temple  of  Apollo  ; Deviadiotes,  according  to  Clarke  and 
Dodwell;  and  it  has  a cavern  suited  to  oracular  delivery,  of  which  hereafter.  On  the 
summit  of  the  Acropolis  of  Larissa,  is  an  inner  inclosure  or  curtain,  but  not  of  Cyclo- 
pean masonry.  (Gell's  Argolis,  63  seq.  DodwelVs  Greece,  ii.  2l8.)  Dr.  Clarke 
says,  that  there  are  fragments  of  the  Terra  Cotta  Temple  within  the  Hieron  of  Ceres 
Mysios.  The  Theatre  upon  the  S.  E.  side  of  the  Hill  of  the  Acropolis  is,  he  says,  a 
very  remarkable  structure.  It  is,  as  usual,  a natural  excavation  of  the  rock;  but  the 
differences  from  every  other  theatre  which  Dr.  Clarke  saw  in  Greece,  consists  in  its 
having  two  wings  with  seats,  one  on  either  side  of  the  cavea,  so  that  it  might  be  de- 
scribed as  a triple  Coilon,  or  three  theatres  in  one  ; probably  for  minor  representations. 
Opposite  to  this  theatre  are  the  remains  of  a very  large  edifice,  built  entirely  of  tiles, 
probably  a part  of  the  Castellum,  called  Criterion,  once  a Court  of  Justice. 

The  Hieron  of  Venus,  above  the  theatre,  is  occupied  by  a Greek  Chapel,  which  con- 
tains the  remains  of  columns  whose  capitals  are  of  the  most  ancient  Corinthian  order, 
unknown  in  our  country,  scarcely  a model  of  it  having  been  ever  seen  in  England, 
although  it  far  exceeds  in  beauty  and  simplicity  the  gaudy  and  crowded  foliage  of  the 
later  Corinthian.  The  temples  of  Venus  were  generally  of  the  Corinthian  order, 
the  oracular  shrine  of  which  is  laid  open  for  inspection.  In  its  original  state  it  had 
been  a temple,  the  further  part  from  the  entrance  where  the  altar  was  being  an 
excavation  of  the  rock,  and  the  front  and  roof  constructed  with  baked  tiles.  The  altar 
yet  remains,  and  part  of  the  fictile  superstructure,  but  the  most  remarkable  part  of  the 
whole  is  a secret  subterraneous  passage,  terminating  behind  the  altar,  its  entrance  being 
at  a considerable  distance  towards  the  right  of  a person  facing  the  altar,  and  so  cun- 
ningly contrived  as  to  have  a small  aperture  also  concealed,  and  level  with  the  surface 
of  the  rock.  This  was  barely  large  enough  to  admit  the  entrance  of  a single  person, 
who,  having  descended  into  the  narrow  passage,  might  creep  along  until  he  arrived 
immediately  behind  the  centre  of  the  altar,  where  being  hid  by  some  colossal  statue  or 
other  screen,  the  sound  of  his  voice  would  produce  a most  imposing  effect  among  the 
humble  votaries  prostrate  beneath,  who  were  listening  in  silence  upon  the  floor  of  the 
sanctuary.  There  are  also  remains  of  an  aqueduct,  and  appearances  of  subterraneous 
passages.  A large  Church  at  the  Southern  extremity  of  the  town,  contains  fragments 
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of  Ionic  columns,  and  inscriptions;  and  five  miles  from  Argos  are  supposed  ruins  of 
the  Herceum,  a temple  once  common  to  the  two  cities  of  Mycenae  and  Argos.  It  was 
built  of  baked  bricks,  and  originally  lined  with  marble.  (Clarke,  vi.  471  seq.)  Mr. 
Dodwell  says.  In  front  of  the  theatre  is  a large  Roman  wall  of  brick,  at  present 
named  ■Trahaio  t€kki€,  and  in  the  house  of  a Turk  are  remains  of  a rude  tesselated  pave- 
ment, of  black  and  white  colours.  Other  such  pavements  have  also  been  found.  Apol- 
lodorus,  Pausanius,  &c.  mention  the  subterraneous  edifice  of  Acrisius  and  the  brazen 
Thalamos,  in  which  his  daughter  Danae  was  confined.  Two  blocks  of  a mass  of  well 
joined  polygons,  near  the  theatre,  are  covered  with  an  illegible  inscription,  and  a bas- 
relief  of  two  sitting  female  figures  posterior  to  the  date  of  the  wall.  At  Larissa  is  a very 
ancient  inscription.  Fifty  minutes  from  Argos  is  a cave  in  the  rock,  which  contains 
subterraneous  vaults,  a Church,  and  clear  spring.  The  cave  (Erasinos)  was  probably 
a Paneion  or  Nymphaion.  In  a Tumulus  in  front  were  found  small  columns  of  grey 
granite,  (n.  225.)  ' On  the  Nemean  side  of  Argos  are  hillocks,  in  which  bas-reliefs  are 
found.  (Archceol.  Libr.  i.  30.)  Sir  William  Cell  gives  a good  view  of  Argos  in  his 
Argolis. 

Argyrip^.  Arpi.  Faint  traces  of  walls  a few  miles  from  Foggia. — Swinb.  i.  148. 
Argyronian  Cape.  Capital  of  an  Ionic  column,  2§ft.  diameter,  part  of  a temple. 
— Clarke,  ii.  441. 

Aricia  (Italy,  now  La  Riccia).  Here  are  some  arches,  and  a circular  edifice, 
once,  perhaps,  a temple,  and  a few  scattered  substructures.  The  old  town,  seated  in 
the  valley,  and  the  immense  foundations  of  the  Via  Appia,  made  of  blocks  of  stone, 
rise  from  the  old  town  up  the  side  of  the  hill,  in  general  about  twenty-five  feet  broad, 
and  sometimes  sixty  feet  in  elevation.  This  ascent  was  the  Clivus  of  Virgil, 

.®n.  vii. — Eustace. 

Armaira  (Persia.)  Remains  of  embattled  defences.  Some  of  the  Towers  are  of 
prodigious  magnitude,  and  exhibit  the  finest  specimens  of  the  ancient  high-finished 
Armenian  masonry,  being  composed  of  white  and  reddish  stones,  joined  in  alternate 
lines  with  the  nicest  art. — Sir  R.  K.  Porter,  ii.  641. 

Arpaia  (Italy,  not  the  ancient  Caudium).  A place  beyond  a defile  on  the  Via 
Appia  is  erroneously  called  the  Furcoe  Caudince.  Two  Roman  bridges  cross  two 
rivers  on  the  road  to  Beneventum. — Eustace,  iii.  75. 

Arpenate  (the  Villa  of  Cicero.)  A monastery  is  built  upon  the  ruins,  and  nu- 
merous fiagments  of  ancient  buildings  have  been  employed  in  the  construction  of  the 
church.  It  lies  about  three  miles  from  Soza. — Switib.  ii.  527. 

Arsenaria  (now  Azea  in  Africa).  The  whole  city  was  formerly  built  upon  cis- 
terns for  water.  Fragments  of  columns  ; a Mosaic  pavement;  a Hypogaeum  without 
niches  or  columbaria,  but  with  inscriptions  of  the  names  of  Regulus,  Saturninus,  and 
Sandus,  are  mentioned  by  Shaw,  14. 

Arsinoe  (Egypt,  now  Medinet  el  Faioum,  which  is  built  out  of  its  ruins).  It  had 
been  a very  large  city,  but  nothing  of  it  remains  except  high  mounts  of  all  sorts  of 
rubbish.  The  chief  materials  appear  to  have  been  burnt  bricks.  There  were  many 
stone  edifices,  and  a great  quantity  of  wrought  granite.  In  the  upper  town  of  Medinel, 
Belzoni  observed  several  fragments  of  granite  columns,  and  other  pieces  of  sculpture  of 
most  magnificent  taste.  It  is  certainly  strange  that  granite  columns  are  only  to  be 
seen  at  this  place,  and  none  near  the  pyramids,  but  six  miles  distant.  Among  the  ruins 
of  Arsinoe  he  also  saw  various  fragments  of  statues  of  granite,  well  executed,  but  much 
mutilated,  and  he  thinks  that  they  were  destroyed  by  violence  and  fire.  Among  the 
rubbish  there  are  pieces  of  stone  and  glass,  which  have  evidently  been  nearly  melted 
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by  fire.  In  the  centre  of  these  ruins  is  an  ancient  reservoir.  He  made  an  excavation, 
and  found  it  to  be  as  deep  as  the  bottom  of  the  Baler  Yousef,  and  which  was,  no 
doubt,  filled  at  the  time  of  the  inundation  for  the  accommodation  of  the  town.  There 
are  others  similar  in  these  ruins,  which  proves  that  this  was  the  only  mode  that  they 
had  of  keeping  water  near  them,  as  the  river  is  at  some  distance  from  the  town. 
Among  these  mounts  he  also  saw  several  specimens  of  glass  of  Grecian  manufacture, 
and  Egyptian  workmanship.  [I  suppose  the  Greco-Egyptian,  in  and  after  the  reign 
of  Hadrian,  F.]  Belzoni  was  of  opinion  that  this  town  was  one  of  the  first  in  Egypt. 
(Belzoni,  390 — 391.)  Savary  (490)  mentions  an  Obelisk  as  remaining  here. 

Artaxata  (j4rdashir  \n  Persia).  Fragments  of  bricks,  tiles,  ridgy  lines  marking 
the  walls  and  towers ; ruins  of  an  extensive  fortress  in  the  form  of  a wide  conical  hill, 
standing  at  present  to  the  height  of  100  feet.  In  the  East  quarter  of  its  summit  a yet 
higher  mass  shoots  up  in  a circular  shape,  evidently  bearing  traces  of  walls.  Its  present 
extent  is  90  paces,  which  probably  was  its  original  diameter.  It  slopes  gradually  down 
Eastward  to  a level,  that  has  formerly  been  inclosed  by  a line  of  strong  walls  and  towers. 
To  the  West  the  whole  commands  a considerable  area,  and  is  bounded  by  a strong 
ditch,  which  crosses  it  from  the  town  to  the  South.  The  North  of  this  citadel  has 
been  equally  well  defended  by  walls,  towers,  and  ditch,  which  run  straight  East  and 
West,  while  the  city  at  large  appears  to  have  been  proteded  by  a double  wall,  towers, 
and  also  ditches.  To  the  East  and  West  the  most  unbroken  masses  may  be  found,  and 
detached  pieces  of  wall  only  mark  the  West.  The  length  of  this  outward  rampart  did 
not  extend  in  any  direction  beyond  a mile  and  a half,  the  towers  indeed  standing  so 
close  together  as  to  he  hardly  20  feet  ajjart,  and  the  remains  of  all  are  found  to  be  con- 
structed of  large  squares  of  sun-dried  clay.  This  city  was  founded  by  Artaxes  or  Ar- 
tases  about  95  years  before  the  first  Christian  sera.  The  walls  of  sun-burnt  bricks  are 
prodigiously  thick. — Sir  R.  K.  Porter,  i.  204  ; h.  619* 

Asander,  Vallum  of.  On  the  last  stage  from  Kertchy  to  Caffa  (says  Dr.  Clarke) 
we  passed  the  third,  that  is  to  say,  the  outer  vallum  or  boundary  of  the  Bosphorus. 
This  separated  that  peninsula  from  the  Country  of  the  Tauri.  Its  remains,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  towers  placed  upon  it,  were  very  visible.  This  wall  extends  from  the  sea 
of  Azoff,  beginning  Eastward  at  a place  called  Arabat,  to  the  mountains  behind  CaflTa. 
It  is  mentioned  by  Strabo,  who  states  from  Hypsicrates,  that  it  was  constructed  by 
Asander,  360  stadia  in  length,  having  at  every  stadium  a turret.  The  description  agrees 
with  its  present  appearance. — Clarke,  ii.  140. 

Ascalon.  Witman  (Trav.  258)  saw  here  columns,  cornices,  &c.  of  fine  marble. 
C.  Forbin  (Voyage  dans  le  Levant,  Paris,  atl.fol.  1819,  pi.  41, 42.)  has  engraved  re- 
mains of  columns  and  Corinthian  capitals. 

Ascra.  Probably  Neochorio,  where  are  ancient  traces.  (Dodwell,  i.  255-)  Clarke 
makes  it  now  Sugar  a. — vii.  141. 

Asisium  (Italy)  now  Assisi.  The  portico  of  Santa  Maria  de  Minerva,  composed 
of  six  Corinthian  pillars  of  the  finest  proportions,  supported  the  front  of  the  ancient 
temple  of  Minerva. — Eustace,  ii.309.  Miss  Knight's  Latium,  175. 

Assos.  Foundations  yet  remain  of  three  superb  temples.  Behind  that  of  the  Mole 
is  a rock,  surmounted  by  a citadel ; at  the  foot  of  this  rock  are  traces  of  a theatre. 
Ptuins  of  the  town  w'all,  with  many  large  towers,  yet  remain.  (V ^yage  Pittoresque  de 
la  Grece,  tom.  ii.  pp.  86,  Sj,pl.  9,  10.)  Mr.  Walpole  says,  the  walls  are  of  great 
strength.  Three  of  the  ancient  gateways  remain  quite  entire.  The  fourth  is  in  ruins. 
The  Acropolis,  a rock  of  granite,  is  of  very  steep  sides.  There  are  ruins  of  ancient  edi- 
fices, which  have  been  successively  a Genoese  Castle,  a Greek  Church,  and  now  a 
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Mosque  ; some  subterranean  buildings  were  probably  cisterns  to  hold  water  for  the 
garrison.  There  are  broken  columns  of  a temple,  part  of  the  shafts  remaining  on  their 
sites.  Descending  from  the  Acropolis,  a small  but  beautifully  constructed  edifice  oc- 
curs, with  an  arched  or  rather  vaulted  dome.  The  walls  and  roof  are  composed  of 
heavy  blocks  of  granite,  fitted  together  without  cement.  At  a short  distance  towards 
the  sea,  are  ruins  of  a magnificent  gateway  to  the  city,  and  part  of  a granite  flight  of 
steps.  The  architrave  of  the  portico  or  propylaea  is  of  the  Dorick  order.  There  are 
considerable  remains  of  an  ancient  Greek  theatre.  The  ranges  of  seats  for  the  specta- 
tors remain  almost  perfect.  They  are  divided  into  three  distinct  stories,  and  are  con- 
veniently hollowed  out  for  allowing  the  persons  seated  to  draw  their  feet  a little  back- 
ward. This  form  is  not  uncommon  ; among  other  instances  it  is  to  be  found  at  lero 
in  Epidaurus.  The  theatres  of  the  ancients  were  admirably  constructed  on  excellent 
acoustic  principles.  In  the  theatre  of  Tauromenium  the  architect  Dufourny  heard 
in  every  part  of  the  theatre,  not  only  the  ordinary  voice  of  a man  in  the  pulpitum,  but 
the  lower  and  gradual  tearing  of  a piece  of  paper.  Thus  the  Echea,  or  sounding  vases 
of  Vitruvius,  were  not  always  necessary.  Fronting  the  orchestra  are  small  blocks 
remaining  in  their  original  place.  They  may  probably  be  the  ruins  of  the  Thymele, 
where  the  musicians  were  placed,  and  which  was  huilt  of  stone.  The  Romans  had  no 
Thymele,  their  singers  and  dancers  being  in  the  pulpitum.  The  seats  of  the  ancient 
theatres  were  covered  with  wood.  There  are  also  ruins  of  columns  and  arches  indi- 
cating a portico;  an  ancient  cemetery  and  sarcophagi,  and  heaps  of  broken  Greek 
vases,  beautifully  varnished  with  black. — fValpoles  Turhey^  \.  126 — 130. 

Assoria  (Egypt).  Above  the  new  town  are  the  remains  of  a small  Egyptian  temple, 
so  buried  in  the  rubbish  and  stones  that  it  has  escaped  the  notice  of  many  travellers. 
(Belzoni,  fll.)  The  author  quoted  observes,  that  it  appeared  to  him  that  the  pieces  of 
granite,  seen  by  Colonel  Light  (p.  55)  in  the  desert  adjacent,  were  procured  by  cutting 
a line  with  a chisel,  about  two  inches  deep  round  the  stone,  intended  to  be  removed, 
and  then  by  working  it  below  with  a machine,  which  separated  the  part,  like  glass  cut 
with  a diamond.  A column  with  a Latin  inscription  was  found  in  the  ground.  (See 
Plate^  p.  lOfl.)  It  proves  that  the  Romans  used  to  take  granite  from  these  quarries, 
and  no  doubt  chiefly  for  religious  purposes,  like  the  Egyptians.  (P.  106,  218.)  Co- 
lonel Light  (uhl  supra)  mentions  large  masses,  most  of  which  have  hieroglyphical 
tablets  sculptured  on  them. 

Assus  (now  yBehrein  Kalesi  in  Asia  Minor).  Here  are  a theatre,  remains  of  several 
temples,  on  one  of  which  are  figures  in  low  relief,  in  a very  ancient  style,  and  sculp- 
tured upon  the  hard  granite  of  Mount  Ida,  remains  of  walls  and  towers  with  a gate,  a 
cemetery  with  sarcophagi,  and  an  ancient  causeway.  “ The  whole,”  says  Mr.  Walpole, 
“ gives  us  perhaps  a more  perfect  idea  of  a Greek  City  than  any  where  exists.” — Turkey, 

ii.  255. 

Atella.  (An  ancient  city  of  the  Oscans,  now  S.  Arpino  di  Artella,  Aversa.) 
Ruins. — Swinb.  ii.  487. 

Athens.  Athens  itself  was  about  seven  miles  and  a half  in  circumference,  but  the 
ancient  walls,  including  those  which  united  the  Ports  of  Pyroeus,  Phalerum,  and  Mu- 
nychia,  to  the  City,  measured  more  than  22  miles.  Of  the  gates  twelve  are  destroyed. 
One  is  the  arch  of  Hadrian.  Mr.  Dodwell  thinks  that  within  these  precincts  Athens 
might  have  contained  half  a million  of  inhabitants,  (ii.  6.)  Dr.  Clarke  says,  Edin- 
burgh is  a very  correct  model  of  a (irecian  City,  and  with  its  Acropolis,  town,  and  har- 
bour, bears  some  resemblance  to  Athens  and  the  Piraeus  (Travels,  vi.378);  but  ac- 
cording to  Dicaearchus,  Athens  was  not  unlike  modern  Constantinople,  having  irregular 
streets  and  mean  houses.  (Id.  iii.  3,  n.  2.) 
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The  first  and  most  ancient  City  consisted  only  of  the  Acropolis.  The  next  was  that 
of  Theseus,  merely  an  enlargement  of  the  first,  on  the  North  side  of  the  arch  of 
Hadrian.  The  latter  was  called  Hadrianopolis,  from  Hadrian’s  endeavour  to  restore 
the  City,  and  was  situated  on  the  South  side  of  the  arch. 

There  were  three  ports,  one  the  Piraeus,  in  the  form  of  a bladder,  surrounded  by  three 
srnall  like-shaped  inlets,  the  second  the  Munychian,  an  obtuse  oval,  separated  from  the 
Piraeus  by  an  isthmus,  and  the  third  at  some  distance,  the  Phalerum,  a spheroid  with 
a narrow  mouth.  See  Le  Roy,  pi.  xvi.  p.  29. 

The  ancient  port  of  the  Piraeus  had  at  its  entrance  two  round  towers  of  stone,  and  in 
the  middle  a pharos.  Upon  the  peninsula,  Le  Roy  saw  remains  of  the  walls  and  towers 
built  by  Themistocles,  wrecks  of  a temple,  presumed  ruins  of  a market,  and  tumuli. 
(PI.  xvi.  pp.  30, 31.) 

The  Port  Phalerum  is  exceedingly  small,  fit  only  for  boats.  There  are  remains  of  a 
mole  across  the  mouth,  leaving  only  a narrow  entrance,  and  upon  a large  block  are 
carved  two  Tuscan  pilasters  with  their  architrave. — Le  Roy,  pi.  xvii.  p.  30. 

In  the  Munichian  Port,  traces  of  foundations  are  to  be  discovered ; and,  in  the  rock, 
are  small  niches,  perhaps  intended  to  hold  statues  of  divinities. — Id.pl.  31. 

Dr.  Clarke  says,  that  there  are  many  unexplored  ruins  about  the  three  ports  of 
Munychia,  Phalerum,  and  the  Piraeus  [query,  if  not  since  explored  by  Mr.  Dodwell  ?] 
remains  of  the  moles  forming  the  smaller  ports  within  the  Piraeus,  two  miles  from  the 
sea  shore,  and  palpable  vestiges  of  the  long  walls  which  connected  the  harbour  with 
Athens,  a distance  of  about  4^  miles.  There  is  also  the  supposed  base  of  the  tomb  of 
Themistocles,  partly  cut  in  the  narrow  rock,  and  partly  an  artificial  structure.  It 
stands  upon  the  promontory  which  constitutes  the  Southern  side  of  the  entrance  to 
the  harbour.  On  the  road  between  the  Piraeus  and  Athens,  Dr.  Clarke  saw  a Tumulus, 
which  may  be  that  of  Menander,  and  remains  of  an  ancient  paved  way  leading  from 
the  Piraeus  ; also  of  an  aqueduct.  (Id.  199 — 380.)  Mr.  Dodwell  is  diffuse  upon  these 
ports,  and  the  adjacent  remains. 

The  following  is  a list  of  the  ancient  public  buildings  which  once  adorned  Athens. 
Those  of  which  there  are  no  remains  will  be  merely  enumerated. 

I.  Pircean  Gate.  2.  Pompeion.  3.  Temple  of  Ceres.  The  remains  of  a temple 
situated  on  a rock  on  the  Southern  side  of  the  llissus  have  been  converted  into  a 
Church.  On  the  walls  (says  Chandler)  next  Hymethis,  are  lines  of  one  or  two  small 
sun-dials,  and  in  the  vaulted  roof  is  the  trunk  of  a little  female  statue.  It  has  been 
supposed,  but  by  no  means  ascertained,  that  this  was  the  ruin  of  the  Eleusinium. — 
Burrow's  Elgin  Marbles,  i.  p.  84. 

4.  Basilica.  5.  Temple  of  Apollo  Patrons.  6.  Metroon.  7.  Senate  House. 
8.  Tholus.  9.  Temple  of  Mars.  10.  Odeum. 

II.  Fountain  Enneacrunos,  from  its  nine  pipes,  constructed  by  Pisistratus.  Ves- 
tiges of  this  spring  are  still  to  be  discovered. — Id. 

12.  Temple  of  Triptolemiis.  13.  Temple  of  Euclea  ox  Fame.  14.  Temple  of  VuU 
can.  15.  Temple  of  Venus  Coelestis.  ifi.  Poikile  Stoa. 

17.  Agora.  Here  are  four  Doric  columns  and  a pediment,  supposed  to  have  formed 
the  entrance  to  the  market-place.  Le  Roy,  who  has  engraved  it,  (pi.  xix.)  says,  that 
it  exhibits  that  elevation  of  the  Doric  column  which  marks  its  degeneracy  in  the  days 
of  Augustus.  (Id.  p.  32.)  [Notwithstanding  the  inscription  to  the  honour  of  Lucius 
Caesar,  grandson  of  Augustus,  and  an  edict  of  Hadrian,  regulating  the  sale  of  oil,  on 
the  jamb  of  a door-case,  it  has  every  aspect  of  the  fa9ade  of  a temple,  dedicated,  as  the 
architrave  shows,  to  Minerva,  and  much  older  than  the  period  supposed.  Tl] 
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18.  Ptolemceum.  A Gymnasium.  Some  architectural  fragments.  (Burrow.)  Dod- 
well  (i.  371)  mentions  remains  of  a wall  and  pedestal,  composed  of  small  and  large 
blocks,  like  that  of  Agrippa  in  the  Acropolis. 

19.  The  Temple  Theseus,  ov  Theseum.  It  is  converted  into  a Greek  Church, 
and  is  nearly  entire,  owing,  says  Stuart,  (Vol.  iii.  p.  9)  to  its  being  erected  with  large 
blocks.  Le  Roy  (p.  21.  pi.  11)  thus  describes  it: — It  was  built  ten  years  after  the 
battle  of  Salamis.  It  is  a parallelogram  in  its  plan,  and  like  almost  all  the  Greek 
temples,  of  the  Doric  order,  ornamented  by  a portico,  which  goes  all  round  it.  It  has 
six  columns  in  front,  and  thirteen  on  each  side.  It  resembles,  by  its  architecture,  that 
of  the  Parthenon  ; and  this  last  has  been  copied  in  part  from  the  temple  of  Theseus, 
built  some  years  before.  The  ceilings  of  the  portico  are  disposed  in  a singular  manner. 
There  are,  as  it  were,  large  beams  of  marble  at  the  top  of  the  cornice,  which  respond 
to  every  triglyph,  and  which  convey  an  idea  of  the  first  disposition  of  the  pieces  of 
wood  that  formed  these  decorations  in  the  incipient  time  of  architecture.”  The  frieze 
was  ornamented  between  the  triglyphs  with  bas-reliefs,  representing  various  exploits  of 
Theseus,  [engraved  by  Le  Roy,  part  ii.  pi.  vi.]  who  has  also  added  those  on  the 
pediments.  Dr.  Clarke  says,  (ii.  293 — 5)  that  this  temple  is  more  in  the  style  of  Pae- 
stum  than  of  the  Parthenon.  Like  all  pillars  raised  according  to  the  most  ancient  Doric 
style,  they  are  without  bases  or  pedestals.  This  temple  was  originally  a tomb.  Mr. 
Dodwell  thinks  (i.  362).  that  it  furnished  the  model  of  the  Parthenon — Hughes, 
(i.  253.)  says  that  it  is  the  burial  place  of  the  English  who  die  at  Athens. 

20.  Temple  of  the  Dioscuri.  21.  Grove  oj' A glaur os,  daughter  of  Cecr ops. 

22.  Prytaneum.  Mr.  Dodwell  (Greece,  i.  S77)  disproves  the  idea  of  Chandler,  that 
the  church  called  Megali-Panagia,  with  its  Roman  Doric  columns,  was  the  Prytaneion: 
but  mentions  some  large  blocks  and  architectural  fragments,  especially  of  the  Ionic 
and  Corinthian  orders,  scattered  in  all  directions. 

23.  Temple  of  Serapis.  24.  Temple  of  Lucina. 

25.  Temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius.  This  building  consists  of  a long  range  of  Corin- 
thian columns,  supporting  an  architrave  only.  The  pillars  (in  the  flutes  of  which  a 
man  may  conceal  himself)  are  near  60  ft.  high,  and  exceed  6 ft.  in  diameter.  Thev 
are  of  Pentelic  marble,  and  have  Attic  bases.  The  building  stood  within  a Peribolus. 
Thus  Stuart  (vol.  ii.  pi.  i.  p.  l6‘,  and  p.  14.  pi.  3)  who  pronounces  it  a temple.  Le 
Roy  (pi.  22.  p.  35)  calls  it  the  Pantheon  of  Adrian,  and  says,  that  the  distances  be- 
tween the  columns  are  short,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  Greeks  in  their  Corinthian 
temples.  The  capitals  of  the  columns  are  very  handsome,  and  have  this  particularity, 
“ que  les  angles  du  tailloir  sont  aigusf  as  in  some  specimens  at  Rome.  Dr.  Clarke 
(vi.  272)  thinks  that  the  building  belonged  to  the  old  Forum  of  the  inner  Ceramicus, 
called  Archaia  Agora,  where  the  public  assemblies  of  the  people  were  held,  or  that  it 
is  the  remains  of  the  Temple  of  Vulcan,  or  of  Venus  Urania. 

26.  Delphinium.  27.  Temple  of  P'enus  in  the  Gardens.  28.  Temple  of  Hercules 
Cynosarges.  29.  Lyceum. 

30.  Temple  of  Diana  Agrotera.  It  is  now  formed  into  a small  Greek  chapel. 
There  are  remains  of  three  columns,  of  various  orders,  the  most  ancient  Doric,  the 
Ionic,  and  the  Corinthian.  (Clarke,  vi.  343.)  It  is  engraved  in  Le  Roy  (pi.  xxi), 
and  externally  resembles  a mere  cottage.  He  says  (p.  34)  that  it  has  the  remains  of 
fine  Mosaic. 

31.  The  Stadium  of  Her  odes  Atticus.  It  was  originally  formed  by  Lycurgus  out 
of  the  bed  of  a torrent,  and  was  merely  levelled  for  the  sports.  Herodes  Atticus  lined 
the  seats  with  white  marble  (now  gone),  but  the  sloping  banks  still  remain.  At  the 
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two  extremities,  the  stadium  being  in  the  usual  form  of  an  elongated  horse-shoe,  are 
some  remains  of  masonry.  The  length  is  630  ft.  (Burrow,  i.  92.)  Le  Roy  (pi.  xxiii) 
has  engraved  it  with  the  Ilissus,  and  a bridge  over  it.  Dr.  Clarke  says  it  still  surpasses 

every  other  stadium  in  the  world. — Travels,  vi.  327. 

32  Temples  of  Bacchus  and  a Theatre.  A circular  sweep,  scooped  in  the  solid 
rock  was  the  place  where  the  Athenians  used  to  assemble  to  hear  the  plays  of  ^schylus, 
and  the  site  of  the  theatre  of  Bacchus,  afterwards  constructed  by  Lycurgus  the  orator 
about  230  Ant.  Chr.  (Clarke,  vi.  203.)  Stuart  (vol.  11.  p.  21—25)  says,  the  front  of 
the  scene  forms  part  of  an  out-work  to  the  fortress  The  exterior  wall  is  the  portion 
of  a circle  The  seats  for  the  spectators  are  cut  in  the  solid  rock  ; of  consequence  there 
were  no  s'tair-cases  under  them,  nor  vomitories,  but  there  were  ample  stair-cases  at 
each  extremity  of  the  front.  From  the  seats  being  cut  in  the  solid  rock,  Clarke 
(vi.  255)  thinks  with  Chandler,  that  a more  ancient  theatre  existed  on  the  spot  before 
Herodes  made  his  additions.  Le  Roy  has  included  in  his  Vievy  (pi.  vii.  p.  I3)  an 
arcade,  which  formed  the  portico  of  Eumenes  where  the  theatrical  pieces  were  re- 
hearsed, the  Athenians  promenaded,  and  the  Philosophers  discoursed.  Stuart  ca  si 
the  peribolus  of  the  Temple  of  Bacchus ; but  Mr.  Dodwell  (1.  299)  t^innks  that  the 
portico  is  marked  by  a single  column  of  white  marble  to  the  South  of  the  theatre  ; and 
near  it  he  finds  ancient  foundations.  Columns,  some  with  Ionic  bases,  broken  statues, 
&c.  have  been  discovered,  and  the  Church  of  St.  Alexander  seems  to  occupy  the  site, 
and  to  have  been  built  out  of  the  remains  of  one  of  the  temples  mentioned  by  Pausanias. 

33.  Odeum  of  Pericles,  where  were  held  the  corn-market  and  a Court  of  Justice 

(Burrow,  i.  940  All  travellers  (says  Dr.  Clarke,  (vi.  253)  except  Chandler,  who  called 
it  the  Odeum  of  Pericles,  have  described  it  as  the  Theatre  of  Bacchus.  The  site  is 
still  to  be  detected.  Mr.  Dodwell  (i.  301— 303)  speaks  of  an  ancient  wall ; niches  cut 
in  the  rock  for  votive  offerings ; and  steps,  probably  the  ancient  entrance  to  the  Acro- 
polis prior  to  the  building  of  the  Propylaea.  ^ .1  1.  r 

34. ^  Grotto  and  Choragic  Monument  of  Thrasyllus.  This  forms  the  entrance  of  a 

cavern  cut  out  of  the  rock  of  the  Acropolis.  It  consists  of  three  pilasters,  supporting 
an  entablement,  which,  says  Le  Roy  (p.  14),  is  Dor, c order  though  ,t  has  nei- 
ther mutues  nor  triglyphs.  The  interior  is  a vault,  of  the  breadth  of  the  and 

half  the  breadth  deep.  The  facade  was  crowned  with  two  pedestals,  and  a headless 
statue  in"  upo^n  three  steps.  Upon  the  'eft,  behind,  were  two  co- 

lurnns,  of  which  the  tailloir-  hb  only  three  faces,  and  on  the  right  the  famous  sun-d.al, 
by  which  the  Athenians  used  to  assemble:  thus  the  plate  in  Le  Roy,  now  Dr. 
CUrke  says  the  best,  because  Lord  Elgin  removed  much  from  here.  Dr.  Clarke  ^ys 
thus-  fvi  204  307 — 310)  Above  the  statue  of  the  Indian  Bacchus  (now  in  the  ri- 
tis^Museum);  ove  tht  Choragic  monument  of  Thrasyllus,  are,  or  were,  ‘wo  Choragic 
pilla“  for  supporting  tripods."  The  very  ancient  sun-dial,  in  the  time  of  ^^«hy  “s 
ionhocles,  and  Eiiripedes,  announced  to  the  Athenian  people  the  hour  at  which  their 
n°avs  nxre  to  begin.  Th^  cave  behind  is  one  of  the  most  aneie.it  sepulchral  crypts  of 
the  h>rt  settlers  upon  the  rock.  The  interior,  says  Mr.  Dodwell,  contains  only  a few 
rnarbleVTocks  ; a small  columnar  pedestal,  perhaps  for  a tripod  ; a flat  columnar  altar, 
hke  those  of  Chseroneia  ; and  an  ionic  capital,  of  small  proportions  and  work- 

manship. (Greece,  i.  300.)  The  upper  part  of  the  ral^ov  of  a theatre,  proba  y 

R'ipphns  IS  cut  out  of  tli0  fciCG  of  this  rock.  Ibid*  rry?  • oQ 

35  Tomb  of  Calus.  36.  Temple  of  Esculapius.  37-  Temple  of  Themis.  3 • 

Temple  of  Teilus  and  Ceres.  39*  Grotto  of  Apollo.  , • fr.  Kp  a small 

AO.  nmple  of  Pan.  This  is  presumed,  by  Dr.  Clarke,  (v,.  213)  to  be  a small 
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cavern  on  the  face  of  the  rock  of  the  Acropolis.  Mr.  Dodwell  mentions  several  niches 
and  cavities  for  votive  tablets,  cutwithin  the  cave,  and  one  larger  niche,  for,  he  presumes, 
the  very  statue  of  Pan,  now  in  the  publick  library  at  Cambridge. — Greece,  i.  304. 

41.  Areopagus.  This  is  engraved  by  Le  Roy,  (pi.  xii)  and  consists  of  a large  rock, 
out  of  which  a spiral  stair-case  is  cut  to  the  summit.  Mr.  Dodwell  (i.  361)  mentions 
an  ancient  building,  on  the  West  side,  scarped,  which  contains  some  small  niches  and 
votive  offerings.  Mr.  Hughes  has  engraved  (Vignette  of  ch.  X)  the  plan  of  the  pretended 
prison  of  the  Areopagus,  w’here  Socrates  was  confined.  It  adjoins  the  Pnix. 

42.  Temple  of  the  Furies.  43.  The  Academy. 

44.  The  Monument  of  Philopappus.  This  remain,  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of 
the  grave  of  Musaeus,  is  apparently  a monument  erected  in  honour  of  Trajan,  by 
Philopappus,  son  of  Epiphanes  of  Besa.  From  some  inscriptions,  Stuart  (b.  5.  pi.  i. 
iii.  p.  1 8)  supposes  that  a son  of  Epiphanes  was  represented  by  the  statue  seated  in  the 
middle  niche,  with  his  grandfather,  Antiochus  IV.  [last  King  of  Commagene,  be- 
fore it  became  a Roman  province]  on  one  side,  and  perhaps  Epiphanes,  the  son  of 
Antiochus,  and  the  father  of  Philopappus  on  the  other  ; and  that  the  statue  of  the 
son  of  Kallineius,  a Roman  by  adoption,  was  placed  oVer  the  pilaster,  on  which 
is  a Latin  inscription,  while  a statue  of  some  other  distinguished  person  of  the  family 
stood  over  the  pilaster,  which  is  now  wanting.  The  date  of  the  edifice,  as  inferred 
from  the  inscription,  may  be  about  A.  D.  110.  The  height  of  it  is  32  ft.  7 in.  It  is 
in  character  the  section  of  a circle,  of  which  the  interior  consists  of  a basement,  above 
that  a bas-relief  of  a man  {Trajan)  in  a triumphal  car,  drawn  by  four  horses,  behind 
and  before  him  six  figures.  Above,  in  a large  round  niche,  is  a headless  figure  seated, 
and,  separated  from  him  by  a pilaster,  under  a square  niche,  another  seated  figure. 
Le  Roy  (p.  33,  pi.  20)  thinks  the  sculpture  far  superior  to  the  architecture. 

45-  Theatre,  or  Odeum  of  Herodes  Atticus.  Some  tiers  of  circular  arches,  at  the 
foot  of  the  craggy  rock  of  the  citadel,  form  this  remain.  (Clarhe,  vi.  203.)  Mr. 
Wilkins  says,  that  there  appear  to  have  been  only  two  ranges  of  seats.  The  precinc- 
tions,  or  passages  separating  them,  may  be  still  distinguished.  The  only  approaches  to 
the  theatre  were  at  the  horns  of  the  Auditory,  where  the  stair-cases  communicating 
with  the  precinctions  are  still  remaining.  Herodes,  an  Athenian,  built  it  in  honour  of 
his  deceased  wife.  (Burrow,  i.  101.)  Mr.  Dodwell  (i.  29S)  says,  that  it  is  one  of  the 
few  ancient  buildings  at  Athens  which  is  composed  of  stone;  some  parts  being  of 
brick,  or  of  sniall  stones  and  mortar.  In  the  vicinity,  he  adds,  is  a small  sepulchral 
column,  or  SrrjATj,  of  one  Phecletion  of  Sinope. 

4O.  The  Arch  of  Hadrian  ; placed  as  a boundary,  or  landmark,  between  the  old 
city  of  Theseus,  when  his  subjects  became  too  numerous  to  occupy  only  the  area  of  the 
Acropolis  ; and  that  which  was  particularly  beautified  and  adopted  by  Hadrian,  and 
took  its  name  of  Hadrianopolis  from  him.  Both  these  districts  were  contained  within 
the  ancient  walls,  and  therefore  received  no  extension,  only  repairs  and  embellishments. 
There  still  remains  a part  of  Athens,  which  will  be  seen  to  the  left  looking  through  the 
arch,  in  a right  line,  towards  the  citadel.  This  is  the  Pelasgicum,  or  portion,  which 
was  assigned  to  the  Pelasgi,  who  built  the  old  wall  on  the  North  side  of  the  Acropolis, 
and  who  probably  were  the  first  tenants  of  the  rock.  They  were  eventually  expelled 
for  interfering  with  the  new  settlers  in  their  way  to  the  fountain,  from  whence  they 
obtained  their  water,  and  the  place  which  they  had  occupied  was  declared  accursed. 
The  old  city  of  Theseus,  therefore,  extended  more  towards  the  S.  E.  leaving  a space 
uninhabited  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Acropolis,  till,  in  the  time  of  Pericles,  the  pressure 
of  people  driven  in  by  the  Lacedaemonians  from  the  country,  compelled  the  use  of 
every  spot  of  ground  within  the  barriers.  Mr  Wilkins  shows  that  the  principal 
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buildings  attributed  to  Hadrian  lie  on  the  West  side  of  the  gate,  and  therefore,  that 
the  inscriptions  visible  on  the  South  side,  “ The  City,  which  you  see  is  that  of  Adrian, 
not  of  Theseus,”  is  to  be  understood  as  jX)inting  out  the  view  through  the  arch,  from 
thence,  to  be  that  of  Hadrianopolis,  the  site  of  modern  Athens.  The  inscription  on 
the  other  side,  ‘‘The  Athens  which  you  see  is  the  old  city  of  Theseus,”  will,  of  course, 
testify  that  this  city  was  situated  nearer  the  llissus.  (Burrow,  i.  102,  3.)  Stuart  has 
engraved  this  arch  (i.  c.  5),  and  adds  that  it  has,  differently  from  other  triumphal  arches, 
a colonnade  and  pediment  over  the  other  work  [but  see  Antin(E.]  It  consists  of  a 
grand  semicircular  arch  between  two  angular  pilasters,  and  an  upper  story,  containing 
three  square  apertures,  like  sash-windows,  the  central  having  a pediment.  It  seems  to 
have  formed  an  appropriate  introduction  to  the  grand  columns,  described  No.  25. 
Le  Roy,  (pi.  xxi.  p.  34)  in  ascribing  it  to  Hadrian,  observes,  that  it  is  distinguished 
from  the  ancient  Greek  architectures  in  having  plinths  at  the  lower  part  of  the  base, 
no  trace  of  which  is  to  be  seen  in  the  Ionic  of  the  Erectheum,  or  the  Corinthian  of  the 
Choragic  monument  of  Lysicrates,  or  of  Delos.  The  cornices  are,  too,  very  strong  in 
reference  to  the  friezes ; while  in  the  oldest  monuments  the  friezes  and  architraves  are 
very  high,  and  the  cornices  very  low.  Besides,  the  upper  pilasters  arepanneled,  which 
is  a deviation  belonging  to  the  age  of  the  monument  of  Philopappus.  This  arch  ap- 
pears to  have  been  intended  for  a grand  entrance  to  the  new  city.  Dr.  Clarke  (vi.  3 12) 
supposes  it  to  have  been  a triumphal  arch  erected  in  honour  of  Hadrian  upon  his 
coming  to  Athens.  Stuart  says,  that  both  the  fronts  are  adorned  with  Corinthian 
columns,  and  in  all  parts  perfectly  similar.  It  is  of  a Pentelic  marble,  and,  like  the 
other  ancient  edifices  of  Athens,  is  built  without  mortar  or  cement  of  any  kind,  the 
blocks  of  marble  being  connected  by  cramps  of  metal.  The  height  of  the  structure  is 
53  ft.  6 in. — Burrow. 

47.  Gymnasium  of  Hadrian.  N.  E.  of  the  last  arch  are  three  insulated  Ionic 
columns,  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  this  edifice. 

48.  Choragic  Monument  of  Lysicrates.  (Engraved  in  Encyclopedia  of  An- 
tiquities, i.  21.)  This  monument  presents  the'  earliest  specimen  of  the  Corin- 
thian order  now  to  be  found  at  Athens,  and  received  the  appellation  of  the  Lan- 
tern of  Demosthenes  from  an  absurd  appropriation  mentioned  by  Wheeler.  Mr. 
Dodwell,  however,  observes,  that  the  order  is  not,  correctly  speaking,  Corinthian  ; 
and  that  the  cavity  substituted  for  the  Astragal  offends  the  eye.  (Greece,  i.  289  .)  From 
the  inscription  it  appears  that  it  was  founded  in  the  year  335  before  Christ,  and  in- 
tended to  commemorate  the  success  of  Lysicrates  when  he  was  Choragus  at  the  Dio- 
nvsia,  or  festival  of  Bacchus,  and  was  destined  to  support  the  tripod  which  constituted 
the  reward  of  victory.  Thus  Burrow  (i.  p.  105)  from  Stuart.  On  the  top  of  the  cupola, 
which  is  carved  out  of  a single  stone  to  imitate  the  covering  of  laurel,  is  a most  elegant 
ornament  of  grouped  Acanthus,  divided  into  six  regular  segments,  and  on  the  top  of 
each  of  the  three  principal  divisions  are  found  cavities,  in  which  the  legs  of  a tripod  are, 
with  reason,  supposed  to  have  been  fixed.  In  the  centre  of  the  foliage  is  another  hole, 
probably  intended  for  the  purpose  of  adding  some  central  support  to  the  brazen 
tripod.  (Id.)  Near  it,  says  Stuart,  is  an  Ionic  colonnade.  This  elegant  morceau  is 
worked  into  the  wall  of  a house.  The  explications  of  the  bas-relief  are  very  apocry- 
phal. Mr.  Dodwell  says,  that  the  figures  resemble  those  of  Phidias  and  Praxiteles; 
that  the  principal  figure,  from  its  superior  size,  is  certainly  a Deity,  and  that  the  sub- 
ject is  a story  of  Bacchus  related  by  Ovid,  Metam,  b.  iii.  v.  577* 

48.  Clepsydra,  or  Water  Dial,  formerly  called  Tower  of  the  Winds,  erected  by 
Andronicus  Cyrrhestes  for  the  purpose  of  denoting  the  periodical  divisions  of  time, 
when  the  sun-dials,  through  cloudiness,  were  useless.  The  form  is  octagonal,  with  a 
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pyramidal  roof,  originally  surmounted  with  a brazen  Triton,  acting  as  a weather-cock. 
On  each  of  the  eight  sides  was  an  allegorical  figure  of  the  respective  winds  which  the 
sides  faced,  viz.  Boreas,  N. ; Caeceas,  N.  E.;  Apeliotes,  E. ; Eurus,  S.  E. ; Notus,  S. ; 
Libs,  S.W. ; Zephyrus,  W.  ; Sciron,  N.  W.  These  sculptured  figures  have  their 
several  names  superscribed  to  each,  and  under  every  one  is  a sun-dial.  There  were 
two  doors,  one  entirely  blocked  up  by  rubbish.  On  the  side  was  a circular  projection 
attached  to  the  Southern  face,  in  its  original  construction.  It  is  presumed  to  have  been 
the  Castellum,  or  Reservoir,  for  supplying  the  water  fed  from  a fountain  near  the 
foot  of  the  Acropolis,  called  Clepsydra,  or  Empedo.  The  pavement  is  of  white  mar- 
ble, inwrought  with  cavities  and  channels.  (See  Stuart,  i.  c.  3.  pi.  3,  4,  &c.  Burrow, 
108,  &c.)  Le  Roy  (p.  2fi,  pi.  xiv.)  says,  that  though  the  Moderns  have  32  points  of 
the  compass,  the  Ancients  had  24,  and  that  this  distinction  is  denoted  by  as  many  equal 
pieces  of  marble  in  the  roof,  and  heads  in  the  cornice,  three  at  every  face,  which  answer 
exactly  to  the  extremity  of  the  twenty-four  stones  which  form  the  roof. 

49.  Pantheon,  PoiMle  Stoa,  of  Stuart;  Temple  of  Olympian  Jupiter,  of  Le  Roy. 
From  this  confusion  of  denominations,  it  may  be  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  author 
applies  the  matter  following  to  the  grand  side  of  the  Modern  Bazaar,  and  he  conceives 
it  to  have  formed  one  portion  of  the  ancient  Forum,  or  rather  half  of  a side  ; nor  does 
there  appear  any  doubt  of  its  having  belonged  to  a temple,  built  by  Hadrian,  whether 
it  were  that  of  the  Olympian  Jupiter,  or  the  Pantheon.  The  remains  consist  of  a fine 
central  portico  of  fluted  Corinthian  columns,  an  intervening  range  of  plain  columns, 
and  two  smaller  vestibules  at  each  end.  Mr.  Wilkins  thinks  it  the  Pantheon  [as  is 
certainly  most  probable],  and  says,  that  the  remains  are  a considerable  portion  of  the 
Western  and  Northern  walls.  The  front  to  the  W.  N.  W.  is  adorned  with  Corinthian 
columns,  originally  eighteen  in  number,  of  which  four  fluted  formed  a central  portico, 
and  it  is  also  terminated  by  a projecting  wall  at  each  extremity,  with  a Corinthian 
pilaster  on  its  face.  The  line  of  the  walls  is  intercepted  by  several  projections,  forming 
cellcB  or  chapels,  some  circular  and  some  rectangular,  around  the  walls ; within,  was  a 
cloister  or  portico,  formed  by  a continual  row  of  columns,  23  ft.  distant  from  each 
other.  (Burrow,  i.  109.)  Le  Roy  (p.  20)  says,  that  this  remain  formed  only  the 
facade  of  the  temple. 

Th  ree  detached  Ionic  columns  and  an  arch,  built  in  the  wall  of  a modern  Greek 
church  situated  within  the  Peribolus,  may  have  belonged  to 

50.  The  Temple  of  Jupiter  Panhellenius. 

51.  Pnix.  (Stuart's  Odeum  of  Regilla,  iii.  51.)  Dr.  Clarke  says,  (vi.  299)  that  it  is 
now  universally  admitted  to  have  been  the  Pnix.  It  is  engraved  by  Le  Roy,  (pi.  xii) 
in  bird’s  eye,  by  Hughes,  (Vignette  of  Ch.  X.)  and  consists  of  a raised  semicircular 
area,  at  the  back  of  which  is  the  Bv^p-a  or  Pulpitum,  an  elevation  on  three  steps,  from 
whence  the  orators  addressed  the  people.  Mr.  Dodwell  finds  here  (Greece,  \. 
Cyclopean  work  coincident  with  the  Gate  of  the  Lions  at  Mycenae,  (engraved  in  Ency- 
clopedia of  Antiquities,  i.  9.)  and  anterior  to  the  time  of  Pericles  and  the  Persian  con- 
flagration. From  this  Br}|u.a  issued  the  thunder  of  that  Jupiter  Orator  (as  he  ought 
to  be  called),  the  sublime  Demosthenes.  Facing  it  is  the  Areopagus,  of  which  before, 
p.  29,  n.  41. 

I’he  Acropolis  is  nearly  of  the  shape  of  a modern  coffin.  (See  Le  Roy,  pi.  3.)  This 
rock,  on  which  stood  the  whole  of  the  ancient  Cecropia,  is  inaccessible,  except  by  one 
approach  on  the  Western  side.  The  lower  part  of  the  walls,  says  Mr.  Dodwell,  is 
in  general  ancient.  They  are  composed  of  large  rectangular  blocks  of  stone,  mixed 
with  pieces  of  columns,  soffits  and  triglyphs,  ranged  in  straight  horizontal  courses. 
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The  columns  are  only  fluted  at  bottom,  like  those  of  Delos,  Thorikos,  and  Eleusis. 
They  are  probably  fragments  belonging  to  the  ancient  Temple  of  Minerva,  or  Heca> 
tompedon,  burned  by  the  Persians.  This  part  of  the  wall  was  evidently  restored  after 
the  retreat  of  the  Barbarians.  Cymon  is  named  as  the  builder  of  these  walls,  but  Mr. 
Dodwell  says  it  is  quite  uncertain. — (Greece,  i.  307 — 309.)  A row  of  Triglyphs  and 
intervening  Metopes  had  been  continued  all  round  the  upper  part  of  the  walls,  imme- 
diately beneath  the  coping.  Hence  it  is  evident,  from  the  circumstance  of  the  Acro- 
polis being  thus  characterised  by  symbols  of  sacred  architecture,  that  the  whole  Peri- 
bolus  was  considered  as  one  great  and  solemn  sanctuary.  (Clarke,  v\.  252.)  The 
Acropolis  owed  this  sanctity,  and  the  number  of  its  temples,  to  having  been  the 
sepulchre  of  Cecrops. — Clarke,  ii.  7b. 

The  Acropolis  had  originally  nine  gates  ; but  the  great  entrance  to  the  enclosed 
space  upon  the  top  was  through  the  five  doors  of  the 

Propylaea.  This  building  was  begun  by  Mnasicles  in  the  year  437  B.  C.  and  com- 
pleted under  the  administration  of  Pericles.  The  Venetian  siege  in  1687,  and  the 
explosion  of  a Magazine,  chiefly  reduced  them  to  their  present  aspect,  viz.  fine  co- 
lumns of  the  Doric  order  walled  up.  A representation  of  them,  as  restored  by  Le 
Boy,  is  given  in  his  work.  A heap  of  rubbish  and  blocks  of  marble  is  all  that  remains 
of  a small  Ionic  temple  which  fronted  the  South  wing.  It  was  the  Temple  of  Aglauros, 
a wmman  who  threw  herself  from  the  walls  because  the  oracle  had  declared  that  the 
civil  wars  between  Eumolpus  and  Erectheus  could  not  be  terminated  without  the 
sacrifice  of  a citizen.  The  Propylaea  were  ornamented  with  equestrian  statues.  On 
the  right  was  the  little  Temple  of  Victory,  without  wings,  that  it  might  not  fly  out  of 
the  place:  on  the  left,  a Hall  of  Paintings,  chiefly  by  Polygnotus.  The  modern  en- 
trance to  the  interior  of  the  Acropolis  is  a foot  passage  through  the  ruins  of  the  Temple 
of  Victory.  (Stuart,  Burrow.)  Mr.  Dodwell  has  some  curious  details  concerning 
the  construction  of  the  columns,  and  adds  that  there  were  six  steps,  not  four,  (as 
Stuart)  to  the  Propylaea  ; and  that  they  were  omitted  in  the  central  part  of  the 
intercolumniation,  the  entrance  having  probably  been  an  inclined  plane  for  the  easier 
admission  of  processions,  and  particularly  of  the  sacred  Peplos,  which  was  of  large  size, 
and  the  sail  of  the  Panathenaic  ship.  It  was  moved  along  by  invisible  means,  i.  e. 
by  persons  concealed  under  the  drapery. — Greece,  i.  317. 

Parthenon.  This  was  in  the  usual  style  of  Greek  temples.  A'  long  barn-like 
parallelogram,  surrounded  by  a colonnade,  and  faced  at  each  end  by  a pediment.  It 
was  founded  upon  the  site  of  the  Hecatompedon  (burnt  by  Xerxes  in  the  year  480 
B.  C.)  during  the  administration  of  Pericles,  and  he  employed  in  its  construction  the 
united  talents  of  Phidias,  Ictinus,  and  Callicrates.  The  new  temple  occupied  more 
than  double  the  space  of  its  ancient  predecessor  (lOO  ft.  square),  being  22^  ft.  long  by 
101  wide.  From  the  ground  to  the  summit  of  the  pediment  it  was  65  ft.  in.  It 
stood  upon  a pavement  elevated  by  three  steps,  and  was  surrounded  by  4fi  columns  of 
tbe  Doric  order,  fluted,  34ft.  1 in.  high;*  eight  in  the  front  of  each  porticus,  and 
seventeen  on  either  flank,  reckoning  those  of  the  angles  twice.  The  pediments  over 
the  porticoes  were  ornamented  with  statues ; the  Eastern  representing  the  birth  of 
Minerva  from  the  brain  of  Jupiter,  and  the  Western  the  contest  between  Minerva  and 
Neptune  about  naming  and  patronizing  the  new  city,  explained  by  the  early  settlers 

* Mr.  Cockerell  found  that  the  columns  swelled  about  one  inch  at  or  nearly  one  of  the  height.  Those  in 
the  Temple  of  Jupiter,  at  Egina,  equalled  half  an  inch.  There  was  a general  rule  on  this  point  (the  Entasis) 
among  the  ancient  architects,  but  this  protuberance  is  so  delicate  that  it  must  be  ascertained  by  admeasure- 
ment. The  eye  alone  cannot  perceive  it. — Hughes,  i.  2S7. 
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in  Attica  preferring  the  arts  of  Agriculture  to  those  of  Navigation.  (Burrow's  Elgin 
Marbles,  i.  236.)  The  Metopes  (the  square  spaces  between  the  triglyphs  of  a Doric 
frieze,  generally  embellished  with  the  heads  of  sacrificial  animals),  were  executed  in 
high  relief,  and  each  displayed  a distinct  group  of  a Centaur  and  Lapitha.  Several  of 
these  now  form  part  of  the  Elgin  marbles  at  the  British  Museum,  and  some,  from  the 
fineness  of  their  execution,  are  presumed  to  have  been  actual  works  of  Phidias  himself. 
Mr.  Dodwell  says  (Greece,  i.  336)  that  the  finest  specimens  in  the  world,  of  both  the 
alto  and  basso-relievo,  are  those  of  the  Parthenon  ; and  considering  the  probable 
events  of  the  war  in  Greece,  it  may  be  fortunate  that  so  many  of  them  are  in  England. 
About  12  ft.  within  the  outer  range  of  columns  of  each  portico,  was  another  row,  of 
less  diameter,  the  frieze  of  which  was  continued  round  the  walls  of  the  eella,  i.e. 
inclosed  area  of  the  temple.  This  frieze  exhibited,  in  low  relief  and  continued  suc- 
cession, an  amazing  number  and  variety  of  figures,  forming  the  Panathenaic  procession. 
(Burroiv,  i.  123,  124,)  The  frieze  of  the  Parthenon  (says  Dr.  Clarke)  is  supposed 
to  contain  portraits  of  the  leading  characters  at  Athens  during  the  Peloponessian  war, 
particularly  of  Pericles,  Phidias,  Socrates,  and  Alcibiades.  The  modern  topped-boot 
occurs  on  one  of  the  figures,  (i.  229,  230.)  This  may  be  seen  on  the  excellent  model 
of  the  frieze  in  the  Picture  Gallery  at  Oxford,  but,  if  1 recollect  rightly,  the  turn-, 
down  is  escalloped  below.  The  Parthenon  had  no  windows,  and  was  lighted  only  by 
lamps,  from  an  ancient  superstition  (mentioned,  Enc.  v.  Temples).  The  jambs  of  the 
doors,  like  those  of  the  Temple  of  Vesta,  at  Tivoli,  are  not  perpendicular,  but  incline 
towards  each  other,  so  that  the  aperture  is  narrower  at  the  top  than  the  bottom.  This 
construction,  and  the  knees,  as  our  artificers  call  them,  projecting  on  each  side,  so  as  to 
be  perpendicular  to  the  outward  extremity  of  the  footing  of  the  jambs,  are  particular  ; 
but  all  accordant  with  the  description  of  the  Doric  door  by  Vitruvius.  (Stuai't.) 
What  must  be  observed,  says  Chateaubriand  (i.  210),  in  the  edifices  of  Greece,  is  the 
high  finish  of  all  the  parts.  In  them  the  object  which  is  not  intended  to  be  seen  is 
wrought  with  as  much  care  as  the  exterior  composition.  The  junctures  of  the  blocks, 
which  form  the  columns  of  the  Parthenon,  are  so  perfect  as  to  require  the  greatest 
attention  to  discover  them.  They  leave  a mark  no  thicker  than  the  finest  thi'ead. 
In  order  to  attain  this  extraordinary  perfection,  the  marble  was  first  reduced  to  its 
proper  shape  with  a chisel,  afterwards  the  two  pieces  were  rubbed  one  upon  the  other, 
and  sand  and  water  thrown  upon  the  centre  of  friction.  The  courses,  by  means  of  this 
process,  were  placed  with  incredible  precision,  and  this  precision  in  the  fitting  of  the 
columns  was  preserved  by  a square  pivot  of  olive  wood.  The  roses,  the  plinths,  the 
mouldings,  the  astragals,  all  the  details  of  the  edifice,  exhibit  the  same  perfection.  The 
lines  of  the  capitals,  and  the  flutings  of  the  columns  of  the  Parthenon,  are  so  sharp  that 
you  would  suppose  the  column  to  have  passed  through  a lathe. 

The  temple  contained  the  following  parts:  1.  A space  between  the  Eastern  front 
and  ce//a,  or  solid  building,  about  12  ft,  deep,  called  the  Pronaus,  or  Ante-Temple. 
2.  The  Celia,  98  ft.  7 in.  long,  62  ft.  6 in.  broad.  3.  Behind  the  Celia  is  the  Opistho- 
dome,  42  ft.  loin,  long,  used  as  a depository  for  the  offerings  and  valuable  articles 
belonging  to  the  temple.  4.  The  Posticum,  or  space  at  the  West  end,  between  the  por- 
tico and  cell.  At  the  Eastern  end  stood  the  famous  image  of  Minerva  by  Phidias,  and 
it  continued  there  till  the  year  of  our  Lord  364,  when  the  Temple  was  converted  into  a 
Christian  Church,  and  upon  the  conquests  of  the  Turks  into  a Mosque.  In  16/6  Sir 
G.  Wheler  found  it  almost  entire,  except  the  roof,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  of 
wood,  overlaid  ‘by  marble  slabs  in  a regular  form,  imitating  tiles.  The  points  of  these 
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are  thought  to  have  been  covered  by  narrow  pieces  of  marble  so  fitted  in  as  to  preserve 
the  interstices  from  the  weather,  and  to  have  terminated  at  the  eaves  by  an  upright 
ornament.  ( Burrow  ^ i,  126.)  Le  Roy  (pt.  2,  p.  lo)  mentions  a lion’s  head  fora  water- 
spout at  each  corner  of  the  pediments.  Lusieri  discovered  the  original  pavement.  It 
was  of  white  marble.  fClarho^  vi.  240>)  After  its  conversion  into  a Christian  church, 
a window  was  thrown  out  at  the  East  end,  and  a semicircle  for  the  altar.  This  was 
separated  from  the  rest  by  jasper  pillars,  two  of  which  on  each  side  yet  remain. 
Within  this  channel  is  a canopy,  sustained  by  four  porphyry  pillars,  with  beautiful 
white  capitals  of  the  Corinthian  order.  But  the  holy  table  under  it  is  removed. 
Beyond  the  canopy  are  two  or  three  degrees,  one  above  another,  in  a semicircle,  where 
the  Bishops  and  Presbyters  used  to  sit  in  time  of  communion  upon  certain  solemn 
days.  On  both  sides,  and  towards  the  door,  is  a kind  of  gallery,  made  with  two  ranks 
of  pillars,  22  below  and  23  above.  The  odd  pillar  is  over  the  arch  of  the  entrance 
which  was  left  for  the  passage. — Burrow,  127,  from  M^'heler. 

In  lfi77  Morisini,  a Venetian  General,  besieging  the  citadel,  threw  a bomb  into 
the  Parthenon,  which  had  unfortunately  been  made  a powder  magazine.  The  explo- 
sion near  the  middle  of  the  cella  entirely  destroyed  the  walls  of  that  division,  over- 
threw nineteen  pillars,  and  nearly  demolished  the  Eastern  pediment  with  its  sculptured 
treasures.  Morisini  increased  the  damage  by  endeavouring  to  carry  off  the  Minerva, 
car  and  horses,  but  a part  of  the  group  falling  was  broken,  and  he  only  damaged  the 
building.  The  Western  end  has  since  suffered  severely  from  other  causes. — Le  Roy, 
i.  p.  10. — Burrow,  i.  128. 

Erectheum.  Hughes  says  (i.  259)  dedicated  to  Neptune,  from  Erectheus, 

one  of  his  names.  This  exquisite  remain  contained,  according  to  Stuart,  (ii.  Ifi,  17, 
18)  three  temples  in  one  body,  but  not  on  the  same  level,  viz.  1,  2,  the  double  Temple 
of  Minerva  and  Erectheus,  and  3.  that  of  the  nymph  Pandrosus,  daughter  of  Cecrops, 
the  only  ancient  temple  known,  in  which  the  entablature  and  roof  are  supported  by 
Caryatides.  Mr.  Wilkins  thinks,  that  the  Erectheum  was  divided  into  two  temples 
only,  viz,  of  Minerva  Polias  and  Pandrosus.  Dr.  Clarke  agrees  with  him  ; and  adds, 
that  the  Erectheum  is  the  finest  specimen  of  Ionic  Architecture  now  existing.  It  is 
difficult  to  conceive  how  marble  has  been  wrought  to  such  a depth,  and  brought  to  so 
sharp  an  edge,  the  different  ornaments  having  all  the  delicacy  of  works  in  metal.  X.u- 
sieri  said,  that  he  considered  the  workmanship  of  the  frieze  and  cornice,  and  of  the 
Ionic  capitals,  as  the  most  admirable  specimens*of  the  art  of  sculpture  in  the  world. 
He  directed  our  attention  to  the  extraordinary  state  of  preservation  in  which  the 
Caryatides  of  the  Pandroseum  still  remain.  Passing  over  the, surface  of  the  marble 
upon  the  necks  of  these  statues,  it  seemed  to  retain  its  original  polish  in  the  highest 
perfection.  Within  this  building  was  the  sacred  olive  tree,  said  to  be  as  old  as  the 
citadel,  and  the  well  of  the  salt  water  shown  as  a mark  of  the  contest  between  Neptune 
and  Minerva,  fvi.  246,  seq.)  Le  Roy  (p.  ll)  attests  the  extraordinary  “ perfection, 
richness,  and  singularity  of  the  Ionic  capitals,  and  of  the  entablements  which  the 
Caryatides  support,”  both  of  which,  till  the  discovery  of  this  fine  relic,  were  unknown 
to  us.  Chateaubriand  (i.  210)  confirms  the  opinions  of  Lusieri.  He  observes,  that 
no  turner’s  work  in  ivory  can  be  more  delicate  than  the  Ionic  ornaments  of  the  Erec- 
theum ; and  the  Caryatides  of  the  Pandroseum  are  perfect  models.  These  figures 
called  Caryatides  are  better  denominated  Canephorce,  i.  e.  Athenian  Virgins,  who  bore 
a part  in  the  Pan-Athenaic  ceremony,  and  had  a dwelling  assigned  to  them  near  this 
very  spot.  The  temples  which  originally  stood  on  the  site  of  the  Erectheum  were 
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probably  n ore  ancient  than  even  the  Hecatompedon,  but  such  parts  as  were  combus- 
tible were  destroyed  by  fire  in  the  Persian  war.  The  restoration  was  probably  begun 
by  Pericles;  but  the  building  was  still  incomplete  in  the  year  409  B.  C.  when  a sur- 
vey of  the  unfinished  narts  was  made  and  inscribed  upon  a stone,  now  in  England.  Of 
two  of  the  columnal  figures  which  have  been  removed,  one  is  now  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum. (Burrow,  \.  13a  seq.)  Mr.  Hughes  obserevs  (246)  that  Athens  should  be  viewed 
by  a setting  sun  ; and  that  the  ground-plans  of  the  private  houses,  as  appears  by  ancient 
vestiges,  were  very  small,  and  had  numerous  semicircular  seats  about  them. — p.  272. 

Other  minor  remains  noticed  by  Stuart  are, 

1.  An  Ionic  Temple  on  the  Ilyssus,  supposed  to  be  of  Panops. — i.  c.  2.  p.  8. 

2.  Two  ancient  Cathedrce,  or  Chairs. — iii.  c.  3.  19,  25. 

3.  Two  columns  of  the  Aqueduct  of  Hadrian,  (iii.  c.  4.  p.  l.)  Dr.  Clarke  says 
(vi.  331)  it  is  now  entirely  destroyed  ; only  the  architrave  remains.  It  forms  the  lintel, 
or  top  of  one  of  the  gates  leading  towards  the  ancient  situation  in  the  present  wall  of 
the  city. 

4.  Bridge  over  the  Ilyssus,  very  much  ruined.  The  arches  semicircular ; the  piers 
about  5-12ths  of  the  arch. — Stuart,  iii.  47.* 

Athmon  (supposed  Maronsi,  in  Greece).  Traces  of  antiquity. — Dodwell,  i.  527. 

Atrakia.  Perhaps  now  Ampelakia,  from  the  remains  of  Verde  Antico,  now  called 
Atracian  Marble. — Clarke,  vii.  360. 

Atrax  (Greece).  Some  ruins  near  the  village  of  Tornabo. — Dodwell,  ii.  I04. 

Atribis  (Egypt).  Now  the  village  of  Atrib.  Not  a single  remarkable  monument 
remains. — Savary,  i.  329. 

Atripalda  (Italy).  A small  town  built  upon  the  ruins  of  Ahellicum  Marsicum, 
as  a great  number  of  mutilated  basso-relievos,  altars,  and  inscriptions,  attest. — Sivin- 
buni€,\.  118. 

Avalon  (France).  Remains  of  column.s,  &c.  The  magnificent  causeway  which 
Agrippa  made  about  the  year  700  U.  C.  to  go  from  Lyons  to  Boulogne,  passed  near' 
this  place,  and  there  are  yet  some  obscure  remains. — Millin,  Midide  la  France,  i.  182. 

Avernus.  a circular  lake;  upon  the  brink  ruins  of  a large  octagon  temple,  sup- 
posed to  be  dedicated  to  the  infernal  gods  ; a cave  called  the  Sibyl’s  Grotto,  more 
likely  the  mouth  of  a communication  between  Cuma  and  Avernus,  a jjart  of  a canal 
childishly  projected  by  Nero.  Ruins  of  villas;  one  where  Cicero  is  said  to  have  had 
his  academy,  and  where  he  wrote  some  of  his  finest  productions.  (Swinh.  ii-  38.) 
Miss  Starke  says,  (i.  I49)  the  lake  is  the  Tartarus  of  Virgil,  descr.  ^n.  6.  On  its 
bank  is  the  temple  of  Proserpine,  and  the  grotto  of  the  Cumaean  Sibyl,  containing 
what  are  called  Sibyl’s  baths.  I'he  canal  made  by  Agrippa  is  between  the  Avernus 
and  the  Lucrine  lake.  Eustace  describes  the  Temple  of  Proserpine,  or  as  others,  of 
Avernus,  but  more  probably  a bath,  as  a large  and  lofty  octagonal  edifice  with  niches 
in  the  walls,  and  adjacent  halls.  It  is  built  of  brick,  and  once  probably  was  incrusted 
with  marble,  and  decorated  with  columns.  The  Sibyl’s  cave  is  a grotto,  with  several 
passages. — ii.  or  iii.  400. 

Augustodunum.  It  was  at  first  Bibracte,  the  capital  of  the  .^Edui ; then  Auaus- 
TODUNUM,  afterwards  Flavia  .®duorum,  and  now  Autun.  The  remains  are  consi- 
derable. 1.  An  ancient  Roman  Road,  the  base  of  which  was  immense  blocks  of 


* Mr  Dodwell  s Greece,  i.  289 — 500,  contains  a minute  detail  of  the  Antiquities  of  Athens,  and  various 
minor  objects  and  remains,  to  which  the  reader,  from  their  forming  nearly  half  a volume,  is  inevitably 
referred. 
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granite.  2.  An  Amphitheatre,  nearly  all  destroyed,  and  of  which  Montfaucon’s  View 
(iii.  p.  2.  b.  2.  c.  p)  is  inaccurate.  The  exterior  circuit  consisted  of  four  orders  of 
architecture,  like  the  Coliseum.  3.  Remains  of  an  aqueduct  in  the  environs.  4.  Some 
remains  of  the  old  walls,  and  a temple.  The  gates,  or  great  openings  of  the  temple 
(communicating  with  the  habitations  of  the  priests)  have  this  singularity,  that  on  each 
side  they  are  accompanied  with  a>  demi-niche,  evidently  built  in  the  same  time  as  the 
gate.  This  temple  (wrongly  ascribed  to  Janus),  by  its  square  form,  and  the  solidity 
of  its  walls,  might  have  served  for  a fortress.  5.  Pretended  ruins  of  a temple  of  Pluto, 
only  a tower.  6.  Another,  pretended  of  Proserpine.  7.  The  gate  of  Arroux,  or 
Senis,  the  finest  monument  of  Autun,  (engraved  pi.  xviii.  n.  3)  consists  of  two  grand 
arcades  in  the  middle  for  carriages,  and  two  smaller  ones  on  the  sides.  A magnifi- 
cent entablement  crowns  the  four  arcades.  Above  is  a kind  of  gallery,  formed  anciently 
of  ten  arcades,  of  which  only  seven  remain.  8.  Corinthian  columns. — The  Port  St. 
Andre  much  resembles  it.  The  small  gallery  in  Arcades  still  exists  entire,  and  a 
small  Ionic  pilaster,  g.  The  Pierre  de  Couhard,  an  enormous  tnass  of  stones  to  build 
w’ith,  appears  to  have  had  a form  similar  to  the  Pyramid  of  Cestus  at  Rome.  It  is 
the  pretended  tomb  of  Divitiacus.  10.  The  Field  of  Urns,  not  a cemetery,  but  pro- 
bably the.site  of  a cellar,  the  urns  having  the  form  and  dimensions  of  a large  Amphora. 
11.  The  Monastery  of  St.  Jean  le  Grand.  Diptichs  were  sent  as  presents  by  new  Con- 
suls to  their  friends  and  persons  of  distinction.  A most  curious  one  of  the  sixth 
century  is  in  this  monastery.  It  is  a square  base  of  white  marble,  upon  each  face  of 
which  is  a map.  There  is  seen  the  indication  of  many  towns  of  Italy,  Bononia, 
Forum  Gallorum,  Mutina,  Forum  Lepidi,  Parma,  Fines  Gallorum,  with  their  distances 
quoted  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  Peutinger  table,  but  there  is  no  trace  of  Chris- 
tianity; from  which  it  may  be  presumed  to  be  anterior  to  Constantine.  This  pre- 
cious monument  was  in  the  schools  of  Autun  called  Menianae.  Eumenius  informs  us, 
that  there  w'ere  in  these  celebrated  schools  porticoes,  under  which  were  geographical 
charts  destined  to  instruct  the  young  people  ; that  these  charts  represented  all  the  lands 
and  all  the  seas;  that  in  them  were  traced  the  courses  of  rivers,  and  the  sinuosities  of 
coasts;  and  that  there  were  also  towns,  with  their  names  and  distances.  12.  Frag- 
ments of  marble,  trunks  of  columns,  &c.  (Millin,  Midi  de  la  France,  i.  304 — 341.  pi. 
xviii.  xix.)  Montfaucon  has  engraved  the  pretended  temple  of  Janus,  (ii.  p.  i.  b.  2. 
c.  5)  two  fine  double  gates,  (iii.  p.  1.  b.  5)  and  a broken  obelisk,  (iv.  p.  1.  b.  5.  c.  9.) 

Aurungabad  (India).  A small  excavation,  said  to  he  Boudhist. — Bomb.  Trans. 

iii.  52b. 

Aurur.  a town  of  the  Volscians,  now  Terracina.  (Wincklem.  Art.  i.  199.)  The 
cathedral  almost  wholly  consists  of  an  ancient  temple.  It  has  a portico,  supported  by 
some  very  fine  marble  columns.  Under  the  portico  is  an  antique  vase  of  white  mar- 
ble, and  adorned  with  bas-reliefs.  The  base  upon  which  the  colonnade  is  elevated 
has  in  the  middle  a fine  inscription  in  honour  of  Theodoric,  who  repaired  the  road 
from  Rome  to  Naples. — Ohserv.  sur  Vital,  iii.  132. 

Autissiodorum  (oovi  Auxerre).  Inscriptions,  &c. — Millin,  Midi  de  la  France,  i. 

151,  166. 

Auximum  (Italy).  No  inhabitants.  Now  the  domain  of  an  abbey. — Ohserv.  sur 
Vital,  ii.  169. 

Auzia  (now  Burg  Hamza,  or  Sour  Guzlan  in  Africa).  A great  part  of  this  an- 
cient city,  fortified  at  proper  distances,  with  small  square  turrets,  is  still  remaining, 
and  seems  to  have  been  little  more  than  six  furlongs  in  circuit.  Inscriptions  have  been 
found. — -SViflie,  38,  39,  40. 
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Axuma  (Metropolis  of  Ethiopia).  Temple,  lloft,  long,  with  two  wings  at  each 
side,  with  a double  porch  with  an  ascent  of  l8  steps.  Behind  stand  several  obelisks 
of  different  sizes,  and  others  have  been  throyvn  down  by  the  Turks.  Amongst  the 
rubbish  is  a great  square  stone,  on  which  appears  some  part  of  an  ancient  inscription 
so  effaced  by  time  that  it  is  not  legible,  and  nothing  can  be  distinguished  except  some 
Greek  and  Latin  letters,  and  the  word  Basileus.  When  the  Abassine  monarchs  were 
formerly  crowned  here,  they  sat  upon  a throne  of  stone  in  the  inner  part  of  this  temple. 
— Utiiv.  Hist,  xviii.  281. 

Azotus  (Phenicia),  the  modern  Ashdod  and  Arabian  Meydel.  Fragments  of 
columns,  capitals,  cornices,  &c.  of  marble.  Two  miles  to  the  South,  on  a hill,  a lofty 
column  entire  in  the  centre  of  a ruin. — Wittman,  258. 

Babain  (Egypt).  This  town  has  enriched  itself  from  the  remains  of  an  ancient 
town  a league  to  the  southward.  At  some  distance  beyond  Babain  is  a rock,  smoothed 
with  the  point  of  the  chisel,  in  the  depth  of  which  is  a grotto  of  50  ft.  diam.  6 deep. 
The  bottom  represents  a sacrifice  offered  to  the  sun.  This  luminary  is  there  sculp- 
tured in  demi-relievo.  On  the  right,  tw'o  priests,  decorated  with  pointed  caps,  lift  up 
their  arms  towards  him,  and  touch  with  their  fingers  the  extremity  of  his  rays.  Be- 
hind them,  two  children,,  with  their  heads  dressed  in  the  same  manner,  hold  in  their 
hands  full  cups  destined  for  the  libations.  Three  piles,  supported  by  seven  vases,  with 
their  handles,  and  placed  below  the  sun,  bear  on  their  summits  slaughtered  lambs. 
On  the  left  we  discover  twm  young  girls,  attached  only  to  the  stone  by  the  feet  and  back. 
Thus  Savary  (i.  544)  who  thinks  it  a sacrifice  to  Jupiter  Ammon,  a symbolical  divinity, 
by  which  the  ancient  Egyptians  denoted  the  sun  entering  the  sign  of  the  Ram.  This 
animal  was  consecrated  to  him  : and  the  commencement  of  the  astronomical  year,  and 
the  renewal  of  the  light,  was  celebrated  by  this  circumstance. 

Babylon.  Asiatic  cities,  as  if  they  were  Parks,  enclosed  an  immense  tract  of  ground, 
with  the  palace  of  the  Prince  in  the  centre,  like  the  Kremlin  at  Moscow.  This 
city  is  a known  existing  specimen,  and  in  plan  much  assimilates  the  ancient  Persepolis. 
For  these  reasons,  it  is  probable,  that  the  sketch  of  ancient  Babylon,  published  in  the 
Archaeologia  (vol.  xviii.  pi.  20),  merely  includes  a few  earthworks  in  or  about  the 
centre,  and  that  the  ancient  city  occupied  the  whole  country  between  Mohawill  and 
HillaliTfor  miles  in  every  direction,  the  Nimrod  Birs,  or  Tower  of  Nimrod*,  being  a 
sepulchral  monument,  which  stood  in  the  Necropolis,  just  cut  of  the  walls.  The  semi- 
oval mound,  extending  from  the  Mujelibe-|~  or  site  of  the  Tower  qf  Belas,  (a  parallelo- 
gram, perhaps  the  ancestor  of  the  Pyramids  as  to  fashion,)  to  the  sites  of  opposite  build- 


* Sir  R.  K.  Porter  says,  that  the  Birs  Nimrod,  or  the  Tower  of  Babylon,  appears  like  an  oblong  hill, 
sweeping  irregularly  towards  its  Western  aspect  in  a broad  pyramidal  form.  It  is  terminated  at  the  top  by 
a solitary  standing  fragment  of  brick  work,  like  the  ruins  of  a tower.  This  tower-like  relic.  Sir  Robert 
thinks  a remain  of  that  which  formerly  constituted  apart  of  some  entire  division  of  the  great  pile  itself. 
All  around  the  base  is  an  open  area,  bounded  by  mounds.  (Por/er,  ii.  312 — 323,  engraved  pi.  69,  70, 71.) 
Sir  Robert  thinks  that  the  Hill  of  the  Kasr,  and  its  adjacent  mount,  are  the  ruins  of  the  palace  and  gardens 
ot  Nebuchadnezzar,  (ii.  36.5.)  In  pi,  73,  p.  349,  is  a plan  of  Babylon.  Sir  William  Drummond  (Orig.  i. 
129)  places  the  ancient  Babylon  at  Ccene,  the  Kaivat  of  Xenophon. 

t 1 he  Mujelibe,  says  Sir  R.  K.  Porter  (ii.  348),  is  one  of  the  most  gigantic  masses  of  brick  work  ever 
formed  by  the  hand  of  man.  It  is  the  supposed  site  of  the  Temple  of  Belus,  but  that  was  the  greater 
tower  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  (See  ii.  340,  and  pi.  JH.)  It  was  a platform  for  habitable  buildings, 
and  supposed  by  Sir  Robert  to  have  been  the  ancient  citadel.  In  this  royally  enclosed  part  of  Babylon,  a 
wooden  coffin,  containing  a skeleton,  was  found;  though  urns  have  been  discovered  in  an  embankment 
at  Babylon. — /d.  341,  343,  372. 
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ings,  flanked  by  the  Euphrates,  appears,  in  the  Author’s  opinion,  to  mark  only  the  situ- 
ation of  the  palace  or  royal  residence.  The  remains,  except  a few  earthworks,  consist 
chiefly  of  bricks,  full  of  straw  or  reed,  and  baked  only  in  the  sun.  They  contain  inscrip- 
tions and  figuresi  n bas-relief,  and  are  presumed  not  to  have  been  laid  horizontally. 
The  buildings,  like  those  of  Persepolis  and  Egypt,  are  thought  to  have  had  figured  walls. 
(Archceologia,  xiv.  p.  56,  seq.)  As  to  the  stupendous  monuments  here  mentioned, 
it  isvto  be  observed,  that  before  the  introduction  of  the  Arts,  people  endeavoured  to 
immortalize  themselves  by  works  of  enormous  labour. — Gilpin's  Wye,  p.  148. 

The  Egyptian  Babylon  is  a mere  heap  of  rubbish. — Browne,  39.  See  Heliopolis.  ' 
See  Parkinsons  Organic  Remains,  i.  138,  and  the  Museum  Britannicum  of  the  ce- 
ment and  bricks  of  ancient  Babylon.  Very  curious  cylindrical  talismans  have  been 
found  here.  See  Archoeologia,  xviii.  371,  and  Vignette. 

Bacchus  (a  city  on  the  Lake  Moeris).  From  the  plate  in  Belzoni,  it  seems  that 
we  have  here  the  tower-houses  of  Diodorus,  resembling  church-towers  without  but- 
tresses. Above,  is  an  old  Acropolis,  very  like  a wide  square  Norman  Keep,  seated  on 
an  elevation.  (See  pi.  23.)  His  account  is  as  follows;  This  city  is  a Greek 

town.  There  are  a great  number  of  houses  half  tumbling  down,  and  a half  wall  of 
sun-burnt  bricks,  which  enclose  the  ruins  of  a temple.  The  houses  are  not  united  nor 
built  in  any  regularity  for  streets,  but  only  divided  by  alleys,  not  more  than  three  or 
four  feet  wide,  and  all  built  of  sun-burnt  bricks.  There  is  a causeway,  or  road,  made 
of  large  stones.  It  runs  through  the  town  to  the  temple,  which  faces  the  South. 

In  the  centre  of  the  city,  Belzoni  observed  several  houses,  or  rather  cellars,  under- 
ground, as  they  appeared  from  their  tops,  which  were  covered  with  strong  pieces  of 
wood,  over  which  there  were  some  cane,  and  then  above  this  a layer  of  bricks  on  a 
level  with  the  surface,  so  that  one  might  walk  over  them  without  perceiving  that  he 
was  treading  upon  the  top  of  a house.  Upon  uncovering  some  of  these  houses,  after 
removing  the  layer  of  bricks,  we  found  a layer  of  clay  and  then  a layer  of  canes,  which 
were  nearly  burnt,  and  lastly  under  the  canes  some  rafters  of  wood,  forming  the  ceiling. 
The  wood  was  in  good  preservation  and  of  a hard  quality.  'Ihe  inside  of  a hut,  or 
cellar,  was  filled  up  with  rubbish,  but  they  had  evidently  been  inhabited,  as  we  saw  a 
fire-place  in  every  one  of  them.  They  were  not  more  than  ten  or  tw^elve  feet  square, 
and  the  communication  to  each  other  was  by  a narrow  lane,  which  was  not  more  than 
three  foot  wide,  also  covered.  Belzoni  cannot  conceive  the  reason  why  these  people 
lived  in  such  places.  He  is  certain  that  they  did  not  live  there  to  be  out  of  the  heat ; 
on  the  contrary,  they  must  have  had  all  the  heat  of  the  sun  shining  upon,  them,  with- 
out the  slightest  chance  of  a breath  of  wind.  The  houses  above  ground  were  con- 
structed in  a manner  somewhat  different  from  any  which  he  had  before  seen.  There 
were  few  which  had  a second  floor,  and  those  which  were  higher  than  the  rest  were 
very  narrow,  so  that  they  were  more  like  the  form  of  towers  than  common  houses; 
but  noAv  they  are  scarcely  to  be  seen  entire.  As  to  the  temple,  it  is  fallen,  but  appears 
to  have  been  pretty  extensive.  The  blocks  of  stone  are  of  the  largest  size,  some  8 or  9 
feet  long.  The  ruins  are  in  such  confusion  that  it  is  impossible  to  form  an  idea  of  its 
plan  or  foundation.  Among  the  blocks  he  saw  the  fragments  of  statues  of  breccia  and 
other  stones  of  Grecian  sculpture,  but  in  granite  ; and  the  fragments  of  one  seemed  to 
him  not  unlike  part  of  an  Apollo.  There  were  also  fragments  of  lions,  of  grey  stone, 
not  belonging  to  these  mountains.  The  town,  he  thinks,  might  have  consisted  of  five 
hundred  houses,  the  largest  of  which  was  not  more  than  forty  leet  square.  The  area  of 
the  wall  which  surrounds  the  temple  is  150  feet  square,  30  feet  high,  and  8 feet  thick. 

Belzoni,  38 ff. 
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Badus.  a considerable  building  stands  on  the  beach,  having  part  of  its  walls 
washed  by  the  sea.  It  is  a square  structure,  and  very  lofty.  The  whole  is  built  en- 
tirely with  hewn  stone,  has  been  very  well  finished,  and  still  remains  almost  entire. — 
Jackson's  Journey  fro?n  India,  p.  240. 

Bceotia  Calabothra  and  Copace  Lake  (Greece).  These  great  artificial  excava- 
tions were  probably  formed  by  the  wealthy  Orchomenians  in  a very  early  age,  to 
protect  the  plain  belonging  to  their  site  from  inundation. — JValpole's  Turkey,  i.  305. 

Bag  (India).  Cavern  Temples. — Trans.  Bomb.  Soc.v.  ii. 

Bai^e  (Italy).  Eustace  says,  Baise  is  lined  with  ruins,  the  remains  of  the  villas 
and  baths  of  the  Romans.  Some  advance  a considerable  way  out,  and  though  now 
under  the  waves,  are  easily  distinguished  in  fine  weather.  The  first  object  which  is 
pointed  out  is  the  baths,  called  the  Terme  di  Nerone.  That  emperor  had  here  a 
magnificent  villa.  These  baths  consist  of  large  galleries,  worked  through  the  rock, 
and  terminating  in  a fountain  of  boiling  water.  The  galleries  are  high,  and  wide 
enough  to  allow  two  persons  to  pass  without  inconvenience.  There  are  also  some 
apartments,  cut  out  of  the  solid  stone,  for  the  accommodation  of  bathers.  On  a little 
projection  of  the  shore  stands  an  edifice,  octagonal  on  the  outside,  but  circular  within, 
called  at  present  Templo  di  Venere.  Behind  this  edifice  are  a range  of  apartments, 
the  Camera  di  Venere.  They  are  ornamented  with  basso-relievos  in  stucco,  which 
are  said  to  have  some  merit  in  point  of  execution,  but  are  of  too  broken  a nature  to 
admit  examination.  Probably  it  was  the  Temple  of  Venus.  [Lemaistre,  ii.  54,  says, 
however,  that  the  Temple  of  Venus,  and  the  Cento  Camerelle  (foundations  and  cellars), 
are  beneath  notice.]  At  a little  distance  from  the  Temple  of  Venus  is  another  circular 
edifice,  vaulted  and  lighted  from  above  like  the  Pantheon,  and  still  further  on,  another 
nearly  similar.  This  latter  is  called  the  Temple  of  Diana ; engraved  pretty  accu- 
rately by  Montfaucon.  (ii.  b.  ii.  p.  i.  c.  11.)  It  is  a rude  building,  of  the  nature  of  an 
octagon,  with  a dome  from  the  very  walls.  Clarke  (ii.  155)  says,  that  the  pretended 
temple  is  only  part  of  a public  bath.  The  first  mentioned  edifice  is  termed  the  Tem- 
ple of  Mercury.  The  traces  of  conduits  for  conveying  water  to  all  their  apartments, 
and  their  situation  on  a coast  where  baths  were  probably  in  more  estimation  and  re- 
quest than  temples,  furnish  a very  plausible  pretext  to  the  supposition  of  their  being 
Thermae.  Somewhat  more  than  a quarter  of  a mile  beyond  Baiae,  there  arises,  almost 
on  the  beach,  a semicircular  building,  with  a gallery  within,  adorned  with  bas-reliefs 
in  stucco.  Popular  tradition  calls  this  fabric  the  tomb  of  Agrippina;  but  this  sup- 
posed tomb,  thinks  Mr.  Eustace,  may  be  a part,  perhaps,  of  the  theatre  of  the  Villa  of 
Baulis,  which  once  belonged  to  Hortensius,  and  was  afterwards  the  favourite  resort 
of  some  of  the  Emperors.  Under  the  little  promontory  of  Baulis,  or  the  Cento 
Camerelle  [of  which  before],  a number  of  grottoes  open  in  front  to  the 
sea,  communicate  with  each  other  within,  and  branch  out  into  several  long 
galleries,  that  form  a sort  of  labyrinth.  Their  object  is  not  known.  They  may 
have  been  reservoirs  of  fresh  water,  or  perhaps  mere  substructions  supporting 
some  edifice.  Ascending  the  hill  we  come  to  the  Piscina  Mirabile,  a subter- 
raneous building,  vaulted  and  divided  by  four  rows  of  arcades.  Some  antiquaries 
have  supposed  it  a piscina,  belonging  to  one  of  the  villas,  perhaps  that  of  Lucullus : 
others,  a reservoir  for  the  fleet  at  Misenus.  Eustace  thinks  that  it  may  be  a part  of 
the  vast  reservoir  planned  and  commenced  by  Nero,  but  never  finished;  for  the  vaults 
and  arcades  correspond  with  the  account  of  Suetonius  (Nero,  c.  30*  ^^*us  Eustace, 
(ii.  412,  413O  Miss  Starke  (i.  149)  talks  of  a villa  of  Julius  Caesar  upon  the  point  of 
the  bay,  besides  that  of  Nero  by  the  Lucrine  Lake. 
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Bairamitche  (Troad).  Near  here  are  some  ruins  of  ancient  buildings. — Pf^alpole, 

i.  118. 

Baku  (Persia).  Several  ancient  temples  built  with  stone,  supposed  to  have  been 
dedicated  to  fire.  Most  of  them  are  arched  vaults,  not  above  10  ft,  high.  Amongst 
others,  there  is  a temple,  with  an  altar  about  ft.  high,  with  a large  hollow  cone,  from 
which  issues  a blue  fire,  that  the  Indians  say  has  burnt  from  the  flood,  and  will  to 
the  end  of  the  world. 

Bala  (Greece,  at  the  foot  of  Parnassus).  Large  blocks  and  foundations. — Dodwell, 

ii.  134. 

Balbec.  This  was  the  Heliopolis  of  Caelo-Syria,  and  the  ruins  are  of  the  date  of 
Antoninus  Pius. — Wood's  Balbec,  pp.  10,  11. 

The  principal  objects,  as  delineated  in  this  superb  work,  are  the  Great  Temple,  with 
its  courts,  the  most  entire  Temple,  and  the  Circular  Temple,  (pi.  i.  p.  17.)  Contents 
of  the  Ruins  : — A Doric  column,  whose  shaft  consists  of  several  pieces,  standing  single 
on  the  elevated  S.  W.  part  of  the  city,  where  the  walls  enclose  a little  of  the  foot  of 
Anti-Libanus.  Nothing  in  the  size,  proportion,  or  workmanship  of  this  column,  is  so 
remarkable  as  a little  bason  on  the  top  of  its  capital,  which  communicates  with  a semi- 
circular channel,  cut  longitudinally  down  the  side  of  the  shaft,  and  five  or  six  inches 
deep.  We  were  told  that  water  had  been  formerly  conveyed  from  the  bason  by  this 
channel ; but  how  the  bason  was  supplied  we  could  not  learn.  As  it  disfigures  the 
shaft  of  the  column,  we  suspect  it  to  be  a modern  addition.  The  small  part  of  the 
city,  which  is  at  present  inhabited,  is  near  the  circular  temple.  The  city  walls  are  the 
confused  patchwork  of  different  ages,  with  pieces  of  capitals,  &c.  in  them  as  before. 
The  city  gates  correspond  in  general  with  the  walls,  but  that  which  is  on  the 
north  side  presents  the  ruins  of  a large  sub-basement,  with  pedestals  and  bases 
for  four  columns,  in  a style  of  magnificence  and  antiquity  much  superior  to  the 
other  gates. 

Plan  of  the  great  temple. — The  ruins  consist  of  a stair  leading  to  the  portico  ; la- 
teral chambers,  separated  from  the  portico  by  two  pilasters;  doors  of  communication 
between  the  portico  and  hexagonal  court;  smaller  side  doors;  the  hexagonal  court, 
probably  the  residence  of  the  priests  ; passages  between  the  portico  and  hexagonal 
court;  exedrse  of  the  hexagonal  court;  chambers;  niches;  passage  from  the  hexa- 
gonal court  to  the  quadrangular  court;  lateral  communications  between  them;  the 
quadrangular  court ; its  rectangular  exedrse  tetrastyle  ; some  hexastyle  semicircular 
exedroe ; chambers;  great  niches,  perhaps  for  colossal  statues ; smaller  niches  in  the 
semicircular  exedr8e,  and  between  the  pilasters  of  the  quadrangular  court.  The 
temple  has  ten  columns  in  front,  and  nineteen  in  flank,  of  which  nine  only  are 
standing,  with  their  entablature;  the  bases  of  the  others  are  almost  all  in  their  places, 
and  some  of  them  with  part  of  the  broken  shaft : but  there  are  ho  bases  to  be  seen  of 
a vestibule,  nor  any  part  of  the  cell  left. 

'fhis  temple  is  of  the  Peripteros  and  Decastyle  kind  of  the  Greeks,  but  its  inter- 
columniation  is  not  of  the  sort  which  Vitruvius  mentions  ; a necessary  consequence 
of  -the  great  diameter  of  the  columns,  which  would  not  admit  even  of  the  pycnostyle, 
the  smallest  distance  which  the  art  of  building  prescribed,  (p.  I9.)  To  these  was 
added  a terrace ; the  portico;  an  attic  carried  through  the  two  courts,  which  seems 
to  have  been  ornamented  with  statues ; entablature,  the  same  on  the  outside  and  in- 
side of  the  portico ; lateral  chambers;  doors  leading  to  the  arches  which  support 
the  portico  and  .the  two  courts  ; the  section  of  these  articles  in  plates  x.  xi.  xiii.  xiv. 
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show  that  they  communicate  with  one  another,  and  are  carried  on  in  the  same  direc- 
tion with  the  walls  of  the  portico  and  courts.  It  was  this  which  gave  both  solidity 
and  elevation.  The  rustic  manner  in  which  they  are  built  of  vast  unchisseled  stone 
would  make  it  seem  as  if  nothing  else  was  intended  by  them ; and  yet  some  heads, 
carved  in  alto-relievo  upon  the  key-stones  which  project  at  regular  distances,  made  us 
suspect  that  they  might  also  have  answered  some  mysterious  purpose  of  the  antient 
religion  of  this  temple.  They  are  in  some  places  almost  filled  up  with  rubbish,  and 
very  indifferently  lighted  by  the  funnels,  so  that  we  could  only  discover  by  torch- 
light one  of  these  heads  distinctly,  which  had  a youthful  face,  with  horns  like  a 
Serapis.  We  could  also  observe  upon  the  same  stone  some  Roman  characters.  Upon 
two  of  the  pedestals  of  the  columns  of  the  portico  are  inscribed,  1.  Magnis  Diis 
Heliupolitanis  pro  salute  Antonini  Pii  felicis  et  Jidiae  Augustoe  Matr'is  Domini 
nostri  castrorum  senatiis  Patrice — columnarum  dum  erant  in  muro  inluminata 
sua  pecunia  ex  voto  Ubenti  animo  solvit.  2.  Magnis  Diis  Heliupolitanis. . . .oriis 
Domini  nostri  Antonini  Pii  felicis  Augusti  et  Juliae  Augustoe  Matris  Domini  nostri 

castrorum toniniance  capita  columnarum  dum  erant  in  muro  inluminata  sua 

pecunia.  (p.  II.)  The  great  door  leading  to  the  hexagonal  court;  the  smaller  lateral 
doors,  with  niches  over  them  leading  to  the  same  ; tabernacles  for  statues.  The  co- 
lumns of  all  the  tabernacles  of  these  ruins  are  taken  away,  as  well  as  all  the  statues, 
and  every  thing  that  was  portable.  (19,  pi.  5.)  Upright  of  the  portico  in  its  perfect 
state,  nothing  wanting  except  the  statues  in  the  attic  and  in  the  tabernacles.  (19.)  A 
hasty  conclusion  has  been  formed,  that  Palmyra  was  copied  from  Balbec.  The  por- 
tico of  the  Louvre  has  been  compared  with  some  parts  of  the  ruins  of  Palmyra.  (20.) 
The  shafts  of  the  columns  consist  of  three  pieces  joined  most  exactly  without  cement 
(which  is  used  in  no  part  of  this  building),  and  strengthened  by  iron  pins  received  into 
a socket  worked  into  each  stone.  Most  of  the  bases  had  two  such  sockets,  one  circular 
and  another  square,  corresponding  to  two  others,  of  the  same  shape  and  dimensions, 
in  the  under  part  of  the  shaft.  By  measuring  some  of  the  largest  of  those  which  were 
circular,  we  found  that  the  iron  pin  which  they  received  must  have  been  a foot  long, 
and  above  a foot  diameter.  We  observed  these  sockets  in  all  the  fallen  fragments 
of  this  temple,  that  each  stone  had  probably  been  strengthened  in  this  manner,  &c. 
How  much  this  method  contributes  to  the  strength  of  the  building  is  remarkably  seen 
in  the  most  entire  temple,  (pi.  xxiv.)  where  a column  has  fallen  against  the  w'all  of  the 
cell  with  such  violence  as  to  beat  in  the  stone  which  it  fell  against,  and  break  part 
of  the  shaft,  while  the  joints  of  the  shaft  have  not  been  in  the  least  opened  by  the 
shock,  (p.  23.)  [This  passage  is  literally  copied  from  Maundrell.] 

PI.  xxiii.  The  most  entire  temple.  This  is  irregularly  placed  with  regard  to  the 
former,  and  is  also  built  on  a much  lower  horizontal  plan  ; and  yet,  on  the  south  side, 
it  appears  that  its  sub-basement  is  raised  considerably  from  the  ground  by  a very  solid 
foundation,  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  the  great  temple.  (23.)  It  had  a stair, 
now  destroyed,  but  standing  in  Le  Rocque’s  time.  The  number  of  the  steps  is  de- 
termined by  the  height  of  the  sub-basement;  peristyle,  8 columns  in  front,  15  in 
flank  ; vestibule,  in  which  the  columns  are  of  a less  diameter  than  those  of  the  peri- 
style ; door  of  the  temple,  on  each  side  a stair,  by  which  we  got  up  to  the  top  of  the 
cell,  and  could  walk  round  it ; the  body  of  the  cell ; the  west  end  of  the  temple,  di- 
vided from  the  body  of  the  cell  (See  pi.  36),  where  it  appears  how  much  the  pavement 
of  this  part  is  raised  above  that  of  the  cell,  from  which  there  was  a stair  to  it ; and  on 
each  side  of  this  stair  was  another,  which  descended  from  the  cell  to  two  vaults,  which 
are  under  the  raised  pavements  at  the  West  end.  We  examined  these  vaults  by  torch- 
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and  as  far  as  we  could  see,  they  w'ere  un-ornamented.  The  middle  of  this  raised 
j)art  had  a separate  arched  soffit  belonging  to  it,  probably  for  the  golden  statue  of  the 
trod  described  by  Macrobius.  This  sort  of  throne  w'e  shall  call  Thalainus,  as  it  an- 
swers exactly  to  that  sacred  part  of  the  temple  of  the  Syrian  goddess  of  Hieropolis, 
described  by  Lucian,  (p.  24.) 

The  annexed  interior  view  of  the  Temple  of  Balbec  is  illustrative  of  the  preceding 
1 cm  arks. 


'The  shafts  of  the  columns  in  the  peristyle  are  mostly  of  three  pieces,  though  a few 
consist  of  two  pieces  only.  There  is  a likeness  between  the  entablature  and  that  of 
the  o-reat  temple,  which  could  not  be  accidental.  The  Lamnaria  are  composed  of 
marble.  The  variety  of  ornaments  which  are  repeated  in  this  soffit,  round  the  temple, 
consist  of  one  hexagon  and  four  rhombs,  inclosing  Hgures  and  heads  in  alto  relievo, 
with  the  intermediate  triangular  spaces  ornamented  in  the  manner  shev^.  fpl.  xxix.) 
The  rhomboid  pannels  contain  heads  of  gods,  heroes,  and  emperors.  1 he  hexagons 
also  contain  heads  of  the  same  subjects,  and  sometimes  entire  figures,  relating  to  an- 
cient mythology.  [This  is  from  Maundrell,  who  mentions  the  story  of  Leda,  Gany- 
mede &c  1 The  shafts  of  the  columns  of  the  vestibule  are  some  of  two,  some  of  three 
pieced;  the  flutings  begun,  but  left  unfinished.  The  side  architraves  of  the  door  are 
l,f  one  piece  of  marble  each,  and  the  superior  architrave  of  three  pieces.  I he  flank  of 
the  side  architrave  was  to  have  been  adorned  with  sculpture,  as  well  as  its  front, 

appears  by  a small  part  that  was  begun.  The  workmanship  of  these  doors  is  hnisM 

w h great  delicacy.  The  attitudes  of  the  Cupids  on  the  great  face  are  =>>' 

rir  afe  the  fruits  and  flowers  of  the  second  face  the  same  all  round,  (p.  25.)  The 
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Caduceus  on  the  soffit  of  the  door  (pi.  3-  .9),  which  the  eagle  holds  in  his  claws,  is  shut 
at  the  top,  and  has  no  snakes’  heads.  (26.) 

Internal  order  oj  the  cell.  1 he  shafts  are  composed  of  several  pieces,  of  the  same 
pieces  as  form  the  wall  of  the  cell  ; their  projection  from  the  wall  is  something  more 
than  half  a diameter,  which  occasions  thirteen  flutings  to  be  seen  out  of  twenty-four, 
of  which  the  whole  circumference  would  consist.  Four  unfurnished  pilasters  are  cut 
out  of  the  same  stones  as  form  the  wall  of  the  cell,  and  consequently  were  part  of  the 
original  plan  of  the  temple  ; but  for  what  use  they  were  intended  we  were  at  a loss  ' 
to  guess.”  (pi.  35.  p.  26.) 

Circular  temple.  The  order  of  this  temple  without  is  Corinthian,  and  within,  both 
Corinthian  and  Ionic.  The  shafts  of  the  columns,  as  well  without  as  within,  are  of 
one  piece.  The  lower,  or  Ionic  story  is,  at  present,  converted  into  a Greek  church, 
and  separated  from  the  higher,  or  Corinthian  story,  for  this  purpose,  (pi.  xlvii.  p.  27. 
pi.  xlvi.)  Two  orders  of  columns,  are  seen  in  the  angles  of  all  the  rectangular 
exedrae  of  both  courts,  (p.  28.)  Mr.  Walpole  says  (ii.  3^*^)  that  the  workmanship 
of  the  building  of  Balbec  is  so  excellent,  and  the  stones  so  well  joined  together 
without  cement,  that  the  blade  of  a knife  could  not  be  inserted  betwixt  them. 

These  splendid  ruins  were  first  made  known  in  1678,  by  some  English  merchants. 
The  admirer  of  lightness,  grace,  and  elegance,  will  find  the  plates  of  these  remains  a 
very  instructive  and  interesting  hour’s  amusement.  Browne  (Travels,  407)  notices 
that,  two  or  three  years  ago,  in  digging,  the  body  of  a man  was  found  interred  in  a 
kind  of  vault,  having  a piece  of  unstamped  gold  in  his  mouth.  Near  him  was  a 
number  of  leaden  plates,  marked  with  characters  to  them  unknown  ; they  were  sold 
and  melted.  In  another  place  was  discovered  a small  statue,  very  perfect.  This  may 
induce  new  travellers  to  make  researches. 

Balkh-Bamian  (India).  Recesses  cut  in  the  rock,  and  adorned  with  carving  and 
plaster  work,  said  to  be  1200  in  number  [most  probably  cells  of  Boodhist  monks, 
or  priests,  though]  called  winter  retreats  of  the  natives.  Three  gigantic  idols,  of  a 
man,  woman,  and  child  ; the  first  even  affirmed  to  have  been  eighty  ells  high,  the 
second  fifty,  and  the  third  fifteen  ; but  this  is  an  exaggeration.  (Bomb.  Trans,  iii.  51 7.) 

It  is  presumed  to  have  appertained  to  Boodh. 

Bandusia.  The  Fans  Blandusice  of  Horace.  The  Abbey  Chaupy  has  incon- 
testibly  proved  that  it  is  a spring  near  Palazzo,  in  the  principality  of  St.  Gervasio  ; 
but  it  is  not  now  what  it  was.  It  is  choked  uith  dirt,  and  lost  in  bogs. — Swinburne, 
i.  408.  Eustace  (ii.  247)  says,  however,  that  the  site  is  quite  uncertain. 

Baphio  {Greece).  An  hour  to  the  S.  E.  of  Arnyklai.  Here  is  a small  hill  or 
tumulus.  The  side  of  a hill  has  been  excavated,  and  a gate  discovered  similar  to  the 
entrance  of  the  Treasuries  at  Mycenae,  but  of  smaller  dimensions.  There  is  every 
reason  to  suppose  that  it  is  a circular  building,  resembling  that  of  Mycenae. — Dodwell, 
li.  415- 

Barberi.  At  this  village  is  a Palaw  Castro,  or  ruined  citadel.  It  is  seated  on  a bold 
rock,  and  the  walls  are  of  very  ancient  masonry.  A small  gate  remains  ; but  the 
fortification  is  inconsiderable  in  point  of  extent.  It  is  now  called  Jgios  Adrianos. 
There  seem  to  have  been  an  outer  and  an  inner  wall  of  defence,  and  in  the  rock  is  a 
large  cistern. — Gelts  Argolis,  p.  97. 

Barce.  The  grand  marbles,  the  fine  columns  of  the  gallery  at  Versailles,  those  of 
the  grand  Trianon,  and  a statue,  thought  to  be  a vestal,  were  taken  from  the  ruins  of 
this  place. — Encyclop.  Antiq. 
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Bari  (Greece).  Several  remains.  At  the  Church  is  a flat  columnar  altar,  with  a 
large  base.  There  is  also  a sepulchral  inscription,  and  a mutilated  equestrian  statue. 
— Dodwell,  i.  549. 

Basilis  (now  Kiiparissia,  in  Greece).  A church  on  a round  hill,  where  are  the 
vestiges  of  an  ancient  city,  and  some  foundations  composed  of  large  blocks,  which 
seem  to  indicate  the  site  of  Basilis.  It  was  in  ruins  in  the  time  of  Pausanias. — 
Dodwell,  ii.  380. 

Bazilbab  (on  the  Banks  of  the  Migardah,  30  miles  West  of  Tunis).  A trium- 
phal arch.  Inscription. — Shaw,  99. 

Beissons  betwixt  Tubersoke  and  Dugga).  Inscriptions. — Shaw,  101. 

Beizak  (Valley  of,  Nubia).  On  a rock  of  fine  granite  are  several  figures  cut  in 
the  stone  in  imitation  of  the  Egyptian. — Belzoni,  307. 

Belemina  (or  Blenina,  or  Blemmina,  supposed  Agia  Eirene,  near  Collona,  in 
Greece,  but  dubious).  Ruins  and  interesting  remains. — Dodwell,  ii.  398. 

Belet  Kebyr  (Egypt).  A village  in  ruins,  in  the  valley.  On  the  South  side  of 
the  mountain  Mr.  Burton  found  a circular  well  20  feet  diameter,  and  flo  deep.  In 
the  same  village  still  remains  a pretty  little  temple  of  the  Ionic  order,  on  the  pediment 
of  which  is  the  following  inscription  : “ For  the  safety  and  eternal  triumph  of  our 
Lord  CcEsar,  the  august  and  absolute,  and  for  those  of  all  his  house,  this  temple  and 
its  dependencies  were  dedicated  to  the  Sun  and  the  great  Serapis,  and  to  the  other 
divinities,  by  Epaphroditus,  of  Caesar,  Governor  of  Egypt,  Marcus  Ulpius  Chresinius, 
Superintendant  of  the  mines  under  Procoluanus. — Gent.  Mag.  May,  1824,  p.  447* 
‘Belgrade.  Trajan’s  bridge  over  the  Danube,  about  20  miles  from  here,  is  en- 
graved in  Montfaucon.  (iv.  p.  2.  b.  i.  c.  iv.)  It  appears  to  have  been  like  all  other 
buildings  of  the  Romans  in  those  parts,  i.  e.  two  small  stone  arches  at  one  of  the  ex- 
tremities, all  the  rest  of  the  bridge  being  of  wood,  with  flat  elliptical  arches  of  the  same 
but  supported  by  piles  of  stone.  Dion  has  given  a pompous  description  of  this  bridge, 
which  much  exaggerates  its  real  merit.  The  wood  work  is,  however,  placed  in  a 
much  more  tasteful  and  picturesque  manner  than  our  bridges  of  this  kind,  where 
there  is  no  disposition  of  the  beams,  &c.  to  please  the  eye. 

Beligola  (India).  Gigantick  statues  and  other  remains,  presumed  to  belong  to 
the  Jain  religion. — Bomb.  Trans,  iii.  528. 

Belligaum  (Ceylon).  An  inclosure  ; within  it  a solid  building  with  a dome  roof, 
without  any  aperture  : also  a temple. — Id.  509. 

Benares  (India).  About  5 miles  from  here,  says  the  Hon.  Mr.  Stewart  Mac- 
kenzie, is  a structure  very  much  resembling  that  at  Manikyala.  It  is  a circular  mass 
of  brick-work,  which  had  a casing  of  stone.  W^here  it  remains,  it  exhibits  some 
good  carving,  high  wrought  borders,  in  which  the  figure  of  Boodh  is  a kind  of  medal- 
lion, among  a rich  pattern  of  leaves  and  flowers.  There  have  been  all  around  eight 
projections  from  the  stone,  running  about  eight  inches  from  the  mass.  About  mid- 
heif^ht,  this  mass  grows  smaller,  exactly  in  the  shape  of  a Daghope  [a  hemispherical 
figure  or  cupola,  rising  from  a low  cylinder,  and  often  surmounted  by  a large  umbrella 
of  stone  or  wood].  Above  200  yards  off  are  the  foundations  of  a very  large  building, 
and  bricks  strewed  around.  This  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  Temple,  and  the  Dag- 
hope the  tomb  or  shrine  of  Boodh.  Near  the  latter  are  some  Boodh  figures,  of  black 

granite. — Bomb.  Trans,  iii.  519>  520.  1 p rp.  • t.. 

Beneventum  (Italy).  One  of  the  gates  is  a triumphal  arch  of  irajan.  B con- 
sists of  a large  arch  of  Parian  marble,  and  is  entire,  with  the  exception  of  part  of  the 
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cornice.  Both  its  sides  are  adorned  with  four  Corinthian  pillars,  raised  on  high  pe- 
destals. Its  frieze,  pannels,  and  ends,  every  part,  both  without  and  within  the  arch, 
are  covered  with  rich  sculpture,  representing  some  of  the  atchievements  of  the  Em- 
peror. This  triumphal  arch  is,  by  many,  considered  as  the  most  perfect  of  the  kind 
existing  ; but  Eustace  did  not  see  it  in  that  light.  The  decorations,  though  all  of  the 
best  and  purest  style,  are  yet  so  compressed  and  crowded  together  as  to  leave  no  vacant 
space  for  the  eye  to  rest  upon  ; no  plane  to  contrast  with  the  relievo,  and  set  it  off  to 
advantage.  They  seem,  consequently,  to  incumber  the  edifice,  and  thus  deprive  it  of 
the  greatest  of  architectural  beauties,  simplicity.  How  inferior,  in  this  respect,  is  this 
monument  to  that  of  Ancona.  (Eustace,  iii.  77 •)  Swinburne  makes  the  order  Com- 
posite ; and  says,  that  on  each  side  of  the  arch,  which  is  single,  are  two  fluted  columns 
upon  a joint  pedestal,  supporting  an  entablement  and  an  attic.  In  the  latter  is  the 
inscription.  It  was  erected  A.  C.  II4,  and  is  now  the  gate  of  entrance  to  the  town, 
and  called  Porta  Aurea. 

This  city  is  next  to  Rome  in  the  remains  of  antiquity.  Scarcely  a wall  is  built  of 
any  thing  but  altars,  tombs,  columns,  and  remains  of  entablatures.  The  most  consi- 
derable are  in  the  upper  town,  which  is  thought  to  be  the  site  of  the  old  one.  The 
cupola  of  St.  Sophia  rests  upon  a circular  colonnade  of  antique  marble,  in  the  same 
manner  as  those  of  Santa  Maria,  near  Nocera,  St.  Sebastian,  and  St.  Agnes.  In  the 
court  is  a fine  relievo  of  the  rape  of  the  Sabines.  The  other  remarkable  fragments 
are — the  death  of  Meleager ; a measurer  of  corn  ; some  sepulchral  busts  ; a huge  boar, 
covered  with  the  stole  and  vitta  for  sacrifice,  which  Antiquaries  call  the  Caledonian 
Boar,  left  by  Diomed,  as  a badge  to  this  colony  of  Beneventum,  which  he  founded  ; and 
Hercules  stealing  the  Hesperian  apples.  The  fable  of  the  Hesperides  is  supposed  to 
be  founded  upon  the  scriptural  accounts  of  our  first  parents.  This  marble  bears  a 
strong  resemblance  to  our  common  mode  of  depicting  the  fall  of  man.  A woman  lies 
at  the  foot  of  a tree,  and  a huge  serpent  is  twined  round  the  trunk,  stretching  out  its 
head  towards  the  fruit,  which  a man  leans  forward  to  pluck.  The  club,  which  he 
holds  in  his  hand,  and  a Greek  inscription,  mark  him  out  for  Hercules.  A small 
Egyptian  obelisk,  of  red  granite,  covered  with  hieroglyphics,  stands  in  the  corner  of 
the  cathedral. — Swinburne,  i.  410,  seq. 

Beny  Hassan  (Heptanomide,  Egypt).  In  the  “ Grande  Description  de  I’Egypte” 
are  plates  of  the  Hypogaea  at  this  place.  Plate  64  (vol.  iv.)  exhibits  Hypogoea  ; 
Roman  fluted  Dorick  columns  at  the  side  of  the  entrance.  In  other  instances  we 
have  columns  fluted  with  annulets,  the  labyrinth  fret,  &c.  all  Roman-Egyptian. 
Plate  65  has  the  view  of  an  ancient  quarry,  and  bas-reliefs  in  divers  Hy jpogasa.  One 
is  of  a ship,  built  in  punt  fashion,  with  yard,  main-sail,  cordage,  &c.  Plate  66  gives 
other  bas-reliefs,  paintings,  &c.  Among  these  is  a man  undergoing  the  bastinado. 
He  lies  upon  the  ground.  One  holds  his  feet ; another  his  hands  ; and  a third  beats 
him  upon  the  nates.  In  Jig.  8 are  scales  and  weights.  The  beam  is  not  fastened  by 
a rivet,  but  is  balanced  in  the  centre  upon  a fulcrum.  In  Jig.  1 is  a wrestling  match  ; 

3>  dogs  held  by  a lyam,  (thong)  as  in  the  Middle  age ; in  Jig.  4,  hunting  and 
shooting  deer  with  bows  and  arrows. 

Beregontiano  (on  M.  Cythceron).  Small  caves,  with  some  blocks  of  stone. — 
Dodwell,  i.  282. 

Berenice  (on  the  Red  Sea).  The  city  is  situated  upon  one  of  those  moles  of  ruins 
which  show  the  spot  of  ancient  towns  so  often  seen  in  Egypt.  Hie  situation  is  de- 
lightful.  [[See  pi.  34  in  Beizoni.j  At  the  entrance  of  the  town  is  seen  the  regular 
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situation  of  the  houses,  the  main  streets  coinciding,  and  in  the  centre  a small  Egyptian 
Temple,  nearly  covered  by  the  sand,  as  well  as  the  insides  of  the  houses.  Our  wonder 
is  increased  on  examining  the  materials  with  which  the  houses  were  built.  We  could 
see  nothing  but  coral,  roots,  madrepores,  several  petrifactions,  sea-weeds,  &c.  The 
town  is  nearly  on  the  spot  laid  down  by  D’Ancarville.  It  is  in  breadth,  from  N.  to  S. 
1600  feet,  and  in  length,  from  E.  to  W.  2000.  The  plan  of  the  temple  seems  to  be, 
in  construction,  accordant  with  the  Egyptian  style,  and  we  imagined  that  the  Greeks 
had  taken  their  plans  from  this  ancient  people,  as  they  had  done  in  many  other  things. 
[This  is  a most  extraordinary  opinion.  The  Greek  Temple  is  a barn-formed  building 
raised  on  a base,  surrounded  with  a colonnade,  and  has  in  front  steps,  portico,  and 
pediment.  The  temple  of  Berenice  is  flat-roofed,  the  walls  inclining  upwards,  and 
surmounted  with  a cornice.  The  front  is  the  face  of  a cavern  in  a rock,  and  the 
entrance  is  between  two  columns,  topped  by  ovals,  under  square  flat  capitals  ; in 
short,  it  is  evidently  Indian.  See  Plate  20.]  It  is  102  feet  long,  and  43  wide.  It 
contains  four  chambers,  two  on  each  side  of  the  Sekos  and  Celia,  and  two  in  the  great 
hall  in  the  front.  Upon  excavation,  Belzoni  found  that  the  temple  was  Egyptian. 
The  part  of  the  wall  which  was  discovered  was  adorned  with  Egyptian  sculpture  in 
basso-relievo,  and  well  executed.  The  remaining  part  of  the  wall  was  covered  with 
hieroglyphics.  At  a small  distance  from  the  city  are  several  groups  of  ruins.  It 
appears  that  there  were  houses  situated  out  of  the  town  in  different  directions.  The 
calculation  I made,  says  Belzoni,  about  the  houses  and  population,  compels  me  to 
observe  that  the  houses  were  not  so  extensive  as  they  are  built  at  this  day.  It  was  the 
custom  of  this  people  to  live  close  to  each  other.  I observed  that  the  largest  houses 
were  but  40  feet  in  length,  and  20  in  breadth.  Some  were  smaller  ; but  I made  the 
calculation  at  the  rate  of  20  and  40,  and  I found  that  the  square,  or  2000  by  ibOO 
feet,  would  contain  4000  houses ; but  as  there  were  spaces  of  ground  without  buildings, 
which  may  be  reckoned  half  of  the  town,  I accounted  them  to  be  nearly  2000.  These 
people  had  no  need  of  great  sheds  to  store  coaches,  chariots,  or  any  other  luxurious 
lumber.  Their  cattle  and  camels  lay  always  in  the  open  air,  as  they  still  do  in  all 
these  countries  ; nor  had  they  any  extensive  manufactories.  The  only  buildings  for 
their  commerce  would  be  but  a few  store-houses,  nor  could  the  narrow  lanes,  which 
were  in  use  in  those  times,  occupy  much  of  the  ground.  1 calculated  that,  with  the 
houses  out  of  the  town,  which  are  scattered  about  in  groups,  here  and  there,  the 
people  of  this  part  must  have  exceeded  20,000  inhabitants,  a town  which,  even  to  this 
day,  would  be  reckoned  of  consequence  if  seated  on  this  coast,  as  a port  for  commerce 
with  India.  I observed  also  some  of  the  tombs  dug  up  in  the  nearest  lower  rocks,  of  a 
kind  of  soft  or  calcareous  stone,  which  are  the  only  ones  in  the  plain  near  the  town 
on  the  West  side.”— 330—33.5-  See  Plate  34,  for  the  site  of  the  ruins  of 
the  city  and  of  a tower,  supposed  to  be  Berenice,  of  this  form  □ 

Berytus  (now  Beirutte  in  Egypt).  The  walls  of  the  town  are  of  ancient  date, 
and  are  flanked  at  intervals  with  square  towers.  In  the  vicinity,  towards  the  North, 
are  remains  of  Roman  antiquity.  A range  of  building,  now  converted  into  a rope- 
walk,  is  said  to  be  that  part  of  the  amphitheatre  of  Augustus  which  was  allotted  for  the 
reception  of  wild  beasts.  Roman  tiles,  coins,  and  other  antiquities,  are  often  found 

there. — Lights  214-  • x-  • 

Besitoon  (Persia).  Sculptures,  like  those  of  Persepohs,  representing  captives  m a 

row,  with  their  hands  tied  behind  their  backs,  and  ropes  round  their  necks.  In  front 
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is  a guard  of  archers.  Sir  R.  K.  Porter  ascribes  it  to  the  conquest  of  Israel  by  Sal- 
maneser,  King  of  Assyria. — Porter^  ii.  155  159* 

Bethlehem.  Here  are  shewn  a deep  cavern  as  the  birth-place  of  our  Saviour  ; the 
manger  covered  with  marble,  to  prevent  mutilation  by  pilgrims : an  immense  cistern, 
into  which  the  bodies  of  the  children  murdered  by  Herod  were  thrown,  and  other 
apocryphal  remains. — Wittm.  163,  180. 

Bibracte.  See  Augustodunum. 

Bi  enna  (now  Vienne,  in  France),  founded  by  Venerius,  A.  M.  B.  225.  Here  are 
numerous  remains.  1.  Inscriptions.  2.  Fragments.  3.  Remains  of  tesselated  pave- 
ments. 4.  A monument,  called  the  Needle,  a pyramid.  (Engraved  pi.  27.  n.  l.)  It 
appears  to  have  been  built  under  the  first  emperors,  and  was  probably  the  tomb  of  a 
distinguished  personage,  whose  name  is  unknown.  5.  Bas-reliefs.  6.  A pretended 
triumphal  arch.  7.  The  edifice  called  the  Temple  of  Augustus.  It  is  of  the  Corin- 
thian order,  6()  feet  long,  40  broad,  and  open  on  all  sides.  Its  elegant  columns  were 
fluted,  but  when  they  filled  up  the  intervals  to  make  a church  of  the  building,  they 
broke  the  flutings,  and  so  injured  the  columns  in  the  masonry,  that  they  can  scarcely 
be  perceived.  It  was  properly  a temple,  with  a double  pediment,  and  is  engraved  pi. 
27.  n.  2.  The  inscription,  deciphered  by  nail-holes,  is  uncertain  ; for  the  same  letters 
are  not  always  attached  to  the  same  points.  8.  Aqueducts,  &c. — Millin,  Midi  de  la 
France,  ii.  8,  53.  ’ 

Bisceglia.  Antique  buildings  have  been  mentioned  here,  but  Swinburne  could 
find  no  remains  of  baths  or  cellars,  but  hundreds  of  subterraneous  reservoirs  and  cis- 
terns, of  all  sizes  and  shapes,  cut  into  steps  in  the  solid  rock,  and  arched  over  with 
stones  and  stucco,  in  order  to  preserve  the  rain-water,  the  only  sort  which  they  have 
to  drink. 

Bistonia.  a paved  causeway;  walls  and  many  of  the  mural  towers;  remains  of 
portals,  or  Propylaea,  with  three  gates  in  each  place  of  entrance.  Among  the  foun- 
dations of  one,  the  grand  style  of  Grecian  Architecture  appears,  consisting  of  large 
blocks  of  marble,  placed  evenly  together,  without  any  cement.  Ecclesiastical  build- 
ings of  later  aeras  are  intermixed. — Clarke,  viii.  66. 

Blenema.  See  Belemena. 

Boibe  (and  Lake  Boebeis,  also  named  Xynia,  in  Greece),  a town  seated  upon 
a promontory  projecting  into  the  lake.  Remains  are  still  visible  near  the  road  through 
the  Dolian  Plain  ; ruins  of  an  ancient  building,  probably  a temple;  a small  flat  Doric 
column  lying  on  the  ground  ; further  on  a tumulus ; ancient  traces  ; large  upright 
stones ; near  a village,  traces  and  foundations,  probably  the  remains  of  an  ancient 
city. — Dodwell,  ii.  97. 

Borniaros  (Greece,  about  three  hours  from  Libadea).  A tower  seated  on  a rock. 
— Dodwell,  i.  24d. 

Bostitza  (Greece,  road  to  Patra).  In  the  vicinity  of  the  great  plane  tree  are 
several  large  blocks  of  stone,  and  a cornice  of  dark-coloured  marble,  perhaps  remains 
of  the  temple  of  Ceres,  Panachaia,  and  of  Health,  XooTrjpla.  One  hour  and  a half 
from  Bostitza,  a tumulus. — Dodwell,  ii.  306. 

Bovianum.  In  Samnlum ; the  modern  Bojano. 

Bounarchi  (Greece).  An  immense  tumulus,  and  near  it  another  smaller — 
Clarke,  vii.  432. 

Bouprasion  (Greece),  This  town  ceased  to  exist  before  the  time  of  Strabo. 
Perhaps  it  was  situated  near  the  village  of  Mauro-buona,  where  are  imperfect  vestiges, 
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massy  blocks,  architectural  fragments  of  stone,  and  a considerable  quantity  of  large 
ancient  tiles. — Dodwell,  ii.  314.  ° 

Bourg  St.  Andeol  (France).  Here  is  the  Mithriacal  monument,  engraved  by 
Count  Caylus.  (Rec.  iii.  93.)  Upon  a tablet  was  an  inscription,  very  much  effaced, 
which  the  Count  has  not  published. — Millin,  Midi  de  la  France,  ii.  117. 

Bousha  (18  miles  S.  W.  of  Tunis).  Inscriptions. — Shaw,  \02. 

Brauna  (Greece).  One  hour  from  this  place  are  ruins  of  an  ancient  town,  where 
there  are  extensive  traces  and  foundations,  and  some  ancient  walls.  Probably  Sterria 
and  Murrinous  were  in  the  vicinity. — Dodwell,  ii.  44. 

Brina  (Greece).  A village,  near  which,  on  a hill,  are  remains  of  b palaio-castro, 
or  ancient  city.  The  hill  may  be  Minthe,  which  was  near  one  of  the  towers  of  Pylos. 

— Id.  ii.  343. 

Brioude  (in  the  department  of  the  Upper  Loire).  This  place  is  famous  for  a very 
fine  Roman  bridge,  of  one  arch  only,  which  crosses  the  Allier,  and  is  so  light  in  its 
construction  as  to  resemble  the  famous  structure  of  this  kind  in  Wales.  It  is  made  of 
two  rows  of  square  stone,  and  other  small  stones  and  rubbish  cemented  together.  The 
two  sides  of  the  arch  are  founded  upon  a rock,  which  is  the  reason  that  the  beginning 
of  the  areh  on  one  side  is  higher  than  that  of  the  other  ; the  situation  of  the  rock  not 
permitting  it  to  be  otherwise.  The  breadth  of  the  arch,  from  one  side  to  the  other 
is  195  feet ; the  height  from  the  water,  84.  The  breadth  of  the  bridge  is  only  14 
feet,  which  is  just  the  thickness  of  the  wall  on  each  side. — Monff.  iv.  p.  2.  b.  i.  c.  5. 
where  a view. 

Briula  (in  Lydia).  It  is  supposed,  by  Pococke,  to  be  at  a village  called 
Jack-cui,  upon  the  Meander. 

Brundusium  (in  Italy).  It  is  the  modern  Brindisi : there  are  innumerable  broken 
pillars,  fixed  at  the  corners  of  streets  to  defend  the  houses  from  carts ; fragments 
coarse  Mosaic,  the  floors  of  former  habitations ; a column  of  the  light-house,  of 
of  one  standing  on  each  side ; the  haven  remains  entire  with  its  pedestal.  The 
capital  is  adorned  with  figures  of  syrens  and  tritons,  intermingled  with  the  acanthus 
leaf,  and  upon  it  is  a circular  vase  which  formerly  held  the  fire  ; there  is  also  a large 
marble  basin,  into  which  the  water  runs  from  brazen  heads  of  deer.  Some  inscrip- 
tions, ruins  of  aqueducts,  &c. — Swinburne,  i.  384,  385. 

Buchetium  (near  Castri,  in  Epirus).  The  ruins  stand  upon  a beautiful  conical 
hill,  on  the  right  of  the  Acheron  ; and  the  Cyclopean  wall,  constructed  with  admirable 
exactitude  in  the  second  style,  still  remain  in  a high  state  of  preservation.  They  have 
served,  in  many  places,  for  the  substructions  of  more  modern  edifices.  Some  parts 
exist  to  the  height  of  ten  or  fifteen  feet,  containing  several  fine  towers  and  gateways. 
Two  regular  lines  encircle  the  hill,  one  at  the  bottom,  and  another  near  the  top, 
which  latter  encircles  also  a fort  or  citadel.  At  the  bottom,  on  the  S.  side,  run  out 
some  strong  transverse  lines,  between  which  stands  the  modern  village  of  Castri.  The 
curious  and  effectual  manner  of  its  fortification  admirably  adapted  it  as  a place  of 
security  for  the  confinement  of  prisoners.  Perhaps  a better  specimen  of  military 
architecture  no  where  exists.  It  is  picturesque  in  the  highest  degree,  and  is  sur- 
rounded with  four  other  conical  mounts,  embellished  with  Albanian  villages. — 
Hughes,  ii.  317. 

Buconiza  (Dalmatia).  Remains  of  Roman  buildings,  inscriptions,  &c.  in  the 
desert  there. — Archoeol.  iii.  34fi. 

Bulcke  (Holstein).  Keysler  gives  us  a very  remarkable  pile  of  stones  near  here ; 
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it  is  a hill  of  huge  upright  stones,  slanting  inward,  supporting  a thick  piece  of  rock 
laid  horizontally. 

Burabooder  (India),  A magnificent  temple,  described  by  Mr.  Crawford. — 
Bombay  Trans,  vol.  ii. 

Burbitza.  a Roman  ruin  of  brick  ; an  octagonal  temple,  with  niches  ; • near  the 
left,  a Roman  bath  of  considerable  size ; between  here  and  Tyrins,  fragments  of  a 
column;  foundation  of  a temple;  the  site  of  Media  not  far  from  here. — GelVs 
Argolis,  p.  52. 

Burman  Empire  (India).  The  largest  and  most  celebrated  temples  are  generally 
pyramids,  containing  a sacred  relick  of  Godama,  as  a tooth,  bone,  &c.  The  pyramids 
are  often  of  a great  size,  constructed  of  solid  brick-work,  plastered  over,  and  generally 
placed  on  a prodigious  elevated  terrace.  The  base  of  the  pyramid  is  frequently  sur- 
rounded by  a double  row  of  small  ones,  and  the  summits  of  the  whole  are  always 
crowned  with  umbrellas,  made  of  a combination  of  iron  bars  into  a kind  of  filligree 
work,  and  adorned  with  bells.  Many  of  these  pyramids  are  from  3 to  500  feet  high. 
Other  temples  of  nearly  a similar  structure,  but  hollow  within,  contain  images  of 
Godama. — Buchanan. — Bomb.  Trans,  iii.  569. 

Bortacour  (France).  A mass  of  brick,  similar  to  that  at  Mavsal;  which  see 
Archceol.  iv.  12. 

Byblos  ( Phenicia).  The  modern  Gybile.  A famous  Roman  road  is  carved  in 
the  rock. — Maundrell. 

Cabellio  (France,  now  Cavaillon).  Ruins  of  a triumphal  arch. — Enc.  des  Antiq. 

Cacubus,  Mount  (Italy).  See  Gaieta. 

C.®LOS.  At  the  bottom  of  this  bay.  Chandler  saw  buildings  among  trees ; pieces  of 
an  aqueduct;  on  the  rock  anear,  vestiges  of  a fortress. — As.  Min.  43- 

CiEN^.  This  is  the  modern  Giene ; but  there  is  no  remarkable  monument. — 
Savarys  Egypt,  ii.  19. 

C.ESEREA  (Syria,  now  Qaysarych).  Herod,  the  Ascalonite,  built  many  temples, 
&c.  in  honour  of  Augustus.  There  only  remain  ruins  of  a few  walls,  and  of  part  of  a 
fortress,  and  of  some  buildings  of  white  marble.  Porphyry  columns  are  found.  Count 
Forbin  says,  that  the  columns  are  very  numerous,  some  of  them  perfectly  entire. 
Others  were  used  in  building  the  mole.  The  richest  materials  served  to  form  its  base. 
Inscribed  blocks  of  red  granite  occur. — Voyage  dans  le  Levant,  Par.  Atlas  fol.  1819. 
pp.  27,  28. 

Caillon.  The  modern  Castel  vetere.  Swinburne  could  find  no  vestiges. — i.  338. 

Cairo  (Egypt).  In  the  “ Grande  Description  de  VEgypte)’  E.  M.  vol.  ii.  pi. 
67,  is  a view  of  the  place  called  “ El  Boumeyleii)'  and  of  the  citadel.  The  courses 
of  the  brick-work  are  very  curious.  They  resemble  the  style  of  armour  in  edge-ringed 
mail.  Of  the  earthwork  base  of  the  citadel,  see  Encyclopedia  of  Antiquities,  i.  15. 

Cairvan  (Africa).  Probably  the  Vico  August!  of  the  Itineraries.  Shaw  saw  500 
granite  columns  in  a mosque. 

Calabria.  The  site  of  all  the  ancient  Greek  cities  is  ascertained,  and  there  are  no 
hopes  that  any  remains  of  antiquity  will  ever  be  discovered. — Swinb.  ii.  138. 

Calaurea  (now  Palatia,  in  the  island  Poro).  Traces  of  buildings  and  ancient 
walls,  nearly  level  with  the  ground,  and  some  stones,  each  with  a seat  and  back, 
forming  a little  circle,  perhaps  once  a bath.  A small  heap  of  the  ruins  of  the  temple, 
which  was  not  large,  and  of  the  Doric  order.  Three  pedestals  of  blue-veined  marble, 
one  inscribed,  supported  a statue  of  Eumenes,  erected  by  the  city  as  a testimony  of 
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his  virtues,  and  of  his  services  to  the  God,  to  the  Calaureans,  and  other  Greeks.— 
Chandl.  Greece,  212.  Sir  William  Geli  says,  at  a place  called  Palatio,  are  ruins  of 
the  temple  of  Neptune,  of  which  many  of  the  blocks,  part  of  the  walls  of  the  cella, 
and  the  pavement  remain. — Gelts  ArgoUs,  p.  136. 

Caldas  de  Monbuy  (in  Spain).  The  capital  of  the  Aquicaldenes.  Remains  of  a 
slight  antient  wall  and  four  gates. 

Callandri.  The  antient  Angele. — Chandl.  Greece,  171. 

Callirhoc.  (Fountain,  Greece).  Niches  for  votive  offerings,  in  the  rock,  where 
there  had  been  a cascade. — Clarke,  v\.  322. 

Calmucs.  In  this  country,  between  Siberia  and  tbe  Caspian  sea,  in  the  tombs  and 
caves  of  the  Tartars,  are  found  all  sorts  of  instruments  used  in  their  worship,  and  for 
domestic  purposes.  Among  these  have  been  found  a goose,  with  a bill  moveable  by 
hinges,  the  tongue  of  iron  wire,  capable  of  giving  some  sound  : another  was  an  owl,  an 
idol  of  Siberia.  See  Montf.  Suppl.  (V.  b.  7 c.  7.)  where  he  mentions  a crupper,  as 
occurring  upon  one  of  their  lamps. 

Calydon.  (Greece).  The  City  of  Meleager,  probably  some  miles  from  the  Sea, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Evenos,  where  there  are  the  remains  of  a City  and  Acropolis, 
composed  of  magnificent  walls,  constructed  entirely  in  a regular  manner. — Dodwell, 

i.  no. 

CANNiE.  There  only  remain  fragments  of  altars,  cornices,  gates,  walls,  vaults,  and 
subterranean  granaries.  The  field  of  battle  is  called  Pezzo  de  Sangue,  and  weapons 
and  armour,  in  immense  quantity,  have  been  found. — Sicinh.  i.  168.  Hughes  (Fig- 
iiette  of  ch.  xv.)  has  engraved  the  Pezzo  de  Sangue.  It  is  a plain  surrounded  by  hills. 
He  savs,  that  at  Cannae,  there  are  a few  subterranean  reservoirs  half  filled  with  water 
by  the  road  side,  after  which  we  soon  arrived  at  the  vaulted  edifice,  represented  in  the 
plate  (ii.Sfid).  It  is  built,  like  all  the  ancient  edifices  and  city  walls  which  we  saw 
on  this  coast,  with  oblong  blocks  of  stone  scarcely  equalling  in  size  one  third  of  those 
generally  employed  on  smaller  buildings  in  Grecia  Propria.  At  the  further  end  is  a 
marble  trough,  which  receives  a copious  discharge  of  transparent  water.  This  build- 
ing is  situated  just  below  the  rising  ground  on  which  Cannae  was  placed.  All  vestiges 
of  this  are  obliterated,  except  part  of  one  solitary  entrance  into  a building. — Ibid. 

Canopus.  Denon  found  a fragment  of  a Doric  entablature,  with  a large  triglyph, 
at  the  foot  of  Aboukir,  whence  he  thinks  that  the  fort  of  Canopus,  or  Heraclea,  de- 
scribed by  Strabo,  stood  here.  The  ruins  of  Heraclea  stood,  he  thinks  from  some 
fragments,  on  adjacent  heights,  (i.  l.QO,  191.  Engl.  Tr.)  Canopus  he  found  at  a creek, 
where  are  a small  nier  of  colossal  fragments,  discovered  by  a huge  hand  of  a statue, 
36  feet  high,  (192)  a sphinx,  a broken  Isis,  and  columns  of  the  temple,  described 
by  Strabo,  where  the  old  recovered  their  youth. — 193. 

Canusium  stood  in  a plain  between  the  hills  of  the  modern  Canosa  and  the  river 
Ofanto.  The  remains  are  brick  monuments  stripped  of  their  marble  casing,  the  frag- 
ments of  aqueducts,  tombs,  an  amphitheatre,  baths,  military  columns,  and  two 
triumphal  arches,  which,  by  their  position,  seem  to  have  been  two  city  gates. — 
Sivinh.  i.  402.  Mr.  Hughes  (ii.  367)  gives  the  following  account  of  Canusium, 
now  Canno^a.  There  is  a great  quantity  of  sepulchral  monuments  and  other  fragments 
of  the  ancient  city  worked  up  and  preserved  in  the  walls  of  the  modern  habitations. 
On  excavating  a wine-vault  in  the  tufa  rock,  in  forming  a large  chamber,  which  gave 
light  to  some  long  subterranean  galleries,  the  workmen  accidentally  burst  into  a superb 
Sepulchre,  formed  like  an  ancient  Dorick  temple  with  a fine  angular  roof,  a semi- 
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pilaster  cut  at  the  sides,  and  a regular  entablature.  The  entrance,  which  had  been 
artificially  closed,  was  on  the  opposite  side  to  that  broken  up.  At  one  side  of  this 
Mausoleum,  upon  the  ground,  lay  the  armour  of  some  ancient  hero,  in  several  parts  of 
which  the  gilding  is  said  to  have  been  plainly  discernible:  but  the  corpse  was  totally- 
decayed.  At  one  end  of  the  tomb  stood  three  of  the  finest  terra  cotta  vases  ever  yet 
brought  to  light  from  their  funeral  receptacles.  The  largest  is  between  four  and  five 
feet  in  height,  upon  which  the  labours  of  Hercules  are  beautifully  pourtrayed.  The 
next  is  three  feet,  and  exhibits  the  adventurers  of  the  Argonautick  expedition.  The 
last  is  two  feet ; but  all  were  found  filled  with  vases  of  small  dimensions.  At  the  other 
end  of  the  two  were  two  pedestals,  cut  from  the  rock,  on  one  of  which  stood  a wild 
boar,  executed  in  a rough,  but  spirited  style  ; and  on  the  other,  a dog,  very  similar  in 
appearance  to  the  English  mastiff.  No  one  had  formed  a conjecture  respecting  the 
occupier  of  this  superb  sepulchre,  but  it  may  be  ascribed  even  to  the  Homeric  Diomede  ; 
for  he  w'as  a conspicuous  character  at  the  famous  chase  of  the  Calydonian  boar,  and  in 
the  coins,  discovered  at  Arpi,  the  ancient  Argyripa,  founded  also  by  Diomede,  the 
figure  of  the  Boar  is  represented.  We  learn  moreover,  from  Julius  Pollux,  that  the 
people  of  Calydon  themselves  gave  sepulchral  honours  to  Aura,  the  bitch  of  Atalanta, 
which  was  killed  by  the  monster.  It  is  worthy  also  of  remark,  that  the  ornamental 
figures  upon  the  vases  relate  to  actions  prior  to  the  age  of  Diomede.  These  vases  are 
at  Portici,  in  a room  fitted  up  to  represent  the  Sepulchre. 

Capri.  Obscene  sculptures  and  medals,  every  where  dug  up,  demonstrate  the 
voluptuousness  of  Tiberius  in  this  island.  There  are  ruins  of  villas  at  Santa  Maria  ; 
extensive  vaults  and  reservoirs  ; the  remains  of  a light-house  ; the  entrance  of  the 
principal  court  indicated  by  the  remains  of  a light-house  ; and  a hill  cut  into  terraces, 
supported  by  vaults,  called  La  Rotteghe,  or  the  shops  of  the  antients. — Sivinb.  ii.  6. 
M iss  Starke  (ii.  l66.)  adds  ruins  of  a theatre  and  palace. 

Capse  or  Capsa  (Africa,  now  Gafra).  Altars,  granite  columns,  inscriptions,  &c. 
— Shaw,  I24. 

Capua.  It  is  situated  two  miles  and  a half  from  the  modern  Capua.  The  remains 
are  a double  arcade,  supposed  to  be  a gate,  lighter  than  most  antient  edifices  destined 
to  such  purposes,  and  higher ; an  amphitheatre,  the  lower  order  Tuscan,  the  second 
Doric,  what  the  upper  ones  are  cannot  be  ascertained.  On  the  keystone  of  each  arcade 
was  the  bust  of  a deity  of  colossal  size  and  coarse  execution,  much  too  massive  for  the 
rest  of  the  work.  It  had  four  entrances,  and  was  built  of  brick  faced  with  stone  or 
marble,  and  the  little  value  set  upon  brick  has  preserved  it.  Santa  Maria  di  Capua 
and  San  Pietro  delCorpo,  two  small  villages,  now  occupy  part  of  the  spacious  enclosure 
of  the  city,  which  was  the  centre  from  whence  the  Vise  Appia,  Latina,  Domitia,  and 
others,  branched  off  towards  different  provinces  in  Italy.  A few  mausolea,  yet  standing, 
point  out  the  direction  of  the  highways.  One  of  them,  called  the  Conocchio  consists 
of  a cujx»la,  surrounded  with  columns,  placed  upon  a square  tower.  Modern  Capua 
was  built  by  the  Lombards,  upon  the  site  of  the  antient  Casilinum,  famous  in  the 
second  Punic  war  for  the  resistance  made  by  its  garrison  against  Hannibal. — Swinh. 

ii.  490.scqq.  says,  that  the  cathedral  is  supported  by  pillars  of  granite  col- 

lected from  the  neighbouring  ruins,  and  that  the  church  of  the  Annonziata  is  sup- 
posed to  be  an  ancient  temple,  though  much  disfigured  by  modern  decoration, — 

iii.  149* 

Cardamyla  (Turhey).  Vestiges  of  the  ancient  Acropolis;  below  it  several  caves 
and  ruins  of  ancient  sepulchres. — Walpole,  i.  50. 
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Cardassy  (on  the  Nile).  Remains  of  several  very  extensive  buildings,  and  of 
quarries,  where  a small  chapel  is  cut  in  the  rock,  containing  Greek  inscriptions.—- 
Belzoni,  1 03 . 

Cardia.  Between  Cardia  and  Pactyas  are  several  barrows,  one  of  which  between 
these  two  places,  may  be  appropriated  to  Lysimachus. — fValpole,  i.  230.  ^ 

Carmo  (Spain).  Walls,  inscriptions,  &c. 

Carpentras.  Ruins  of  a triumphal  arch  and  other  remains. — Enc. 

Carpis  (Africa).  Supposed  to  be  the  modern  Gurbos. — Shaw. 

Carpueseli.  a village,  twelve  hours  North  of  Mylasa.  Chandler  thinks  it  the 
antient  Alabanda.  Here  are  antient  graves  cut  on  rocks;  stone  coffins;  ruined 
now  the  bazaar ; the  square  basement  of  a large  sepulchre,  now  inhabited, 
not  far  from  the  city  walls ; which  may  be  traced,  except  towards  the  plain,  and  were 
of  the  masonry  tevmedi pseudisodomum\  remains  of  a terrace-wall,  with  a square  area 
and  vestiges  of  a colonnade;  many  pedestals  standing;  remnants  of  the  front  of  a 
theatre;  a cistern;  a square  tower;  and  the  city  walls,  enclosing  a summit,  near 
which  is  another,  with  seven  deep  oval  cisterns  in  a row,  lined  with  plaster ; at  a 
distance  behind  them  are  four  piers  of  a broken  aqueduct.— As.  Min! ^00). 
Pococke  also  places  Alahanda  here. 

Carte  d Argish  (ff^allachia').  Ruins  of  a Roman  temple,  constructed  with  terra 
cotta  tiles. — Clarke,  viii.  278. 

Cartha  or  Carth^a  (Greece,  now  Zia).  Ruins  may  be  traced  in  the  valley  the 
whole  way  from  the  harbour  to  the  citadel. — Clarke,  vi.  171. 

Carthage.  The  ruins  of  antient  Carthage  are  about  twelve  miles  North  West  of 
Tunis,  in  a pleasant  situation,  and  reckoned  very  healthy,  commanding  an  extensive 
prospect  over  the  gulph  of  Tunis,  as  well  as  the  interior  of  the  country  : but  there  are 
no  fresh  running  streams  of  water  near  them.  To  remedy  this  inconvenience,  the 
Carthaginians,  at  the  time  of  their  prosperity,  were  at  immense  labour  and  expense 
in  conducting  a considerable  stream  of  fresh  water  from  the  mountain  Zuan,  about 
45  miles  S.  E.  from  Carthage.  This  stream  is  still  very  remarkable  for  its  good  quality 
in  dying  scarlet,  and  the  Tunisians  are  now  obliged  to  carry  all  their  articles,  which  are 
to  be  died  of  that  colour,  to  Zuan.  The  length  of  this  aqueduct  is  above  seventy  miles, 
and  by  means  of  it  the  Carthaginians  conducted  the  stream  through  mountains  and  over 
vallies.  Considerable  remains  of  it  are  still  to  be  seen.  Near  Udena  there  is  a range 
of  above  one  thousand  arches,  where  it  had  been  conveyed  across  a valley ; some  of 
the  arches,  in  the  middle  of  the  valley,  are  above  one  hundred  feet  high. 

1 have  every  reason,  says  Mr.  Jackson,  to  believe  that  this  aqueduct,  but  more  particu- 
larly this  great  range  of  arches  near  Udena,  had  been  repaired  by  the  Romans,  every  arch 
being  regularly  numbered  in  Roman  characters.  In  building  this  aqueduct  they  have 
made  use  of  a strong  cement,  which  seems  to  be  as  durable  as  the  stones  themselves, 
though  they  are  harder  than  our  lime-stone,  of  a yellowish  colour.  In  the  conduit, 
where  the  waters  have  run,  there  is  a cement  of  about  four  inches  thick,  which,  in 
some  places,  has  fallen  down  in  flakes,  one  hundred  feet  in  length,  yet  still  adheres 
together.  The  conduit  is  above  six  feet  high  within,  and  four  feet  broad,  yet  two 
people  cannot  conveniently  walk  abreast  within  it,  by  reason  of  its  being  arched  to 
a point  at  top.  At  Arianna,  a village  four  miles  N.  W.  from  Tunis,  many  arches  of 
the  aqueduct  are  of  a considerable  height,  but  not  in  so  perfect  a state  as  at  Udena, 
the  Bey  of  Tunis  having  taken  away  many  of  the  stones  to  build  his  palace  at  Manuba. 
Where  the  stream  has  been  conveyed  through  a mountain,  at  every  flfty  yards  there  is 
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a round  hole,  about  four  feet  in  diameter  and  very  neatly  walled  with  hewn  stone  ; and 
the  wall  is  continued  about  four  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  earth,  to  prevent  any 
thing  falling  in  : the  stones  are  very  neatly  rounded  at  top.  There  is  no  difficulty  in 
tracing  the  remains  of  this  aqueduct  all  the  way  from  Zuan  to  Carthage,  following  the 
course  of  it,  through  mountains  and  over  vallies.  In  magnitude,  it  far  exceeded  any 
thing  Mr.  Jackson  had  seen  in  either  Asia  or  Europe,  of  either  antient  or  modern 
architecture:  it  has  been  neatly  executed  and  very  highly  finished,  which  has  been 
the  cause  of  its  lasting  so  many  ages  ; in  some  places  it  is  so  very  perfect  that  it  does 
not  appear  to  have  received  the  least  injury. 

This  country  abounds  in  ruins,  many  of  which  are  still  very  considerable:  even  in 
Carthage  there  are  some  remains  of  its  former  greatness.  The  reservoirs  for  water  are 
still  very  perfect,  being  all  arched  over;  they  are  not  exposed,  the  walls  being  Covered 
with  a thick  and  strong  cement.  Mr.  Jackson  frequently  visited  these  ruins,  and 
found,  though  they  were  very  extensive,  the  greater  part  to  have  been  undermined, 
and  supported  by  very  strong  arches.  Through  some  of  the  broken  places  in  the  arches, 
Mr.  Jackson  descended,  and  went  into  some  neat  square  chambers,  communicating  one 
with  another,  being  covered  with  a strong  cement,  still  used  in  this  country:  its  pre- 
sent name  is  gyps.  Some  of  the  rooms  were  so  very  perfect,  that  Mr.  J.  could  not 
discover  the  least  flaw  in  the  plaster,  which  was  very  little  discoloured,  being  still  a 
tolerable  good  white.  Mr.  J.  was  informed  that  the  walls  of  some  of  these  chambers 
were  covered  with  handsome  paintings,  in  a tolerably  perfect  state. 

The  plough  now  passes  over  the  greatest  part  of  the  ruins  of  Carthage.  Mr.  J.  saw 
a very  abundant  crop  of  wheat  under  which  were  many  handsome  apartments  in  a 
perfect  state  : the  floors  of  the  chambers  all  laid  with  gyps.  There  are  no  very  con- 
siderable remains  of  buildings  to  be  seen  on  the  surface  ; the  principal  is  what  Mr.  J. 
was  told  were  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of  ^culapius,  but  he  was  of  opinion,  that  it  must 
be  merely  conjecture.  There  are  now  only  some  massy  walls  about  twelve  feet  thick, 
and  no  part  above  thirty  feet  in  height : the  w'hole  lying  in  such  confused  heaps,  that 
Mr.  J.  could  not  trace  the  form  or  extent  of  the  building.  These  ruins  lie  near  the 
sea,  at  the  lower  part  of  Carthage,  towards  the  Goletta,  along  the  shore  facing  the 
Gulph  of  Tunis,  where,  for  above  one  mile  and  a half,  the  sea  has  made  some  encroach- 
ments on  the  land.  Here  Mr.  J.  discovered  the  foundations  of  houses  ; the  stones 
were,  in  general,  very  large,  some  above  and  some  below  the  surface  of  the  water : the 
sea  being  very  clear,  he  could  discern  the  whole  very  perfectly  : the  foundations  are 
an  oblong  square,  their  greatest  length  projecting  towards  the  sea.  They  have  been, 
at  least,  three  times  as  large  as  the  rooms  he  saw  in  the  midst  of  the  ruins,  which  were, 
in  general,  about  eighteen  feet  square.  There  are  still  a great  many  antient  coins  and 
antiques  discovered  amongst  these  ruins. 

In  a direct  line,  between  the  ruins  of  Carthage,  and  the  city  of  Tunis,  and  com- 
municating with  the  sea,  by  a navigable  canal  at  the  Goletta,  near  Carthage,  is  a lake, 
about  ten  miles  long,  and  five  broad,  at  the  widest  part.  Here  are  the  remains  of 
houses  for  about  three  miles,  their  breadth  at  the  broadest  part  not  appearing  to  have 
been  above  a mile. 

Amongst  the  ruins  of  Carthage  is  found  marble  of  every  description,  but  mostly  in 
small  pieces. 

Antient  Carthage  does  not  appear  to  have  been  above  nine  miles  in  circumference  : 
the  principal  part  lies  on  the  side  of  a hill,  which  narrows,  as  it  rises,  almost  to  an 
angle  on  the  N.  side,  towards  Porta  Farina  ; from  the  top  of  this  hill  there  is  a very 
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extensive  and  most  beautiful  prosjject.  This  promontory,  or  cape,  is  still  distinguished 
in  the  charts  by  the  name  of  Cape  Carthage.  On  the  N.  side  of  the  hill,  down  to  the 
sea,  it  is  very  steep,  and  does  not  appear  ever  to  have  been  much  inhabited. 

Thus  the  interesting  account  of  John  Jackson,  Esq.  F.  A.  S.  in  \ha  Archoeologia,xw. 
p.  145,  seq. 

Shaw  agrees  with  this  account,  in  making  the  remains  to  consist  of  the  area  of  a 
large  room,  upon  one  of  the  hills,  overlooking  the  S.  E.  shore,  with  several  smaller 
ones  at  a little  distance  from  it.  But  he  has  either  converted  the  aqueduct  into  a 
common  sewer,  by  mentioning  its  cisterns,  or  Castella,  or  it  has  escaped  Mr.  Jackson’s 
notice.  Tesselated  pavements  are  also  mentioned  by  Shaw,  p.  8l. 

Carthago  Nova  ( Carthagena).  The  country  around  it  was  formerly  called  Campo 
Sparfario,  and  the  appellation  of  Spartaria,  was  given  to  the  city,  from  the  quantity 
of  Spartum,  or  Spanish  broom,  found  in  the  plains  and  mountains.  Carthagena  was 
totally  destroyed  in  the  wars  in  Spain,  with  the  Goths.  Besides  inscriptions,  &c.  in 
the  middle  of  the  city  is  a high  hill,  with  a fortress  almost  in  ruins.  It  was  antiently 
called  Mercurius  Theutates,  and  undoubtedly  erected  there  in  honour  of  that  deity. — 
Peyron,  Bourgoanne,  iii.  156.  157. 

Carura.  Ruins  of  an  ancient  bridge,  half  of  the  central  arch,  and  a smaller  arch, 
entire. — Chandl. — As.  Min.  219. 

Casa  Grande  {New  Navarre).  A building  of  the  antient  Mexicans.  It  consists 
of  three  floors,  with  a terrace  above  them,  and  without  any  entrance  into  the  under 
floor,  the  door  of  entrance  being  in  the  second.  From  a ladder  being  necessary,  it  was 
perhaps  designed  for  a fortress. 

Casina.  Casinum.  1.  Here  is  an  amphitheatre,  the  most  entire  of  every  monu- 
ment of  the  kind  : it  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and  seems  to  have  occupied  the 
centre  of  the  town.  It  is  entirely  round,  50  ft.  high  and  30  diam.  (Ohs.  siir  Vital. 
iii.  8.)  Montfaucon  (iii.  p.  2.  b.  2.  c.  8.)  says,  that  it  is  small,  and  has  nothing  re- 
markable. 2.  A theatre,  of  w'hich  only  the  scena  remains  against  the  side  of  the 
hill, semicircular,  260  feet  diam.  (Obs.  sur  V Ital.  \\\.  l\.)  3.  An  antienttemple,  in 

the  form  of  a cross,  which  might  invalidate  its  antientry,  if  it  was  not  built  without 
lime  or  cement.  It  is  now  the  chapel  of  a hermitage.  4.  A basin,  formed  by  a 
recess  of  the  hill,  was  the  spot  where  stood  the  famous  villa  and  gardens  of  V^arro.  (Id. 
iii.  ll.J  The  sight  of  the  famous  abbey,  now  Mont  Cassin,  is  that  part  of  the  temple 
of  Apollo,  which  Benedict  destroyed.  (Id.  14).  Montfaucon  (iii.  p.  i.  3.  c.  lb.)  says 
that  he  saw  some  remains  of  the  noted  aviary  of  Varro,  whose  description  he  gives, 
and  the  design  founded  upon  it  by  Ligorio. 

Cassope,  Cassiop^a,  Cassiope  (near  the  plain  of  Dramiscus,  and  the  mountain 
Olit  Zika,  about  4 hours  ride).  Here  is  the  largest  theatre  yet  discovered  in  Greece. 
The  form  is  a segment  of  a circle,  larger  than  a circle.  The  foundations  of  tlie  pros- 
cenium and  scena  yet  remain.  It  is  partly  cut  out  of  a rocky  eminence,  and  partly 
constructed  of  fine  hewn  stones,  in  the  style  called  Isodomon,  i.  e.  regular  courses,  and 
the  joint  above  resting  on  the  centre  of  the  subjacent  stone,  like  modern  work,  in 
brick  and  stone.  The  great  mass  of  ruins  jiresented  to  the  eye  is  very  picturesque. 

Castalian  Spring.  This  celebrated  stream  descends  through  a cleft  of  Parnassus, 
the  rock  on  each  side  high  and  steep,  ending  in  two  summits,  from  one  of  which, 
called  Hyampeia,  the  Delphians  threw  down  the  famous  iEsop.  By  the  stream, 
within  the  cleft,  are  small  broken  stairs  leading  to  a cavity,  in  which  is  water,  and  once 
perhaps  up  to  the  top.  Grooves  have  been  cut,  and  the  marks  of  tools  are  visible  on 
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the  rock  ; but  the  current,  instead  of  supplying  a fountain,  now  passes  over  its  native 
bed,  and  hastens  down  a course  deep  worn  to  join  the  Pleistus.  Close  by,  at  the  foot 
of  the  eastern  precipice,  is  a basin,  with  steps  on  the  margin,  once  probably  the  bath 
used  by  the  Pythia.  The  water  is  so  exceedingly  cold,  that  Chandler  thinks  the 
Pythia,  after  bathing,  might  have  given  rise  to  the  supposed  impulse  of  the  God. — 
Chandl.  Gr.  268. 

Castri  (in'the  plain  of  Lelevo,  Epirus).  An  ancient  city  upon  the  top  of  a beau- 
tiful hill,  almost  two  miles  in  circuit.  The  lower  part  of  the  walls  is  built  in  the 
pseudo-cyclopean  style,  with  superstructures  of  more  modern  date.  A marble 
cornice  in  the  chapel  of  a deserted  monastery  may  have  belonged  to  an  ancient 
temple. — Hughes,  ii.  328,  329.  The  city  to  which  this  magnificent  appendage  was 
annexed,  is  divided  into  two  parts,  of  nearly  equal  dimensions.  The  one  defended  by 
fortifications  of  great  strength ; the  other  merely  surrounded  by  a wall  of  moderate 
size.  The  form  is  a truncated  ellipse  ; the  outline  salient,  with  tow'ers  and  projecting 
angles,  like  a fortification  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  the  gates  protected  with  two 
square  outworks  on  one  side,  and  a crescent  on  the  other.  The  walls  of  the  Northern 
division,  which  is  upon  a moderate  eminence,  remain  very  perfect,  to  the  height  of 
fifteen,  and,  in  many  places,  twenty  feet.  They  are  built  in  the  fine  style  of  pseudo- 
cyclopean  masonry,  and  some  of  the  blocks  used  are  of  great  magnitude.  The  tower, 
bastions,  and  gateway  appear  to  have  been  constructed  with  very  considerable  skill. 
The  space  between  the  two  flanking  towers  of  the  principal  entrance  is  eleven  feet. 
There  were  scarcely  any  traces  of  edifices  in  the  interior,  except  a subterranean  re- 
servoir, supported  by  two  pillars  in  the  Acropolis,  and  the  base  of  several  columns  in 
the  lower  city,  which,  from  their  situation,  appear  to  have  once  belonged  to  a temple. 
The  circuit  of  the  Acropolis  was  about  770  yards,  whilst  the  lower  division  did  not 
exceed  650.  In  every  other  ancient  city  whose  ruins  Mr.  Hughes  had  observed,  or 
seen  described,  the  Acropolis  was  very  small  in  comparison  with  the  rest. — In  a 
further  account  he  says,  the  walls  of  its  fortress  are  from  11  to  12  feet  in  thickness, 
whilst  those  of  the  lower  city  appear  to  have  been  constructed  only  of  a single  stone, 
and  could  not  have  been  more  than  2 feet  broad  in  the  widest  part.  Some  defaced 
sculpture,  of  bad  execution,  lies  on  the  ground.  Perhaps  this  city  was  not  Cassopea, 
but  Passeron. — Hughes,  i.  487,  (where  a plan  of  the  city,  print  of  the  walling,  &c.) 
48S,  and  ii.  302.  In  the  works  there  is  much  resemblance  to  those  on  the  summit  of 
the  little  Doward,  in  Monmouthshire.  See  Gastrizza. 

Castula  (Spain,  now  Caslona).  Remains  of  an  aqueduct. 

Catania  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  ancient  Etna.  Of  the  remains,  Denon  at- 
tributes to  the  Greeks  the  Temple  of  Ceres,  and  the  great  and  little  theatres ; in  which 
opinion  he  is  supported  by  history;  to  the  Romans,  the  amphitheatre,  the  naumachia, 
the  gymnasium,  and  the  grand  aqueduct ; because  such  buildings  were  unknown  to 
the  Greeks  till  after  the  Roman  Conquest.  Superb  columns,  taken  from  the  ancient 
theatre,  adorn  the  front  of  the  principal  church,  built  by  Roger,  and  restored  on  the 
same  ruins  since  the  earthquake.  Before  the  portal  of  the  church,  the  baths  of  the 
ancient  city  were  discovered.  The  part  excavated  in  Denon’s  time,  though  only  a 
small  portion  of  the  old  edifice,  consists  of  an  external  gallery,  two  entrances,  and  an 
interior  peristyle,  which  is  composed  of  porticoes,  supported  by  pillars,  with  semi- 
circular arches,  lined  with  stucco,  formed  of  volcanic  ashes,  on  which  were  modelled 
various  figures  reposing  on  ornaments  of  fanciful  foliage.  The  mode  in  which  this 
work  was  executed  is  still  discoverable.  The  figures  were  traced  on  the  plaster  before 
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the  relievo  was  added.  Masses  were  then  placed  in  gross  materials,  and  in  another 
coating  the  work  was  finished.  [Thus  Denon : the  figures  were  probably  formed  by 
moulds,  while  the  work  was  moist.— F.J  In  the  thickness  of  the  walls  are  seen 
ancient  aqueducts,  with  a discharge  from  the  upper  parts,  for  the  waters.  The  doors 
were  fastened  to  stone  jambs  and  lintels. 

Amphitheatre.  The  singularity  here  consists  of  large  square  pilasters,  of  which 
the  cornice  formed  the  capitals.  The  other  parts  were  galleries  under  arcades  stair- 
cases, and  passages,  as  usual.  The  holes  for  the  timbers,  which  supported  the  canvass 
awmngs,  are  visible  ; and  the  edifice  is  built  with  a cement  as  hard  as  the  lava. 

Theatre.  This  edifice  was  magnificent.  The  stage  was  decorated  with  large 
granite  columns,  now  moved  to  the  front  of  the  great  church.  Close  to  this  theatre 
was  a smaller  one,  as  at  Pompeii,  intended  either  for  rehearsals,  or  performances  under 
cover,  or  musical  celebrations.  A chapel,  in  the  form  of  a rotunda,  probably  belonged 
to  the  Baths.  There  are  also  fragments  of  the  Temple  of  Ceres,  a nymphaeum,  the 
gymnasium,  and  a naumachia,  of  which  two  arches  in  the  aqueducts  are  visible  in  the 
lava.  In  the  garden  of  the  reformed  Franciscans  are  two  tombs,  one  square,  of  such 
thick  walls  that  it  probably  supported  a pyramid.  It  appears  to  be  Roman  from  the 
mattoni  (reticulated  work)  and  interior  niches.  The  other  is  circular,  coated  with 
stucco,  and  embellished  with  pilasters  and  a small  cornice.  The  inside  is  square, 
with  niches ; above  is  a rounded  platform,  on  which  probably  rested  a statue,  or 
cinerary  urn. — Denon,  36 — 72. 

Caudium,  or  the  Furcce  Caudince,  where  the  Romans  were  captured  by  the 
^mnites,  is  usually  placed  at  the  narrow  dell,  below  Arpaia,  or  that  which  leads  to 
Durazzano;  but  Swinburne  rejects  this  idea,  and  places  it  at  Montesarchio. — c.  i.  421. 

Cayster.  On  the  road  from  Sardes  to  Ephesus,  Chishull,  in  1699,  forded  the 
Cayster,  after  three  hours,  not  far  from  an  ancient  bridge  of  three  arches,  ranging  with 
the  bank,  which  shows  that  the  stream  has  changed  its  channel. 

Cenchre^  (Greece).  Traces  of  stone  foundations. — Walpole,  i.  343. 

Celenderis  (now  Gulnar,  in  Asia  MinorJ.  Remains  of  an  ancient  aqueduct, 
tombs,  and  subterraneous  vaults.  In  part  of  the  ruins  are  sepulchres  excavated  in  the 
rock,  older  than  the  early  periods  of  the  Roman  empire.  The  best-preserved  remains 
of  antiquity  are  a square  tower  upon  the  extremity  of  the  cape,  and  a monument  of 
white  rnarble  among  the  tombs.  The  latter  is  formed  of  four  open  arches,  supported 
upon  pilasters  of  the  Corinthian  order,  of  not  very  finished  workmanship,  and  the 
whole  is  surmounted  with  a pyramid,  the  apex  of  which  has  fallen.  Tesselated  pave- 
ments, sarcophagi,  fragments  of  columns  and  wrought  stones,  are  among  the  ruins. — 
Walpole,  ii.  242. 

CfiLENiE.  On  a hill,  near  Ishecleh,  Pococke  found  the  remains  of  an  ancient 
fortress,  and  in  the  town  pieces  of  pillars,  wrought  stones,  and  imperfect  inscriptions. 
Here  Chandler  places  Celaenae. — As.  Min.  241. 

Cemenelion  (now  Cimiez,  in  France).  Remains  of  an  amphitheatre ; part  of  its 
arches ; the  arena  vvell  preserved ; a gallery,  supported  by  three  arcades,  the  residence 
of  the  farmer  and  his  family  : it  is  thought  to  have  been  the  remains  of  an  ancient 
temple  of  Apollo  ; ruined  edifices  ; remains  of  an  aqueduct ; altars,  inscriptions,  &c. 
— Millin,  Midi  de  la  France,  ii.  549. 

Centuripa  (now  Centorhi),  a city  mentioned  by  Cicero.  Roman  baths  of  mattoni, 
coated  with  marble.  Five  great  arches  remain,  forming  niches,  which  have  evidently 
been  ornamented  with  pedestals  and  statues.  Fragments  of  other  buildings  occur. 
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As  the  city  was  built  on  five  points  of  rocks,  almost  like  a star-fish,  Denon  supposes 
some  arches  to  have  been  foundations  of  a causeway  for  passing  across  the  town  with- 
out returning  to  the  centre.  His  cellar  of  well-built  mattoni,  “ with  niches  in  the 
sides,  in  the  form  of  a basin,  cut  out  of  the  stone,”  was  probably  a mausoleum,  and 
the  niches  intended  for  cinerary  urns. — Denon,  8l  seq. 

CEPHissiiE  ( Greece).  The  villa  of  Herodes  Atticus  was  here  situated.  A little  to 
the  West  of  the  village  are  several  vestiges  of  antiquity,  of  which,  perhaps,  some  villa 
was  once  composed. — Dodwell,  i.  528. 

Cephissus  (^Greece).  Some  piers  of  the  bridge  remain.  The  epigram  inscribed  on 
it  is  preserved  under  the  name  of  Simonides. — Chandl.  Greece,  184. 

Cepus,  of  Strabo.  CEPi®  Milesiorum,  of  Pliny  ; now  probably  Sienna.  Here  are 
numerous  Milesian  sepulchres,  and  no  less  than  three  ancient  bridges  of  stone.  They 
consist  each  of  a single  arch,  formed  with  great  skill,  according  to  that  massive  solidity 
which  characterizes  works  of  remoter  ages. — Clarke,  ii.  77j  78. 

Cerynia  (Cyprus).  The  walls  appear  to  be  on  the  foundations  of  the  ancient.  It 
is  now  Gerines. 

Ceylon.  Cavern  temples,  of  uncertain  form,  the  statue  of  Bouddhou  being  either 
erect,  setting  with  crossed  legs,  or  lying  down  on  the  side,  according  to  the  form  of 
the  cave,  as  presumed. — Asiat.  Researches,  vii.  424. — Bomb.  Trans,  iii.  508.  M. 
Joinville  says,  that  near  the  temples  of  Ceylon  is  always  a monument  in  the  form  of  a 
cupola,  placed  on  a moulded  pedestal,  which  monument  contains  a particle  of  the 
bones  of  Bouddhou. — Ibid. 

Ch^ronea.  The  of  Walpole,  (i.  337.)  Caprana  oi  Clarke,  (vii.  181.) 

and  Kapourna  and  Choeroneia  of  Dodwell.  (i.  211.)  The  account  of  the  latter  is  as 
follows.  Square  towers,  belonging  to  the  walls  of  the  Acropolis,  are  in  some  places 
well  preserved,  and  the  nearly  regular  style  of  the  walls  shows  that  they  were  raised 
not  long  after  the  Macedonian  invasion.  Within  the  Acropolis  there  is  a large  pro- 
jecting wall,  which  has  been  built  to  support  a terrace.  In  all  other  places  of  Greece 
the  terrace  walls  are  straight.  Upon  this  bank  there  is  a dilapidated  church,  which 
probably  occupies  the  site  of  a temple.  Some  Ionic  fragments,  of  small  proportions, 
are  scattered  among  the  ruins.  The  theatre  stands  at  the  N.E.  foot  of  the  Acropolis, 
and  faces  the  plain.  It  is  the  smallest  in  Greece,  except  that  near  Messalogion,  but 
it  is  well  preserved.  Nothing  is  better  calculated  to  resist  the  invasions  of  time  than 
the  Grecian  theatres,  when  they  are  cut  in  the  rock,  which  is  generally  the  case,  at 
least  the  Koilon,  or  circular  part,  occupied  by  the  seats.  The  Koilon  of  this  theatre 
had  two  divisions  in  the  seats.  Each  division  was  formed  by  cutting  the  rock  down 
to  a thickness  several  times  higher  than  the  other  seats.  In  the  lower  range  were 
placed  the  Magistrates  and  others,  who  were  entitled  to  the  honour  of  the  Proedria, 
In  the  middle  range  were  the  populace,  and  in  the  upper  the  women.  In  large 
theatres,  there  were  sometimes  three  divisions  (the  Greek  Kerkydes  and  Roman 
Praecinctiones),  or  only  one,  or  none  at  all.  In  others,  smaller,  only  two.  The  seats 
are  intersected  by  small  steps.  Above  the  theatre  is  an  inscription  cut  in  the  rock. 
Dr.  Clarke  says,  that  this  theatre  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  ancient  in  Greece;  that 
the  seats,  the  marble  coverings  of  which  are  gone,  are  only  12  inches  high,  and  17i, 
broad  scarcely  leaving  sufficient  room  for  the  feet  of  the  spectators ; and  that  the  pro- 
scenium is  48  paces  in  width,  (vii.  181.)  Chandler,  I think,  queries  whether  the 
Greeks  did  not  sit  in  these  theatres  cross-legged,  in  the  modern  oriental  fashion. 
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There  are  also  remains  of  several  tombs,  of  the  Hypogsean  kind,  which  have  been 
excavated  by  the  ruins  on  the  Eastern  side  of  the  Acropolis.  The  Church  of  the 
Holy  Virgin  contains  an  ancient  chair,  or  throne,  of  white  marble,  curiously  orna- 
mented. Dr.  Clarke  (uhi  supra)  makes  it  a Aoyejov,  or  Thymele,  brought  from  the 
theatre.  These  were  frequent  in  Greece.  The  Thronos,  or  Proedria,  was  for  great 
statues,  not  only  of  marble,  but  of  ivory,  gold,  or  wood.  The  same  church  also  has 
two  ancient  circular  altars,  with  fluted  intervals,  in  the  manner  of  an  Ionic  or  Corin- 
thian column.  The  base  and  head,  which  are  also  circular,  project  from  the  body  of 
the  column,  and  the  former  to  such  a degree,  that  the  sacrifice  must  have  stood  at  an 
inconvenient  distance,  unless  it  was  surmounted  by  a table.  This  was  evidently  the 
case,  as  the  top  of  the  altar  was  hollowed  out  into  a square  form  for  receiving  the 
bottom  of  the  table.  Altars  of  this  kind  were  placed  on  the  road  sides  in  the  country. 
There  were  of  the  axopoi  and  avay^ouKToi  kind,  unstained  with  fire  and  blood,  being  set 
apart  for  exclusive  oblations  of  honey,  cakes,  and  fruit.  Harpocration  describes  this 
altar  as  Kiooves  ea-ro^u  Xrj-ycov,  a column  diminishing  towards  the  top.  Hesychius  calls  it 
Bfojuioff  €v  (T^riaTi  kjovos,  an  altar  in  the  form  of  a column.  They  are  common  in 
Greece,  and  frequently  formed  of  a coarse  black  stone.  Those  of  Chaeroneia  are, 
however,  of  white  marble.  They  also  obtained  in  Italy,  and  are  at  present  used  as 
pedestals  for  large  vases.  Their  height  is  about  three  feet.  They  are  never  inscribed, 
sometimes  not  fluted,  and  are  frequently  represented  on  painted  terra  cotta  vases. 
Dr.  Clarke  says,  that  the  altar  of  the  church  is  an  ancient  pedestal  of  blue  and  white 
marble.  Ub.  supr. — Near  the  Church  of  St.  Speridion  is  a spring.  Dr.  Clarke  men- 
tions a beautiful  ancient  fountain  of  five  mouths,  supplied  by  means  of  a small  aque- 
duct, with  a scattered  variety  of  ancient  blocks,  altars,  pedestals,  and  mutilated  in- 
scriptions. Near  this  spot  may  be  descried  several  fine  foundations.  The  angles  of 
this  foundation  are  formed  in  the  manner  of  those  in  which  the  steps  of  the  great 
temple  at  Paestum  are  fixed,  consisting  of  one  block  instead  of  two.  This  method  so 
evidently  contributes  to  stability  and  permanence,  that  it  is  surprising  it  has  not  been 
uniformly  adopted.  A little  further  in  the  plain  are  the  remains  of  two  Roman  struc- 
tures, of  brick,  perhaps  those  which  contained  the  two  trophies  erected  by  Sylla  for 
his  victory  over  Taxiles  and  Archelaus,  generals  of  Mithridates.  Near  a stream  and  a 
marsh,  proceeding  from  the  fountain,  is  the  supposed  spot  where  the  battle  was  fought 
between  the  Greeks  and  Philip  of  Macedon:  thus  Mr.  Dodwell.  Dr.  Clarke  men- 
tions besides — 1.  A singular  specimen  of  Greek  architecture,  in  a capital  somewhat 
like  the  Norman,  viz.  fluted  in  the  form  of  half  ox-horns,  cut  longitudinally,  the  broad 
end  uppermost,  and  a square  abacus.  2.  A range  of  ancient  tile-work,  perhaps  ap- 
pertaining to  remains  of  a small  temple,  presumed  of  Diana.  3.  The  vaulted  roof  of 
an  aqueduct,  formed  of  ancient  tiles.  4.  Four  fine  granite  columns  near  the  altar  of 
the  church.  5.  A beautiful  capital,  of  the  ancient  Corinthian  order,  like  that  de- 
scribed in  the  Antiquities  of  Thebes,  but  the  most  valuable  specimen  which  he  had 
any  where  seen,  the  workmanship  being  exquisitely  fine,  and  the  marble  uninjured. 
Forty  minutes  from  Chaeronea,  continues  Mr.  Dodwell  (i.  225),  on  the  banks  of  the 
Haemon,  is  a large  tumulus  on  the  left,  with  some  blocks  of  stone  about  it,  perhaps 
the  sepulchre  of  the  Theban  patriots  who  fell  in  the  battle.  Another  tumulus,  of 
still  larger  dimensions,  appears  on  the  right.  It  probably  constituted  the 
Srirxomot,  the  common  tomb  of  the  other  Greeks,  not  Thebans,  which  Pausanias  calls 
the  Polyandrion.  At  the  junction  of  the  Haemon  or  Thermodon,  with  the  Cephissos, 
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are  some  imperfect  traces,  probably  of  the  Temple  of  Hercules,  near  which  was  the 
principal  fury  of  the  battle.  Chaeronea  is  engraved  by  Mr.  Dodwell,  i.  220,  and  ii. 
243,  and  there  is  a further  account  of  it  in  Mr.  Walpole's  Turkey^  i.  337. 

Chalcedon.  Wittman  (103)  says,  that  the  village  of  Cady  Kui  now  occupies  its 
site.  The  very  splendid  “ Voyage  Pittoresque  de  Constantinople  et  de  Bosphore,”  by 
Treuttel  and  Wurtz,  Paris,  imp.  fob  1819,  says  the  same,  and  gives  a view  of  it. 

Chalcis  (Euboea).  It  is  supposed,  by  Pococke,  to  have  been  situate  at  Old 
Aleppo,  called  also  Kanasserin,  where  are  remains  of  the  foundations  of  the  city  walls, 
with  square  towers.  Mr.  Dodwell  (Greece.,  ii.  151)  gives  a view  of  it,  and  there  says, 
the  only  remains  at  present  visible  are  some  unintelligible  foundations  and  scattered 
blocks  ; some  subterraneous  chambers,  the  fountain  Arethousa,  and  springs  of  clear 
and  copious  water. 

Chaligh-Kavack.  a very  high  and  large  tumulus  near  here. — Clarke,  viii.  222. 

Chandwas  (Ceylon).  A cavern  temple,  with  a reclining  Buddh. — Bomb.  Trans. 
iii.  508.  note. 

Chaponnost  (France).  The  aqueduct  of  this  place,  which  is  near  Lyons,  with  its 
single  coat  of  plaister  in  the  form  of  Mosaick,  is  engraved  by  Millin,  in  his  Midi  de  la 
France,  (pi.  ix.  f.  4.)  The  aqueduct  above  ground,  he  says,  was  carried  upon  a massif 
of  masonry  when  the  elevation  was  not  above  five  or  six  feet,  or  by  arcades  when  the 
height  was  more  considerable.  These  arcades  have  a coating  of  small  stones  cut  in 
the  form  of  a lozenge,  and  which  form  a kind  of  pavement  of  Mosaick.  The  arcades 
are  separated  by  pillars,  which  have  a base  elevation  of  one  foot  two  inches  salient,  and 
are  formed  of  stones  not  coated.  These  piliers  are  composed  of  many  assises.  The 
largest  have  about  3^  feet.  Upon  each  of  these  great  assises  is  one  smaller,  which 
consists  of  two  rings  of  brass,  between  which  is  a band  of  cement,  of  about  an  inch. 
There  was  a chaque  prise  une  vanne  au  porte  a coulisse,  not  to  let  pass  but  a deter- 
minate quantity  of  water.  The  covering  of  the  arch  of  the  aqueduct  was  a little 
tomoie  to  favour  the  running  of  the  rain-water.  The  entrance,  to  clean  them,  was  by 
iron  gates,  en  forme  de  trappes,  placed  from  distance  to  distance. — i.  488,  9.  Note. 
[The  original  French  technical  terms  are  retained  to  avoid  error.] 

Chappoga  (Greece).  A village  near  Megalopolis.  Ancient  traces. — Dodwell, 

ii.377. 

Charadra  (Greece).  Remains  of  its  ancient  fortification. — Archoeolog.  xv.  318. 
Mr.  Walpole  says  (Turkey,  i.  319),  a Palaio  Castro,  at  the  entrance  of  a road  across 
Parnassus  to  Delphi,  seems  to  point  out  the  position  of  the  fort.  Mr.  Hughes  says, 
Charadra,  or  Charadnes,  is  now  the  Castle  of  Rogons,  in  Epirus.  Some  ancient 
outworks  lie  before  the  front  of  the  castle  itself.  It  is  entered  by  a fine  ruiried  gate- 
way, and  found  to  consist  of  three  courts,  each  diminishing  in  size.  The  lower  parts 
of  the  walls  exhibit  a very  excellent  specimen  of  the  ancient  pseudo-cycoplean 
masonry,  and  support  a superstructure  of  comparative  modern  date.  The  style  of 
building  indicates  three  different  aeras,  that  of  the  ancient  Grecian,  the  Roman,  and 
more  modern  Frank. — Hughes,  ii.  335. 

Chatelet.  In  the  year  1772,  excavations  were  made  on  a small  hill  of  Cham- 
pagne, the  site  of  a Roman  town,  destroyed  in  the  wars  of  Attila,  but  partially  pre- 
served by  being  covered  with  earth.  The  remains  of  about  ninety  houses,  eight  small 
crypts,  or  subterraneous  chapels,  with  a number  of  cellars,  cisterns,  and  wells,  have 
been  discovered.  The  streets,  which  were  regularly  paved,  and  quite  straight,  were 
only  from  1 5 to  20  feet  in  width.  The  houses  were  oblong,  and  founded  on  a bed  of 
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stone,  bound  together  with  lime.  Only  the  better  houses  had  crypts,  which  were  all 
nearly  of  one  form,  some  only  7 ft.  by  8,  others  9 by  15.  The  descent  to  them  was 
by  stone  stairs,  and  the  light  W'as  admitted  by  two  apertures.  The  cisterns  were,  in 
diameter,  from  6 to  3 feet,  in  depth  15  to  18.  Semicircular  openings,  resembling 
wells,  but  probably  drains  (as  there  are  no  springs  in  the  hill),  were  found  : in  none, 
except  one  55  feet  deep,  was  water  discovered.  Many  fragments  of  beautiful  pottery 
were  found  in  them.  There  was  also  discovered  water-pipes  made  of  wood,  some  of 
them  bound  with  iron  ; fragments  of  statues,  goblets ; spoons  of  various  shapes,  some 
oval,  others  circular ; lamps,  rings,  pins,  amulets,  weighing  scales,  surgical  instru- 
ments ; locks  and  keys,  some  of  copper,  some  of  iron,  the  smaller  on  rings,  and  many 
of  them  like  those  now  in  use  ; wheels,  nails,  dishes,  knives,  scissars  ; pieces  of  iron, 
secured  from  decay  by  a coating  of  hard  lime  ; pieces  of  bone,  and  styles,  for  writing 
on  wax  tablets,  of  from  3 to  4 inches  in  length.  Many  fragments  of  glass  were  also 
collected,  which  showed  that  the  manufacture  was  not  in  a state  of  infancy. — Gent. 

Mag.  June,  1S19,  551- 

Chemale  (supposed  the  ancient  Colonce).  Granite  columns,  inscriptions  in  the 
cemetery,  &c. — Clarhe,  iii.  187.  > 

Chemmis,  or  Panopolis  (now  Achmin).  Here  is  a building  buried  up  to  the  very 
roof;  no  doubt  the  temple  of  Pan,  consecrated  to  prostitution.  It  is  still  the  resi- 
dence of  Almehs  (musical  girls),  and  women  of  the  town.  (Denon,  iii.  gS.)  Savary 
agrees  with  Denon,  and  says,  that  among  the  ruins  are  stones  covered  with  hiero- 
glyphics, one  of  which  contains  the  signs  of  the  zodiac. 

Chenubis.  Within  a quarter  of  a league  are  two  tombs  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  and 
a small  sanctuary,  surrounded  by  a gallery,  and  having  a portico  in  front.  Of  the 
temple,  the  most  considerable  and  most  elevated  parts  consist  of  six  columns,  the 
capitals  of  three  of  which  belly  out,  while  those  of  the  three  others,  which  are  parallel 
to  them,  are  guttered,but  unfinished.  The  bases  of  a portico  are  seen  also  unfinished. 
There  is  a block  of  granite,  which  seems  to  have  belonged  to  a colossal  statue;  like- 
wise a basin  of  water,  the  circumference  decorated  by  a gallery,  the  gate  of  a sanc- 
tuary ; groups  of  figures,  the  heads  broken  off ; an  enclosure,  the  walls  built  of 
unbaked  bricks,  and  of  a conical  shape,  having  at  their  base  a thickness  of  upwards  of 
27  feet. — Denon,  ii.  271. 

Cherake  (a  village  in  Greece).  Perhaps  the  Demos  AtyjAoy ; there  are  blocks  of 
stone,  and  traces.  Near  the  sea  are  two  large  tumuli. — Dodwell,  i.  5^0. 

Chersonesus.  Ancient  sepulchres,  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  outside  the  walls,  con- 
taining recesses  for  the  bodies  ; each  tomb  being  closed  by  a single  stone.  Remains 
of  the  mole,  described  by  Strabo.  It  has  a shell  on  each  side,  constructed  with  im- 
mense masses  of  stone,  and  the  interval  filled  up  with  cement,  containing  fragments  of 
jjottery,  &c.  Two  strong  towers,  one  being  contiguous  to  the  bay,  were  entire  in 
1794.  The  plain  between  Chersonesus  and  Eupatorium  is  filled  with  ruined  buildings  ; 
and  upon  an  eminence  a very  large  tumulus.  Remains  of  earthern  vessels  are  very 
frequent. — Clarhe,  ii.  209 — 212. 

Chios.  An  isle.  Chandler  mentions  bas.-reliefs  and  marbles  in  the  walls  of 
houses,  and  over  the  gateways  of  houses.  An  oval  temple  of  Cybele  (according  to 
Chandler)  is  formed  on  the  top  of  a rock  ; in  the  centre  the  image  of  the  goddess,  the 
head  and  an  arm  wanting;  she  is  represented,  as  usual,  sitting.  The  chair  has  a lion 
carved  on  each  side  and  on  the  back.  The  area  is  bounded  by  a low  rim,  or  seat,  and 
is  about  five  yards  over.  The  whole  is  hewn  out  of  the  mountain,  is  rude,  indistinct. 
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and  probably  of  the  most  remote  antiquity.  It  has  been  erroneously  called  the  School 
of  Homer. — Chandl.  As.  Min.  53*  Mons.  Chosieul  Goulfier  (Voyage  yittoresque 
de  la  Grece,  Tom.  i.  pi.  47-  P-  9^)  says,  that  there  are  vestiges  of  the  temple  of 
Cybele,  vulgarly  called  the  school  of  Homer.  The  upper  part  of  the  rock  has  been 
flattened  and  excavated  to  form  an  oval  basin,  surrounded  with  a banquette.  In  the 
middle  is  a kind  of  seat,  upon  the  base  of  which  it  is  thought  that  small  heads  of  lions 
may  be  distinguished.  Chandler  thought  that  it  was  a temple  of  Cybele,  of  which  the 
seated  statue  had  been  broken,  and  of  which  the  mutilated  remains  offered  no  more 
than  the  seat  upon  which  it  was  placed.  Pococke’s  design,  he  adds,  is  purely  ima- 
ginary. 

CiCHYRUS.  See  Ephyre. 

Cilia  (or  Celeia  in  Stiria).  This  place  is  rich  in  ancient  monuments.  Many 
are  engraved  by  Boissard.  It  has  a temple,  &c. 

CiLMA  (or  Oppidum  Chilmanense,  now  Gelma,  in  Africa).  The  area  of  a temple 
still  remains. — Shaw,  II9. 

CiLTA  (Turkey).  The  village  Zeileti  is  built  upon  its  ruins. — Walpole,  ii.  78. 

CiMMERiuM  (now  Temrook).  The  ruins  of  the  fortress  assimilate  an  ancient  Greek 
castle,  upon  Macedonian  coins.  There  are  also  ancient  tombs,  subterraneous  excava- 
tions, and  tumuli.  One  of  these  old  barrows  included  a large  arched  vault.  The 
stones  of  the  sides  are  all  square,  perfect  in  their  form,  and  put  together  without 
cement.  The  roof  exhibits  the  finest  turned  arch  imaginable,  having  the  whiteness 
of  the  purest  marble.  An  interior  vaulted  chamber  is  separated  from  the  ©uter  by 
means  of  two  pilasters,  swelling  out  wide  towards  their  bases,  and  placed  one  on  each 
side  of  the  entrance,  the  inner  chamber  having  the  larger  of  the  two. — Clarke,  ii.  71. 

Cingulum.  This  is  a town  between  Loretto  and  Ancona,  built  by  Labienus,  one 
of  Caesar’s  generals.  Ruins. — Ohs.  sur  Vital,  ii.  l6y. 

CiRRHA.  The  modern  city  of  Galascidi. — Archceol.  Libr.  i.  II3.  Between  Cirssa 
and  Mount  Cirphis.  Ruins  at  a place  called  Xeropegano,  under  M.  Cirphis. — 
Hughes,  ii.  366 — 370. 

CiRTA.  See  CONSTANTINA. 

CiSTENE  (now  Castle- Rosso).  In  Plate  58  of  the  Ionian  Antiq.  col.  ii.  we  have 
the  ruins  of  the  theatre,  consisting  of  very  steep  seats,  cut  in  the  sides  of  an  artificial 
hill. 

CiTHAERON  (Greece).  Remains  of  an  ancient  fortress. — Walpole,  i.  332. 

Claros  (Ionia,  now  Zille).  Ancient  sepulchres  in  the  mountain  side,  close  by 
the  road  side;  one  hewn  in  the  rock  had  a narrow  door-way,  and  within,  along 
horizontal  niche,  or  transverse  cavity  for  the  body.  Farther  is  a well,  with  marble 
steps,  which  Chandler  thinks  to  be  the  prophetic  fountain  of  Apollo,  mentioned  by 
Pausanias  ; a small  rocky  promontory,  encompassed  with  a ruinous  wall  of  rough 
stone,  of  the  masonry  Pseudisodomum ; a theatre  of  the  same  materials;  the  heap 
of  a large  temple  ; pieces  of  marble,  wells,  &c. — Chandl.  As.  Min.  105. 

Clazomenae  (Ionia,  near  the  modern  Vourla).  Remains  of  the  famous  mole, 
ordered  by  command  of  Alexander,  which  converted  the  island  into  a peninsula.  It 
is  about  30  feet  wide.  On  the  West  side  it  is  fronted  with  a thick  strong  wall,  some 
pieces  appearing  above  the  water.  On  the  opposite,  is  a mound  of  loose  pebbles, 
shelving  as  a buttress  against  storms.  Traces  of  the  walls  are  found  by  the  sea  ; and, 
in  a hill,  are  vestiges  of  a theatre.  By  a tree  upon  it  is  the  cave  mentioned  by  Pau- 
sanias (p.  211),  described  by  Randolph  (Archipel.  l6S7)>  cut  out  of  firm  rock. 
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almost  square,  supported  by  four  pillars  of  the  same  rock.  To  the  eastward  is  part  of 
an  altar,  and,  in  the  middle,  a well. — Chandl.  As.  Min.  87. 

CLEONiE.  Considerable  ruins,  but  not  yet  sufficiently  explored.*— Argolis, 

p.  21. 

Clusium.  On  the  North  of  Radicofani. — Ohs.  sur  V Ital.  iii.  152. 

Cnidus.  The  ruins  of  it  are  at  Cape  Crio.  On  the  left  hand,  as  you  enter  the 
harbour  from  Cos,  are,  upon  a platform,  the  lower  parts  of  eleven  fluted  columns, 
standing,  and  of  very  small  dimensions.  Around  the  platform  is  a wall.  A sort  of 
quay  was  formed  round  the  port.  Beyond  the  fluted  columns  are  vaults  of  very 
modern  workmanship,  and  vestiges  of  building.  They  may  be  ascribed  to  the  times 
when  the  Knights  of  St.  John  occupied  these  parts.  Passing  on  Eastward,  you  come 
to  the  theatre  facing  the  S.  W.  with  thirty-six  rows  of  marble  seats,  part  of  the 
proscenium.  There  are  two  vaults  opposite  each  other.  On  the  summit  of  the  hill 
above  are  large  remains  of  a temple,  and  the  side  of  the  hill  is  faced  with  stone.  The 
ground  is  covered  with  fragments  of  white  marble  columns,  with  Ionic  capitals  ; sup- 
posed the  site  of  one  of  the  temples  of  Venus.  Below  the  hill  is  a large  area,  and 
under  it  one  larger.  There  are  extensive  foundations  lying  to  the  East  of  the  theatre 
and  temple,  but  no  inscription  or  memorial  of  the  ancient  city.  In  the  Southern 
harbour  of  Cnidus  (says  Mr.  Morrit’s  MS.  journal)  are  some  large  stones,  which  have 
served  for  the  foundation  of  a tower.  Mounting  a rock  extending  along  the  shore, 
we  came  in  view  of  the  broken  cliffs  of  the  Acropolis,  and  its  ruined  walls.  The 
foundations  and  lower  courses  of  the  city  walls  are  all  visible.  These  extended  from 
those  of  the  Acropolis  to  the  sea,  and  have  been  strengthened  by  towers  now  also  in 
ruins.  Above  us  was  a plain  wall  of  brown  stone,  with  a semicircle  in  the  centre  and 
terrace  in  front,  supported  by  a breast-work  of  masonry  facing  the  sea.  [The  use  of 
this  is  very  obscure.  It  most  resembles  a tribunal  or  hustings  for  addressing  the 
people. — jP.]  The  walls  are  terraces,  faced  with  stone,  and  square  towers  standing 
upon  them,  not  projecting  and  dividing  them  into  intervals,  like  those  of  Pompeii. 
Near  the  remains  of  the  theatre  are  the  foundation  and  ruins  of  a magnificent  Corin- 
thian temple,  of  white  marble;  and  several  beautiful  fragments  of  the  frieze,  cornice, 
and  capitals  lie  scattered  about;  the  few  bases  of  the  peristyle  remaining  in  their 
original  situation.  On  the  Eastern  shore  of  the  North  harbour  is  a still  larger  Corin- 
thian temple  in  ruins,  the  frieze  and  cornices  of  the  highest  and  most  beautiful  work- 
manship. Near  it  can  barely  he  traced  a smaller  temple  of  grey  veined  marble.  East- 
ward towards  the  Acropolis  are  several  arches  of  rough  masonry,  and  a breast-work, 
supporting  a large  area^  probably  the  ancient  Agora,  in  which  are  the  remains  of  a 
long  colonnade  of  white  marble,  and  of  the  Doric  order,  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  Stoa. 
Here,  also,  is  the  foundation  of  another  small  temple.  On  the  North  of  this  area  a 
broad  street  runs  from  the  port  towards  the  Acropolis,  terminating,  near  the  port,  in 
an  arched  gateway  of  plain  and  solid  masonry.  Above  this  are  the  foundations  of 
houses  on  platforms,  rising  towards  the  outward  wall.  Traces  of  a cross  street  occur 
near  the  theatre  and  the  Acropolis,  of  which  nothing  is  left  but  a few  ruined  walls,  of 
strong  brown  stone,  the  same  as  is  used  for  the  substruction  of  the  platforms  into 
which  the  hill  is  cut.  A few  marbles,  grooved,  to  convey  water  from  the  hill  of  the 
Acropolis,  are  scattered  on  part  of  this  ground,  and  we  could  see  the  covered  conduits 
of  marble  wherein  it  had  ’been  conveyed.  An  isthmus,  in  Strabo  s time,  an  artificial 
mole,  sejiarated  the  two  harbours.  An  arch  still  remains  on  the  side  of  it,  probably  a 
part  of  it.  The  part  on  the  North,  which,  Strabo  says,  was  shut  in  by  flood-gates,  and 
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two  towers,  are  still  to  be  traced,  at  the  entrance  to  which  the  gates  were  fixed.  It 
contained,  he  says,  twenty  Triremes.  I’he  Southern  port  is  much  larger,  and  is 
protected  from  the  open  sea  by  a mole  of  large,  rough,  unhewn  stone,  which  still 
remains.  Beyond  the  ports,  to  the  West,  was  the  ancient  town,  rising  like  a theatre, 
says  Strabo,  but  only  foundations  of  the  houses  can  be  traced  ; no  temples,  ornamented 
buildings,  or  marbles. — Clarke,  iii.  260 — 273. 

CoLOMBE,  St.  (France).  A Souterrain  under  a vineyard,  communicating  with 
many  others.  Chorier,  in  his  very  scarce  work,  the  Recherches  sur  les  Antiquitds 
de  la  ville  de  Vienne,  Lyon,  i659j  l2mo.  gives  an  ample  description  of  it.  He  thinks 
that  it  was  an  Ergastulum,  (See  Encycloped.  of  Antiq.  i.  p.  375)  i-  e.  a place  in  which 
the  ancient  Romans  imprisoned  their  slaves,  and  he  is  supported  by  a passage  of 
Columella,  where  that  author  recommends  to  the  father  of  a family,  who  has  a great 
number  of  slaves  for  the  cultivation  of  his  lands,  &c.  that  his  Ergastula  should  be 
subterranean,  and  only  be  lighted  by  a narrow  window,  that  the  slaves  might  not 
escape.  Millin  saw,  at  this  place,  a double  sarcophagus  and  inscriptions. — Midi  de  la 
France,  ii.  5,  6‘. 

CoLONiA  Augusta  (Africa).  The  Zucehabari  of  Ptolemy.  Now  El  Khadarah. 
Ruins,  about  three  miles  in  circumference. — Shaw. 

Colon.®  (now  the  Turkish  village  Chemali).  The  portico  of  a mosque  is  sup- 
ported by  broken  columns,  and  in  the  wall  are  marble  fragments : in  the  court,  a 
plain  chair  of  marble,  almost  entire,  and,  under  the  post  of  a shed,  a pedestal,  with  a 
moulding  cut  along  one  side,  and  an  inscription  in  Latin,  which  shows  it  once  be- 
longed to  a statue  of  Nero,  nephew  of  the  emperor  Tiberius.  Other  marbles  and 
inscriptions. — Chandl.  As.  Min.  34.  Dr.  Clarke  says,  that  he  copied  several  inscrip- 
tions in  the  cemetery,  and  saw  granite  columns  lying  about. — iii.  187. 

Coloss.®.  According  to  Picenini,  beyond  Chonos,  where,  for  a mile  after  passing 
a river,  are  pieces  of  columns.  Pococke  does  not  distinguish  between  Chonos  and 
Colossae. 

CoMBURGUS.  Many  ruins  about  it. — Jackson's  Journey  from  India,  p.  240. 

CoNSTANTiNA  (or  Cirta,  or  Cirta  Sittianoum  in  Africa).  Here  are  broken  walls, 
columns,  and  other  ruins.  Besides  the  general  traces  of  a diversity  of  ruins,  scattered 
all  over  the  place,  we  (says  Shaw)  have  still  remaining,  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  those 
capacious  cisterns  which  received  the  water  brought  thither  from  Physgeah,  formerly 
a Roman  city,  by  an  aqueduct,  a great  part  of  which  still  remains,  and  is  very  sump- 
tuous. The  cisterns,  which  are  about  twenty  in  number,  make  an  area  of  fifty  yards 
square.  The  gate  is  of  a beautiful  reddish  stone,  not  inferior  to  marble,  well  polished 
and  shining,  the  side  plates  or  pillars  whereof  are  naturally  moulded  in  pannels;  there 
are  also  altars.  Another  smaller  gate,  leading  to  a bridge  as  we  account,  was  a master- 
piece of  its  kind,  the  gallery  and  the  columns  of  the  arches  being  adorned  with 
cornices  and  festoons,  ox-heads  and  garlands.  The  key-stones,  likewise,  of  the  arches 
are  charged  with  caducei  and  other  figures.  There  is  also  the  figure  of  a female  above 
two  elephants  (engraved  p.  61) ; an  inscription  ; bases  and  pedestals  of  a magnificent 
portico  ; remains  of  a triumphal  arch,  called  Caper  Goulah,  consisting  of  three  arches. 
All  the  mouldings  and  friezes  are  curiously  embellished  with  the  figures  of  flowers 
between  axes  and  other  ornaments.  The  Corinthian  pilasters,  erected  on  each  side  of 
the  grand  arch,  are  pannelled  like  the  gates  of  the  city,  in  a style  and  fashion  peculiar 
to  Cirta. — Shaw,  61,  62. 
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Constantinople.  I shall  give  the  catalogue  of  the  antiquities  here,  as  noticed  by 
Peter  Gyllius,  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

B.  i.  c.  10.  A Nymphocum,  adorned  with  forty-five  marble  pillars,  supporting  a 
brick  roof ; an  old  Basilica,  with  buildings  like  wings,  each  of  which  was  divided  into 
sixty  apartments,  all  arched.  Mr.  Dallaway  (Constantinople,  65)  mentions  a building 
said  to  have  been  part  of  the  Questor’s  palace,  now  a hospital  for  lunatics. 

C.  12.  Arches  of  an  aqueduct.  C.  16.  Another  aqueduct.  Mr.  Dallaway  fCon- 
stantinople,  l lOj  says,  that  the  aqueduct  of  Valens  is  extremely  massive,  built  like  the 
walls,  with  alternate  courses  of  Koman  tiles,  and  having  in  parts  a double  arcade.  Of 
the  vast  cisterns  mentioned  by  Gyllius,  two  remain,  of  the  work  of  Constantine.  Dr. 
Clarke  (iii.  4)  says  that  they  are  supported  by  granite  columns  and  marble  pillars.  In 
the  splendid  f^oyage  Pittoresque  of  Constantinople,  from  Mr.  Meling’s  Drawings, 
published  at  Paris,  Imp.  fol.  1819,  is  a view  (No.  45)  of  the  grand  arcade  of  the 
aqueduct  of  Baktche-Kieui,  ascribed  to  the  emperor  Justinian,  four  leagues  from 
Constantinople.  There  are  tiers  of  double  arches,  and  buttresses  of  a singular  form. 
The  pointed  Gothic  arch  appears  in  two  instances.  A remarkable  singularity  in  the 
aqueduct  of  Justinian,  and  not  known  in  any  other  monument  of  the  kind,  is,  that  we 
may  travel  the  length  of  the  two  stories,  even  on  horseback,  all  the  piers  being  per- 
forated on  purpose.  The  stair-case,  which  conducts  to  the  upper  story,  is  worked  in 
the  thickness  of  the  first  piers,  and  the  road,  which  abuts  at  the  foot  of  this  stair-case, 
traversed  the  mass  of  the  neighbouring  masonry.  The  preceding  description  applies 
to  its  situation  in  the  village  of  Bourgas,  of  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  give 
it  the  name.  The  space  which  it  occupies  is  420  feet,  and  it  is  107  feet  in  its  highest 
elevation.  More  thick  in  the  base  than  in  the  upper  part,  it  has  two  stories,  pierced 
each  with  four  grand  arcades,  which  correspond.  They  are  supported  by  piers, 
against  which  lean  buttresses,  (s' appuient  des  eperons,)  and  which  are  themselves 
pierced  with  unequal  arches  of  three  diflferent  heights.  To  the  body  of  the  aqueduct 
is  joined,  on  each  side,  a mass  of  masonry,  w'hich  is  raised  even  to  the  summit  of  two 
hills  that  it  unites.  Some  openings  have  also  been  worked  in  these  masses  to  di- 
minish the  volume,  and  make  them  accord  as  much  as  possible  with  the  rest  of  the 
edifice,  (no  pages.) 

C.  18.  T' he  Pillar  of  Arcadius  (or,  according  to  some,  of  Theodosius),  only  the 
base  remaining.  Dr.  Clarke  (iii.  64)  calls  it  the  column  of  Arcadius  [as  does  Dr. 
Smith,  iMisc.  Curios,  iii.  45,]  formerly  standing  in  the  forum  of  that  emperor,  and 
containing  very  fine  bas-reliefs,  engraved  by  Banduri.  [It  is  also  engraved  by 
Du  Cange,  L.  i.  7.9.] 

C.  19.  The  walls.  C.  20.  The  Of  both  which  below. 

B.  ii.  c.  3.  The  Church  of  St.  Sophia,  built  by  Justinian. 

C.  11.  The  Hippodrome,  now  remaining,  with  its  obelisk;  engraved  by  Wheler 
and  Montfaucon.  Mr.  Dallaway  says  (Constantinople,  66)  that  the  area  is  250  paces 
long,  and  150  wide.  The  Hippodrome,  says  Dr.  Clarke,  (iii.  74.)  remains  in  the  state 
in  which  it  was  left  by  the  Greeks.  It  had  formerly  two  obelisks;  upon  the  base  of 
that  which  remains  is  a representation  of  the  Hippodrome  ; and  how  the  obelisk  was 
placed  upon  the  pedestal  by  the  emperorTheodosius,  is  accurately  engraved  in  Wheler. 
It  was  by  means  of  windlasses  and  pullies  worked  simultaneously.  Mr.  Dallaway  says, 
that  the  obelisk  was  brought  from  Thebes,  and  cost  thirty-two  days  in  erecting,  at 
the  command  of  Theodosius.  Ihe  base  is  7 high,  but  sculptured  in  so  poor  a 
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style  as  to  evince  the  decay  of  the  arts.  ('p.  6j.)  A grand  view  of  the  Hippodrome, 
as  it  now  is,  is  given  in  the  superb  “ Voyage  Pittoresque"'  before  quoted,  pi.  10,  and 
another  of  the  obelisks  in  the  Almeidas,  in  Count  Forbin's  Levant,  pi.  4. 

B.  iii.  c.  3.  Pillar  of  Constantine,  now  standing,  composed  of  seven  large  cy- 
linders of  porphyry,  without  the  base,  the  joints  covered  with  wreaths  of  laurel.  This 
is  all  which  remains  of  the  Forum  of  Constantine,  the  ground  being  wholly  built 
upon.  Sir  G.  Wheler  has  engraved  this  column. 

L.  ii.  c.  13.  The  Serpentine  column.  The  three  bodies  of  the  serpents  only 
remain.  One  of  the  heads  was  broken  off  by  Mahomet  II.  with  a single  stroke  of 
his  battle-axe,  in  proof  of  his  strength,  and  the  other  two  were  taken  away  in  1700. 
(Dallaway,  69.)  The  column  of  the  three  serpents,  which,  Eusebius  says,  represented 
the  Python,  once,  according  to  Dr.  Clarke,  supported  the  golden  tripod  at  Delphi, 
(iii.  74,  82.)  Others  make  it  only  a copy. 

L.  iv.  c.  8.  A Pillar  of  the  Emperor  Marcian,  engraved  by  Sir  George  Wheler. 
The  Brazen  Column,  or  Colossus  Structilis,  was  renewed  by  Porphyrogenites,  and 
covered  with  plates  of  gilt  bronze.  (Dallaivay,  69.)  Dr.  Clarke  says  (iii.  49)  that  the 
Mosques  are  full  of  ancient  columns  ; and  that  in  the  Mosque  Osmania  is  the  Soros 
of  red  porphyry,  called  the  tomb  of  Constantine.  Wittman  (p.  75)  mentions  a ruined 
palace,  ascribed  to  Belisarius. 

Du  Cange  (L.  i.  p.  l)  gives  us  a bird’s-eye  view  of  the  city  in  1422,  before  it  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Turks.  The  most  remarkable  features  are  a double  wall  on  the  land 
side.  All  the  plates  of  Du  Cange  and  Wheler  are  copied  in  a translation  of  Gyllius, 
published  by  John  Ball,  of  C.  C.  C.  Oxon,  8vo.  1729. 

Dr.  Clarke  (viii.  165 — 177)  gives  us  the  following  summary  of  certain  Antiquities 
of  Constantinople.  The  outer  wall  of  Theodosius  remains  in  its  original  state  ; and 
the  aqueduct,  built  by  the  Roman  emperors,  still  supplies  the  inhabitants  with  water. 
There  are  also  very  magnificent  cisterns,  with  roofs  of  pillars  and  arches,  constructed 
for  the  ancient  city.  A large  structure  on  the  side  of  the  Hippodrome  was  probably 
part  of  the  Basilica.  The  aqueduct,  by  which  the  cisterns  of  the  city  were  supplied, 
was  first  erected  by  Hadrian,  and  repaired  by  the  later  emperors.  It  consists  of  a 
double  tier  of  arches,  built  with  alternate  layers  of  stone  and  brick,  similar  to  the  work 
seen  in  the  walls  of  the  city.  The  wall  of  Theodosius  begins  at  the  Heptapyrgium, 
or  Castle  of  Seven  Towers.  The  wall  was  flanked  with  a double  row  of  mural  towers, 
and  defended  by  a foss  rather  more  than  eight  yards  wide.  The  same  promiscuous 
assemblage  of  the  works  of  ancient  art,  columns,  inscriptions,  bas-reliefs,  &c.  seen  in 
the  walls  of  all  the  Greek  cities,  are  here  remarkably  conspicuous.  The  old  walls  of 
Byzantium  were  of  Cyclopean  structure.  They  were  made  with  such  immense 
quadrangular  masses  of  stone,  and  so  skilfully  adjusted,  that  the  marvellous  masonry, 
instead  of  disclosing  to  view  the  separate  parts  of  which  it  consisted,  seemed  like  one 
entire  mass.  See  Herod.  L.  iii.  The  walls,  says  Mr.  Dallaway,  are,  from  their 
number  of  towers,  &c.  a very  grand  scene.  What  is  singular  is,  there  are  three 
distinct  walls  and  ditches  between  each  of  the  gates.  These  walls  were  originally 
built  by  Constantine,  restored  by  Theodosius  the  younger,  in  447>  augmented  by 
other  emperors.  I’he  gates  generally  consisted  of  one  plain  circular  arch,  and  another 
on  the  side  perforated  through  a bastion,  or  tower,  of  solid  masonry,  without  internal 
chambers.  In  the  Superb  Voyage  of  M.  Meling,  before  quoted,  is  a view  of  the  Seven 
Towers,  (pi.  2.) 

Two  of  the  towers  (of  the  celebrated  Seven  Towers)  form  the  sides  of  the  triumphal 
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arch  of  Constantine.  It  is  not  possibletojudgeof  the  ornaments  of  this  arch,  as  they  are 
placed  above  ninety  feet  high,  and  have  been  pulverised  by  artillery  ; but,  in  the  interior 
of  the  first  inclosure,  there  is  still  entire  avast  escutcheon,  surmounted  by  a crown  of 
laurel.  At  the  sides  of  the  arch  are  two  lateral  gates,  of  a round  form,  at  present  blocked 
up  by  masonry.  Thearch  is  also  obstructed  by  two  stories  of  dungeons,  which  have  been 
built  by  the  Turks.  The  small  lateral  gate  to  the  left,  which  is  walled  up,  has  been 
converted  into  a powder-magazine.  From  this  to  the  second  marble  tower  the  rampart 
has  a continuation  of  the  frieze,  partly  destroyed  by  a vast  breach,  repaired  with  bricks. 
The  first  marble  tower  is  100  feet  high,  with  a platform,  built  of  marble  from  top  to 
bottom.  The  frieze  is  in  good  preservation  : at  its  N.  and  S.  angles  there  are  two 
eagles,  of  Roman  sculpture,  although  badly  executed. — Archceol.  libr.  i.  II7. 

Pera,  or  Galata,  encloses  the  antient  Sycce,  but  there  are  no  remains  of  it  : the 
old  pillars,  in  some  mosques,  being  said  to  be  imported  by  the  Genoese. 

CoNTRALATOPOLis.  Here  is  a small  temple,  in  a very  ruinous  state,  but,  notwith- 
standing, very  picturesque  and  singular  in  its  plan,  as  well  as  in  several  of  its  parts. 
It  consists  of  a portico,  with  four  columns  in  front,  two  pilasters  and  two  columns  in 
the  depth,  with  a sanctuary  in  the  middle,  and  two  lateral  apartments.  Within  the 
portico  is  a door,  cut  out  of  the  lateral  wall.  A singularity  in  the  elevation  of  this 
edifice  is,  that  the  capitals  of  the  two  pillars  in  the  middle  of  the  portico  are  in  relief 
at  their  summit,  while  those  of  the  columns  at  each  extremity  are  guttered.  The  cir- 
cumference of  the  temple,  within  which  were  contained  the  lodgings  of  the  priests, 
may  be  in  part  distinctly  made  out,  and  this  inclosure  is  somewhat  elevated  above  the 
very  small  city  of  Contralatopolis,  which  was  built  round  the  compass  of  this  monu- 
ment.— Denon,  ii.  268. 

Copace  Lake.  See  Bceotia  Calabothra. 

CoPHTOS.  Remains  of  the  great  basin  for  the  port  still  subsist  among  the  sands. 
Savary  s Egypt,  ii.  22. — Denon  (ii.  201.)  says,  it  is  now  only  distinguished  by  an 
extensive  heap  of  ruins. 

Cora  (Italy).  Cycoplean  walls  resembling  those  of  Tyrins  and  Mycense.  It  has 
besides  two  Dorick  Temples. — Eustace  ii.  300. 

CoRCYRA  (Corfu).  The  ancient  names  are  Schoeria — Phceacia — Drepaire — Mak- 
ris — Argos  Kerkuraor  Korkyra,  in  Latin  Corcyra,  now  Kop<poi.  The  colony  from  Corinth 
under  Chersicrates  no  doubt  established  themselves  here.  Nothing  is  seen  above 
ground  of  the  remains  of  the  antient  city,  except  some  frusta  of  large  columns,  which 
from  their  having  flutings  without  intervals,  were  evidently  of  the  Dorick  order.  They 
have  a large  square  base,  which  forms  but  one  mass  with  the  column,  a singularity  of 
which  Mr.  Dodwell  never  observed  any  other  example.  The  place  is  now  called 
Palaiopoli.  Here  are  also  the  remains  of  an  ancient  building,  ajqiarently  the  cella  of 
a Temple,  composed  of  parallelogram  blocks  of  moderate  dimensions,  and  now  con- 
verted into  a church.  Over  the  entrance  of  another  church  built  by  the  Emperor 
Jovianus  is  the  well-known  inscription,  in  which  the  enthusiastic  Iconoclast  (See 
IVheler,  vol.  i.)  boasts  of  having  destroyed  the  temples  and  altars  of  the  Greeks. 
Here  are  some  remains  of  a fortress  on  Mount  St.  Angelo,  a pointed  hill,  seen  from 
the  old  port,  which,  according  to  Andrea  Marmora,  was  built  by  the  Emperor  Michael 
Comnenus.  This  may  be  Mount  Istorie. — Dodwell,  i.  33* 

Cordova.  An  inscription  on  a pillar  of  green  stone  by  Augustus,  mentioning  that 
he  paved  the  way  from  Cordova  to  Astigi,  stood  here,  at  least  in  the  l6th  century. 
(Gen.  Hist,  of  Spain,  111).  The  general  geographical  compendia  say,  that  the  ca- 
thedral was  built  by  the  Moors  for  a mosque  out  of  the  ruins  of  a Roman  temple. 
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Corinth.  Stuart  (iii.41.)  and  Le  Roy  (Ruines  de  Grece,  iii,  pi.  xi.)  give  us  the 
ruins  of  a Doric  temple.  The  shafts  of  the  columns  are  of  one  block.  The  diminu- 
tion of  the  shafts  begins  at  the  bottom.  The  architraves  are  of  one  stone  from  centre 
to  centre  of  the  columns.  A modern  traveller  (Archceol.  lihr.  i.  27.)  says,  that  its 
antient  ruins  consist  only  of  eleven  Doric  columns  ; that  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Geranien 
are  warm  springs,  where  may  formerly  have  been  the  baths  of  Helen  ; and  that  under 
die  thickets  on  the  site  of  thestadium  are  probably  fine  remains.  From  hence  towards 
the  mountain  and  citadel  of  Acro-Corinth  are  to  be  seen,  every  where  in  the  precipices, 
whole  or  dilapidated  shafts,  and  even  entire  columns,  of  the  finest  marble.  This  citadel, 
which  no  Christian  is  permitted  to  enter,  is  said  to  contain  still  more  precious  apart- 
ments, particularly  the  Pyrenean  fountain,  built  entirely  of  white  marble,  a quantity 
of  basso  relievos,  and  some  undescribed  inscriptions.  Dr.  Clarke  says,  vi.  552 — 7, 
The  temple  contains  only  seven  columns  upright,  five  of  which  support  an  en- 
tablature. Each  column  consists  of  one  entire  piece  of  stonej  but  their  height, 
instead  of  six  diameters,  the  true  proportion  of  the  Doric  order,  does  not  amount  to 
four.  A considerable  ruin  of  brick  work  may  have  been  part  of  the  Gymnasium 
There  are  also  ruins  of  a building  of  brick  and  tiles,  uncertain  what — upon  the 
isthmus  vestiges  of  very  ancient  building — distinct  traces  of  the  old  vallum, — con- 
siderable remains  of  the  Temple  of  Neptune,  still  a place  of  worship — Sepulchral 
caves, — towards  the  Acro-Corinthus  a lofty  and  very  entire  Tumulus, — remains  of 
a very  ancient  paved  way  near  the  gate  of  the  citadel. — At  the  Isthmus  the  stone 
work  and  some  benches  of  the  Stadium  remain, — ruins  of  the  Theatre  also.  Not  a 
column  of  the  Temple  of  Neptune  is  standing  ; and  the  capitals  are  for  the  most 
part  destitute  of  the  rich  foliage  of  the  acanthus.  Mr.  Dodwell  (ii.  I92)  thus 
illustrates  and  augments  the  preceding  accounts.  On  the  nearest  part  of  the  Isthmus, 
about  three  miles  to  the  East  of  Corinth,  and  probably  on  the  place  where  the  games 
were  celebrated,  are  seen  the  remains  of  a spacious  Theatre  and  a Stadium  ; and  less 
than  a mile  from  Corinth,  in  the  same  direction,  the  circuit  and  arena  of  a Roman 
Amphitheatre  are  still  visible.  The  only  Grecian  ruin  which  at  present  remains  at 
Corinth  is  the  Doric  Temple,  which  from  being  published  by  Stuart,  (iii.  c.  6.)  re- 
quires little  or  no  additional  description.  At  present  only  seven  columns  are  standing. 
They  rest  upon  the  steps.  It  is  not  known  to  what  deity  this  temple  was  dedicated. 
It  is  probably  the  most  ancient  remaining  in  Greece,  if  we  may  judge  by  its  massive 
and  inelegant  proportions.  The  columns  are  each  composed  of  one  block  of  cal- 
careous stone,  which  being  of  a porous  quality  was  anciently  covered  with  stucco  of 
great  hardness  aud  durability.  A similar  experiment  has  been  practised  in  all  the 
temples  of  Greece,  Sicily,  and  Italy,  where  the  columns  are  of  common  stone.  Mr. 
Dodwell  observed  no  remains  of  the  order  of  architecture  w'hich  is  said  to  have  been 
invented  at  Corinth,  nor  did  he  perceive  in  any  part  of  the  Isthmus  the  acanthus 
plant,  which  forms  the  principal  distinctive  characters  of  the  Corinthian  capital. 
There  are  several  shapeless  and  uninteresting  masses  of  Roman  remains,  composed 
of  bricks,  one  of  which  seems  to  have  been  a bath,  resembling,  in  some  respects,  that 
of  Dioclesian  at  Rome,  but  little  more  than  the  foundations  and  lower  walls  are  re- 
maining. The  Acro-Corinthus  forms  the  vignette  of  chapter  viii.  in  Hughes’s 
Albania.  On  the  road  to  Cenchrae,  Mr.  Walpole  observed  two  Roman  sepulchres 
of  masonry,  faced  with  tesselate  brick  work,  i.  343.  At  the  foot  of  the  Acro-Corin- 
thus are  some  ancient  blocks  of  stone. — Cell's  Argolis,  141. 

CoRNETTO  (near  Civita  f^ecchia  in  Italy).  Here  are  some  tombs,  where  have  been 
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found  some  fine  paintings  engraved  in  Dempster,  (Etrur.  p.  8SJ  and  mentioned  by 
fVinckelman,  Art.  W.  103.  ^ 

CoRONEA  (supposed  Granizza).  A tower  of  about  twenty  feet  square,  of  ancient 
and  most  solid  construction. — Walpole,  i.  337. 

CoRSEULT.  This  is  a village  near  Dinant,  in  Britanny,  and  was  the  antient  city  of 
the  Curiosolites.  It  contains  large  remains  of  walls  and  buildings  of  stone  and  bricks 
a church  built  with  the  wrecks  of  other  edifices,  and  more  especially  the  ruins  of  an 
octagon  temple  of  the  Gauls,  half  of  whichis,  orwas,  entire.  It  seemsto have  never  been 
covered.  It  is  constructed  within  and  without  with  little  stones  of  four  inches  square 
skilfully  disposed  in  right  lines.  The  walls  are  made  of  lime  and  sand,  and  have  a 
great  many  holes,  which  were  never  stopped,  says  one  account ; but  others  add,  that 
they  were  probably  filled  with  large  hewn  stones,  taken  away  to  be  used  in  other 
buildings.  From  fragments,  there  is  supposed  to  have  been  a column  in  every  angle. 
On  the  sides  of  the  temple  there  are  some  vestigia  of  a little  hill,  or  mount,  covered 
with  a cement  laid  upon  stones,  which  are  laid  together  uncemented. — See  Mein. 
Acad.  B.  Lettr.  S^c.  i.  259. — Montfauc.  Suppl.  ii.  b.  8.  c.  6‘. 

Cortona  (Italy).  Some  remains  of  its  walls. — Eustace,  \n.  ^'21. 

CoRYCiAN  Cave.  This  is  still  to  be  seen,  and  the  present  appearance  exactly  cor- 
responds with  the  description  of  Pausanias.  The  natives  pretend  that  it  will  con- 
tain 3000  persons. — Clarke's  Tomb  of  Alex.  153.  This  cave  is  now  called  Sarandauli, 
or  cave  of  the  Forty  Courts. — Clarke,  Ess.  Alex.  152.  See  also  Trav.  vii.  236. 
Hughes  says  (ii.  353)  that  Mr,  Raikes’s  account  in  Walpole  is  extremely  interesting. 

Cos  (now  Stancho).  Several  fragments  of  antique  statues,  ceilings,  inscriptions,  &c. 
(Wittman,  II4.  Clarke's  Alexander,  The  latter  author,  in  his  Travels,  mentions 
remains  of  marble  columns,  altars  hollowed  out  for  mortars  to  bruise  corn;  a supply 
of  water  by  means  of  an  ancient  aqueduct,  and  the  fountain  of  Hippocrates.  It  is  a 
cave,  formed  with  great  art,  partly  in  the  solid  rock,  and  partly  with  stone  and  stucco 
on  the  side  of  the  mountain.  Within  this  cave  is  an  arched  passage  at  the  bottom  of 
which  the  water  flows  through  a narrow  channel, as  clear  as  crystal.  It  connects  it 
with  a lofty  vaulted  chamber  cut  in  the  rock,  and  shaped  like  a beehive,  with  an 
aperture  at  the  top  admitting  air  and  light  from  the  surface  of  the  mountain.  It  may 
be  as  old  as  the  age  of  Hippocrates,  setting  aside  the  notion  entertained  concerning 
the  supposed  epoch  of  domes  and  arches,  (iii.  25 1.  257.  262.)  In  vol.  v.  p.  442,  he  says, 
that  Cos  contains  fragments  only.  M.  Choiseul  Gouffier  has  engraved  the  famous 
plane  tree,  with  its  branches,  supported  by  columns  of  marble  and  granite : in  his 
Coy  age  Piltoresque  de  la  Grece,  pi.  59.  i.  105,  106. 

CosciNiA  (probably  Jpsili  Hissar).  Inscriptions,  and  a few  other  remains. — 
Chandler,  As.  Min.  219. 

CosiMATO,  St.  a convent,  10  miles  from  Tivoli.  An  arch  of  the  Claudian  aque- 
duct remains  perfect  under  the  mountain.  The  site  of  Horace’s  villa  is  three  miles 
off. — Starke,  i.  55* 

CossA  (Italy).  Cyclopean  walls  ; at  bottom  polygons,  the  upper  stones  in  courses, 
engraved  in  Antichi  monumenti  per  servire  all'  opera  intitolata  Avanti  il  Dominio 
Dei  Roman.  Firenze,  fol.  18 10.  pi.  T.  x.  f.  3,  4. 

Crete.  Mr.  Walpole  (i.  4o5)  has  engraved  the  labyrinth.  It  is  a subterraneous 
excavation,  full  of  irregular  passages,  terminating  in  chambers.  The  entrance  is  only 
that  of  an  ordinary  cavern.  The  mouth  of  the  excavation  is  a steep  hill,  at  the  distance 
of  but  three  miles  from  Agio  Dekas,  the  ancient  Gortys.  The  labyrinth  appears  to 
have  been  a cemetery  in  imitation  of  the  Egyptian  fashion. 
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Crimissa  (Italy),  Seemingly  the  modern  QVo.  No  vestiges. — Swiriburne,\. 

Crissa  (Greece).  Proved  to  be  Cressu  by  marble  fragments.  (Clarke,  vii.  222.) 
Hughes  says  that  it  is  now  called  Crisso,  and  that  there  are  foundations  of  ancient 
walls  and  aqueducts. — ii.  3 70. 

Cromyonia  (Greece).  Only  scattered  stones,  with  a carved  fragment  or  two. — 
Chandl.  ii.  198. 

Croton  A (Italy).  It  is  the  modern  Cotrone.  The  ruins  are  all  used  for  the  piers 
and  buttresses  of  the  port. — Swinburne,  i.  315- 

Ctesiphon.  Many  lofty  towers  and  walls  remain.  Upon  the  banks  of  the  river  in 
the  vicinity  foundations  of  several  ancient  buildings  occur,  chiefly  of  brick,  and  so 
strongly  cemented  together  as  often  to  overhang  the  water.  Here  were  also  visible 
numerous  earthern  jars;  some  half  exposed,  others  ready  to  fall  into  the  river,  and 
some  of  them  were  of  singular  construction. — Jacksons  Journey  from  India,  p.  86. 
Sir  R.  K.  Porter  says  fii.  21 5)  that  Ctesiphon  was  the  original  of  A1  Maidan,  built  on 
the  East  bank  of  the  Tigris,  directly  opposite  the  Grecian  city  of  Selucia.  It  is  said 
that  Orosdes,  one  of  the  Arsacidean  kings,  was  the  first  who  surrounded  it  with  walls, 
and  made  it  one  of  his  capitals. 

CuMiE.  There  are  many  ruins  and  fragments.  The  Sibylline  grotto  was  destroyed 
by  the  Goths.  A large  brick  arch,  called  L' Area  felice,  is  supposed  to  have  been  a 
gate  of  the  city,  or  passage  under  a Roman  aqueduct,  not  a monument  of  the  ancient 
Cumsean  republic.  {Swinburne,  ii.  23.)  Miss  Starke  says,  (ii.  153.)  that  there  are 
traces  of  the  aqueduct.  The  Arco  felice  served  also  for  citadel  and  aqueduct.  In 
one  of  the  ancient  streets  of  Cumae  are  several  remains  of  houses.  There  is  also  a 
fortress,  built  in  the  Cyclopean  style  with  large  stones.  Le  Maitre  (i.  52)  thus  de- 
scribes the  cave  of  the  Cumaean  Sibyl.  “ I was  carried  on  the  back  of  a man  through 
deep  water  into  a narrow  passage,  at  the  extremity  of  which  I saw  a dismal  spot, 
exactly  corresponding  with  the  idea  which  fancy  would  pourtray  of  the  entrance  of 
hell.  And  as  we  descended  still  deeper  into  the  cavern,  I found  reason  to  remember, 
that  even  the  “ descensus  Averni”  could  not  be  called  ‘‘facilisf  since  it  was  a task  of 
some  difficulty  and  labour.  1 was  shown  into  a square  chamber,  into  which  only  one 
person  could  enter  at  a time,  being  the  place  where  the  Sibyl  is  said  to  have  pro- 
nounced her  oracles.  There  is  another  room,  styled  the  bath,  the  floor  of  which  has 

foot  of  w'ater,  and  on  the  wall  appear  some  remains  of  ancient  Mosaic.”  In  p.  54 
he  says,  that  nothing  remains  of  Cumae  but  an  old  tower.  Eustace  says,  that  the 
Arco  felice  is  a sort  of  lofty  wall  with  a gateway  through  it,  supposed,  by  some,  to  be 
one  of  the  gates  of  Cumae,  and  by  others  the  remains  of  the  temple  of  Apollo.  He  was 
shown  a temple  dedicated  to  the  giants  whom  Hercules  defeated,  in  the  neighbouring 
Campi  Phlegreei ; but  the  size  of  this  temple  does  not  correspond  with  its  title.  On 
a high  craggy  rock,  near  the  shore,  stands  the  citadel,  erected  in  the  middle  age,  on 
the  ruins  of  an  ancient  fortress.  On  the  side  of  this  rock  are  two  great  chasms.  In 
one  there  are  several  steps  leading  upwards.  The  other  tends  downwards,  was  for- 
merly lined  with  brick,  and  seems  to  have  opened  into  several  galleries.  This  grotto 
is  now  called  the  “ Cavern  of  the  Sibyl,”  and  is  probably  part  of  that  celebrated 
souterrein.  The  grotto  existed  in  all  its  splendour  in  the  year  105  of  the  Christian 
aera,  and  is  described  by  Justin  Martyr,  an  author  of  that  period,  as  an  immense  cavern 
cut  out  of  the  solid  rock,  as  large  as  a Basilica,  highly  pillared,  and  adorned  with  a 
recess,  or  sanctuary,  in  which  the  Sibyl  was  seated  on  a lofty  tribunal,  or  throne,  and 
uttered  her  oracles.  It  was  once  destroyed.  It  branched  out  into  various  subter- 
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ranean  galleries,  alluded  to  by  Virgil,  under  the  appellation  of  approaches  and  portals, 
that  furnished  the  Sibyl  with  the  means  of  forming  those  tremendous  sounds  which 
in  the  moment  of  inspiration,  issued  from  the  depths  of  the  cavern.  Of  these  com- 
munications, two  only  are  now  visible.  All  the  others,  with  the  body  and  recess,  or 
sanctuary,  of  the  temple  are  filled  with  the  ruins  of  the  roofs  and  of  the  walls.  Cumae 
is  now  a solitary  wood.  The  only  vestiges  are  smooth  stones  of  the  pavement,  and 
remains  of  walls. — ii.  421 — 428.  ’ 

CuMERiNA  (on  the  road  to  Prevesa,  Greece).  A large  plain,  across  which  the 
aqueduct  of  Necopolis  is  seen,  with  its  arched  cylinders. — Hughes^  ii.  341. 

CuPRA  Montana  (Italy),  was  famous  for  an  Etruscan  temple  before  the  Gauls 
invaded  Italy.  Lorelto  stands  upon  the  site. — Observ.  sur  Vital,  ii.  170. 

CuRiATii  (Italy).  There  is  a sepulchre  in  the  Appian  Way,  called,  erroneously, 
the  tomb  of  the  Curiatn.  It  is  remarkable  for  having  the  same  number  of  Termini, 
as  the  barrow  of  Alyattes,  described  by  Herodotus,  still  remaining,  (See  Gygjea,) 
the  basement,  which  is  square,  supporting  five  round  pyramids. — Chandl.  As. 
Min.  263. 

Curium,  supposed  to  be  Colosse,  in  Cyprus.  Only  the  foundation  of  a thick  wall 
remains. — Pococke. 

CuROBis  (now  Gurha,  in  Africa),  An  aqueduct,  columns,  and  inscriptions. — 
Shaw,  go. 

Cus^.  In  the  “ Grande  Description  de  VEgypte('  (vol.  iv.  pi  67.  f.  l,)  is  the 
plan  of  Cusae.  The  ruins  consist  of  heaps  and  masses.  The  town  was  nearly  circular, 
with  a road  running  through  the  centre. 

CussY  (France).  Here  is  a famous  column,  engraved  in  Millings  Midi  de  la 
France,  pi.  xvi.  f.  l.  In  vol.  i.  292 — 2gg,  that  famous  Antiquary  gives  the  following 
account  of  it.  Montfaucon’s  view  is,  he  says,  inaccurate.  The  column  is  situated  in 
the  middle  of  fields  in  a bottom,  and  surrounded  with  mountains  on  all  sides.  It  is 
not  seen,  but  at  a very  small  distance,  after  leaving  the  town  of  Cussy.  It  had  a 
Corinthian  capital.  The  small  elevation  which  is  remarked  in  the  centre  of  this 
discus,  was  probably  to  support  the  urn  which  was  to  enclose  the  ashes,  if,  as  is  be- 
lieved, this  column  was  a sepulchral  monument.  The  figures  are  Hercules  ; a captive 
in  the  Gaulish  Sagum  ; Minerva  helmeted;  Juno;  Jupiter;  Ganymede;  Bacchus; 
some  think  Diana ; and  the  nymph  of  a river,  probably  the  Saone.  The  style  of  the 
architecture  is  of  the  age  of  Dioclesian,  and  it  was,  doubtless,  a triumphal  monument. 
“ This  column,”  says  Millin,  “ has  certainly  been  raised  to  eternize  the  remembrance  of 
a victory  obtained  in  that  place,  towards  the  reign  of  Dioclesian  and  Maximian  ; but  I 
believe  also,  that  it  was  consecrated  to  the  Roman  general  who  had  gained  it,  and  to 
whom  it  had  cost  his  life.  Prunelle  thinks  it  a victory  over  the  Bagaudae,  Gaulish 
vagabonds.  The  captive  shews  a conquest,  and  all  the  protecting  divinities  of  the 
Roman  Emperor,  and  the  river,  which  waters  the  country  of  the  .^duans,  seem,  by 
their  presence,  to  participate  in  this  memorable  victory.” — i.  292 — 299. 

Cyanean  Isle,  remarkable  for  an  altar  of  white  marble,  known  under  the  name  of 
Pompey’s  Pillar. — Clarke,  ii.  433. 

Cydna  (Kydna,  or,  as  afterwards  altered,  Pydna,  in  Greece).  It  is  now  Kytros. 
Before  coming  to  it  from  Catarina,  is  an  immense  tumulus,  now  called  Tumbus  by 
the  Greek  peasants.  There  are  also  ruins  of  a chapel,  marking,  perhaps,  the  site  of 
an  ancient  temple.  The  tomb  indicates  the  spot  where  the  Macedonians,  under 
Perseus,  were  defeated  by  the  Romans.  It  was  the  custom  of  the  Greeks,  derived 
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from  their  ancestors,  to  raise  a monument  of  this  kind  upon  every  spot  signalized  as 
the  theatre  of  any  important  contest.  Every  memorable  field  of  battle  throughout 
Greece  has  a tumulus,  or  polyandrium  of  this  kind  ; but  the  same  custom  does  not 
appear  to  have  existed  among  the  Romans  in  Italy,  where  there  are  no  other  tumuli 
than  the  barrows  of  the  Celts,  which  are  common  to  all  Europe  and  Asia. — Clarhe, 
vii.  416 — 419* 

Cynopolis  (Egypt).  Savary  thinks  that  it  probably  lay  at  Minieh,  where  are 
overturned  columns  and  ruins  of  edifices;  but  Denon  places  Ptolemais  near  Minieh. 

Cynosema  (Hellespont).  The  barrow  of  Hecuba  is  still  conspicuous. — Chandl. 
As.  Min.  13. — MorriVs  Vindicat.  Horn.  107. 

Cyparissiai  (now  Arkadia,  Greece).  Some  remains  of  the  Acropolis  enclose  the 
modern  fortress,  which  is  in  ruins.  In  the  plain  near  the  town  are  a few  relicks  of 
a small  Doric  temple. — Dodwell,  ii.  350* 

Cyrus,  Tomb  of.  (Persia).  Sir  R.  K.  Porter  has  engraved  it.  (i,  pi.  14.)  It 
stands  within  a square  colonnade.  The  great  base  has  no  steps.  The  upper  part 
consists  of  a building,  barn-formed,  like  a Grecian  temple. — i.  499. 

Cyzicum  (Mysia).  Ruins.  Remains,  also,  of  two  ancient  bridges. — Clarke, 
iii.  82. 

Dadi  (a  village  in  the  District  of  Lihadea  in  Greece).  Ruins  of  a town  on  the 
North  foot  of  Parnassus. — Dodwell,  ii.  484. 

Dakke  (Nubia).  Here  are  remains  of  a temple,  which  stand  about  one  hundred 
yards  from  the  river.  It  has  a very  elegant  appearance.  There  are  no  hieroglyphicks 
on  the  outside  wall,  but  the  interior  is  adorned  with  beautiful  figures  in  bas-relief. 
It  has  a.  pronaos,  an  adytum,  and  a cella.  On  the  West  side  of  the  adytum  is  a small 
stair-case,  which  leads  to  the  top  of  the  temple,  and  on  the  East,  a small  chamber, 
with  figures  uncommonly  well  executed.  The  walls  of  the  cella  are  well  covered  with 
religious  processions.  In  the  lower  part  are  several  figures,  not  unlike  Hermaphro- 
dites. From  the  cella,  a door,  on  a line  with  the  first  entrance,  leads  into  an  area 
formed  by  a wall  which  surrounds  the  edifice,  except  in  front.  On  the  East  side  of 
the  exterior  wall  is  a door,  which  leads  to  a passage  across  the  temple  that  separates 
the  Pronaos  from  the  Adytum.  The  temple  faces  the  North,  and  at  the  distance  of 
forty-eight  feet  is  a Propylaeon,  W’ith  the  gateway  facing  the  entrance  to  the  Pronaos. 
There  are  inscriptions  in  Egyptian,  Coptick,  and  Greek. — Belzoni,p.  72.  The  engrav- 
ing  (pi.  21)  represents  a portico  of  two  truncated  towers,  with  a door~way  between.  It 
is  an  oblong  square,  with  an  aperture  in  front  of  two  heavy  columns,  capitalled  a la 
Corinthienne,  and  abacused.  An  elegant  door-way  on  each  side  joins  the  columns  to 
the  side  walls.  The  roof  is  flat.  Mr.  Walpole’s  Memoirs  (i.  409,  410)  call  it  a 
temple  of  two  pyramidal  walls,  with  a gateway  complete,  court  with  chambers,  &c. 
It  is  added  that  it  was  a temple  erected  to  Mercury,  and  that  Roman  tiles  and  bricks 
are  found.  It  appears  to  have  been  a temple  subsequent  to  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  in 
the  Greco-Egyptian  style.  See  Dukkey. 

Daphne  (a  Monastery  about  half-way  from  Athens  to  Eleusis).  It  probably 
occupies  the  site  of  the  temple  of  Apollo.  Some  standing  columns  are  immured  by  a 
wall  in  the  church,  and  in  the  court  is  a long  stone,  with  a Latin  inscription,  recording 
the  consecration  of  something,  probably  of  the  temple  by  Arcadius  and  Houorius, 
who,  in  399>  commanded  the  temples  to  be  destroyed  for  the  repairs  of  bridges,  higli- 
ways,  aqueducts,  and  city  walls,  but  spared  some  for  churches.  Further  on  is  a heep 
of  ruins,  and  part  of  a wall  of  the  masonry,  called  Insertum.  Ihere  are  remnants  of  a 
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temple  of  Venus,  and  of  a wall  of  rough  stones  in  the  front,  mentioned  by  Pausanias  as 
worth  seeing.  The  rock  on  the  right  hand  is  scarped  with  ^root;e5,^as  for  the  reception 
of  tablets,  and  perhaps  was  that  called  Paulon,  or  the  painted.  At  the  foot  lies  a 
marble  fragment  or  two,  supposed  of  an  alcove.  Thus  Chandler  (Greece,  185).  Mr. 
Dodwell  (Greece,  i.  520)  mentions  the  temple  of  Venus,  and  her  votive  rock.  Some 
columns  have  been  brought  from  Daphne  to  England  by  Lord  Elgin. 

Daphne,  Baths  of  (near  Syracuse,  now  Bagnara).  Shafts  of  columns,  and 
fragments  of  Mosaic  work. — Hughes,  i.  do. 

Dardanelles.  There  are  shafts  of  large  pillars  of  granite  on  the  way  between  the 
castles. — Clarke,  iii.  84. 

Dardanus  (Troad).  Ruins ; many,  also,  have  been  removed. — Chandl.  As. 
Min.  13. 

Daulis  (Greece).  One  traveller  calls  it  a desolated  hamlet  in  ruins  to  the  East  of 
Mount  Parnassus.  (Archceolog.  Libr.  i.  II3.)  Mr.  Walpole  says  (i.  319)  that  Daulis 
is  now  Thaolia,  and  that  there  is  a Palaio-Castro,  forming  an  Acropolis,  on  an  abrupt 
insulated  mountain.  Mr.  Dodwell  says,  the  modern  name  is  Daulia.  Two  of  the 
churches  (he  adds)  are  composed  almost  entirely  of  ancient  blocks  and  architectural 
fragments.  The  Acropolis  is  situated  upon  an  oblong  rock  above  the  village.  Some 
part  of  the  walls  are  in  the  second  style,  but  it  seems  to  have  twice  been  almost  en- 
tirely demolished  and  rebuilt,  a great  part  of  the  walls  being  in  the  third  and  fourth 
styles.  It  was  burnt  by  Xerxes,  and  again  destroyed  in  the  third  sacred  war,  but  it 
was  evidently  inexistence  in  the  time  of  Trajan.  It  was,  perhaps,  retained  as  a strong 
hold  after  the  ruin  of  the  city.  Livy  notices  its  strength  in  the  following  passage  : 

Daulis,  quia  in  tumulo  excelso  sita  est,  nec  scalis  nec  operibus  capi  poterat.”  The 
Acropolis  is  precipitous  on  all  sides,  and  had  but  one  entrance,  which  looks  towards 
Parnassus.  It  was  defended  by  square  towers  extending  round  the  edge  of  the  rock, 
and  projecting  from  the  walls.  Of  some  of  these  towers  the  lower  parts  remain. 
They  were  constructed  like  those  of  the  other  fortified  cities  in  Greece,  according  to 
the  rule  of  Vitruvius,  who  says  that  they  ought  to  project  from  the  walls  on  the  out- 
side, in  order  that  the  assailants  might  be  annoyed  in  front  and  on  each  side.  The 
gate  is  also  built  according  to  his  direction,  that  upon  the  approach  it  should  expose 
the  right  side  of  the  besieger,  because  it  had  not  the  shield,  to  the  besieged,  by  whom 
he  may  be  assailed  with  advantage  from  the  walls.  The  lintel  of  the  gate  is  fallen. 
It  stood  between  two  round  towers,  composed  of  small  stones  and  mortar,  probably  of 
Roman  construction. — Dodwell,  i.  205 . 

Davus,  or  Dau.  a deserted  monastery,  on  the  way  from  Athens  to  Marathon. 
Mr.  Dodwell  mentions  a plain  sarcophagus  of  stone,  and  some  blocks  of  marble  on  a 
rising  ground  in  the  vicinity. — Id.  i.  498. 

Deboo  (Egypt).  Remains  of  a temple,  which  has  a portico  and  sekos  leading 
into  the  cella.  At  each  side  of  this  last  is  a small  chamber.  In  the  portico  are  also 
two  others,  and  a stair-case  ascending  to  the  top.  There  are  a few  hieroglyphicks, 
and  in  the  Sekos  are  two  Monolithic  temples  of  granite.  In  the  porch  ot  the  building 
are  three  portals,  one  before  another.  The  whole  building  is  surrounded  by  a wall. 
On  the  water-side  is  a quay,  with  an  entrance  toward  the  temple.  (Belzoni,  21 8). 
Mr.  Walpole’s  description  shows  it  to  have  been  a good  specimen  of  Egyptian 
temples.  There  are  gates  in  procession  with  moles  between  ; behind  the  last  a portico 
of  four  columns,  with  cornice  and  side  walls  in  high  preservation.  The  portico  is 
divided  by  a wall  from  several  small  rooms,  which  seem  to  be  mere  passages  to  the 
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sanctuary.  On  the  side  walls  of  the  first  are  hieroglyphicks  and  figures.  Beyond  is 
the  second  chamber,  and  last  of  all  the  sanctuary,  in  which  are  two  monolithic 
temples,  of  single  blocks  of  granite  in  high  preservation,  and  much  ornamented  ; the 
largest  about  twelve  feet  long,  and  three  wide. — i.  420. 

Deir  (Egypt).  A small  temple  at  the  foot  of  a sloping  and  rocky  hill.  It  is  in 
a very  ruinous  state.  Belzoni  saw  but  one  or  two  figures  entire.  The  fragments  of  the 
rest  indicate  that  it  was  dedicated  to  Osiris.  There  was  a portico  with  sixteen  pillars, 
of  which  twelve  are  fallen.  It  has  a chamber  and  a sanctuary,  with  two  small  rooms 
on  each  side.  (Belzoni,  75,  216.)  Col.  Light  says,  that  the  supposed  temple  is 
only  a large  excavation,  evidently  a burial-place.  The  approach  to  it  w-as  through 
two  rows  of  incomplete  square  pillars  hewn  out  of  the  rock.  Their  height  above  the 
ground  is  but  four  feet.  At  the  end  of  this  approach  is  a rough  sort  of  portico,  com- 
posed of  four  square  pillars,  with  an  entablature.  A ceiling,  the  greatest  part  of  which 
is  fallen  down,  connected  them  w-ith  the  front  of  the  excavation,  scarped  perpen- 
dicularly from  the  rock.  On  the  outside  of  the  front  of  the  pillars  of  the  portico  are 
the  lower  parts,  from  the  waist,  of  whole-length  statues,  in  full  relief.  Their  height 
originally  extended  to  the  top  of  the  entablature.  They  appear  to  have  had  the 
casque,  common  to  Egyptian  statues,  and  stand  on  square  bases,  (p.  J6.)  A view 
is  given  in  p.  77.  It  consists  of  doors  with  piers,  the  centre  door  a large  elliptical 
arch.  A narrow  court  and  pedestal  for  statues  appear  in  the  front.  The  front  of  the 
excavation  is  7 feet  thick.  There  are  two  entrances ; the  largest  between  the  centre 
pillars  is  almost  blocked  up  by  the  stones  of  the  ceiling.  On  the  right  is  a similar 
entrance.  Both  are  without  architectural  ornaments.  The  interior  was  divided,  by 
a little  wall  of  rock,  into  two  sets  of  chambers.  The  first,  which  is  largest,  is  but  69 
feet  in  length,  by  40  in  breadth.  Its  ceiling,  formed  by  the  rock,  is  supported  by  two 
rows  of  square  pillars,  three  in  each,  tvith  a coarse  entablature;  their  dimensions  5 ft. 
by  5,  and  intercolumniation  6 feet.  In  the  little  wall  are  three  doors.  The  centre 
one  leads  to  an  inner  chamber,  21  feet  by  15,  at  the  end  of  which  are  steps,  and  a seat 
intended  for  the  statues  ; also  found  in  the  tombs  of  the  ancient  Egyptians.  In  the 
right  wall  of  this  chamber  are  two  recesses  close  together,  about  two  feet  square  and 
one  deep.  On  the  left  is  one  recess  of  the  same  size.  On  each  side  of  this  chamber 
is  a similar  one,  to  which  the  two  other  doors  in  the  little  wall  lead.  The  breadth  of 
the  portico  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  great  chamber.  The  sides’  of  the  rock,  cut  away 
to  form  the  approach  to  the  front,  are  covered  with  hieroglyphical  and  symbolic  figures. 
The  latter  represent  the  warlike  actions  of  some  hero,  and  are  rudely  cut.  The  front 
of  the  excavation  and  the  entry  have  hieroglyphs  and  symbolic  figures,  of  which  there 
are  assimilations  in  the  temple  of  Cnephat  Elephantina.  Remains  of  colouring  exist. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  this  excavation  are  several  square  holes  opening  to  vaults, 
the  tops  of  whose  arches  appear.  The  rest  is  choaked  up  with  sand  and  rubbish. 
The  bands  and  pieces  of  cloth,  like  those  seen  in  the  mummy-pits  of  Egypt,  are  found 
lying  about  them.  (78.)  Col.  Light  saw  a cross  patt^e  annexed  to  some  Greek 
characters  in  one  of  the  inscriptions,  and  observes  that  it  was  the  first  inscription 
which  he  had  seen  connected  with  Christianity,  (p.  79.)  In  Walpole’s  Turkey,  i. 
414,  is  an  account  resembling  the  above. 

Delion,  perhaps  at  Arabiki,  in  Greece,  where  are  imperfect  remains  of  a small  city. 
— Dod well's  Greece,  ii.  155. 

De  LOS.  M.  Choiseul  Gouffier  (Voyage  Pittoresque  de  la  Grece,  Tom.  \.  fil — 63,) 
mentions  columns,  and  granite  pillars,  and  ruins  of  the  porticoes,  which  were  built  by 
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Philip  of  Macedon.  The  columns  which  support  it  are  of  the  Corinthian  order,  but 
are  fluted  only  in  the  uj)per  part.  Le  reste  est  seulement  tailUe  a pans,  de  maniere 
qiie  leur  coupe  horizontale  forme  un  polpgone”  Behind  the  masses  of  the  temple  of 
Apollo  is  an  oval  basin,  supposed  to  have  been  used  for  naval  sham-fights.  This 
Naumachia  was  surrounded  with  columns.  There  are  also  remains  of  a vast  edifice, 
supposed  the  Gymnasium.  Eleven  granite  columns  remain.  There  are  foundations 
of  an  immense  enclosure,  porticoes,  or  enceinte  of  one  of  Hadrian’s  temples.  There 
is  a theatre  of  white  marble,  250  feet  diameter  ; and  opposite  the  theatre  is  a souter- 
rain,  divided  into  nine  parts,  thought,  by  Spon,  to  have  been  cisterns.  On  Mount 
Cynthus  is  a gate  of  the  Acropolis,  and  it  is  full  of  works  of  marble  and  granite. 
There  are  traces  of  Mosaic  columns,  &c.  Stuart  says  (Athens,  Hi.  58.)  that  the  ruins 
consist  of  two  examples  of  the  Doric  order,  both  excellent  in  their  kinds,  one  of  which 
he  thinks  belonged  to  the  temple  of  Apollo,  the  other  to  the  portico  of  Philip.  Le 
Roy  says  (Ruinesde  Grece,p.  6.)  that  the  temple  of  Apollo  is  nothing  but  a confused 
mass  of  capitals  of  columns,  &c.  but  that  the  pedestal  of  the  statue  of  the  God  still 
remains. 

Delphi  (now  Kastrioles,  or  Kastri).  About  half  a mile  from  Krisso,  a vast 
precipice  renders  the  approach  to  the  far-famed  Delphi  awfully  grand  and  strikingly 
picturesque.  On  the  left  of  the  road  is  a rock  which  contains  several  sepulchral 
chambers,  cut  in  the  solid  mass.  Their  entrances  are  in  the  form  of  round  arches. 
Some  of  them  contain  three  sarcophagi,  each  under  a round  niche,  all  of  which  have 
been  opened  and  the  covers  broken.  These  sarcophagi  form  but  one  mass  with  the 
rock.  Some  large  fragments  in  the  vicinity  have  been  thrown  down,  probably  by  an 
earthquake,  and  the  sepulchres  which  were  in  them  have  been  rent  asunder.  One  of 
the  tombs  is  an  insulated  mass  close  to  the  road.  This  is  the  kind  of  sepulchre  called 
by  the  ancients  Spelaion,  or  Krupton.  They  are  seen  at  Athens,  Haliartos,  Thisbe, 
Amphissa,  Demetrias,  and  other  parts  of  Greece.  The  island  of  Cerigo  possesses  one 
with  two  continuous  sarcophagi  under  the  same  arch.  They  are  common  in  Persia, 
Egypt,  and  the  Grecian  colonies  of  Asia  Minor  and  of  Italy.  Mr.  Dodwell  saw  them 
near  Rome,  Tivoli  (Tibur),  Palestrina  (Prceneste),  Valmontoni  (unknown),  Isola, 
Farnesi  (supposed  Veil),  and  Cervetri  (Agylla,  or  Caire).  There  are  some  magni- 
ficent ones  near  Corneto  (Tarquinia) , about  twelve  miles  from  Civita  Vecchia,  adorned 
with  sculpture  and  paintings  ; and  others  of  still  larger  proportion  have  lately  been 
discovered  on  the  side  of  a deserted  mountain,  about  six  miles  from  Viterbo,  in  the 
Roman  state,  with  Etruscan  inscriptions  in  large  letters  above  the  entrance.  They 
are  likewise  common  in  Sicily,  particularly  at  Syracuse,  where  they  compose  an 
entire  street.  Lanzi  and  Zoega  seem  to  have  mistaken  the  Hypogeia  for  the  Spelaia. 
Some  of  these  sepulchres  at  Delphi,  near  the  Castalian  spring,  and  the  monastery  of 
Kalogeroi,  still  retain  unopened  sarcophagi,  which  have,  no  doubt,  within  them  vases 
of  great  antiquity  and  interest.  There  are  also  magnificent  tombs,  like  those  of 
Telmessus,  with  the  rock  cut  in  the  form  of  folding-doors,  and  small  square  edifices 
of  large  blocks  and  good  masonry,  once  containing  sarcophagi, — Dodwell's  Greece,  i. 

162—195. 

Delphi  (says  Dr.  Clarke,  vii.  239 — 246)  was  of  a theatrical  form,  consisting  of  a 
series  of  terraces,  rising  one  above  the  other.  To  have  a faithful  conception  of  what 
Delphi  was,  it  is  only  necessary  to  imagine  an  ancient  theatre,  with  terraces  of  stone 
in  the  place  of  seats,  rising  one  above  the  other,  of  different  width,  to  admit  of  temples 
and  other  public  buildings  upon  these  semi-circular  terraces,  the  Stadium  being  the 
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uppermost  structure  of  the  whole  series,  and  the  Castalian  Spring  and  the  Gymnasium 
at  the  right  extremity  of  the  Koilon.  The  front-work  of  these  terraces  being  per- 
fectly even  and  perpendicular,  is  every  where  artificial.  It  exhibits  Cyclopean 
masonry  adapted  to  the  natural  acclivity  of  the  rock.  This  masonry  remains,  in  many 
places,  entire.  Mr.  Dodwell  (i.  1S7)  says  that  the  situation  of  the  streets  and  houses 
may  be  discerned  by  the  alternation  of  broad  and  narrow  terraces.  Some  transverse 
streets  seem  to  have  intersected  the  others  nearly  at  right  angles.  The  theatrical 
form  of  the  city  is  noticed  by  Homer,  Pindar,  Strabo,  and  Justin. 

To  proceed  with  Mr.  Dodwell.  (i.  163.)  A few  yards  from  the  above-mentioned 
sepulchres  are  the  traces  of  the  walls  of  Delphi,  and  of  one  of  the  gates,  composed  of 
a mass  of  small  stones,  closely  united  by  cement,  which  was  probably  coated  with 
hewn  blocks,  for  some  of  these  are  dispersed  in  the  vicinity.  This  state  of  construc- 
tion is  the  Emplecton  of  Vitruvius.  The  chief  remains  at  Delphi  consist  of  the 
Castalian  Spring,  the  Cory  dan  Cave,  the  Temple  c^‘  Apollo,  the  Stadium,  the  Gym- 
nasium, Temples,  &c.  of  which  in  order. 

The  Castalian  Spring.  Dr.  Clarke  says  (vii.  230,  23 1)  that  it  was  situated  on  a 
side  of  the  village,  beneath  a precipice  100  feet  in  height.  Mr.  Dodwell  (i.  171)  adds 
that  the  two  celebrated  rocks,  the  Phsedriades,  rise  almost  perpendicularly  above  the 
fountain,  divided  into  the  two  points  of  Nauplia  and  Hyampeia,  which  were  sacred  to 
Bacchus  and  Apollo.  The  water  oozes  from  the  rock,  and  w'as,  in  ancient  times, 
introduced  into  a hollow  square,  where  it  was  retained  for  the  use  of  the  Pythia  and 
the  Oracular  Priestess.  Some  steps  which  are  cut  in  this  rock  formed  a descent  to 
the  bath.  The  face  and  sides  of  the  precipice,  which  incloses  the  spring,  have  been 
cut  and  flattened.  It  was  no  doubt  anciently  covered  in,  for  it  cannot  well  be  ima- 
gined that  the  Pythoness  laved  her  holy  limbs  in  open  day.  A circular  niche,  which 
was  probably  designed  for  a statue,  is  cut  in  the  face  of  the  rock.  A small  arch  and 
passage  is  seen  on  the  Western  sides,  a little  above  the  ustfal  level  of  the  spring.  This 
was  made  to  let  oflf  the  superfluous  water.  At  the  opposite  side  is  the  diminutive 
Chapel  of  St.  John.  The  fountain  is  ornamented  with  pendent  ivy,  and  over- 
shadowed by  a large  fig-tree.  At  the  front  is  a magnificent  plane-tree.  Chandler 
(Greece,  26*8.)  says  that  the  original  course  of  the  fountain  is  now  altered,  and  that 
the  exceeding  coldness  of  the  water  probably  occasioned  that  shivering  of  the  Pythia 
which  was  ascribed  to  the  impulse  of  the  God. 

Temple  of  Apollo.  The  Via  Sacra  led  from  the  fountain  to  the  temple.  Dr. 
Clarke  (vii.  246.)  says  that  the  site  of  the  latter  was  probably  a house  in  the  centre  of 
the  ancient  city,  where  are  several  architectural  remains.  Mr.  Dodwell  observes 
(i.  174— 177*)  that  of  the  famous  temple  of  Apollo,  nothing  remains  but  fluted 
marble  frusta  of  the  Doric  order,  and  of  large  dimensions  ; inscriptions,  and  fragments. 
Even  the  form  of  the  temple  is  not  known.  The  Belvidere  Apollo  is  supposed  to  be 
a copy  from  the  statue  which  was  at  Delphi.  Canova  thought,  because  statues  of 
this  material  have  a certain  style  different  from  those  in  marble,  that  the  original  was 
of  bronze.  There  is  an  excellent  description  of  this  temple  in  Hughes,  i.  379 

The  Corycian  Cave  is  now  a resort  of  banditti,  and  capable  of  containing  three 
thousand  persons. — Clarhe,  vii.  236.  The  same  author  (Tomb  of  Alexander,  153) 
observes,  that  its  present  appearance  exactly  answers  to  the  description  of  Pausanias, 
and  is  called  Sarandauli,  or  Cave  of  the  Forty  Courts.  See  Corycian  Cave  before. 

The  Stadium  is  situated  a little  above  St.  Elias’s.  It  lies  under  the  rocks  of  Par- 
nassus, and  the  length  and  breadth  include  as  much  flat  space  as  the  nature  of  the 
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ground  can  afford.  The  two  extremities,  which  are  East  and  West,  are  terminated 
by  rocks,  and  ^e  Northern  side  by  the  rising  of  the  ground  ; the  Southern  by  the 
quick  slope.  On  each  side  are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  wall,  which  separated  the 
Stadium.  It  is  regularly  constructed  with  large  blocks,  some  of  which  are  thirteen 
teet  in  length.  1 he  ancient  and  the  modern  roads  pass  at  the  foot  of  the  wall.  Pau- 
sanias  says,  that  Herodes  Atticus  ornamented  the  Stadium  with  Pentelick  marble. 
The  ruins,  however,  are  entirely  of  stone,  without  the  smallest  fragment  of  marble*. 
Ihe  rocks,  which  are  at  the  two  extremities,  are  cut  into  seats,  which  remain  very 
perfect,  and  which  were  probably  for  the  Agonothetai,  or  Presidents  of  the  <rames 
1 he  seats  of  the  populace  were  on  the  sides  ; some  of  them  remain.  They  are  similar 
to  those  of  a theatre  of  the  sacred  forest  near  Epidauros.  (Dodwell,  i.  i8l.)  Clarke 
adds,  that  the  Stadium  was  built  above  the  village,  and  that  there  are  foundations  of 
an  ancient  building  on  the  way  up.  The  length  is  about  200  yards,  (vii.  241.)  In 
Hughes  (i.  ^66)  it  is  said,  that  some  traces  of  the  Hippodrome  may  be  seen  in  a beau- 
tiful  valley,  between  Cressa  and  Mount  Cerphis. 

Gymnasium.  Chandler  says  (Greece,  266.)  that  a Monastery  occupies  the  site. 

Temples.  The  Monastery  of  Elias,  says  Dr.  Clarke  (vii.  24^2)  is  erected  upon  the 
site  of  one  of  the  principal  temples.  There  are  remains  of  two  immense  architraves 
of  Parian  marble  in  it,  inscriptions,  &c.  Mr.  Dodwell  notices  ancient  foundations  on 
a hill  near  the  Stadium,  towards  the  West  end  of  Kastri,  together  with  the  pavements 
of  three  roads,  which  formed  a junction  at  this  spot.  ' The  small  church  of  St.  Elias  is 
composed  of  ancient  fragments,  and  stands  upon  a terrace,  supported  by  a fine  wall  of 
regular  masonry,  with  projecting  buttresses,  which  formed  theperibolos  of  a temple 

Prophetic  Cavern.  Mr.  Dodwell  says,  that  it  has  not  been  found ; but  an  anony- 
mous traveller  (Archwolog.  Libr.  i.  II3)  affirms  that  he  did  see  the  cavern,  in  which 
was  placed  the  inspiring  tripod,  possibly  what  he  was  introduced  to  as  such.^ 

Exedra.  Between  the  village  and  the  Castalian  spring  are  the  remains  of  a cir- 
cular edifice,  of  moderate  dimensions.  It  has  probably  been  a seat,  or  resting-place, 
of  which  there  are  other  examples  near  Grecian  temples,  and  another  at  Pompeii.— 
Dodwell.  ^ 

Walls,  S^c.  In  addition  to  the  matter  before  given  by  Dr.  Clarke,  Mr.  Dodwell 
mentions  two  fine  masses  of  wall,  built  at  different  period*;,  as  a support  to  the  ter- 
races on  which  the  temple  stood.  The  most  ancient  of  these  is  in  the  second  style. 
The  Polygons  are  beautifully  united.  The  other  wall  is  nearly  regular.  On  the 
Western  sides  of  the  Kastalian  glen  are  several  very  ancient  masses  of  wall,  some  of 
which  are  composed  of  polygonal  blocks. — i.  183 — 187. 

Delphinos  (Greece,  in  the  District  of  Zetoim).  Ruins. — Dodwell,  ii.  490. 

Derbeni  (Greece).  Derbeni,  or  Stene,  an  ancient  word  for  a pass,  corre- 
sponding (according  to  Livy)  with  the  fauces  of  the  Latins,  is  a place  where  three 
hills  and  three  roads  meet;  the  Schiste  and  Triplai  Amaxitoi  of  Sophocles.  Some 
large  blocks  of  stone  indicate,  perhaps,  the  Tomb  of  Laios,  the  rpeis  AceXeuSoj  of 
Sophocles.  CEdip.  Tyr.  V.  1411.  See  too  Apollodorus,  who  calls  it  Srevr;  oSoy ; and 
Pausanias  oSoy  t]  rpioSoy,  and  says,  that  the  Tomb  of  Laios  was  composed  of 

select  stones,  TtjQoj  XoyaScy. — Dodwell,  i.  197,  198. 

Derial,  Castle  of  (Persia).  It  stands  on  the  summit  of  a promontory.  The 
ruins  consist  of  a strong  square  tower,  with  thick  massive  walls  surrounding  it,  and 
inclosing  a space  besides  sufficient  to  garrison  several  hundred  soldiers.  Subordinate 
outworks  are  visible  in  points  where  the  enemy  might  obtain  a lodgment.  The  face 
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of  the  mountain  behind  the  tower  had  been  hewn  with  manifest  great  labour  into  a 
kind  of  aqueduct,  to  convey  water  to  the  garrison.  A subterranean  passage  runs  down 
from  the  castle  to  the  river,  communicating  probably  with  other  works  which  might 
bar  ingress  of  the  valley.  This  from  the  earliest  times  has  been  one  of  the  main  doors 
of  communication  with  the  nations  of  the  North,  direct  from  Iberia. — Sir  R.  K. 
Porter,  i.  71,  72. 

Deserby.  See  Megoula. 

Deva  (fPallachia).  Upon  a high  rock  are  remains  of  a citadel,  said  to  have  been 
constructed  by  Augustus,  probably  by  Trajan,  for  Roman  coins  are  found  here,  both 
of  this  emperor  and  of  his  successors. — Clarke,  viii.  300- 

Develi  (Thrace).  Tumuli,  precisely  similar  to  those  ofTartary. — Clarke,  viii.  ill. 

Deyr  (Egypt),  In  the  “ Grande  Description  de  V Egypt e,"  pi.  67.  f.  7 and  10, 
are  engravings  of  remains  of  Deyr,  on  the  North  of  Antinoe,  viz.  a monolythe  (like  a 
modern  sentry-box),  an  oblong  square  inclosure  of  bricks,  and  a Roman  arcade.  Fig. 
11,  12,  13,  14 — 20  refer  to  Deyr  Ahou  Faneh,  where  is  an  oblong  square,  with  an 
interior  middle  aisle,  between  columns,  and  a hemicycle  at  the  end. 

Dherm-Railena.  See  Nastk. 

Diana  Veteranorum  (now  Zainah  in  Africa).  Remains  of  a triumphal  arch, 
supported  by  two  large  Corinthian  columns. — Shaw,  54. 

Dibro  (now  Dijon.)  Bas-reliefs,  inscriptions,  fragments  of  tombs,  &c. — Millin, 
Midi  de  la  France,  i.  244  seq.  25 1 , &c, 

Didymi  (Argolis,  now  Didymo).  An  ancient  wall,  of  a rectangular  figure,  with 
flights  of  steps,  by  which  there  was  a descent  to  the  water. — Cell's  Argolis,  133. 

Dobiena  (Greece,  a village  near  Helicon).  A monastery,  with  some  ancient 
fragments,  and  two  short  inscriptions. — Dodwell,  i.  257. 

Dodona  (Greece).  Here  were  the  famous  prophetic  oaks.  Trees  of  this  kind 
still  remain,  but  there  are  no  ruins  of  the  city,  which  stood  somewhere  towards  the 
spot  now  occupied  by  the  village  of  Protopapas,  near  Janina.  (Archceolog.  Libr.  i. 
1 Id.)  The  site  is  described  by  Mr.  Hawkins  in  Walpole’s  Turkey,  (i.  473.)  Hughes 
(i.  481)  places  Dodona  on  a circular  hill  near  Joannina  (a  truncated  cone  in  form), 
the  summit  of  which  is  entirely  surrounded  by  very  fine  Pseudo-Cyclopean  walls, 
dilapidated  in  many  places.  In  their  circuit,  which  appears  to  be  but  a few  miles,  are 
several  towers  and  gateways,  but  in  the  interior  there  are  no  vestiges  of  building, 
except  a few  subterranean  vaults,  or  reservoirs.  Dodona  has  been  placed  by  some  on 
the  Zagoicol  Mountain;  by  others  at  Protopapas,  nearZitza;  by  others  in  Glyki 
below  the  Suliot  hills  ; and  by  Dr.  Holland  between  the  Arathus  and  Achelous,  under 
the  lofty  mountain  called  Zumerka. — Ibid. 

Dombai  (Asia  Minor).  Ruins  of  an  ancient  town,  very  near  which  are  remains  of 
columns,  inscribed  stones,  and  statues. — Walpole,  ii.  263. 

Dondrahead  (Ceylon).  A temple  of  a circular  form,  of  about  iflo  feet  in  circum- 
ference, and  12  high,  forming  a terrace,  from  the  centre  of  which  rises  a bell-shaped 
spire,  crowned  with  a smaller  cone,  on  a square  pedestal ; the  height  of  the  whole 
supposed  to  be  30  feet.  A parapet  ran  round  this  terrace,  to  which  a door  and  stair- 
case led  up.  The  Cingalese  walk  round  it,  bending  and  inclined  towards  the  spire, 
apparently  praying  [as  in  the  Druidical  Deasuil].  The  structure  had  no  doors,  win- 
dows, or  any  aperture,  and  Is  said  to  have  been  solid,  and  to  have  contained  one  of  the 
teeth  of  the  sacred  elephant.  This  structure  seems  to  be  the  of  peculiar  shape  of  a 
shrine,  or  appendage  of  a temple  of  Apollo. — Asiat.  Research,  vii.  43 S. — Bomb. 
Trans,  iii.  508. 
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Kleisouray  where  are  some  imperfect  vestiges. — 

Dowelli  (Greece).  Remains  of  some  ancient  buildings,  with  two  tumuli,  one  on 
either  side  of  the  old  military  way  from  Ze\tun.—Clarke,%\\.  325. 

Drenitza  {on  Mount  Oeta,  4 hours  from  Dadi).  Some  fine  foundations,  apna- 
reiUly  the  ruins  of  a temple  ; near  it  a sarcophagous. — Dodwell,  ii.  136 

DruiS  => ‘surprising  number  of  s'tone  circles  and 

Driun.  See  Pellica. 

Drisletta  (Greece^  in  the  District  of  Zetoun).  Ruins.— ii.  400 

Urymaia  (as  presumed  an  hour  and  25  minutes  from  Dadi,  in  Greece).  Here  are 
rums  seated  at  the  foot  of  a chain  of  hills,  on  an  elevated  eminence,  crowned  bv  the 
Acropolis.  Phe  walls  are  8 1 feet  in  thickness,  and  in  the  third  style,  which  seems 
most  usual  m the  rums  of  this  part  of  Greece.  They  are  well  preserved.  Some  of 
he  square  towers  are  nearly  perfect,  and  are  of  a more  irregular  style  of  masonry  than 
the  other  part  of  the  walls.  The  lateral  walls  lead  from  the  base  of  the  hill  to  the 
summit  of  the  Acropolis,  where  they  almost  meet  in  a point,  forming  nearly  an  equi- 
triangle,  which  is  the  plan  of  most  Grecian  cities  that  have  an  Acropolis.— 
iJ^well,  11.  135.  I Ihis  fortress  is  similar  to  ours  of  Trercaeri,  described  in  the 
“ Encyclopedia  of  Antiquities.”] 

Guaren  of  Norden,  and  seemingly  the  same  place  as 
before  described.  Colonel  Light  says,  that  Roman  tiles  and  bricks  are  scat- 
tered about.  1 here  are  rums  of  a temple.  The  front  faces  the  North,  is  close  to  the 
river,  and  consists  of  two  pyramidal  walls  with  gateway  complete,  and  cornice  and 
torus  surrounding  the  whole.  The  dimensions  of  this  front  are  but  seventy-five  feet 
m length  forty  m breadth,  and  fifteen  in  depth.  The  walls  are  without  hierody- 
phicks.  In  the  cornice  oyer  the  gateway  is  the  winged  globe.  On  each  of  the  walls 
in  the  only  front  are  small  doorways,  with  cornice  and  winged  globe,  leadin?  by  a 
stone  stair-case  to  small  chambers  and  to  the  top.  A court  of  about  forty  feet  in 
depth  separates  the  walls  from  a pyramidal  portico,  in  which  are  two  columns,  en- 
gaged  half  their  height  m a wall,  eleyated  in  the  centre,  forming  the  entrance  The 
depth  of  the  portico  is  about  eighteen  feet,  diyided  by  a little  wall  from  the  inner 
chambers.  1 hese  consist  of  a suite  of  three,  to  each  of  which  is  a doorway,  with  cor- 
nice and  winged  globe.  The  ceiling  of  the  portico,  composed  of  single  stones;  is  almost 
perfect.  Between  the  centre  columns  are  winged  Scarabaei.  The  rest  is  covered  with 

The  ceilings  of  the  second  and  third  chambers  are  imperfect. 
Of  the  third  very  little  remains.  The  walls  here  are  highly  finished  with  the  usual 
hieroglyphicks  and  symbols.  The  figures  which  are  in  the  third  chamber  are  much 
larger  than  m the  other  parts  of  the  building.  The  upper  part  of  the  side  walls  of  the 
portico  have  the  remains  of  some  hieroglyphical  designs,  representing  men  on  horse- 
back approaching  towards  angels  whose  hand  seem  lifted  up  in  supplication.  The 
whole  vvas  surrounded  by  a wall,  of  about  four  feet  high,  extending  from  the  two  ex- 
tremities of  the  moles.  The  depth  of  the  chambers  and  porticoes  is  about  ninety 
feet.  The  breath  of  the  innermost  chamber,  measured  outside,  was  about  thirty  feet. 
On  the  lower  stones  outside  are  hieroglyphicks.  Over  the  gateway  of  the  portico  are 
the  following  Greek  characters  in  the  place  where  the  winged  globe  is  generally  seen  ; 

YHEPAS 

0EO. 


IrWnmi 


•WjoV‘- 

E^'ilV 


Kt  V'^ 

‘i  .’^'aH^SBU'''- 
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A variety  of  inscriptions  cut  about  the  gateway  of  the  wall  proves  that  this  temple  was 
erected  to  Mercury. — Light,  69. 71.  with  view  of  the  portico.  See  Dakkey. 

Ebsambul.  See  Ybsamhul. 

Ecbatana  (Persia).  A broken  shaft  and  base  of  a column  of  the  same  character 
as  those  of  Persepolis. — Also  ruins  of  walls  and  a tower  of  sunburnt  bricks.  It  is  now 
Hamadan. — Porter,  ii.  101.  11 5. 

Echinos  (Greece).  Stood  on  a village  of  the  same  name.  There  are  triple  walls, 
which  are  in  the  third  style  of  construction.  Opposite  the  Acropolis  is  a hill,  where 
there  are  some  ruins  and  foundations  of  large  blocks,  probably  of  a temple,  with  a 
Greek  church,  composed  of  ancient  fragments.  Dodw.  ii.  80. 

Egnatia  (Italy,  on  the  Appian  Way).  The  town  appears  to  have  been  nearly  square, 
and  the  rock  on  which  it  stood  to  have  furnished  the  materials  for  its  buildings. 
There  are  many  large  quarries,  the  sides  of  which  have  been  excavated  for  sepulchres. 
Vast  masses  and  foundations  cover  the  whole  site.  The  shell  of  one  edifice,  with  a 
vaulted  roof,  is  nearly  perfect,  and  very  similar  in  form  to  the  presumed  temple  of 
Minerva  Medica  at  Rome. — Hughes,  i.  361. 

Ekvira.  See  Karli. 

Elalia  (Africa).  The  Acola  or  Acilla  of  the  ancients,  90  mil.  S.  S.  E.  of  Tunis. 
Several  cisterns  with  paved  areas  for  rain  water,  and  other  ruins. — Shaw,  8^c. 

Elateia  (Greece,  now  Eleuta).  A few  remains  of  walls,  which  appear  to  have 
been  constructed  in  the  rude  Tirynthian  style.  At  about  two  miles  off  are  ruins  of 
the  temple  of  Minerva  Kranaia,  situated  on  a small  steep  rock.  It  was  surrounded 
by  a peribolos.  The  south  side  is  supported  by  a strong  fence  wall  of  great  antiquity, 
at  present  composed  of  eleven  layers  of  stones,  constructed  with  a certain  degree  of 
irregularity,  nearly  approaching  the  system  of  polygons.  This  wall  is  furnished  with 
several  drains,  three  in  a line,  one  over  the  other.  The  Peribolus  was  closed  by  a 
gate,  the  traces  of  which  are  seen  at  the  N.  W.  angle.  Several  foundations  are  dis- 
covered round  the  temple,  which  probably  belonged  to  the  porticoes  and  buildings 
for  the  priests  and  attendants.  The  temple  itself  was  of  small  dimensions,  less  than 
the  Theseion  of  Athens,  and  built  upon  the  same  plan.  The  lower  parts  of  the 
columns  are  yet  standings  in  their  places.  They  are  of  stone,  and  fluted  Doric,  2' 
7"  diam.  and  the  intercolurnniations  4'  6". — On  the  road  to  Chaeroneia  are  a tumulus 
and  ancient  traces  near  the  junction  of  two  streams  ; a paved  way,  composed  of  small 
stones,  but  probably  ancient,  occurs  a little  further  on. — Dodw.  ii.  142. 

Elba  (Isle,  in  Italy).  It  was  the  Greek  Athelia  and  the  Roman  Ilva,  famous  for 
its  iron  mines.  (See  Virgil.)  The  mine  of  Rio  is  supposed  to  be  the  same,  as  that 
mentioned  by  Aristotle. — Swinburne,  i.  37. 

El-callah.  The  Gi^/m  or  Upfar  of  Ptolemy.  Fragments. — Shaw's  Africa,  2^. 

El-cassar  (Egypt).  Not  far  from  Lake  Maeris  are  ruins  of  an  ancient  temple,  and 
site  of  a town.  The  temple  was  not  very  extensive,  as  may  be  seen  by  what  is  left 
of  the  foundation,  and  two  parts  of  the  walls,  the  only  remains  of  which  are  composed 
of  large  blocks  of  stone,  without  hieroglyphicks. — Belzoni,  3S0.  See  Haron. 

El-Deyr  (Egypt).  In  the  Grande  Description  de  VEgypte  (vol.  iv.  pi.  63.) 
is  a view,  and  details  of  the  remains  of  El  Deyr,  and  plan  of  a ruined  edifice. 

Eleia  (Greece).  Traces  of  some  of  the  villages  are  marked  by  heaps  of  broken 
tiles  and  small  stones,  which  lie  scattered  about  the  plain. — Dodwell's  Greece,  ii.  318; 

Elephanta  {Island,  near  Bombay).  That  interesting  traveller,  Niebuhr,  gives  the 
following  account  of  this  cavern  temple.  It  is  120  feet  long,  and  the  same  in  breadth, 
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without  including  the  measurement  of  the  chapels  and  adjacent  chambers.  Its  height 
within  is  nearly  15  feet.  1 he  floor  has  been  greatly  raised  by  the  accession  of  dust 
and  sediment  of  the  water  which  falls  into  it  in  the  rainy  season.  The  whole  of  this 
vast  structure,  situate  on  a hill  of  considerable  height,  is  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock.  The 
pillars  supporting  tlie  roof  are  also  parts  of  the  rock,  which  have  been  left  standing  by 
the  architect.  They  are  of  an  uncommon  order,  but  of  effect  sufficiently  agreeable. 
The  walls  of  this  temple  are  ornamented  in  bas-relief,  so  prominent  that  they  are  joined 
to  the  rock  only  by  the  back.  Many  of  these  figures  are  of  a colossal  size,  some  beino- 
ten,  some  twelve,  and  others  even  fourteen  feet  high.  Neither  in  design  or  in  execution^ 
indeed,  can  these  bas-reliefs  be  compared  with  the  works  of  the  Grecian  sculptors ; 
but  they  are  greatly  superior  in  elegance  to  the  remains  of  the  ancient  Egyptians. 
They  are  also  finer  than  the  Persepolitan  bas-reliefs.  No  doubt,  then,  but  the  arts 
were  cultivated  by  the  ancient  Indians  with  better  success  than  is  commonly  repre- 
sented. One  man,  who  pretended  to  explain  the  character  on  one  of  the  largest  statues, 
assured  me  that  it  was  Kami,  one  of  their  ancient  fabulous  princes,  infamous  for  the 
cruelties  committed  upon  his  sister’s  children.  This  statue,  which  is  in  other 
respects  well  formed,  has  eight  arms,  an  emblem  of  power  which  the  Indians  give 
to  their  allegorical  figures.  None  of  these  figures  had  a beard,  and  all  of  them  very 
scanty  whiskers.  At  present  all  the  young  Indians  wear  whiskers,  and  such  as  are 
advanced  in  life  commonly  let  the  white  beard  grow.  The  lips  of  these  figures  are 
always  thick,  and  their  ears  are  lengthened  out  lay  large  pendants,  ornaments  which 
they  almost  all  wear.  Several  of  them  wear  a small  cord  in  the  fashion  of  a scarf,  a 
mode  now  prevalent  among  the  Brahmins.  One  woman  had  but  a single  breast,  from 
which  it  should  seem  that  the  story  of  the  Amazons  was  not  unknown  to  the  old 
Indians.  Several  figures,  as  well  masculine  as  feminine,  have  one  arm  leaning  on  the 
head  of  a male  or  female  dwarf,  from  which  it  seems  that  those  monsters  of  the  human 
species  have  always  been  an  object  of  luxury  and  magnificence  among  the  tasteless 
great.  Several  of  these  figures  have  hair  on  their  heads,  which  seems  not  to  be  of  its 
natural  growth,  but  is  perfectly  like  a wig,  so  that  this  covering  of  the  head  appears  to 
be  of  very  ancient  invention.  The  female  bosom  is  always  perfectly  round,  from 
which  it  seems  that  the  Indian  fashion  of  w’earing  thin  wooden  cases  upon  the  breasts 
is  also  very  ancient.  One  woman,  too,  appears  bearing  her  child  in  the  same  attitude 
as  is  still  in  use  among  the  Indians,  and  which  causes  their  children  to  stand  firmly 
upon  their  feet  and  legs.  The  head-dress  of  these  female  figures  is  commonly  a high- 
crowned  bonnet.  I have,  however,  also  observed  a turban.  Some  are  bare-headed, 
and  have  the  hair  at  least  well  combed,  if  it  is  not  rather  a perriwig  which  they  wear. 
Several  are  naked.  The  dress  of  others  is  nearly  like  that  of  the  moderns.  Some  of 
the  women  wear  a cap.  In  many  places,  the  handkerchief  still  used  through  India  is 
observable  in  the  hands  of  the  inferior  figures.  In  several  parts  of  these  bas-reliefs 
appears  the  famous  Cobra -de-Ca pello,  a sort  of  serpent  which  the  human  figures  treat 
with  great  familiarity.  These  serpents  are  still  very  common  in  the  isle  of  Elephanta, 
the  inhabitants  of  which  are  not  afraid  of  them,  but  say  they  are  friendly  to  men,  and 
do  no  harm  unless  intentionally  provoked.  It  is,  however,  certain,  that  their  bite  is 
mortal. 

On  each  side  of  this  temple  is  a chapel,  nine  feet  high,  consequently  lower  than  the 
principal  building.  The  walls  of  these  chapels  are  all  covered  with  bas-relief  figures 
on  a smaller  scale  than  those  upon  the  walls  of  the  temple.  Behind  the  chapel  are 
three  chambers,  the  walls  of  which  display  no  sculpture.  The  smallest  of  the  chapels 
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have  no  sculpturai  figures  ; but  that  of  the  god  Gannis.  [Gannis  is  the  god  of  wisdom, 
represented  in  a human  form  with  an  elephant’s  head,  as  an  emblem  of  sagacity,  and 
attended  by  a rat,  considered  by  the  Hindoos  to  be  an  ingenious  and  provident 
animal.  Gannis  was  worshipped  before  any  enterprize.  (Sketches  of  the  Religion 
of  the  Hindoos,  i.  192.)  H.]  It  is  still  in  a state  of  neat  preservation,  which  must 
be  owing  to  the  care  of  the  present  inhabitants,  whom  I saw  repair  thither  to  per- 
form their  devotions.  Before  the  entrance  into  this  chapel  I found  a pair  of 
shaj)eless  stones  bedaubed  with  red  paint.  [Sir  William  Ouseley  (Trav,  i.  8fi),  con- 
ceives red  paint  in  these  temples  to  be  the  emblem  of  the  blood  of  the  victim  in  sa- 
crifices.— F.]  I should  suppose  that  the  modern  Indians  no  longer  adore  their  ancient 
gods,  but  have  adopted  new  objects  of  worship,  whom  they  represent  by  stones  painted 
red,  for  want  of  more  artificial  statues.  In  many  places  through  India,  indeed,  may 
be  seen  several  piles  of  red  stones,  which  are  held  in  high  veneration  among  a people, 
who  have  now  almost  entirely  lost  all  knowledge  of  the  fine  arts.  Besides  this  is  not 
the  only  old  temple  remaining  in  India.  There  are  others  in  the  island  of  Salset, 
three  of  which  stand  at  Kanari,  Poneses,  and  Monpeser. 

Frezer  has  described  the  temple  of  Dunganes,  and  Thevenot  that  of  Iloura ; both 
hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock  like  that  of  Elephanta.  Near  Fort  Astoria  is  another  very 
large  temple,  hewn  out  also  in  the  solid  rock,  and  divided  into  twenty  five  separate 
chambers.  One  perfectly  like  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Feridischam  Apalli. 
Thus  Niebuhr.  (Trav.  Engl.  Transl.  392 — 397-)  Sir  William  Ouseley  (pi.  v.  vol.  i. 
p.  82)  has  engraved  this  cavern  temple.  It  has  cushion-formed  capitals  on  the  co- 
lumns, and  colossal  figures.  The  breadth  and  length  w'ere  each  one  hundred  and 
thirty-five  feet.  The  roof  is  very  low,  not  coved  in,  as  in  the  temple  of  Kenereh,  but 
perfectly  flat.  The  chief  entrance  and  other  passages  are  square.  Part  of  the  sculp- 
tured elephant  had  fallen,  and  the  rest  was  in  a tottering  state.  In  Elephanta,  Sir 
William  saw  all  the  forms  of  Egyptian  temples,  their  massive  columns,  flat  roofs,  and 
gigantic  idols  intruding  themselves  on  his  imagination  at  every  step.  (i.  89,  92,  93^ 
454-)  It  is  observed  that  every  figure  at  Elephanta  could  be  restored  from  the  sculp- 
tures at  Ellora,  and  that  the  grand  three-headed  figure  does  not  represent  the  three 
chief  gods  of  the  Hindus,  or  what  has  been  denominated  the  Hindu  Trinity.  In  all 
of  these  busts,  two  heads  have  the  third  eye:  the  remaining  head  seems  to  be  Parvate, 
who  is  sculptured  in  conjunction  with  her  husband  ; and  in  most  instances  she  holds 
up  a round  hand-mirror,  and  the  antimony-needle  for  dressing  and  colouring  her 
eye-lids  and  eye-brows. — Bomb.  Trans,  iii.  524. 

Elephantina  (Egypt,  the  Ell-sag  of  Norden).  Here,  says  Pococke,  was  a fa- 
mous temple  of  Cneph,  and  the  Nilometer  of  Strabo,  in  vain  sought  by  Strabo,  and 
supposed,  by  Denon,  to  be  a gallery,  adorned  chamber,  and  stair-case,  yet  remaining. 
Denon  (ii.  125,  128,  Engl,  edit.)  notes  that  the  temple  now  remaining  is  either  that 
of  Cneph,  or  his  is  one  more  to  the  North,  of  the  same  form  and  size,  though  more  in 
ruins,  all  the  ornaments  of  which  are  accompanied  by  the  Serpent,  the  emblem  of 
wisdom  and  eternity,  and  peculiarly  of  Cneph.  This  supposed  temple  of  Cneph  is  of 
the  kind  used  in  the  earliest  times,  and  is  absolutely  the  same  kind  of  temple  as  that 
of  Rurnu  in  Thebes,  the  most  ancient  of  the  temples  there.  'I'here  are  Roman  remains 
in  some  of  the  monuments;  and  the  site  occupied  by  that  nation  is  known  by  the 
bricks  and  tesselated  pavements:  thus  Denon.  Belzoni  (p.  62)  says,  that  the  temple 
supposed  to  be  dedicated  to  the  serpent  Cnnphis  is  the  only  antiquity  worth  notice. 
It  consisted  of  one  chamber,  with  two  doors  facing  each  other,  and  a gallery  of  square 
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pillars  all  round.  In  crossing  the  river  appear  granite  rocks,  and  the  Nilometer  cut  in 
them.  Col.  Light  says  (p.  51.)  some  of  the  ruins  are  evidently  Roman,  and  of  the 
Egyptian  remains  there  are  parts  which  seem  to  have  belonged  to  buildings  not  dedi^ 
cated  to  the  deities  of  the  latter  country,  particularly  a strange  wall  of  masonry  on  the 
South  side,  which  the  Colonel  supposes  to  have  been  intended  for  defence.  Many  of 
the  granite  rocks  at  the  South  end  are  covered  with  hieroglyphicks,  and  two  are  cut 
into  rude  gigantick  figures.  In  the  “ Grande  Description  de  VE^ypte''  A.  vol.  i. 
are  the  following  superb  plates  of  Elephantina.  1.  Fiew  of  the  Isle  and  Environs. 
(pi.  30.)  For  plate  31  see  Syene.  2.  View  of  the  Isle  and  Syene,  embracing  another 
view  of  the  Isle  and  Environs,  and  of  Syene,  and  a view  of  a granite  rock,  bearing  the 
traces  de  V exploitation,  (pi.  32.)  3*  Plan,  Elevation,  Section,  and  Details  of  a 

Nilometer.  The  ascent  of  the  river  is  marked  by  stone  steps  or  stairs,  (pi.  33.) 
4.  View  of  the  Temple  of  the  South;  another  temple,  with  plain  piers  instead  of 
columns  in  one  front,  (pi.  34-)  5.  Plan,  Elevation,  and  Details  of  the  Temple  of 

the  South,  (pi.  35.)  6.  5'ec^fow,v  and  bas-reliefs  of  the  Temple  of  the  South,  (pi.  36.) 

7.  Bas-reliefs.  [Mr.  Hope  wonders,  from  the  lightness  of  Egyptian  garments,  how 
they  could  be  w'orn  without  rending.  From  this  and  other  j)lates  it  seems  very  pro- 
bable that  these  clothes  were  made  of  an  elastic  stuff  which  would  contract  and  dilate 
with  the  motions  of  the  limbs,  (pi.  3/.)]  8.  Perspective  view  of  the  Temple  of  the 

South  at  Elephantina.  This  temple  has  a cella  within  it,  and  is  of  Greek  and  Roman 
fashion,  having  a portico  all  round  the  cella,  and  an  ascent  by  stairs  between  two  co- 
lumns in  front,  (pi.  38.  f.  1.)  Temple  of  the  North,  (f.  2.)  Plew  of  the  Isle  and  its 
Environs,  (f.  5,  6',  7,  8.)  Plan,  Elevation,  Capitals  Si'YempXQ  Syene.  (f.  9.) 
Plan  of  a ruined  edifice  at  Syene. 

Elethias  ; Elethyia  (Egypt,  now  Elkab).  Here  are  ruins  and  grottoes.  There 
is  (says  Belzoni,  220.)  a high  thiek  wall  of  brick,  which  surrounds  the  w'hole  town.  It 
is  a square  inclosure  of  six  hundred  and  seven  yards.  We  saw  the  ruins  of  three  or 
four  temples.  It  appears  to  have  been  very  extensive,  but  only  six  columns  of  the 
portico  remain,  (engraved  Belzoni,  pi.  41.)  and  part  of  the  sekos  of  another.  This 
town  was  formerly  much  more  extensive  than  it  is  at  present,  as  appears  by  its  ruins. 
Part  of  the  walls  of  ancient  buildings  may  be  seen  at  some  distance  from  the  great  wall 
w'hich  surrounds  the  town.  Among  the  ruins  of  the  largest  temple  is  part  of  a large 
sphinx  of  white  marble,  with  the  head  of  a woman  and  body  of  a lion.  There  were 
also  fragments  of  several  statues  and  other  ornaments  of  the  temple,  part  of  which  are 
covered  by  the  ruins.  On  the  east  of  this  temple  was  a small  lake  or  tank,  which 
' perhaps  was  a public  bath,  as  may  likewise  be  presumed  of  that  near  the  temple  in 
Carnak,  but  at  present  there  is  no  water  in  it.  On  the  west  of  this  town  is  another 
building  of  a later  date,  which  extends  from  the  great  wall  to  the  river.  There  are 
many  ruins  of  houses  with  arches,  but  the  walls  are  inferior' in  point  of  size.  I he  re- 
mains of  a pier  or  landing  place  are  visible,  when  the  water  is  low,  and  it  appeared, 
that  there  may  have  been  a causeway  from  the  stairs  at  the  water-side  to  the  temple. 
Some  excellent  grapes  are  produced  in  this  place,  and  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  from 
the  rejjresentations  in  the  grottoes  or  sepulchres,  the  dressing  of  vines  appears  to  have 
formed  one  of  the  chief  occuj)ations  of  the  people.  It  is  evident,  that  the  dead  depo- 
sited in  this  place  must  have  been  husbandmen.  A mile  to  the  north  is  a small  perip- 
teral temple.  The  rock,  on  which  the  tombs  are  cut,  forms  a solitary  hill,  that  com- 
mands the  surrounding  country.  Colonel  Light  (104)' Elethias  at  Hellaal,  and 
mentions  numerous  tombs  at  Mokattan  included  in  a space  of  more  than  two  miles, 
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part  of  which  is  in  a large  amphitheatre  formed  by  the  hills  ; retiring  to  the  east,  a 
narrow  chasm  showed  the  existences  of  an  immense  city,  of  which  there  are  no  re- 
mains, except  a few  columns,  small  buildings,  and  an  entrenchment  of  unburnt  bricks, 
whose  base  is  forty  feet.  The  tombs  contain  paintings,  supposed  to  represent  the  pro- 
fessions of  the  deceased,  and  amongst  the  articles  of  husbandry  in  one  of  them  is  the 
Sickle,  now  unknown  to  the  modern  inhabitants  of  Upper  Egypt,  who  pull  the  corn 
up  by  the  roots 

In  the  Grande  Description  de  VEgypte,  A vol.  i.  pi.  68,  is  a representation  of 
the  paintings  in  the  grottoes.  It  is  perhaps  the  most  curious  and  instructive  thing 
of  the  kind  in  existence.  It  is  a bas-relief  sculptured  on  a face  of  the  principal 
grotto,  and  contains  the  whole  arts  of  Egypt.  In  one  compartment  we  have  the 
whole  ,model  of  a farm,  including  the  stud.  The  sheaves,  in  the  process  of 
reaping,  are  cylinders.  A man  holds  a bundle  of  corn  upright,  and  applies  to 
it  a forked  instrument.  With  one  hand  he  keeps  the  bundle  held  out  at  length, 
and  with  the  fork  twists  it  so  as  to  break  the  straws  below  the  heads.  Another 
is  tying  the  sheaves.  In  a different  compartment  the  same  instrument  [of  the 
form  of  a short  scythe]  is  used  in  grubbing  the  ground.  The  ploughs  appear  to  be  of 
various  forms.  Some  are  drawn  by  men.  One  in  front  by  two  men  with  a cord  over 
the  shoulders  ; the  other  by  two  with  the  hands  in  the  modern  way.  A wheel  plough 
with  two  oxen,  guided  by  reins  also  appears.  The  reins  are  connected  with  a bow, 
which  the  driver  holds  with  one  arm  at  length,  and  also  with  a loop,  which  he  pulls 
in.  Thus  he  did  not  drive  as  we  do  now,  by  pulling  the  right  or  left  rein,  but  by 
some  mode  of  straining  them  through  the  loop  and  the  bow,  unless  indeed  the  latter 
was  merely  intended  to  keep  the  reins  asunder.  Perhaps  however  the  mode  is  in  re- 
ality unintelligible  by  prints.  In  another  compartment  we  have  the  mode  of  catching, 
eviscerating,  and  curing  water-fowls,  and  a fishery  with  the  nets,  baskets,  opening,  salting 
and  hanging  the  fish  to  dry, — barks  of  all  kind,  with  houses  on  them,  a square  sail  and 
yard,  the  form,  like  a punt  or  London  lighter,  but  sharper  at  the  bow  and  stern.  The 
mast  is  fixed  on  one  end  of  the  roof  of  the  house,  in  a swivel  or  bloek,  which  lets  it 
fall  or  rise  ; when  down,  the  sail  is  wrapped  round  it,  and  at  one  end  is  appended  a 
pole,  with  a bottom  like  a bat.tledore,  resting  over  the  stern,  apparently  for  the  use  of 
steering.  We  have  also  the  package  of  goods  in  bales,  square,  as  now.  Scales  also  apr 
pear.  A man  holds  upright  a pole  with  a fork  at  the  top.  In  this  fork  is  placed  the 
beam,  which  has  modern  scales  and  ropes  at  each  extremity  ; the  weights  seem  to 
have  been  of  the  form  of  animals.  The  modern  mode  of  carrying  sheep  for  slaughter 
by  tying  their  fore  and  hind  legs  together,  also  appears,  as  well  as  men 
drawing  a rope  and  tying  it  round  a post  or  block  to  prevent  its  slipping  from 
them.  We  meet  too  with  vessels  of  the  precise  forms  of  modern  saucepans,  and  dres- 
sers or  counters,  of  the  form  of  table-tombs. — Plates  70,  7I,  of  the  same  work,  con- 
tinue the  bas  reliefs.  In  fig,  2,  w’e  have  the  C,  or  semicircular  harp,  the  double  flute, 
and  house  ship,  with  yard  sail,  and  battledore-shaped  oars;  \n  Jig.  4,  oxen  and  men 
ploughing  ; in  fig.  5,  mode  of  embalming  a corpse, — seeming  mourners, — a man  squat- 


* Not  far  from  Hellaal  Col.  Light  was  surprised  by  the  appearance  of  a large  reptile  of  the  Lizard  kind, 
about  eight  or  nine  feet  long,  of  a rich  green  colour,  creeping  amongst  some  sount  bushes,  near  the  shores 
of  the  Nile.  It  answered  the  description  of  the  animal  which  some  old  traveller  mentions  as  found  in  the 
Syrian  desert,  and  seems  to  be  the  real  dragon  whom  St.  George  is  said  to  have  founrl  in  this  country.  The 
boatmen  gave  a name  to  it.  I neglected  to  write  it  down.  Itapjjears  to  be  of  the  Guiana  kind.— p.  104. 
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ted  on  his  hams  drawn  on  a sledge;  mode  of  travelling  in  boats;  figures  wholly 
naked  above  the  hips,  perhaps  the  uniform  denotation  of  slaves — the  oriental  attitude 
of  hands  crossed  on  the  breast,  and  standing  in  a row  also  occurs.  7'here  is  also  a 
handsome  forge  or  fire  place.  It  is  like  a low  tower,  is  embattled,  and  just  below  the 
parapet  is  the  grate;  underneath  the  sides  below  are  perforated  with  apertures,  nearly 
in  the  form  of  lancet  arches,  for  the  supply  of  air.  Plate  71,  concludes  the  bas-reliefs. 
Here  again  appear  the  C harp — a female  with  a sistrurn,  attired  in  a robe  of  very 
coarse  stuff,  like  ropes  sewed  together;  the  attitude  of  female  slaves  behind  their 
masters  and  mistresses.  The  master  sits  foremost,  the  mistress  behind,  i.  e.  one  behind 
the  other,  but  on  one  and  the  same  chair.  The  slaves  squat  with  one  leg  undermost, 
the  other  pointed  upwards  ; one  elbow  rests  upon  the  knee,  the  other  arm  touches  the 
calf  of  the  leg;  the  common  whip  with  a long  lash  appears  in  a ploughman’s  hand; 
a man  sowing,  by  throwing  the  seed  before  him,  walks  by  the  side  of  the  oxen.  In 
^ 1 1 appears  the  sickle,  but  the  blade  inside  is  serrated  in  very  large  notches.  Plate  66, 
number  one,  contains  a plan  of  the  ruins  of  the  environs ; number  two,  is  a view  and 
particular  plan  of  the  ruins  of  the  edifice.  Plate  6~[,  number  owe,‘is  a view  of  the  interior; 
number  two,  is  a view  of  an  ancient  quarry.  The  first  suggests  an  idea  that  the  cromlech 
was  only  an  imitation  on  a small  scale.  I n the  quarry  are  figures  seated  and  partly  carved. 
In  Plate  bp,  we  have  men  ploughing,  &c.  with  oxen,  one  guiding  the  plough,  besides 
further  bas-reliefs  of  the  grottos,  and  fragments  of  statues,  found  in  the  ruins  of  the 
town.  In  Belzoni,  (pi.  41-)  is  a view  of  Eleithia.  We  have  columns,  the  shafts  full 
of  hieroglyphicks,  and  the  capitals  block  shaped,  or  Indian.  ' 

Eletri^,  see  Rhyneassa. 

Eleus  (now  M astasia,  in  the  Chersonesus  of  Thrace).  Here  Chandler  (As.  Min.  15, 
16)  saw  a large  Corinthian  capital  and  altar  with  festoons,  made  hollow,  and  used  as  a 
mortar  for  bruising  corn  ; also  a barrow,  probably  for  Protesilaus,  a leader  in  the 
Trojan  expedition,  afterwards  deified,  to  whose  temple  the  fragment  possibly  belonged, 

Eleusis  {Greece).  The  remains,  according  to  Chandler  {Greece  ipi)  are  the  stones 
of  one  pier  of  the  port,  traces  of  a Theatre,  masses  of  walls  and  rubbish,  partly  ancient, 
a broken  aqueduct,  some  marbles,  which  are  unconiVnonly  massive,  and  some  pieces 
of  the  columns  of  a temple.  The  breadth  of  the  cell  is  about  150  feet.  The  length, 
including  the  pronaos  and  portico,  is  2lb  feet.  The  columns  were  fluted.  It  was  a 
decastyle,  or  had  ten  columns  in  front.  The  peribolus  measures  387  feet  in  length 
from  north  to  south,  and  328  in  breadth  from  east  to  west.  On  the  west  side  it  joined 
the  angles  of  the  west  end  of  the  temple  in  a straight  line. — Between  the  western  wall 
of  the  inclosure  and  temple,  and  the  wall  of  the  citadel,  was  a passage  42  feet  6 inches 
wide,  which  led  to  the  summit  of  a high  rock,  at  the  north-west  angle  of  the  inclo- 
sure, in  which  are  visible  the  traces  of  a temple  in  antis,  74  feet  6 inches  long  from 
north  to  south,  54  feet  broad  from  the  east  to  the  wall  of  the  citadel,  to  which  it  joined 
on  the  west.  This  was  perhaps  that  sacred  to  Triptolemus.  About  three-fourths  of 
the  cottages  are  within  the  precincts  of  the  Mystic  Temple,  and  a square  tower  stands 
near  the  ruins  of  the  inclosure.  At  a small  distance  from  the  north  end  of  the  inclo- 
sure is  a heap  of  marble  fragments  of  the  Dorick  and  lonick  orders,  remains  probably 
of  the  Temples  of  Diana  Propylcea,  and  of  Neptune,  and  of  the  Propylceum,  or  Gate- 
way. Wheler  saw  some  large  stones  carved  with  wheat-ears  and  bundles  of  poppy. 
Near  it  is  the  bust  of  a colossal  statue,  of  excellent  w'orkmanship,  maimed,  and  the  face 
disfigured,  now,  I believe,  in  the  University  Library  of  Cambridge.  The  breadth  of 
the  shoulders,  as  measured  by  Pococke,  is  five  and  a half  feet,  and  the  basket  on  the 
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head  about  two  feet  deep.  In  the  heap  are  two  or  three  inscribed  pedestals,  and  on 
one  are  two  torches  crossed ; another  was  fixed  in  the  stone  stairs,  which  lead  up  to 
the  square  tower  on  the  outside.  It  belonged  to  the  statue  of  a hierophant,  or  Priestess 
of  Proserpine,  who  had  covered  the  altar  of  the  goddess  w’ith  silver.  A well  in  the  vil- 
lage was  perhaps  that  called  Callichorus,  where  the  women  of  Eleusis  used  to  dance  in 
honour  of  Ceres.  Thus  Chandler,  Greece,  191. 

Mr.  Dodwell  {Greece,  \.  583)  says,  Meursius  is  of  opinion  that  theTemple  was 
destroyed  by  the  elder  Theodosius.  The  church  of  St.  Zacharias,  almost  entirely 
composed  of  ancient  fragments,  and  having  two  candelabra  of  white  marble,  is 
probably  the  site  of  a Temple  of  Diana,  and  a large  ancient  well  in  the  vicinity, 
probably  the  Kallichoron,  as  in  Chandler.  There  are  also  traces  of  a Temple  of  Nep- 
tune, foundations  of  the  ancient  wall,  traces  of  along  wall  which  united  the  city  with 
the  port ; and  ancient  foundations  of  the  Acropolis  of  a regular  style.  Eleusis  con- 
tained Majoula,  an  ancient  hill.  There  are  remains  of  an  aqueduct  on  the  road  to  it. 
Vestiges  of  antiquity,  and  the  foundations  of  a bridge  over  the  Eleusinnai  Cephissos, 
on  the  banks.  Upon  the  summit  of  the  hill  are  foundations  of  an  ancient  square  tower 
regularly  constructed  with  blocks  of  Eleusinian  marble.  Id.  585. 

Two  splendid  publications  of  the  Dilettanti  Society,  contain  much  matter  concern- 
ing the  remains  of  Eleusis. 

One  is  the  Ionian  Antiquities.  In  Plate  ^2  is  the  plan  of  the  Temple  of  Ceres, 
with  the  following  observations.  The  methods  observed  by  the  Greeks  in  making 
the  flutes  of  their  columns  may  be  here  noticed.  The  channels  under  the  capital  and 
at  the  base  only  were  marked  out,  as  a direction  to  the  workman,  in  finishing  the 
flutings  after  the  structure  was  raised  ; the  rest  of  the  shaft  being  left  entire  to  guard 
against  the  injury  that  part  of  the  column  might  receive  during  its  erection. 

The  second  work  is  the  “Unedited  ANXiauiTiES  of  Attica,”  comprising  the  archi- 
tectural remains  of  Eleusis,  Rhamnus,  Sunium,  and  Thoricus.  It  says,  “ among  the 
novelties,  which  the  interesting  edifices  of  Eleusis  for  the  first  time  present  to  admirers 
of  Grecian  Architecture,  will  be  found  the  method  of  constructing  buildings  with  mar- 
ble slabs,  worked  into  the  shape  of  tiles.  This  ingenious  contrivance  was  so  highly 
approved  by  Ihe  Greeks,  that  the  inventor  was  honoured  with  a statue,  and  the  inven- 
tion recorded  by  an  inscription,  which  Pausanias  has  preserved.  Byzes  of  Naxos,  who 
is  thus  celebrated,  was  contemporary  with  Solon,  and  flourished  580  years  before  the 
Christian  sera.  The  meritorious  part  of  the  invention  consists  in  the  expedients 
adopted  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  admission  of  wet,  and  especially  between  the 
joints  of  the  contiguous  tiles.  This  was  effected  by  the  introduction  of  narrow  jointed 
tiles,  extending  from  the  ridge  to  the  eaves,  in  a continued  line  over  the  meeting  joints 
of  the  flat  tiles,  these  being  previously  ranged  in  courses.  The  construction  of  the 
Harmi,  as  these  jointing  tiles  were  called,  will  be  explained  subsequently, — pp. 
10,  11. 

PropyUm.  A circular  sinking  occurring  below  each  column;  use  unknown. — p.  11. 
— Plate  3.  This  plate  shews  the  mode  of  covering  the  roof  with  marble  tiles,  which 
were  fixed  to  the  timber  frame-work.  The  upright  pieces  of  the  eaves  of  the  roof, 
rounded  at  the  top,  terminate  the  alternate  row  of  the  Harmi,  or  joint  tiles.  The 
ornament  upon  them  was  painted,  p.  12. — Plate  4.  The  jointed  tiles  of  the  eaves  ter- 
minated in  upright  pieces,  first  rounded  at  the  top,  and  afterwards  indented  or  scolloped. 
The  lower  course  of  the  tiles  was  formed  in  blocks,  twice  the  length  of  the  other  tiles. 
The  joint  takes  place  over  the  centre  of  every  triglyph,  p.  13> 
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The  tiles  of  the  eaves^  to  which  the  joint  tiles  were  attached  by  plugs,  were  the  rak- 
ing top  bed  of  the  cornice.  Plate  8. — Plate  9.  The  beams  of  the  cieling  are  sup- 
ported by  the  epistylia  of  the  inner  ranges  of  the  columns,  and  by  the  flank  walls 
of  the  building.  The  length  of  the  beams  over  the  side  iles  was  nearly  23  feet;  the 
width  three  feet;  depth  two  feet  and  a half,  each  weighing  about  11  tons.  The  inter- 
vening pannels  were  formed  out  of  slabs  four  feet  long,  ten  inches  wide,  and  nine  deep. 
Each  slab  comprised  two  pannels,  except  next  the  door-way,  where  the  pannels  were 
formed  in  separate  pieces,  p.  15. — Plate  11.  The  bases  of  the  Ionic  columns  are 
formed  out  of  square  blocks,  which  go  through  the  marble  pavement,  and  are  bedded 
upon  the  foundations  of  soft  stone,  constructed  over  the  whole  area  of  the  building, 
p.  15.— -P/«/e  14.  Gives  the  Ionic  columns  with  ovals,  &c.  The  capitals  are  not  deep. 
They  are  very  elegant.  See  c^ajo.  3.  pi.  3. 

The  most  singular  of  all  the  buildings  at  Eleusis  is  the  Gate-way,  affording  access 
to  the  entire  peribolus  of  the  Great  Temple.  The  pavement  of  this  building  remains 
nearly  perfect;  a portion  of  it  was  an  inclined  plane,  and  from  grooves  having  been 
worked  in  it  was  considerably  worn  by  wheels  or  trucks.  It  is  explained  by  a move- 
able  floor  being  used  in  the  Mysteries,  which  floor  worked  in  these  grooves.  [See 
Athens,  § Propylcea.~\  pp.  19.  21. 

Plates  5,  6,  7.  Chapter  3,  exhibit  capitals  of  the  order  of  the  antae,  resembling 
the  Corinthian,  uncommonly  curious  and  beautiful. 

Temple  of  Cere^.— Twelve  columns  formerly  adorned  the  front.  The  foundation 
is  a porous  stone,  laid  in  regular]  courses.  The  floor  of  the  eella  in  Grecian  Temples 
is  almost  invariably  above  that  of  the  porticoes,  never  below  it.  In  some  instances,  as 
at  Paestum  and  Agrigentum,  the  ascent  to  the  cella  is  considerable.  The  Parthenon  is 
the  only  temple  known,  where  the  pavement  of  the  cella  is  level  with  that  of  the  pro- 
naos  and  posticum.  P.  31. 

A double  range  of  columns,  one  above  another,  occurs  within  the  temple,  and 
in  conformity  with  the  practice  of  the  Greeks,  we  may  venture  to  put  another  and 
a smaller  range  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  cella.  The  rnode  of  placing  them  is  dif- 
ferent from  that  observed  in  every  other  temple,  where  columns  are  found  to  have  been 
introduced  within  the  cella.  The  double  tow  in  this  instance,  ranges  across  the  cella, 
and  not  along  the  side  walls.  The  purpose  of  their  introduction  was  to  support  a ceil- 
ing, and  the  roof  above  it.  The  span  to  be  covered  being  by  this  means  reduced  to  60 
feet,  there  would  be  less  difficulty  in  obtaining  timbers  sufficiently  long,  and  of 
strength  adequate  to  carry  the  vast  weight  of  the  roof  which  they  upheld.  The  area 
between  the  double  range  of  the  columns  was  probably  that  called  by  Plutarch  the 
Anactoron.  The  entire  thickness  of  the  walls  may  have  been  six  feet.  This  is  some- 
thing less  than  the  width  of  the  antae,  which  is  commonly  the  case  in  Grecian  temples. 
A margin,  about  an  inch  in  width,  was  left  around  the  edge  of  the  upper  and  lower 
beds  of  the  frusta,  of  which  the  columns  consisted.  It  was  a little  raised,  and  well 
polished.  Through  this  precaution,  the  joint  was  so  small,  as  scarcely  to  be  percep- 
tible. The  same  expedient  was  adopted  in  the  vertical  joints  of  the  cornice. — pp. 

32,  34* 

Temple  of  Diana  Propylcea.  This  temple  is  the  more  interesting,  inasmuch  as  it 
is  the  only  variety  which  has  yet  been  described  of  that  species,  which  the  Greeks,  ac- 
cording to  Vitruvius,  denominated  vaoy  ev  Trapao-rao-w,  i-  e.  presenting  in  its  fronts  two 
columns,  interposed  between  the  Ant(^,  terminating  the  flank  walls  of  the  Cella.  This 
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was  the  most  simple  of  the  forms,  which  the  early  temples  of  Greece  were  made  to  as- 
sume. In  the  Doric  buildings,  with  which  we  have  hitherto  beeu  made  acquainted, 
the  roof  terminates  in  a Stillicidium  and  dripping  eaves ; but  in  the  present  instance, 
the  Sima,  or  upper  moulding  of  the  pediment  cornice,  continued  along  the  flanks,  and 
a channel  was  hollowed  in  it,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  rain,  w hich  fell  upon  the 
roof.  In  this  member  of  the  building,  Lions’  heads  are  sculptured  in  bold  relief, 
through  the  perforations  of  which  the  water  effected  its  escape.  The  shafts  of  the 
columns  were  single  blocks.  The  tiles  of  the  roof  were  made  of  baked  clay.  The 
alternate  joint-tiles  terminated  at  the  ridge  and  eaves,  with  a flowing  ornament. — 
pp.  37,  3p, — Plate'J,  exhibits  a plan  of  the  roof.  One  half  of  it  shows  the  marble  tiles 
w'ithout  the  narrow  joint  tiles.  The  top  bed  of  the  cornice,  in  blocks  twice  the  length  of 
the  tiles,  was  saddled  at  the  joints,  and. constituted  the  lower  course.  In  the  centre  of 
the  upper  surface  of  this,  a check,  or  stop  was  formed,  to  which  the  joint  tiles,  ending 
with  a flowered  ornament,  were  cramped.  Every  block  had  two  perforations,  through 
which  the  water  falling  upon  the  roof  escaped,  p.  40. 

The  frontispiece  of  the  Temple  was  two  fine  Doric  Columns. 

Road  to  Eleusis  from  Athens. — Along  the  sacred  way  at  the  church  of  Agia  Sabas, 
are  blocks  of  marble.  There  is  a small  bridge  over  the  Cephissos,  composed  of  two 
large  blocks  of  marble,  and  hence  called  8uo  ju,ap|aopa.  This  is  probably  the  spot  where 
the  Eleusinian  procession  rested  for  a short  time,  and  where  the  Athenian  Ladies  used 
to  joke  with  one  another  from  their  carriages,  which  gave  rise  to  the  word 
the  joke  of  the  bridge.  Near  the  bridge  is  a marble  lion,  less  than  life.  At  the  church 
of  St.  Nicholas  are  blocks  and  traces.  A short  way  out  of  the  olive  grove,  is  a tumu- 
lus, seen  on  the  right  side  of  the  way.  It  has  been  opened,  and  several  blocks  of  stone 
are  lying  near  it.  Not  far  from  this,  are  other  traces,  probably  remains  of  sepulchres. 
The  Monastery  of  Daphne  stands  on 'the  ruins  of  a Temple,  probably  that  of  Apollo. 
Some  small  Ionic  columns,  with  their  capitals,  have  been  removed  to  the  British  Mu- 
seum. At  2 h.  10  min.  from  Athens,  is  a votive  rock,  near  the  entrance  of  the  Thriasian 
plain,  with  several  niches  of  various  dimensions,  once  containing  votive  offerings. 
There  are  inscriptions  in  honour  of  Pythonic^  and  Phila,  two  women  of  great  beauty, 
to  whom  the  title  of  Veuus  was  given.  Temples  were  erected  to  the  memory  of  each. 
Before  the  temple  of  the  latter  (Phila)  was  a wall.  The  lower  part  of  it,  which  re- 
mains for  the  length  of  several  yards,  and  w'hich  is  probably  the  Peribolos,  is  composed 
of  large  stones  of  the  regular  polygonal  forms,  and  of  the  second  style  of  early  archi- 
tecture. The  date  of  this  structure  appears  to  be  long  anterior  to  the  time  of  Pythonic^ 
or  Phila.  The  same  author,  Pausanias  (ii.  25),  also  in  describing  the  Cyclopean  walls 
of  Tiryns,  says,  that  they  were  built  with  rough  stones,  XiOcov.  Temples  were 

very  rarely  composed  of  irregular  stones.  Thecella  of  the  Temple  at  Rhamnos  is  con- 
structed with  polygons,  well  joined,  and  smoothed.  The  Temple  of  Venus,  which  was 
Doric,  seems  to  have  been  extremely  small,  and  the  metopce  were  proportionably 
much  wider  than  those  of  large  temples,  in  order  that  the  intercolumniations  might  be 
sufficiently  large  to  admit  people  to  pass  between  them.  It  is  at  present  a mass  ot 
ruins.  Some  marble  doves  of  the  natural  size  have  been  found  at  the  foot  of  the  votive 
rock.  The  paved  way  is  composed  of  rough  stones  of  moderate  dimensions,  like  the 
streets  of  modern  cities. — Dodw.  ii.  172. 

Eleuthf.rai,  See  Gypto  kastro. 

El  Haman.  (On  Lake  Moeris,  Egypt.)  Site  of  a town.  The  remains  consist  of 
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only  scattered  pieces  of  brick,  and  part  of  a Bath.  Not  far  off  are  several  scattered 
villages,  built  of  sun-burnt  bricks.  Belzoni,  387. 

El  Herba. — (Africa.) — Small  marble  columns. — Corinthian  Capitals — and  Sarco- 
phagi of  a curious  form,  somewhat  like  a figure  of  8,  or  double  ovals  joined. — 

ShatVf  27. 

Elimbos. — (A  village  near  the  Andamesi  and  Sunium  in  Greece.)  It  is  supposed 
by  some,  to  be  the  ancient  Ermos.  There  are  foundations  indicative  of  a Demos. 
Not  far  from  this  place  are  some  ancient  remains,  composed  like  the  pedestal  of 
Agrippa,  and  the  Gymnasium  of  Ptolemy  of  Athens,  of  alternate  layers  of  large  and 
small  bricks.  Several  other  relicks  perhaps  indicate  the  site  of  Thoreai  or  Thorai. — 
Dodw.  i.  548. 

Elis. — (Now  called  Palceopolis) . There  are  barrows  on  the  road.  The  river  Pe- 
neus  is  a shallow  stream,  with  a wide  and  deep  bed.  The  ruins  of  Elis  are  of  brick, 
and  not  considerable,  consisting  of  ordinary  walls,  and  an  octagon  building  with  niches, 
which  it  is  supposed  was  the  Temple,  with  a circular  peristyle.  These  stand  detached 
from  each  other,  ranging  in  a vale  Southward  of  the  wide  bed  of  Peneus,  which  by  the 
margin  has  several  large  stones,  perhaps  reliques  of  the  Gymnasium.  The  Citadel  was 
on  a hill,  which  has  on  the  top  some  remains  of  wall.  (Chandler,  Greece, 

Mr.  Dodwell,  (ii.  317.)  notes  the  octagon  with  niches  within,  formerly  filled  with 
statues,  and  the  brick  works,  all  which  are  Roman.  The  only  Greek  remains  are  scat- 
tered blocks;  vestiges  of  ancient  edifices;  foundation  and  the  single  frustum  (3  f.  diam.) 
of  a fluted  Doric  column,  perhaps  belonging  to  the  Temple  of  Minerva.  Ibid. 

El  Kabadshe.  See  Talmis. 

El  Kharak. — (West  Raweje  Toton,‘m  the  Desert  south  of  the  Faioum,  Egypt). 

At  a few  miles  distance,  Belzoni  observed  the  upper  part  of  a very  thick  wall,  once  evi- 
dently surrounding  a very  large  tow'n,  but  entirely  buried  under  the  sand.  In  the  in- 
terior of  it  are  the  upper  parts  of  other  buildings,  and  very  thick  walls  of  sun-burnt 
bricks.  Belzoni,  397. 

Elloah. — The  various  places  so  called  in  Egypt.  One  is  now  Zahoo.  Towards  the 
east  are  tombs  cut  out  of  the  rock.  They  are  little  chambers,  excavated  for  sepul- 
chres, in  the  Egyptian  manner, but  without  any  hieroglyphicks.  In  an  inner  apartment 
were  found  several  sarcophagi  of  burnt  clay,  in  the  form  of  a man,  and  generally  of  the 
usual  size  to  contain  one.  They  were  two  inches  thick,  and  baked  very  strong.  The 
lids  are  quite  flat,  and  have  a head  of  a man,  woman,  or  animal,  just  above  that  of  the 
the  mummy.  They  are  most  roughly  made.  Between  this  place  and  El  Cassar,  is  a 
small  hill  on  which  are  the  ruins  of  a little  Temple,  built  of  large  bricks  of  sandstone 
(sic),  not  unlike  the  Egyptian,  but  not  one  single  hieroglyphick  w’as  to  be  seen  in  it. 
It  has  several  scrawls  in  Greek  letters,  but  is  defaced.  Around  the  Temple  there 
have  been  houses,  built  of  burnt  brick. — Belzoni,  41 1. 

2.  Elloah  el  Cassar,  may  be  the  site  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  as  w'ell  as 
the  Elloah  of  Siwah.  There  is  a lane,  where  the  houses  are  built  upon  the  ruins  of 
some  great  edifice.  The  blocks  of  stone  project  in  several  parts.  On  one  side  of  the 
village  is  an  eminence,  formed  by  the  ruins.  On  the  north  side  of  the  village  are  the 
remains  of  a Greek  Temple,  consisting  of  a high  wall  with  tw'o  lateral  sides,  and  an  arch 
in  the  centre.  It  is  so  situated,  that  it  must  have  been  built  on  the  ruins  of  another 
of  larger  dimensions.  This  is  not  more  than  sixty  feet  in  breadth,  and  of  course  it  must 
have  been  long  in  proportion.  There  is  no  inscription,  except  four  letters  on  the 
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lateral  wall  on  the  east,  and  above  the  cornices,  which  are  exactly  as  follows — 
E.  P.  H.  S.  Belzoni  re-ascended  the  ruins,  and  entered  through  a house  into  the  in- 
terior of  the  Temple,  but  could  see  nothing,  except  the  inner  part  of  the  above 
wall,  which  must  have  been  the  sanctuary.  He  returned  to  the  house  by  the  same 
road,  and  all  he  had  observed  was  apparently  the  vast  ruins  of  a great  edifice, 
covered  with  the  mud  cottages  which  formed  the  village;  that  the  standing  part  of 
the  Temple  was  built  by  later  nations,  and  that  the  materials  of  the  former  Tem- 
ple had  been  employed  to  erect  the  latter,  though  the  stones  had  been  diminished 
in  size.  Several  tombs  are  cut  in  the  rock,  like  the  others  at  Zaboo,  and  much  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  Egyptian.  Belzoni  found  three  or  four  chambers,  in  each  of 
which  were  several  sarcophagi  of  burnt  clay,  with  the  mummies,  only  their  folding  was 
not  so  rich  or  so  fine;  the  linen  of  a coarse  sort,  and  the  corpses  without  Asphaltum, 
consquently  not  well  preserved.  They  are  in  great  quantity  in  each  tomb.  The 
fountain,  which  Herodotus  says  was  near  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  and  was  cold 
at  noon  and  midnight,  and  warm  in  the  morning  and  evening,  (though  this  account  is 
not,  strictly  speaking,  correct)  occurs  here.  Belzoni  says  “ that  no  other  places,  but 
the  two  Elloahs  (this  and  the  other  at  Siwah)  are  mentioned  by  the  old  authors,  as  the 
residence  of  the  Ammonii,  consequently  the  site  of  the  Temple  can  only  be  within  them, 
or  not  far  off.”  Id.  419*  425. 

(3).  Elloah  (not  particularized) . A high  wall,  the  site  of  a small  ancient  town, 
built  of  burnt  bricks.  The  baths  are  the  only  buildings  which  remain  in  good  preser- 
vation. They  are  cemented  within  with  the  same  material  which  was  in  use  among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  for  this  purpose.  It  is  a sort  of  reddish  cement*,  made  of 
ground  bricks,  mixed  with  lime.  The  walls  of  the  house  are  to  be  seen,  and  close  to 
the  town  stands  the  high  wall  mentioned.  It  evidently  enclosed  an  edifice  of  which  a 
very  little  portion  now  remains,  the  materials  having  been  removed  to  erect  other 
buildings.  Id.  427« 

Cherubs  of  Greek  Tf^ork.  At  El  Cassar,  in  the  first  Elloah,  Belzoni  was  ofifered  for 
purchase  a broken  Grecian  Vase,  of  bronze,  about  eight  inches  high,  of  very  curious 
shape,  and  a small  cherub  of  Greek  work,  not  more  than  three  inches  high.  Id.  429. 

El-Moele.  (Egypt.)  Ruins  of  a small  ancient  village,  and  the  remains  of  a very 
large  Christian  Church  and  Convent,  deserted  for  w'ant  of  water.  Some  of  the  paint- 
ings on  the  wall  are  very  finely  preserved,  particularly  the  figures  of  the  twelve  apostles, 
on  the  top  of  a niche,  over  an  altar.  Id.  433- 

Elora  (the  most  magnificent  Temple  in  India.)  The  following  account  is  taken 
from  Capt.  Seeley’s  “ Wonders  of  Elora,”  8vo.  1824. 

Temple  of  Keylas,  or  Paradise.  This  is  only  one  of  about  a dozen  which  are 
hewn  out  of  a mountain.  It  stands  insulated  from  the  latter.  It  very  much  resembles 
in  plan  the  Temples  of  Egypt,  i.  e.  the  area  is  a parallelogram,  enclosing  apartments, 
central  hall,  sanctuary,  porticoes,  bridges,  and  entrance  part,  all  abounding  with  figures 
and  sculpture.  You  first  enter  an  oblong  gateway,  with  a balcony  over  it,  and  small 
apartments  above.  Beyond  this  are  apartments,  two  of  which  are  passed  through  to  a 
bridge  or  ledge  of  rock ; on  the  right  and  left  of  which,  in  the  area,  stood  two  elephants. 


* This  cement  occurs  at  the  Roman  Baths,  Witcombe,  Gloucestershire. 
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Beyond  this  bridge  is  another  large  room  ; on  each  side  of  which,  in  the  area,  are  two 
obelisks  which  have  pedestals.  These  obelisks  are  41  ft.  high.  Next  to  this  is  an  oblono- 
portico,  on  two  sides  of  which  are  flights  of  stairs.  This  portico  communicates  with  a 
great  hah,  divided  by  four  ranges  of  square  pillars,  leaving  aisles  or  passages  between 
theni.  following  this  an  ascent  of  five  steps  leads  into  the  sanctuary,  which  contains 
the  linghams.  Around  this  sanctuary  is  an  open  gallery,  which  communicates  with 
live  smaller  temples,  having  pyramidal  roofs,  standing  on  a raised  floor  or  platform 
and  supposed  residences  of  the  priests.  All  these  are  surrounded  by  piazzas.  Such  is 
the  form  from  the  plan  of  Capt.  Seeley,  p.  ill. 

In  the  compass  of  this  work  it  is  impossible  to  detail  the  number  of  fio-ures  which 
are  found  in  this  place*.  It  is  noticeable  tljat  figures  of  sphinxes  are  found  here,  (p. 
116  and  137)  and  that  between  two  of  the  pillars  the  roof  is  arched,  (p.  148.) 

Das  Avata,  or  the  Ten  Incarnations.  This  Temple  consists  of  a lower  and  upper 
story.  There  are  two  recesses  at  each  end,  and  both  stories  have  an  open  front  of  six 
pillars  and  two  pilasters.  Pillars  support  the  ceilings  of  both  floors.  The  area  in  front 
had  formerly  a square  apartment.  There  is  a variety  of  sculpture. — 168,  169. 

Teen  Tal.  This  is  a vast  excavation,  hollowed  out  of  the  bowels  of  the  mountain, 
having  three  spacious  floors,  distinct  and  standing  over  each  other,  ascended  by  regular 
flights  of  steps  (170).  Here  are  seen  large  figures,  some  gigantick — (171,  2,  3). 

Do  Tal,  has  only  two  stories,  and  but  few  sculptured  figures. 182. 

Arched  Temple  of  Visvacarma.  This  is  exactly  the  appearance  of  a Gothick 
Church  (having  an  arched  roof  and  octangular  columns),  with  the  exception  only  of  a 
cornice  above  the  pillars.  At  the  bottom  of  every  rib  or  groin  of  the  roof  is  a sitting 
figure,  thus  shewing  the  antiquity  of  figures  and  heads,  as  brackets  or  supporters  in  our 
churches.  At  the  upper  end,  under  a Gothick  arch,  by  way  of  altar  piece,  is  a large 
idol  seated,  with  two  smaller  standing  on  each  side.  See  plate  in  p.  185. 

ff^ehr-Warra,  the  next  and  endmost  excavation  of  the  range.  The  entrance  of  the 
principal  excavation  possesses  some  beauty,  and  contains  a figure  standing  at  the  end 
of  a passage.  204. 

Northern  Range  of  Temples. 

Temple  of  Juggut-Naut  (the  Lord  of  the  Creation),  an  area  and  excavation 
beyond  of  two  stories  ; the  ceilinp  supported  by  pillars.  Here  we  meet  with  beams, 
whether  ornamental  or  real,  resting  on  capitals : we  meet  also  with  chapiters  hand- 
somely fluted,  and  capitals  surmounted  by  lions  rampant.  (214 — 2l6.)  We  also  find 
painted  and  plastered  ceilings,  scrolls  of  flowers,  and  very  rich  sculpture.  220. 

Temple  of  Adnaut,  connected  with  the  last.  It  is  only  9 ft.  6 in.  high  ; the  ceiling 
is  supported  by  four  quadrangular  pillars,  and  on  each  side  of  the  square,  nearly  in  the 
centre  of  the  shaft,  is  tastefully  carved  in  high  relief,  a tiger’s  head,  with  the  mouth 
extended,  having  a scroll  of  flowers  passing  through  it,  and  waving  gracefully  from 
the  lips  of  the  animal.  (227.)  Here,  then*,  we  have  the  Heraldrick  “ jessant  de  lis.*’ 
It  contains  a sitting  figure  of  Adnaut,  4 ft.  3 in.  high. 

Temple  of  India.  Two  stories  or  galleries,  supported  by  coKimns  ; in  front  of 
the  lower  a gorgeous  altar  piece  with  columns  and  figures.  On  the  face  of  the 


* A full  explanation  of  them  may  be  seen  the  Bombay  Transactions,  iii.  265 — 323, 
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gallery  dwarf  wall  in  front,  is  carved  a series  of  Gothic  arches,  precisely  like  some 
modern  facings  of  dead  wall  in  our  own  Churches.  See  Frontispiece,  and  p.  237. 
seqq. 

Parusu  Rama  Temple.  Adjoining  is  a smaller  temple,  eonsisting  of  a single  room, 
the  cieling  supported  by  pillars,  and  a recess  containing  a seated  idol.  250. 

Dhurma  Linga,  unlike  the  other  temple,  is  approached  by  a narrow  excavated 
avenue.  This  avenue  opens  into  a court,  where  stands  a temple,  composed  of  a single 
apartment.  Here  are  immense  pillars  and  gigantic  figures  ; and  lions  couched  (253). 
Within  this  room  is  a smaller  one,  containing  a lingham  (255)*  The  ceiling  of  this 
room  has  been  painted  (257),  and  in  front  of  a group  of  figures  niches  are  deeply  cut 
in  the  floor,  to  receive  offerings  and  sacrificial  oblations  on  a marriage  taking  place 
(257).  This  inner  sanctuary  reminds  us  of  Cromlechs  within  stone  circles. 

First  Temple  of  Nuptials,  or  Januwassee,  contains  two  distinct  apartments, 
one  considerably  larger  than  the  other,  having  recesses  in  each.  This  room  is 
ascended  by  four  steps ; from  the  Viranda  it  is  the  first  in  rotation.  The  outer 
viranda,  or  gallery,  is  dissimilar  to  most  of  those  divisional  front  apartments  in  the 
other  temples.  Here  it  is  divided  from  the  back  apartment  by  a wall,  having  regular 
apertures  for  doors  and  windows,  for  the  admission  of  light.  It  is  different  from  most 
of  the  other  virandas,  as  being  nearly  as  large  as  the  inner  room.  p.  268. 

Second  Temple  of  Nuptials.  A larger  and  finer  temple  than  the  last.  It  contains 
a room  placed  in  a spacious  recess.  Outside  the  door,  on  the  front  square,  are  colossal 
figures,  and  others  smaller  grouped  with  them.  Two  fine  and  singularly  shaped 
pillars,  and  two  pilasters,  adorn  the  entrance  of  the  recess,  which  give  a pleasing  air  to 
the  square  temple,  standing  behind.  270. 

Sri  Gunnees  (or  Ganesa)  Kiimari,  IVaheri,  all  several  names  of  an  excavation, 
contiguous  to  Januwassee.  It  is  in  a ruinous  state,  but  the  remains  of  two  pillars  are 
indistinctly  seen.  A nest  of  small  rooms  is  adjacent.  273. 

Nila-Cantha,  another  temple,  is  a large  room,  divided  by  pillars,  with  a recess  at 
the  end  for  the  king.  On  each  side  of  this  temple,  as  you  ascend,  by  six  steps,  are 
two  figures  of  Rishis.  277. 

Rama-lVarra,  another  temple,  is  a fine  room,  having  two  small  recesses,  and  a 
large  recess  holding  the  square  temple.  Here  are  numerous  sculptured  figures. 

279.  , . 

This  is  the  last.  Very  curious  and  excellent  workmanship  may  be  seen  every 
where ; but  the  figures  are  so  perfectly  monstrous,  and  tasteless,  that  no  interest  can 
be  taken  in  them,  nor  does  it  appear  that  the  Mythology  contains  any  physical  mean- 
ings, or  deep  theological  truths.  It  is  most  puerile  trash,  as  appears  by  the  copious 
explanations  in  the  Bombay  Transactions,  ubi  supra.  [Ellora  is  both  a Boodh  and 
Brahminical  Temple,  the  respective  appropriations  being  thus  distinguished.  The 
Ling  denotes  the  Brahminical  caves,  a colossal  figure  of  Boodh  the  other.  Bombay 
Transact,  iii.  30^*  Even  the  learned  Brahmans  and  Pundists  can  make  nothing  of 
it  (says  Capt.  Seeley,  277)].  However,  we  see  here  the  certain  origin  of  the  Egyptian 
Temple,  which  strongly  assimilates  the  Indian  Cavern ; and  an  amalgamation  of 
Indian,  Egyptian,  Greek,  and  Roman  styles  appears  in  the  modern  Saxon  or  Gothick. 
We  see  the  architype  of  the  Church-yard  and  Cloisters  in  the  area  orperibolus;  of  naves 
in  the  large  pillared  rooms,  divided  into  iles  ; of  cellae  and  choirs  in  the  inner  temples, 
and  of  Opisthodomes,  Adyta,  Presbyteries,  Side-Chapels,  and  altars,  in  the  recesses. 
Various  minute  parts,  as  images,  &c.  all  in  the  first  instance,  however  varied  by 
fashion,  are  also  borrowed  from  India. 
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Capt.  Sykes’s  account  in  the  Bombay  Transactions,  uhi  supra  shews  the  antiquity  of 
tabular  projections  with  astronomical  tables,  representations  of  the  planets,  &c.  pp. 
267,  26g,  299,  whence  the  Egyptian  zodiacal  circling,  skeleton  figures  (273,  &c.), 
modern  chess-board,  the  dice  being  four  sided  prisms  (2J9);  the  devils  full  of  mischief 
and  activity  of  the  middle  age,  in  the  Gana  or  attendants  of  Sew  (p.  279);  the  umbrella 
symbolick  of  dignity  (p.  2S2),  &c.  &c.  Many  contradictions  to  the  explanation  of 
Capt.  Sykes  are  given  in  Mr.  Erskine’s  paper  in  the  same  work,  520  seq.  He  says  that 
the  excavations  may  be  divided  into  three  classes — the  Northern  Boudhist,  or,  per- 
haps, Jain;  the  central  Brahminlcal ; the  southern  Bouddhist. 

The  respective  Temples  are  thus  appropriated  in  the  Bombay  Transactions^  vol.  iii. 

53^i- 

Buddhist  or  Jain.  Adnath  Sabba,  Jaghanath  Sabha,  Parish  ram  Sabha,  Indra 
Sabha.  There  is  a fifth  set  of  Boudhist  ones,  nearly  filled  up  with  earth,  south  from 
the  Indra  Sabha,  and,  never  very  extensive,  situated  some  distance  from  the  Indra 
Sabha. 

Brahminical.  Dumurlena,  and  above  it  the  Chapel  containing  the  Triads,  the 
Janwasi  Caves,  the  Kumur  wara  Caves,  the  Telekegham,  or  oil-makers  Mill,  Nelkant, 
or  Shiva’s  Cave,  Rameshwer,  Kailas,  Dasavatur,  Rath  Racan. 

Budhist.  Tinlok  or  Tintala,  Dotula,  Viswakarma,  Derchwara,  the  Budhist  School- 
room. 

Above  the  Dumarlena  are  the  singular  Chapels  of  the  Triads,  so  well  illustrated  by 
Capt.  Sykes.  They  prove  beyond  all  doubt  that  the  grand  three-headed  figure  at 
Elephanta  does  not  represent  the  three  chief  Gods  of  the  Hindus;  or  what  has  been 
denominated  the  Hindu  Trinity.  In  all  these  busts,  two  heads  have  the  third  eye. 
The  remaining  head  seems  to  be  Parvati,  who  is  sculptured  in  conjunction  with  her 
husband,  and  in  most  instances  she  holds  up  a round  hand-mirror,  and  the  antimony 
needle  for  dressing  and  colouring  her  eyelids  and  eyebrows.  Id.  524. 

Empulum.  (Italy.)  This  is  the  modern  Ampiglione,  near  the  road  from  Tivoli  to 
Siciliano  and  Subiaco.  There  are  very  extensive  ruins  and  considerable  vestiges  of 
aqueducts.  Miss  Knight's  Latium.  25 1,  2. 

Ephesios  (in  Cephalenia).  The  bare  summit  of  Mount  Pyrgi  may  be  the  same  as 
Mount  Ainos,  on  which  there  was  a temple  of  Jupiter.  A Cephelenian,  who  had 
been  on  the  summit,  assured  Mr.  Dodwell  that  he  discovered  the  remains  of  a temple 
composed  of  large  blocks.  Dodw.  i.  164. 

Ephesus.  (Greece.)  Aiasaluck,  a suburb,  was  built  in  the  13th  century  from  the 
ruins.  The  remains  consist  of,  1.  Temples.  2.  Stadium.  3.  Theatre.  4.  Gymnasium, 
5.  Town-walls.  6.  Aqueduct.  7.  Agora.  8.  Port;  and,  9,  Sepulchres. 

1.  The  Temple  of  Diana.  Clarke  says  (v.  iii.)  that  there  only  remain  a few 
subterranean  vaults  and  passages,  and  that  the  church  of  St.  John,  built  by  Justinian, 
was  probably  raised  from  the  materials.  Spon  (i.  333.)  agrees  with  Chandler  in 
placing  this  famous  temple  upon  the  vaulted  substruction.  It  was,  according  to 
Pliny  and  Vitruvius,  who  are  ])resumed  to  speak  of  the  first,  or  most  ancient  temple, 
of  the  dipteral  kind,  i.  e.  had  a double  rank  of  columns,  425  feet  long,  not  completely 
twice  its  breadth,  that  which  gives  us  fifteen  columns  on  the  large  side,  and,  in  thfe 
whole,  including  the  double  rank,  seven ty- six  columns ; on  the  interior  range  fifty- 
one,  but  how  placed  is  not  known.  There  does  not  exist  a temple,  of  which  the 
Celia  was  ornamented  with  pilasters,  corresponding  to  the  columns.  (V lyage  Pitto- 

resque  de  la  Grece,  i.  19.5,  19^*)  . , , , .u  u . 

The  Corinthian  Temple.  It  consists  of  a prostrate  heap.  The  length  was  about 
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ISO  ft.,  the  breadth  about  8o.  The  cella  was  constructed  of  large  coarse  stones  : the 
portico  was  marble : the  temple  was  in  antis^  or  of  the  eustyle  species,  and  had  four 
columns  between  the  au/ce.  Chandler  found  their  capitals,  and  also  one  of  a pilaster. 
The  diameter  of  a column  was  about  4 ft.  6 in. ; the  length  39  ft.  2 in.,  but  including 
the  base  and  capital,  more  than  46  ft.  7 in.  The  shafts  were  fluted,  and,  though  their 
dimensions  were  so  great,  each  was  of  one  stone.  The  most  entire  of  them  was 
broken  into  two  pieces.  On  the  frieze  was  carved  a bold  foliage  with  boys.  The 
ornaments  in  general  are  extremly  rich,  but  much  injured.  Here,  probably,  was  the 
temple  erected  by  permission  of  Augustus  to  the  God  Julius,  or  that  dedicated  to 
Claudius  on  his  apotheosis.  Thus  Chandler  (Asia  Minor,  seq).  In  Plate 
of  the  f^oyage  Pittoresque,  is  the  entablement  of  a temple,  very  rich,  and  in  the  next 
plate  the  architrave  of  a Corinthian  temple,  uncommonly  rich  also,  and  of  most  perfect 
style  and  execution.  The  entablement  is  a fourth  of  that  of  the  column,  which  may 
be  supposed  to  be  of  ten  diameters,  a proportion  generally  followed  in  the  Corinthian 
order.  “ Les  particularit^s  (says  M.  Choiseul  Gouffier)  que  Ton  remarque  dans  cette 
corniche  sont  la  grandeur  de  la  cymaise  de  couronnement,  relativement  au  larmier 
forte  saillie  de  ce  meme  larmier  sur  les  modillions,  ce  qui  est  pratique  d’une  mani^re 
encore  plus  sensible  dans  le  monument,  nomin^  a Rome  le  Frontispice  de  Neron.” 

i.  197,  198. 

2.  Stadium.  The  city  was  built  by  Lysimachus.  There  was  an  exterior  wall  of  a 
Stadium,  which  fronted  the  sea  on  the  left  hand  : it  was  687  ft.  long.  The  side  next 
the  plain  was  raised  on  vaults,  and  faced  with  the  strong  wall  before  mentioned.  The 
opposite  side,  which  overlooks  it,  and  upper  end,  both  rested  on  the  slope  of  the  hill. 
The  seats,  which  were  ranged  in  numerous  rows,  one  above  another,  have  all  been 
removed,  and,  of  the  front,  only  a few  marbles  remain,  with  an  arch,  which  terminates 
the  left  wing,  and  was  one  of  the  avenues,  provided  for  the  spectators.  Upon  the 
keystone  of  the  back-front  is  a small  mutilated  figure.  This  part  of  the  fabric  was 
restored  and  repaired  when  the  city  had  declined  in  splendour,  and  was  partly  ruinous  ; 
for  it  is  composed  of  marbles  which  have  belonged  to  other  buildings.  A bas- 
relief  rudely  carved  is  inserted  in  it,  and  several  inscriptions,  effaced,  are  too  high  up 
to  be  read,  besides  fragments,  some  with  Roman  letters.  The  Street,  at  the  entrance 
from  the  suburb  Aiasaluck,  was  nearly  of  the  length  of  the  Stadium,  which  ranged 
along  one  side.  The  opposite  side  was  composed  of  edifices,  equally  ample  and  noble. 
The  way  was,  as  presumed  from  the  many  pedestals  and  bases  of  columns,  between  a 
double  colonnade.  These  buildings  were  also  raised  high  above  the  level  of  the  plain, 
and  have  their  vaulted  substructions.  Thus  Chandler. — Dr.  Clarke  mentions  an  arch, 
with  a Greek  Inscription,  near  the  Stadium,  and  observes,  that  the  bushes  conceal 
many  remains  of  antiquity. 

3.  Theatre.  The  vestiges  of  the  Theatre  are  further  on  in  the  same  mountain. 
The  seats  and  the  ruins  of  the  front  are  removed.  On  both  wings  are  several 
architectural  fragments,  and  upon  the  side  next  to  the  Stadium,  was  an  inscrip- 
tion over  an  arch,  perhaps  one  of  the  avenues,  and  closed  to  strengthen  the 
fabric.  It  bids  the  reader,  who  has  approached  into  the  festive  scene,  still  to  be 
pleased  with  the  atchievements  of  the  architect,  who  had  saved  the  vast  circle  of  the 
theatre,  all-conquering  time  having  yielded  to  the  succour  which  he  had  contrived. 
That  it  is  of  a low  age,  may  be  inferred  from  the  form  of  the  characters,  and 
from  the  ligatures,  which  render  it  difficult  to  be  deciphered.  I he  Theatre  had  a 
stoa  or  portico  annexed  to  it,  as  mav  be  collected  from  the  pedestals  and  bases  of 
columns  ranging  around  on  that  "side,  and  partly  concealed  in  the  ground. 
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Within  the  valley  are  found  broken  columns,  and  pieces  of  marble,  with  vestiges  of  an 
Odeum^  oi  Music  Theatre,  on  the  Slope  of  Prion.  This,  which  was  not  a large  struc- 
ture, is  stripped  of  the  seats,  and  naked.  Near  it  are  some  pieces  with  small  arches, 
each  of  a single  stone,  almost  buried  in  soil.  It  is  a precept  of  Vitruvius,  that  the 
Odeum  should  be  on  the  left  coming  from  the  theatre.  Chandler. 

4.  Gymnasium.  Round  the  Odeum,  the  valley  opens  gradually  into  the  plain  of 
Aiasaluck ; keeping  round  by  Prion,  you  meet  with  vestiges  of  building,  and  come  to 
the  remains  of  a large  edifice,  re.sembling  that  with  an  arcade  at  Troas.  The  top  of 
one  of  the  niches  is  painted  with  waves  and  fishes  ; and,  among  the  fragments  lying 
in  the  front,  are  two  trunks  of  statues  of  great  size  without  heads,  and  almost  buried. 
The  drapery,  which  is  the  same  in  both,  is  remarkable.  This  huge  building  was  the 
Gymnasium.  Thus  Chandler. — [The  reader  may  see  a view  of  it  in  the  Ionian 
ANTiauiTiES,  the  superb  accompaniment  of  Chandler’s  Work,  pi.  39.] 

5.  Town-Walls.  A root  of  Corissus  runs  out  towards  the  plain,  and  ends  in  an 
abrupt  precipice.  Upon  this  is  a square  tower,  one  of  many,  belonging  to  the  city- 
wall,  and  still  standing.  Near  it  are  remains  of  some  edifice.  Among  the  bushes 
beneath,  Chandler  found  a square  altar  of  white  marble,  well  preserved.  On  the  top 
is  an  offering,  like  a pine-apple,  perhaps  intended  to  represent  a species  of  cake.  On 
the  face  a ram’s  head  is  carved,  and  two  horns  filled  with  fruit,  the  ends  turned 
together.  [The  fir-cone  (called  pine-apple,  which  was  unknown  to  the  Greeks,)  ram, 
and  cornucopia,  were  all  consecrated  to  Cybele,  who  represented  the  fertility  of  the 
earth.  Hence  this  altar,  doubtless,  belonged  to  her  worship,  and  the  ruined  edifice 
was  possibly  her  Temple. — i^.J  The  extent  of  the  city,  towards  the  plain,  cannot  now 
be  ascertained ; but  the  mountainous  region  has  preserved  its  boundary,  the  wall 
erected  by  Lysimachus,  which  is  of  excellent  masonry.  It  may  be  traced  from  beneath 
the  Stadium,  over  Mount  Prion,  standing  often  above  20  feet  high.  It  crosses  the 
valley,  in  which  is  a thick  piece,  with  the  gap  of  a gateway.  From  thence  it  ascends 
Mount  Corissus,  and  is  seen  ranging  along  the  left  brow,  almost  entire,  except  near 
the  precipice,  where  it  ceases.  On  Mount  Prion  are  likewise  remains  of  an  exterior 
wall.  This,  from  its  direction,  seems  to  have  descended  and  enclosed  the  Gymnasium, 
which  was  without  the  city,  forming  a pomarium,  by  uniting  with  the  wall  on 
Corissus,  which  begins  from  a precipice  around  the  valley.  Thus  Chandler. 

Gate  of  the  Persecution,  S^c.  This  is  a ruined  arch,  between  two  square  towers, 
with  inscription,  &c.  It  is  of  the  Roman  Imperial  sera,  and  is  engraved  in  Count 
Forbin’s  Voyage  dans  le  Levant.  (Paris,  atlas  fob  I819.  pi.  6.)  The  Gates  of  Ephe- 
sus, bas-reliefs,  &c.  are  also  engraved  by  Montfaucon,  (Supplem.  iii.  b.  6.  c.  3.)  In 
the  Voyage  Pittoresque,  (pi.  121.)  is  another  view  of  a gate  of  Ephesus,  built  out  of 
ancient  fragments,  or  a triumphal  arch,  very  rich. 

6.  Aqueduct.  In  the  Voyage  Pittoresque,  (pi.  II8.)  is  a view  and  plan  of  an  Aque- 
duct, a Roman  work  in  honour  of  Augustus,  Tiberius,  &c.  as  appears  from  an  inscrip- 
tion. It  consists  of  small  arches  over  larger  ones,  in  the  proportion  of  six  upper  to 
three  lower.  Le  sorte-a-faux  des  pieds  droits  de  petites  arcades  est  sans  doute  une 
defectuosit6j  mais  il  ne  paroit  pas  que  les  anciens  ayient  cherch4  a I’eviter  puisq’  on 
la  trouve  dans  le  superbe  pont  du  Gard.” — p.  190. 

7.  Agora.  Towards  the  valley  before  mentioned,  the  street  was  crossed  by  one, 
leading  from  the  plain,  which  had,  on  the  left,  the  front  of  the  Stadium  and  the 
Theatre,  with  the  portico  adjoining.  On  the  right,  are  ample  substructions,  and  oppo- 
site to  the  Stadium  lies  a basin  of  white  marble,  streaked  with  red,  about  15  feet 
diameter  once  belonging  to  a fountain,  with  some  shafts  of  small  pillars  near  it,  almost 
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buried  in  earth.  The  ruins  on  this  side  are  pieces  of  massive  wall,  which  have  been 
incrusted,  as  appears  from  the  holes  bored  for  affixing  the  marble,  and  there  were 
arches  of  brick,  among  which  are  fragments  of  columns  of  red  granite.  These  remains 
reach  as  far  as  the  Portico,  and  have  behind  them  a morass  over  the  City  Port.  By 
the  highest  of  them,  is  the  entrance  of  a Souterrain,  which  extends  underneath  this 
building,  having  been  erected  in  a low  and  marshy  spot.  Opposite  to  the  portico  is  a 
vacant  quadrangular  space,  with  many  bases  of  columns,  and  marble  fragments,  scat- 
tered along  the  edges.  Here,  probably,  was  the  Agora,  or  market  place,  which  in 
maritime  towns  was  generally  near  the  port;  in  inland,  in  the  centre,  and  commonly 
built  with  colonnades.  The  other  remains  are,  perhaps,  of  the  arsenals,  and  of  the 
publick  treasury,  the  prison,  and  the  like  buildings,  which  in  the  Greek  Cities  [see 
Vitruv.  i.  c.  7.]  were  usually  by  the  market-place. 

8.  Port.  The  Port  communicates  with  the  Cayster  by  a narrow  mouth,  and  at  the 
water-edge  by  the  ferry.  Here,  as  well  as  in  other  places,  may  be  seen  the  wall, 
intended  to  embank  the  stream.  The  masonry  is  of  the  kind  termed  Insertum,  in 
which  the  stones  are  of  different  shapes,  but  nicely  joined.  Chandler. 

9.  Sepulchres.  The  avenues  of  ancient  cities  were  commonly  lined  with  sepul- 
chres. The  vaults  of  these  edifices,  stripped  of  their  marble,  occur  near  the  entrance 
of  Ephesus,  near  Aiasaluck,  where  was  once  a gate,  and  again,  by  the  Gymnasium, 
both  in  Prion  and  Corissos,  on  each  side  of  the  approach  to  the  gate,  by  the  valley, 
and  also  about  the  abrupt  precipice  without  the  city  wall.  The  vaults  along  the 
slope  of  Corissus,  on  the  way  thither,  show  that  the  Ephesians  buried  likewise  within 
the  city.  On  the  side  of  Prion,  not  far  from  the  Gymnasium,  are  cavities  with 
mouths,  like  ovens,  [i.  e.  catacombs,']  made  to  admit  the  bodies,  which  were  thrust  in 
head  or  feet  foremost.  One  has  an  inscription  on  the  plane  of  the  rock,  beginning  as 
usual.  This  is  the  Monument,  8^c.  The  traces  of  numerous  sepulchres  may  be  likewise 
seen. — Chandler. 

Ephyre,  or  Achyrus.  (Among  the  Thesprotians  on  the  banks  of  Acheron,  near  the 
Monastery  of  St.  John,  near  Paramythia  in  Epirus.)  The  walls  may  be  distinctly 
traced  in  a circular  form.  Those  parts  which  remain  perfect  exhibit  a specimen  of 
masonry,  apparently  more  rude  even  than  Tyrins  itself,  though  the  blocks  used  in  the 
construction  are  not  of  so  large  dimensions. — Hughes,  ii.  3 13. 

Epiada.  (Greece.)  On  the  road  from  Epiada  to  Liguria,  near  a windmill,  in  a 
valley,  are  remains  of  an  ancient  edifice. — Clarke,  vi.  394. 

Epichus.  SeeTACAPE. 

Epidaurus  (now  Epidaura  in  Greece).  The  town  is  now  the  village  Pedavio. 
The  people  cultivate  the  vines  as  in  the  the  time  of  Homer  (II.  B.  2.  ap,7riXoevT’  ctt* 
Saujjov).  The  city  stood  on  a peninsular  hill.  The  walls  are  yet  in  many  places  visi- 
ble. Thus,  Sir  Will.  Gell.  (Argolis,  11^)  The  walls  (says  Mr.  Dodwell),  of  which 
a few  remains  are  preserved,  are  of  the  fourth  or  latest  style  [of  ancient  Greek 
masonry.  There  are  ruins  of  a Dorick  Temple  of  small  proportions,  probably  that  of 
Juno.  At  the  foot  of  the  promontory,  several  masses  of  ruins  are  covered  by  the  sea, 
and  on  that  side  which  is  towards  the  plain  there  are  some  other  Dorick  remains. 
Some  Koman  fragments  in  white  marble  are  also  seen,  which,  from  the  inelegance  of 
the  style,  so  peculiar  to  that  people,  are  readily  distinguished  from  the  Greek.  Here 
is  the  draped  statue  of  a female  figure  in  a recumbent  posture,  forming,  apparently,  the 
cover  of  a sepulchre,  ii.  263. 

lero,  or  Sacred  Grove.  Pausanias  says,  at  Lessa,  the  country  of  the  Argives,  joins 
that  of  the  Epidaurians.  Before  you  arrive  at  the  city  (Epidaurus)  is  the  territory 
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consecrated  to  Esculapius.  You  enter  by  a pass  between  little  rocky  hills,  which  seem 
to  have  been  anciently  guarded  by  two  towers,  of  which  the  indications  are  visible. 
You  then  enter  a triangular  plain,  once  the  site  of  the  sacred  grove,  and  temple  of  Escu- 
lapius. On  the  right  are  two  heaps  of  ruins.  Further  on  are  many  vestiges  and  stone 
foundations.  After  crossing  abridge  are  many  traces  of  ancient  building,  and  a temple 
and  portico.  Beyond  these  you  enter  the  sacred  precinct,  an  inclosure  once  surrounded  by 
a wall,  or  peribolus,  now  ruined.  The  place  is  at  present  called,  as  it  appears  to  have 
been  anciently,  Iero.  The  ruins  on  the  left  of  the  entrance  of  the  peribolus  may  have 
been  the  portico  called  Cotyos,  which  must  have  been  without  the  wall.  The  Roman 
ruin  of  brick  consisted  of  a square  building.  [Dr.  Clarke  says  (vi.  405.)  a Roman 
edifice  of  brick-work  was  probably  one  of  the  benefactions  of  Antoninus  Pius,  who, 
while  he  was  a Roman  Senator,  erected  here  an  hospital  for  the  reception  of  pregnant 
women  and  dying  persons,  who  were  before  always  removed  out  of  the  Peribolus  to  be 
delivered,  or  to  expire  in  the  open  air.  He  also  mentions,  as  belonging  to  the  portico 
of  Cotys,  ornaments  of  a frieze,  parts  of  a cornice,  &c.  of  earthenware  ; some  moulded 
for  relievos,  others  less  perfectly  baked,  exhibiting  a painted  surface,  the  colours  being 
straw-coloured  and  red.  Id.  409.]  A semicircular  projection  on  three  of  its  sides,  was 
in  all  probability  a sudatory,  or  warm  bath.  Near  this  Roman  ruin,  and  on  the  same 
side  of  the  road,  is  a magnificent  bath  or  cistern,  eight  paces,  or  about  40  feet  broad, 
and  about  100  feet  long.  The  cement  still  adheres  to  the  walls.  On  the  right  of  the 
road  is  a similar  bath,  but  of  the  same  species.  Both  these  cisterns  have  an  appear- 
ance of  Greek  workmanship,  with  Roman  additions,  or  repairs.  Hence  a path  to  the 
right  connects  the  curved  extremity  of  the  Stadium,  where  a double  row  of  upright 
stones  probably  points  out  the  site  of  a portico. 

The  Stadium  seems  to  have  been  partly  natural  and  partly  a raised  bank ; the 
Northern  side  being  supported  by  an  arched  passage  of  stones,  and  was  probably 
repaired  by  the  Romans.  There  are  fifteen  rows  of  seats.  The  area  is  about  eighteen 
paces  of  about  five  feet  each  in  width.  The  length  cannot  now  be  determined,  as  the 
lower  extremity  has  entirely  disappeared.  Thus  Chandler. — Dr.  Clarke  says  (vi.  406. 
407)  that  this  Stadium  has  fifteen  rows  of  seats,  but  the  seats  are  only  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  structure;  the  rest  is  of  earth,  heaped  so  as  to  form  its  sides.  From  the 
Studium  the  wall  of  the  Peribolus  runs  in  a straight  line  to  a round  chapel  at  an  angle 
of  the  inclosure,  passing  the  foundations  of  a large  edifice. 

Tholos.  Not  far  from  the  great  bath,  pursuing  the  road,  are  to  be  observed  on  the 
right,  among  the  bushes,  the  vestiges  of  a temple,  probably  that  of  Esculapius,  as  the 
Tholos  was  near  it.  This  circular  edifice,  the  ruins  of  which  are  yet  discernible,  was 
at  the  distance  of  a few  paces  towards  the  S.  W.  of  the  temple.  From  the  fragments 
which  exist,  the  size  of  the  building  may  be  nearly  ascertained.  It  seems  to  have 
been  a circle  of  about  20  feet  in  diameter.  On  some  of  the  blocks  are  inscriptions, 
which  time,  and  the  thick  incrustation  of  lichen,  have  rendered  almost  unintelligible  ; 
but  they  relate  to  the  cures  effected  by  Esculapius.  Near  the  Tholos,  may  be  found 
the  remains  of  some  most  beautiful  sculpture  in  white  marble,  which  seems  to  have 
decorated  the  cover  of  a sarcophagus.  [ It  is  represented  at  the  top  of  the  title  page  of 
Sir  W.  Cell’s  work.]  On  the  left  of  the  road  is  the  platform  of  another  temple  shaded 
by  a large  tree.  The  pavement  is  only  about  65  feet  long,  and  30  wide,  and  consists  of 
eighteen  slabs  in  length,  and  8 in  breadth,  each  slab  being  3 ft.  7 in.  by  3 ft.  10  in. 
On  the  nearest  point  of  the  hill  to  the  east,  is  the  foundation  of  another  building. 
Thus  Sir  Will.  Cell,  Jrgo/is,  103— 107. 

Mr.  Dodwell  says,  there  are  remains  of  two  temples,  which  are  levelled  with  the 
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ground.  This  is  strewed  with  elegant  fragments  of  the  Dorick  and  lonick  orders  in 
marble  and  stones,  but  not  in  large  proportions.  The  pavement  of  one  of  the  temples 
is  entire,  and  consists  of  the  slabs  [before  described]  of  the  marble  of  the  country, 
which  is  of  a light  red,  veined  with  white.  This,  from  its  superior  size,  was  probably 
the  Temple  of  Esculapius.  Of  the  inscriptions  belonging  to  the  Tholos,  some  have 
been  published  by  Chandler.  Pausanias  says,  that  there  were  at  one  time  a great 
many  columns  within  the  Peribolus,  upon  which,  were  inscribed  the  names  of  those 
who  had  been  cured  by  the  god,  as  well  as  the  nature  of  their  maladies.  The  inclo- 
sure of  the  consecrated  grave  was  filled  with  edifices  for  the  convenience  of  the  sick, 
and  the  amusement  of  the  convalescent. — Greece,  ii.  257* 

Theatre.  This  is  the  grandest  and  best  preserved  of  all  the  Greek  Theatres.  Pausanias, 
who  thought  it  the  most  beautiful  which  he  had  ever  seen,  says  that  it  was  constructed 
' by  Polukleitos,  to  whom  no  other  architect  could  be  compared.  He  mentions  it  as 
being  within  the  sacred  inclosure,  ev  too  lepco.  The  seats  are  worked  with  more  care 
than  in  the  other  Grecian  theatres,  and  were  evidently  constructed  with  all  due  atten- 
tion to  the  accommodation  of  a feeble  audience  of  convalescents.  The  Grecian 
theatres,  according  to  Pausanias,  would  not  bear  a comparison  with  those  of  Rome, 
in  the  magnificence  of  their  structures,  or  the  simplicity  of  their  embellishments. 

(Ibid,  258—259-) 

Sir  W.  Gell  says,  “ Proceeding  again  along  the  road  which  leads  from  the  great 
bath  towards  Damala,  on  the  right  observe  a kind  of  track  which  runs  to  the  theatre. 
On  the  w'ay  cross  the  deep  bed  of  a torrent,  on  the  bank  of  which,  opposite  the 
theatre,  are  the  foundations  of  a large  edifice.  The  theatre  is  the  most  perfect  in 
Greece,  though  tlie  proscenium,  which  would  have  been  an  invaluable  relick,  has 
entirely  disappeared.  The  diameter  of  the  orchestra  is  89  ft.  There  are  at  present 
fifty-five  steps  or  seats,  separated  from  each  other  by  more  than  twenty  narrow  pas- 
sages, which  run  in  right  lines  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  seat.  The  steps  are 
also  divided  into  two  flights,  by  a narrow  platform,  about  half-way  from  the  top. 
The  whole  is  placed  in  a cavity  hollowed  for  the  purpose  on  the  side  of  a hill,  as  may 
be  seen  in  the  view,  given  by  Sir  W.  Gell.  Each  step  is  a block  of  stone,  1 ft.  3 in. 
high.  The  seat  is  a flat  surface  1 ft.  2 in.  wide,  behind  which  is  a part  of  the  block 
1 ft.  7 in.  in  breadth,  sunk  to  the  depth  of  about  2 inches,  for  the  reception  of  the  feet 
of  the  spectators  in  the  higher  tier.  It  is  not  improbable,  that  some  of  the  ornaments 
of  the  proscenium  might  be  discovered  by  excavation  at  this  place,  as  there  is  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  earth  to  have  buried  any  blocks  which  might  remain.  Dr. 
Clarke  (vi.  418.)  has  given  a section  of  the  seats,  and  a similar  account  of  the 
theatre.  [From  the  utter  want  of  any  such  remains  elsewhere,  it  has  been  pre- 
sumed, that  all  the  stage  part  was  of  wood,  and  moveable,  but  see  Eletria  Rhyniassa.] 

From  the  top  of  the  theatre  may  be  observed  a species  of  circular  reservoir,  bearing 
nearly  west,  which  has  somewhat  the  appearance  of  a Naumachia.  [It  was  most 
probably  a Piscina,  or  pond  for  swimming.] 

The  sacred  inclosure  is  not  large,  for  it  requires  only  four  minutes  to  walk  from  the 
theatre  to  the  northern  wall  of  the  peribolus,  crossing  on  the  way  the  road  from 
Lycurio  to  Damala  and  Poros,  on  the  side  of  which  the  stone  channels  are  visible 
which  conveyed  the  water  from  the  mountain  to  the  baths. — Id.  109. 

The  temple  of  the  Malean  Apollo,  on  Mount  Cynortium,  might  feebly  be  disco- 
vered, and  some  French  gentlemen  of  Athens  were  supposed  to  have  seen  it.  (Ibid.) 
Chandler  mentions  other  traces  on  a summit,  probably  of  a temple  of  Diana  ; Dr. 
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Clarke  (vi.  409)  says  the  Coryphaean  Diana.  He  adds,  that  on  the  side  of  this  temple 
was  a bath  or  reservoir  lined  with  stucco,  30  ft.  by  8,  with  some  lumachella  columns  of 
the  Dorick  order.  The  foundation  and  part  of  the  pavement  of  the  temple  yet  exist 
and  show  that  it  was  not  less  than  60  feet  in  extent.  Some  channels  are  grooved  in 
the  marble  for  conveying  water  in  all  directions.  Traces  of  building  may  be  observed 
upon  all  the  mountains  which  surround  the  sacred  grove. — On  the  road  from  lero  to 
Epidaurus,  says  Chandler,  are  ruined  walls,  foundations,  and  vestiges,  but  nothing 
distinct.  He  adds,  ruins  of  the  citadel,  now  caWed  Epithoiro.  The  remains  of  the 
Temple  of  Esculapius  are  heaps  of  stones,  pieces  of  brick  wall,  and  scattered  frag- 
ments, of  which  a few  of  marble,  exquisitely  carved,  occur  in  the  heap.  There  was 
a vaulted  subterraneous  way  to  the  stadium,  for  the  admission  of  the  iVgonothetse,  &c. 
Two  large  reservoirs  or  cisterns  made  by  Antoninus  remain,  and  there  is  a^  dry 
water-course ; Mr.  Dodwell,  however,  says,  a spot  is  seen  in  the  wall,  where  the  water 
entered  from  under  ground.  The  cisterns  were  lined  with  stucco.  Going  up  the 
mountains,  continues  Chandler,  we  see  between  them  a church,  where,  besides  frag- 
ments, was  found  a short  inscription,  “ Diogenes  the  Hierophant  to  far-dartina 
Apollo,  on  account  of  a vision  in  his  sleep."  The  Ligurians  remembered  the  r^ 
moval  of  a marble  chair  from  the  theatre,  and  of  statues  and  inscriptions;  which, 
among  other  materials,  were  used  in  repairing  the  fortifications  of  Naupliae,  now 
called  Napoli,  or  in  building  a new  mosque  at  Argos.  Chandler's  Greece,  226. 

Mr.  Dodwell  says  (ii.  261),  thatamongthe  fragments  he  found  some  specimens  of  a 
most  beautiful  green  porphyry,  which  he  had  never  seen  before,  and  which  is  unknown 
even  in  Rome,  where  all  the  rich  marbles  of  the  world  seem  to  have  been  collected. 
Dr.  Clarke  (vi.  41 1.)  mentions  a very  picturesque  structure,  with  more  of  the  appear- 
ance of  a cavern  than  of  a building.  It  is  covered  with  hanging  weeds,  bushes,  and 
almost  buried  in  the  mountain.  The  interior  of  it  exhibits  a series  of  circular  arches 
in  two  rows,  supporting  a vaulted  roof,  the  buttresses  between  the  arches  being  propped 
by  short  columns.  It  is  presumed  to  have  been  a temple  of  Apollo.  [It  is  engraved, 
vignette,  c.  7.J  A circular  building,  covered  by  a dome,  with  arches  round  the  top, 
resembles  the  bath,  called  the  Temple  of  Venus  at  Baife,  and  is  presumed  to  belong 
to  a fountain.  Id.  412.  An  anonymous  traveller  (Archaeolog.  Library,  i.  52.)  adds 
that  Napoli  is  built  from  the  ruins  of  Epidaurus  Leuctra,  and  that  a chapel,  dedicated 
to  St,  George,  has  inherited  part  of  the  reputation  of  Esculapius’s  building.  Dr. 
Clarke  (vi.  414.)  says,  that  the  yellow  and  harmless  snakes  which  Pausanias  mentions, 
as  peculiar  to  the  Epidaurians,  (whence  came  the  snake  round  the  club  of  Escu- 
lapius) are  still  found  here. 

Erelune  (Greece).  Near  this  village  and  Muzi,  on  the  road  to  Palaiopoli  (Elis), 
is  an  ancient  cemetery,  covered  with  broken  tiles  and  pottery.  T'he  rain  had  washed 
away  the  earth  in  one  part,  and  Mr.  Dodwell  found  a coarse  cinerary  urn  of  terra  cotta, 
containing  ashes  and  human  bones.  At  Sesti,  another  village,  are  imperfect  vestio^es. 
Dodw.  'u.  ^16. 

Eremo  Castro.  (Six  hours  from  Lihadea,  and  four  from  Thebes,  Greece.)  On  a 
hill  are  three  fountains  and  churches,  composed  of  architectural  fragments,  bas-reliefs, 
and  inscriptions.  Dodw.  i.  253- 

Eremo  Ecclesia.  (Near  Cephessia,  Greece.)  Marble  blocks  and  traces.  Id.  i.  528, 

Eressos  (Greece).  Some  ruins  near  a village,  called  south  of  Cape  Sigrium. 

Voyage  Pittoresque,  tom.  ii.  84. 

Eressus  (now  Eresso,  near  Smyrna).  Ruins.  Clarhe,  iii.  230. 
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Erisvanaga  (near  Megalopolis,  Greece).  Ancient  vestiges.  About  half  a mile 
further  is  a small  liill,  on  which  are  imperfect  remains:  perhaps  the  Aa/cruTvoo  jw,vr)(xa, 
where  Orestes,  in  a paroxysm  of  fury,  bit  off  his  finger.  Dodw.  ii.  377. 

Erix  (Sicily).  The  famous  Mount  Erix  of  the  ancients  is  now  the  hill  San 
Giuiafio.  The  fable  says,  that  Eryx  built  a temple  here,  and  consecrated  it  to  his 
mother,  Venus.  Prodigious  foundations,  on  which  the  Saracens  erected  a castle, 
indubitably  denote  the  site  of  the  temple.  Pillars  belonging  to  it  lie  horizontally  in 
the  castle  walls.  The  fountain  called  the  Spring  of  Venus  may  not  be  so  ancient. 
Stolberg's  Travels,  ii.  270. 

Erments.  See  Hermonthis. 

Erythr^  (near  Smyrna)  Ruins.  Clarhe,  iii.  230* 

Erythrai  (Greece).  Pyrgo,  perhaps,  stands  on  the  site.  There  are  some  traces 
and  blocks  of  stone.  One  of  these  may  be  the  remains  of  the  monument  of  Mardo- 
nius.  Dodw.  ii.  282. 

Estiery  (Egypt).  Inscriptions,  among  other  fragments,  in  honour  of  Trajan. 
Gent.  Mag.  1824,  p.  447- 

Etna.  See  Catania. 

Evanthia  (Greece,  supposed  Galaxidi).  Here  are  some  foundations,  and  a long 
wall  with  three  courses  of  single  stones,  well  preserved,  and  built  in  tbe  fourth  style, 
approaching  the  regular  masonry ; also  large  blocks,  and  rocks,  cut  and  flattened  for 
foundations.  Dodw.  i.  130,  131* 

Evora,  or  Elvora  (Portugal).  This  is  a town  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the 
Phoenicians,  and  walled  round  by  Sertorius.  There  are  ruins  of  a Temple  of  Diana, 
of  w’hich  seven  entire  Corinthian  columns  are  now  standing,  and  many  other  Roman 
vestiges,  inscriptions,  &c. 

Eupatorium  (the  Chersonesus).  Ruins  and  sepulchres;  remains  of  the  Mole, 
described  by  Strabo.  Clarke,  ii.  210. 

Euromus  (now  Kiselgick,  in  Turkey).  Remains  of  a theatre,  and  temple.  The 
latter  is  oblong-square.  The  gates  of  the  Posticum  are  much  higher  than  usual.  The 
style  is  Roman-Corinthian,  not  of  great  purity,  but  the  capitals' are  of  the  highest  rich- 
ness. Voyage  Pittoresque,  tom.  I.  pi.  105  to  109,  pp.  Ibp,  170. 

Faisula  (Italy).  A few  remains  of  the  ancient  Roman  buildings.  Starke,  i.  3 10. 

T \1KY  (Thrace) . Capital  of  a Dorick  column;  antient  foundations. C/a?’/re,viii.  92. 

Falerium.  Cluver  thinks  it  to  have  been  Civita  Castellana.  See  Fescennium. 

Fanum  FoRTUNiE  (novv  Fano  near  Urhino,  in  Italy).  Here  is  a fine  gate  built  in  or 
near  the  time  of  Augustus,  and  engraved  by  Montfaucon  (Siippl.  iii.  b.  vi.  c.  3).  Eustace 
says  (i.  28b.)  a gallery  or  portico  of  five  arches  was  built  over  it  at  a later  period,  i.  e. 
under  Constantine,  all  of  the  Corinthian  order.  It  was  considerably  defaced,  and  the 
upper  story  destroyed  by  the  artillery,  in  a contest  between  the  town  and  Julius  II.  in 
1458.  Several  pillars  still  lie,  as  they  seem  to  have  fallen,  on  the  platform,  above  the 
arch.  On  the  three  different  cornices,  are  three  inscriptions.  Keysler  adds,  that  the 
arch  had  formerly  three  entrances,  one  of  which  was  taken  down  to  make  room  for  the 
church  of  St.  Michael ; another  has  a small  house  built  on  its  site,  so  that  the  middle 
one  only  is  open,  but  there  does  not  remain  even  the  ox  head  over  the  gate;  and  some 
of  the  inscrij)tions  are  covered  with  weeds,  and  others  effaced  by  time. 

Fauces  Antigone  (near  Tepdleni,  Epirus).  The  defile  where  Philip  was  at- 
tacked by  the  Consul  Flaminius.  Hughes,  ii.  24b. 

Fayoum  (Egypt).  In  the  Grande  Description  de  V Egypte,  vo\.  iv.  pi.  6g.  is  a 
view  of  an  Egyptian  Temple,  situated  towards  the  western  extremity  of  the  lake. 
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called  Birhel  el  Jeroun.  It  is  an  oblong  square  pyramid,  and  has  by  the  sides  of  the 
door  a circular  projecting  piece  of  a column,  and  another  demi-cylindrical  on  the  op- 
posite side  attached  to  the  wall.  Plate  70  has  thirteen  plans,  elevations,  &c.  In  one 
section  (No.  7)  four  apartments  appear,  with  party-walls  and  architraved  door  ways. 
In  the  upper  story  windows  like  the  modern  are  regularly  placed  over  the  doors  in  the 
rooms  below.  In  fig.  5 are  two  rich  doors,  finished  off  with  a single  architrave  for 
both.  Plate  71  gives  a view  and  details  of  the  obelisk  of  Begyg.  This  obelisk  is 
thrown  down,  and  is  of  different  construction  to  most  obelisks,  having  two  broad  sides 
only,  not  an  equal  square  of  four  sides.  It  has  rows  of  figures  at  about  a third  of  the 
top.  The  rest  consists  of  plain  stripes.  The  narrow  side  is  merely  a long  pannel. 
Plate  72  is  a view  of  Fayoum  and  the  environs.  Figures  1 and  2 are  views  of  two 
pyramids  of  bricks,  very  flat  and  lumpish,  the  angles  curved.  Belzoni  describes  these 
pyramids  (p.  378,  379).  The  first  pyramid  is  composed  of  sun-burnt  bricks,  and  stands 
on  a high  ground  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  the  north  side  of  the  valley.  Its  basis  is 
covered  with  sand  and  stones,  out  of  which  it  rises  60  feet ; thus  its  original  height 
must  have  been  70,  as  the  top  has  been  thrown  down.  The  basis  above  the  sand  is 
80  feet.  Belzoni  observed  several  large  blocks  of  stone  intermixed  with  brick-work, 
so  disposed  as  to  support  and  strengthen  the  whole  of  the  mass.  The  bricks  are  12, 
14,  and  16  inches  long,  and  5 or  6 inches  wide.  At  the  second  pyramid  is  a place 
600  feet  square,  surrounded  by  high  earthen  dykes,  apparently  to  protect  the  above 
ground  from  the  inundation  of  the  canal.  This  spot  had  no  doubt  been  the  site  of 
some  ancient  town,  of  which  nothing  remains  but  a few  blocks  of  stone  and  the  ap- 
pearance of  some  brick-work.  The  pyramid  is  surrounded  by  small  tombs,  and  on  the 
south  side  there  are  the  remains  of  an  Egyptian  Temple,  which  must  have  been  most 
magnificent.  Of  this  there  are  only  some  fragments  of  the  columns  of  granite,  and  it 
is  the  only  column  of  this  stone  which  Belzoni  had  seen  any  where  ; and  of  all  the 
Temples  known  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile  there  are  none  which  can  boast  of  such  gran- 
deur. There  are  several  tombs  quite  in  the  Egyptian  style,  cut  under  ground,  p.  379. 

Fescennium  (now  Civita  Castellana,  Italy).  The  walls  both  of  the  town  and 
citadel  rise  on  the  edge  of  a precipice,  and  are  formed  in  general  of  large  blocks  of  stone, 
but  this  place  is  not  Veiiy  as  has  been  supposed.  Just  out  of  the  gate  is  an  aqueduct, 
still  in  good  repair.  Eustace,  iii.  303* 

Fiesolane  (Italy).  Here  are  Cyclopean  walls.  The  Mura  Fiesolane  consist  of 
very  large  square  and  regular  stones  in  courses  ; some  very  long,  fitted  up  in  places,  with 
others  very  small.  Antichi  Monumenti,  ^c.  Fiorenze,  18 10.  fol.  plate  t.  xi.  where  an 

engraving  of  them.  , 

Flowers,  Island  of  (Egypt).  This  island  is  situated  on  the  Nile,  between  Philae 
and  Elephantina.  Into  this  sequestered  spot  no  stranger  is  permitted  to  enter,  except  as 
a pilgrim.  Here  a number  of  unburied  mummies  is  to  be  seen,  without  coffins,  and 
placed  only  in  their  cearments,  as  if  denied  the  rites  of  sepulture.  It  may,  therefore, 
be  conceived,  that  from  this  custom  of  burying  the  good  in  this  island,  the  story  of 
Charon  and  the  ferrying  of  the  river  Styx  took  its  rise*.  Gents.  Mag.  i819j  p*  lf)9* 

Fondi  (Italy).  This  is  an  old  city  of  the  Osci,  which  became  first  a Municipium, 
and  afterwards  a Colony.  The  walls  show  the  Etruscan  style  of  building,  [i.  e.  the 


* This  is  quite  dubious.  The  Celts  had  an  ancient  superstition  that  the  isles  adjacent  to  Britain  were 
inhabited  by  the  Manes,  who  were  ferried  over  in  boats.  Enc.  des  Antiquit.  See  Gallx. 
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Cyclopeati],  which  preceded  the  Roman  republick.  They  are  built  near  the  bottom, 
with  large  polygonal  flags  of  lava,  and  form  a surface  exactly  similar  to  the  appearance 
which  the  Via  Appia  would  make,  were  it  raised  up  in  a perpendicular  position.  Above, 
the  wall  is  constructed  of  smaller  stones,  irregularly  placed  according  to  their  shapes 
and  sizes,  after  the  manner  called  by  Vitruvius  Insertum.  This  part  belongs  to  a later 
period.  Above  all,  the  Romans  added  regular  courses  of  equal  stones.  The  eastern 
gate  is  entirely  of  their  workmanship.  (Swinburne,  ii.  508.J  Eustace  says,  that 
Fondi  consists  of  one  street  on  the  Via  Appia,  which  here  is  composed  of  large  flags, 
fitted  together  with  wonderful  art,  although  in  their  natural  shape,  and  without 
cement,  ii.  307,  308. 

- Formi/e  Formianum.  Formice  is  now  Mola,  on  the  Via  Appia.  Close  to  the  road, 
on  both  sides,  are  scattered  the  ruins  of  the  Formian  Villa  of  Cicero,  and  his  Mauso- 
leum (Eustace,  ii.  310^.  Here,  says  Swinburne,  (ii.  502.)  in  a close  walk,  the  orator 
was  murdered,  and  the  remains  of  the  villa  are  baths,  terraces,  reservoirs,  and  rooms, 
which  surround  the  Villa  Marsana,  at  Castiglione.  An  ancient  edifice,  near  the  bridge 
of  Itri,  the  first  story  of  which  building  is  square,  having  upon  it  a round  tower, 
crowned  by  a square  turret,  full  of  holes,  like  a dovecote,  is  presumed  to  have  been 
erected  on  the  spot  of  the  assassination.  Id.  505-fi.  See  Molo  di  Gaieta. 

Forum  Julii  (Frejus,  in  France).  The  Church  of  St.  Stephen,  on  the  side  of  the 
entrance,  is  the  Baptistery,  a small  round  edifice,  standing  by  eight  columns  of  very 
hard  black  granite,  with  Corinthian  capitals  of  white  marble.  It  is  thought  to  have 
been  a Temple.  There  are  remains  of  a square  tower,  deemed  to  have  been  a Pharos. 
An  ancient  wall  belonging  to  the  old  Quay  is  a sort  of  mole.  The  Porte  Doree  is  built 
of  bricks,  in  the  Roman  fashion.  A reservoir  of  water  is  formed  of  galleries  in  arcades, 
three  upon  the  length  and  four  upon  the  breadth  ; at  the  four  corners  a hole,  through 
which  the  water  entered.  The  cement  with  which  the  walls  are  covered  is  of  a re- 
markable composition.  On  les  a d'abord  crepis,  and  upon  this  first  bed  they  have 
put  a second,  which  contains  a great  quantity  of  charcoal  reduced  to  powder.  A third 
bed  of  mortar  covers  the  whole.  M.  Millin  queries  if  the  ancients  knew  the  antisep- 
tick  properties  of  charcoal.  There  are  ruins  of  five  vaulted  magazines  and  the  gate 
of  entry  for  grain.  The  remains  of  an  ancient  circus,  of  an  elliptick  form,  though  the 
seats  are  destroyed,  has  the  enceinte  tolerably  well  preserved.  There  are  some  very  small 
remains  of  a cornice.  One  of  the  stones  which  composed  it  is  pierced  with  a hole, 
qui  ne  la  traverse  qu'a  la  moitid.  Ces  pierres  troupes  served  like  those  of  the  Theatre 
of  Orange,  to  support  the  perches  to  which  they  attached  the  cloths,  destined  to  protect 
the  spectator  from  the  heat  of  the  sun*.  A tower,  called  Pantheon,  is  probably  a 
Mausoleum  or  Columbarium,  from  the  small  niches.  There  are  remains  of  a large 
aqueduct.  Sometimes  the  water  goes  under  ground.  Twelve  of  the  arcades  above  are 
34  feet  from  the  base  to  the  “ naissance  de  la  centre and  another  arcade,  nine  toises 
high,  supports  a covered  conduit  near  six  feet  high.  It  was  that  of  the  canal.  In  de- 
parting from  the  town  to  the  birth  of  the  aqueduct  the  arcades  sink,  and  the  canal 
retires  under  the  ground.  There  are  also  a Roman  Road,  Inscriptions,  &c.  Millin, 
Midi  de  la  France,  ii.  485 — 495.  In  Montfaucon's  Suppl.  v.  iii.  b.  7.  c.  2.  are  engraved 
the  remains  of  the  Aqueduct,  Amphitheatre,  Baths,  &c.  In  the  Suppl.  iv.  b.  vi.  c.  2. 


* An  Engraving  of  one  of  these  cloths  may  be  seen  in  Gordon’s  translation  of  Maffei,  on  Ampliitheatres.  pi. 
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is  the  plan  of  the  Roman  Harbour,  with  the  ruins  of  a fortress  in  the  centre  thereof 
Balistw  to  annoy  shipping,  the  remains  of  a round  tower  on  the  shore,  &c.  &c.  ’ 

Forum  Populi,  and  Mom  Alhanus,  now  Rocca  del  Papa.  Near  the  summit  of  the 

rock  is  a road,  made  in  the  time  of  the  republick,  in  a state  of  perfect  preservation. 

It  is  composed  of  large  flat  stones,  supported  on  each  side  by  a pavement  about  a foot 
higher.  It  is  broad  enough  for  the  passage  of  a modern  carriage.  In  many  parts  are 
seen  insculped  V and  N,  which  antiquaries  interpret  the Numinis,  Mitss  Knifrht's 
Latium,  153.  ° 

Fossa  Cluilia,  and  plain  of  the  combat  between  the  Horatii  and  Curiatii. 

Between  five  or  six  miles  from  the  Porta  Capena,  several  tombs  are  seen  on  the  side  of 
a hillock,  toat  borders  these  fields.  The  tombs  of  the  unhappy  combatants  are  pro- 
bably among  the  many  mounts  which  stand  in  clusters  about  the  very  places  where 
they  fell.  The  multiplicity  of  tombs  which  line  the  road  is  very  great.  On  the  side 
of  a hill,  on  or  near  the  site  of  the  ancient  Baville,  stands  a tavern,  the  very  same,  if  we 
may  credit  the  account,  into  which  Clodius  retired  when  wounded,  and  from  which 
he  was  afterwards  dragged  by  Milo’s  attendants.  Near  the  gate  of  Albano,  on  the  side 
of  a red  house,  is  an  ancient  tomb,  the  sepulchre,  as  the  people  call  it,  of  Ascanius  ; but 
in  the  opinion  of  antiquaries,  that  of  Clodius  himself.  It  is  entirely  stripped  of  its 
remains  and  external  coating.  Eustace,  ii.  254,  255. 

Gabia  in  Latium.  The  place  where  Numitor  sent  Romulus  and  Remus  to  be 
educated,  was  probably  situate  at  an  inn  called  LOsteria  del'  Finocehio,  not  at  La 
Colonna,  where  numerous  vestiges  of  antiquity  have  been  found.  The  ruins  of  Torre 
Novo,  a village  of  the  Pampli  family,  are  supposed  to  be  the  remains  of  the  Villa  of  the 
Gordians,  mentioned  by  Capitolinus.  [^Hist.  Aug.  ii.  241.  F.']  Miss  Knight's  Latium, 
203. 

Gadara  (near  the  southern  coast  of  the  Lake  of  Tiberias)  now  Om-heis.  Remains 
of  the  city  walls,  streets,  and  theatres  are  still  traceable,  but  what  is  remarkable,  in- 
habited tombs,  as  in  the  time  of  our  Saviour,  are  still  to  be  seen.  Captains  Irby  and 
Mangles,  who  visited  this  place  in  March  1818,  found  no  other  inhabitants  in  Gadara 
but  those  who  were  so  accommodated.  The  tombs,  or  rather  vaults,  w'ere  excavated 
from  the  live  rock,  near  the  top  of  the  mountain  ; and  one  of  them,  in  which  the  tra- 
vellers were  hospitably  received,  and  lodged  by  the  Sheik,  was  capacious  enough  to 
contain  his  family  and  cattle,  together  with  his  guests.  The  sepulchres  appear  to  be 
very  numerous.  Archaeologia,  vol.  xxi. 

Gaetio — See  Gaieta. 

Gafsa.  The  ancient  Capsa  of  Jugurtha.  Altars,  granite  pillars,  &c.  &c.  are  to  be 
seen  in  walls.  Shaw,  8^c. 

Gahara  (Africa).  Ancient  ruins.  Shaw,  41. 

Gaieta  (Italy).  Above  the  city  stands  the  tomb  of  Munatius  Plancus,  conspicuous 
on  every  side.  (Swinburne,  ii.  499*  Starke,  ii.  66.)  It  is  a broad  round  tower, 
ornamented  at  top  with  a cornice,  &c.  and  is  engraved  from  Bartoli,  by  Montfaucon 
(v.  p.  i.  b.  3.  c.  11).  He  was  the  founder  of  Lyons,  &c.  The  marble  font  in  the 
cathedral,  embellished  with  Pagan  bas-reliefs,  was  brought  from  the  ruins  of  Formiae, 
and  is  supposed  to  have  belonged  toaTemple  of  Bacchus. — (Archce0l0g.xi.li5.)  Above 
the  great  portal  of  the  cathedral  rises  an  antique  column,  marked  with  the  names  of 
the  winds  in  Greek  and  Latin.  The  tomb  of  Munatius  is  stripped  of  its  marble  casing, 
and  turned  into  an  embattled  tower,  named  Torre  d' Orlando.  Tradition  calls  some 
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shapeless  heaps,  Cicero’s  Villa  Superior,  and  vaults  and  galleries  the  Villa  Inferior.  A 
sort  of  obelisk,  in  two  stories,  stripped  of  its  decorations  and  indeed  its  very  shape, 
tradition  also  calls  his  Mausoleum,  but  it  is  very  questionable. — Eustace,  ii.  313.315. 

Galabshee  (Egypt).  In  Light  (p.  64)  is  a view  of  the  Propylaeon.  The  remains 
of  the  temple  are  a hutment  in  masonry,  which  rises  above  the  bank  of  the  river,  at 
about  140  or  180  feet  from  the  front  of  the  temple,  to  which,  from  its  hutment,  leads  a 
paved  approach.  On  each  side  of  this  pavement  there  appears  to  have  been  a row  of 
Sphinxes,  one  of  which  lies  headless  on  the  pavement.  At  the  end,  there  seems  to 
have  been  steps  leading  to  a terrace,  36  feet  in  breadth,  from  which  rise  two  pyramidal 
moles,  with  a gateway  between  them,  forming  a front  of  about  110  feet.  The  upper 
part  of  the  mole,  to  within  three  or  four  layers  of  stone,  above  the  gateway,  was  in  ruin. 
The  moles  of  the  gateway  are  18  or  20  feet  thick,  of  solid  masonry.  Inside  this  is  a 
court  of  about  40  feet,  now  filled  with  broken  shafts,  capitals,  &c.  It  appears  to  have 
had  a colonnade  to  the  side  walls,  joining  the  moles  with  the  portico ; ol  this,  a capital, 
much  disfigured,  supports  a fragment  of  ceiling.  The  portico  consists  of  four  columns, 
engaged  half  their  height  in  a wall,  raised  in  the  centre  to  form  an  entrance.  A lateral 
wall  divides  the  portico  from  a suite  of  four  inner  apartments,  separated  by  lateral  walls, 
in  each  of  which  are  door-ways  in  the  centre,  and  over  them  the  winged  globe  in  the 
cornice.  Within  the  first  of  the  inner  suite  of  apartments  there  appears  to  have  been 
a colonnade,  of  which  two  columns  remain  on  the  left  hand  side,  with  two  or  three 
fragments  of  an  architrave.  Their  capitals  are  defaced,  and  the  space  within  filled  with 
broken  shafts,  capitals,  and  blocks  of  stone  of  immense  size.  This  and  the  interior  of 
the  portico  are  ornamented  only  round  the  sides  of  the  door-way.  The  other  three 
apartments  are  covered  with  the  usual  hieroglyphick  and  symbolick  figures.  Remains 
of  colouring  exist  fresh  and  bright.  All  the  apartments  are  encumbered  with  ruins,  and 
have  scarcely  any  ceilings  left.  The  front  of  the  portico  is  plain,  with  the  exception  of 
a winged  globe  over  the  gateway.  Inside  the  portico  are  scriptural  paintings,  similar 
to  those  in  modern  Greek  churches,  and  a head  with  a nimbus  appears  above  the  ruins, 
in  the  wall  of  the  last  apartment.  These  characters  K*3AM/fCare  over  it.  The  moles 
have  no  hieroglyphick  or  symbolic  figures,  except  a few  round  the  gateway,  which  are 
in  tlie  first  outside.  A wall,  now  in  ruins,  beginning  from  the  inner  extremity  of  the 
moles,  surrounds  the  whole.  The  shafts  of  the  columns  are  nearly  six  feet  in  diameter, 
and  the  height,  in  Colonel  Light’s  judgment,  was  nearly  five  or  six  diameter,  which 
seem  to  be  the  common  proportion  of  Egyptian  architecture.  The  corner  capitals  of 
the  portico  differ  from  the  exterior  ones,  and  all  are  much  defaced.  On  the  north 
column  is  a Greek  inscription,  in  red  letters.  There  are  two  others  vvhich  Col.  Light 
did  not  copy,  also  one  in  Coptick.  The  neighbourhood  of  the  Temple  is  covered  with 
immense  blocks  of  stone,  in  one  of  which,  that  seemed  the  upper  part  of  a capital,  were 
the  following  Greek  characters — 

niAOYAIAN 

EIIAPXOW  Light,  64 — 66.  Walpole,  i.  408. 

Galaxidi,  in  the  district  of  Salona,  (Greece.)  At  one  hour  from  it  is  an  ancient 
Terrace,  and  large  blocks  of  stone,  probably  the  Acropolis  of  a small  city  in  a plain ; 
ancient  name  unknown. — Dodw.  i.  144.  ii.  487. 

Galli.  (Italy.)  These  are  the  Islands  supposed  to  be  the  Syremtsce,  or  Islands  in- 
habited by  the  Sirens.  As  it  is  a very  ancient  tradition,  and  all  the  islands  at  the  })oints 
of  lands,  which  advance  into  the  seas  of  Italy,  were  supposed  residences  or  burial  places 
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of  a Siren  or  Goddess  ; Svvinburne  thinks  that  some  female  sovereign  once  dwelt  her'e 
in  times  beyond  record,  ii,  153. 

Gamby.  (On  the  Nile,  Egypt.)  On  the  East  is  a small  temple,  but  almost  even 
with  the  ground,  and  a few  figures  and  hieroglyphicks  on  the  stones.  Belzoni,  103. 

Garba  Dandour.  (Egypt.)  Ruins  of  a small  Temple,  consisting  only  of  a pro- 
naos,  and  two  chambers  in  the  front.  There  is  a small  portal,  and  a species  of  plat- 
form, which  extends  from  the  P.-opylaeon  to  the  river,  100  feet  long,  and  50  wide.  The 
inner  apartments  have  a few  hieroglyphicks  and  two  columns.  Id.  70. 

Card.  {Near  Nismes.)  Here  is  a most  superb  Roman  Monument;  though  whe- 
ther intended  for  a bridge  or  an  aqueduct,  or  both,  is  uncertain.  Some  think,  that  the 
bridge  was  built  upon  the  first  row  of  arches  in  latter  ages.  The  first  and  lowest  range 
of  six  Arches,  serves  at  once  for  the  bridge  and  for  the  foundation  of  the  upper  arches 
so  that  the  lower  piles  are  continued  upwards:  the  piles  therefore  of  the  second  ran^e 
of  arches  have  their  foundation  in  the  piles  of  the  first  range,  yet  so  as  to  leave  a free 
passage  between.  The  second  row'  of  arches  is  continued  upon  the  acclivity  of  the  two 
mountains,  between  which  the  river  Card  passes,  and  consists  of  no  less  than  eleven 
all  higher  than  the  first  range.  Above  this  second,  there  is  still  a third  range  of  five 
and  thirty  arches,  but  far  less  than  the  other  two  ranges,  upon  the  top  of  which  is 
a canal  of  water  as  high  as  the  tops  of  the  two  mountains,  so  that  the  water  passes 
from  one  to  the  other,  and  is  conveyed  to  Nismes  by  an  aqueduct,  the  arches  of 
which  remain  to  this  day  in  certain  places.  This  wonderful  bridge  was  built  of  stones 
of  prodigious  size,  some  full  20  feet  long,  not  only  cemented  but  cramped  with  iron. 
Thus  Montf.  iv.  p.  ii.  b.  i.  c.  5.  where  it  is  engraved.  Its  appearance  is  two  arcades, 
pier  over  pier,  and  an  attic  of  smaller  arches,  topped  by  a parapet. 

Garsery.  (Egypt).  The  Garhe  Dendour  oi'^oxden.  The  ruins  consist  of  a front  of 
Masonry  of  three  sides,  inclosing  a portico  and  gateway.  The  longest  side  of  this  front 
is  about  100  feet,  and  faces  the  river:  the  other  two  about  60  feet  each.  Their  greatest 
height  above  the  ground  is  10  feet,  and  they  are  built  of  large  stones.  In  the  centre 
of  the  inclosure  stands  a gateway,  formerly  connecting  two  pyramidal  moles,  of  which 
scarcely  any  traces  are  left.  Over  the  gateway  is  a cornice,  and  fillet.  Its  height,  in- 
cluding five  feet  of  the  foundation  stone,  is  about  20  feet.  There  is  a wdnged  globe  on  the 
cornice.  Beyond,  is  the  Portico  of  a small  Temple,  consisting  of  the  usual  pyramidal 
front,  and  has  two  columns,  engaged  in  a wall  half  their  height.  Its  front  is  not  more 
than  22  feet,  and  the  intercolumniations  seven  and  a half  feet.  The  entablature  is  perfect ; 
part  of  the  centre  of  the  cornice  is  defaced.  The  capitals  of  the  columns  are  alike, 
presenting  the  form  of  the  full-blown  lotus.  The  Portico  is  covered  w'ith  hierogly- 
phicks and  symbolic  figures.  It  is  separated  from  two  inner  chambers  by  a little  wall, 
in  which,  opposite  to  the  entrance  of  the  portico,  is  a doorway  with  a cornice.  On 
the  sides  of  the  porticoes  are  small  entrances.  The  first  of  the  two  inner  chambers  is 
a mere  passage.  Its  ceiling  is  perfect  without  ornament,  except  over  the  doorway  of 
the  little  wall,  separating  it  from  the  second  chamber.  The  outside  of  the  doorway  is 
traced  in  the  hind  wall  of  the  second  chamber,  over  which  are  three  winged  globes, 
one  above  the  other;  and  two  symbolic  figures,  one  on  each  side.  It  is  without  ceil- 
ing; behind  is  an  unconnected  chamber  excavated  from  the  rock,  and  built  up  with 
masonry  in  the  inside,  very  small  and  without  sculpture. — Light,  68,  6g. 

Garshee  (or  Guerfeh  Hassan,  Egypt).  West  between  Garsery  and  Dukkey. 
Ruins  of  a portico,  according  to  Mr.  Light’s  account  highly  interesting. — Id.  6g, 
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Gart^ea'.  (The  Hindau  of  Norden,  Egypt.)  Ruins,  of  which  there  are  many  at 
intervals  for  the  space  of  nearly  two  miles.  The  first,  and  most  southern,  is  a square 
inclosure  of  masonry,  of  103  paces  each  side.  Its  greatest  height  is  16  feet,  though 
in  many  places  much  less.  Its  thickness  is  about  10  feet.  The  East  side  is  almost 
destroyed.  In  the  interior  are  smaller  inclosures  of  stone,  and  foundations  for  others. 
On  the  S.  and  N.  sides  there  are  Gateways.  That  on  the  N.  is  nearly  in  the  centre, 
higher  than  the  wall,  and  has  a cornice,  on  which  is  a winged  globe,  and  the  outline  of 
a symbolic  figure  cut  on  one  of  the  stones.  Outside  this  Gateway,  attached  to  it  on  the 
right  hand  side,  is  a small  square  building,  which  in  modern  days  would  be  taken  for 
a guard-room.  The  exterior  base  of  the  gate  does  not  touch  the  ground.  Going 
northward  among  some  quarries  [a  sketch  in  them  is  given  pi.  p.  58J  of  sandy  free 
stone,  is  a narrow  passage,  open  at  the  top,  cut  by  art,  on  each  side  of  which  at  inter- 
vals are  hieroglyphicks  coarsely  sculptured,  and  the  outline  of  a monolithic  temple. 
This  passage  leads  to  a part  of  the  rock,  scarped  perpendicularly.  There  are  some 
rocks  shaped  like  a monolithic  temple,  of  about  10  feet  high,  with  cornice  and  winged 
globe.  In  the  upjjer  part  of  each  side  of  these;  are  half-length  figures  of  men  in  full 
relief,  under  rudely  arched  recesses.  The  heads  are  defaced.  They  have  drapery  about 
the  shoulders  and  arms,  and  appear  to  have  the  wand  and  whip  of  the  Egyptians  in 
their  hands,  the  former  being  the  symbol  of  power,  the  latter  the  flagellum  given  to 
Osiris,  and  sometimes  to  the  genii  Averrunci.  Above  and  below  these  figures  are  nu- 
merous Greek  inscriptions,  cut  in  tablets,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  are  rudely 
sculptured  hieroglyphs.  Of  the  inscriptions,  of  which  there  could  not  be  less  than 
a hundred,  Col.  Light  copied  five.  IVo  were  immediately  under  the  figures,  the 
other  three  are  amongst  the  easiest  to  be  made  out.  At  a short  distance  North  are 
the  remains  of  a small  temple,  {engraved  p.  59,)  consisting  of  six  beautifully  finished 
columns  with  capitals.  Two  of  them  facing  the  North,  are  engaged  in  the  wall  two 
thirds  of  their  height,  forming  a Gateway.  Their  capitals  are  heads  of  Isis,  sup- 
porting a plinth,  on  which  monolithic  temples  are  sculptured.  The  other  four,  two 
on  the  West  and  two  on  the  East,  are  also  engaged  in  a wall  half  their  height.  The 
capitals  vary,  but  are  of  the  lotus  form.  The  opposites  at  each  end  are  like.  More 
to  the  south  angles  of  the  East  and  West  sides  have  the  grape  and  wheat-ear  in  relief  un- 
der their  volutes.  On  the  west  side  there  is  a small  door-way.  The  walls,  in  which 
the  columns  are  engraved,  have  a cornice.  The  columns  stand  on  circular  bases,  and 
the  foundation  of  the  whole  is  partly  seen.  The  architrave,  entablature,  die,  and 
part  of  the  cornice  remain.  The  shafts  are  but  three  feet  in  diameter,  and  the  distance 
between  them  about  10  feet.  The  N.  front  is  30  feet,  and  the  E.  and  W.  3d.  At 
the  base  two  or  three  symbolic  figures  have  been  rudely  cut  in  the  W.  face,  and  in  a 
column  of  the  N.  front  are  letters  of  a Greek  inscription  much  defaced.  On  the 
other  columns  are  characters,  none  of  which  Col.  Light  could  reach.  About  three 
quarters  of  a mile  further  to  the  N.  stands  a single  column  without  capital,  of  small 
dimensions,  fluted  about  one  third  below  the  die  that  surmounts  it.  It  has  the  appear- 
ance of  having  been  engaged  in  a wall,  and  is  surrounded  by  fragments  of  shafts  and 
other  parts  of  a building,  whose  forms  Col.  Light  could  not  make  out.  Light,  pp. 
57,  60.  Walpole,  405.  Belzoni  thinks  (^iS)  that  the  Greeks  procured  stones  from 
this  place. 

Gastrizza  (near  Jannie,  Greece).  Upon  the  summit  of  a rocky  mountain  are  ex- 
tensive ruins  of  an  ancient  Epirotick  City,  of  extremely  fine  masonry  in  the  antique 
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Pseudo-Cyclopean  style.  It  is  called  Gastrizza,  presumed  Cassopea.  The  walls  of 
this  City  are  in  several  places  surprisingly  perfect,  and  remain  with  many  of  their 
towers  to  the  height  of  eighteen  or  twenty  feet.  The  gate  is  entered  between  ancient 
fortifications  on  each  side.  The  city  was  much  longer  than  broad ; and  the  dif- 
.ferent  styles  of  building  with  small  stones  and  cement,  which  surmount  every  part  of 
the  ancient  walls,  shew  that  the  city  was  occupied  in  times  far  posterior  to  the  Roman 
Conquest.  Hughes,  i.  477. 

Gebel  Abon  Fedah.  (Heptanomide,  Egypt).  \n  pi.  62,  vol.  iv.  of  the  Grande 
Description  de  I’Egypte,  is  a view  of  this  place  and  environs.  Here  are  Hypogaea. 

Gebel  Dokham  (a  mountain  in  the  Eastern  Desert,  under  the  parallel  of  Syout. 
Here  are  large  quarries  of  antique  red  porphyry.  Immense  blocks  lie  about  coarsely 
chisseled,  others  are  already  squared,  or  upon  props  marked  and  numbered.  There 
are  also  an  infinite  number  of  sarcophagi,  vases,  and  columns  of  a large  size.  At  the 
side  are  some  ruins  of  huts,  and  the  remains  of  forges.  Gent's  Mag.  May  1824, 

P-  447. 

Gephyra  (Greece).  On  a chain  of  hills  near  here,  perhaps  Thurion,  are  tumuli. 
Dodw.  i.  244. 

Ger^e.  The  port  ofTeos.  Now  Segigeck.  Some  inscriptions  have  been  found. 
Chandl.  As.  Min.  94. 

Gerasa,  (now  Jerash,  to  the  eastward  of  the  river  Jordan.  Magnificent  Grecian 
ruins, discovered  by  Dr.  Sectzan  in  1806.  Archceologia,  v.  21,  p. 

Ghesne  Cosseire.  (Egypt).  Inscriptions  in  the  quarries  of  Verde  Antique; 
some  with  a mixture  of  Greek  and  hieroglyphicks.  Gent's  Mag.  1824,  p.  447- 

Gibel  Silsilis  (Egypt).  Here  are  porticos,  &c.,  all  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock. 
In  several  of  the  tombs  small  private  chambers  are  found,  many  of  which  contain 
large  seated  figures.  These  chambers  are  adorned  with  hieroglyphicks  traced  in  the 
rock,  and  terminated  with  coloured  stucco,  constantly  representing  ofTerings  of  bread, 
fruits,  liquors,  fowls,  &c.;  the  ceilings,  also  of  stucco,  are  ornamented  with  painted 
scrolls  in  an  exquisite  taste.  The  floor  is  inlaid  with  a number  of  tombs  of  the  same 
dimension  and  form,  as  given  to  the  cases  of  mummies,  and  equal  in  number  to  the 
sculptured  figures.  Those  that  represented  men  have  small  square  beards,  with  a head- 
dress ranging  behind  over  the  shoulders;  the  women  have  the  same  dress,  but  flowing 
down  in  front  over  their  naked  necks.  The  latter  are  commonly  represented  with  one 
arm  placed  within  the  arm  of  the  figure  beside  them,  and  the  other  holding  a lotus 
flower,  a plant  of  Acheron,  the  symbol  of  death.  Denon,  ii.  183,  seq. 

Girgenti  (Sicily).  Some  remains  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Polyaenus,  in  the 
church  of  S.  Maria  dei  Greci.  A cemetery  of  vast  extent  below  M.  Camecus,  where 
are  ancient  sepulchres,  &c.  Hughes,  i.  27 — 30.  ' 

Girgi.  Formerly  the  capital  of  Upper  Egypt.  Here  Browne  saw  several  large 
pieces  of  granite,  seemingly  antique  mill-stones.  They  are  about  six  feet  diameter, 
and  nearly  three  feet  thick,  with  a perforation  of  one  foot  square  in  the  centre,  from 
which,  waving  radii,  about  an  inch  deep,  pass  to  the  circumference.  Broivne's  Travels, 

Gnatia  (Italy).  A town  ruined  for  want  of  water,  whence  Horace  “ Gnatia 
Lymphis  Iratis  extructa."  It  is  now  called  Torre  d’  Agnazp.  Little  remains,  ex- 
cept part  of  the  ramparts,  which,  near  the  sea,  are  entire  as  high  up  as  the  bottom  of 
the  battlements.  The  thickness  of  this  bulwark  is  exactly  eight  yards.  The  town 
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seems  to  have  been  square,  and  its  principal  streets  drawn  in  straight  lines.  On  the 
most  elevated  part  is  a Watch-tower,  and  probably  this  was  the  site  of  the  ancient  cita- 
del. Near  it  are  some  arches  and  vaults.  Swinb.  i.  206. 

Gortys  {Greece).  Now  Marmora,  ov'  Kachich,  old  Kastro.  There  are  founda- 
tions of  a Temple,  with  fragments  of  white  marble,  probably  the  Temple  of  Esculapius. 
It  appears  to  have  been  about  the  size  of  the  Theseion,  and  was  probably  of  the  Dorick 
order.  There  is  no  fragment  of  a column,  or  any  architectural  ornament.  Traces  of 
another  building,  also  a Temple,  are  still  seen.  Several  masses  of  the  walls  which  sur- 
rounded the  town  yet  remain.  They  are  of  the  second  and  third  styles,  and  composed 
of  very  large  blocks.  There  are  ruins  of  two  small  gates  near  each  other,  arid  also  ano- 
ther of  a larger  size,  facing  Kasiferna.  The  lintels  have  all  fallen.  Dodw.  ii.  382. 

Gour  (India).  An  ancient  and  ruined  City.  Bomb.  Trans,  iii.  314. 

Gournou,  a circuit  of  rocks,  about  two  miles  in  length,  at  the  foot  of  the  Libyan 
mountains  on  the  West  of  Thebes,  which  circuit  was  the  burial  place  of  the  great  city 
of  a Hundred  Gates.  Every  part  of  this  rock  was  cut  out  by  art,  in  the  form  of  large 
and  small  chambers,  each  of  which  has  its  separate  entrance,  and  though  they  are  very 
close  to  each  other,  it  is  seldom  that  there  is  any  interior  communication  from  one  to 
another.  It  is  in)possible  to  give  any  description  sufficient  to  convey  the  smallest  idea 
of  these  subterranean  abodes,  and  their  inhabitants.  "^I’liere  are  no  sepulchres  in  any 
part  of  the  world  like  them.  There  are  no  excavations  or  mines  which  can  be  com- 
pared to  those  truly  astonishing  places,  and  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  visiting  these 
rocks,  no  exact  description  can  be  given  of  their  interior.  The  inconvenience  on  enter- 
ing them  is  such,  that  not  every  one  can  support  the  exertion.  Belzoni,  155,  156’.  Else- 
where, the  same  author  says,  there  are  brick  walls  and  arches;  various  and  extensive 
tombs  excavated  not  in  the  rocks  themselves,  but  in  the  plains  at  their  feet,  12  or  14 
feet  below  the  surface,  and  extending  a considerable  length  under  the  ground.  The 
way  to  these  tombs  is  generally  by  a stair-case,  which  led  into  a large  square  hall,  cut 
in  the  rock,  in  some  instances  90  or  100  feet  long:  and  opposite  the  stairs  is  generally 
the  entrance  into  the  tombs.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  there  was  nothing  to  protect  or 
to  inclose  them  on  any  side  but  by  a wall,  by  which  they  were  completely  covered. 
Without  this  they  would  have  been  exposed  to  all  the  rubbish  of  other  tombs,  which 
might  have  fallen  in.  Over  the  stairs,  which  led  into  the  hall,  there  are  some  very  high 
and  majestic  arches,  not  only  made  of  the  same  bricks,  but  connected  with  the  walls 
themselves,  consequently  made  by  the  Egyptians,  and  constructed  with  the  same  key- 
stones as  our  own  in  the  present  day.  There  is  also  at  Gournou  an  infinite  number  of 
other  buildings  in  sun-burnt  bricks  of  a later  date.  Some  of  these  are  built  with  a 
smaller  sort  of  bricks  ; others  with  bricks  taken  from  the  Egyptian  walls,  but  their  con- 
struction plainly  shows  the  difference  of  the  people,  who  erected  them.  (Id.  177,  1 78.) 
At  the  feet  of  the  rocks  which  divide  this  valley  from  Biban-el- Malooh,  the  excavation 
was  going  on  at  the  end  of  an  avenue,  where  must  have  been  Sphinxes:  here  was 
found  a causeway  gradually  rising  to  some  ruins,  which  being  uncovered  proved  to  be 
a Temple  with  columns  doubly  octangular,  the  only  one  of  such  a form  Belzoni  saw 
in  Egypt.  The  temple  is  evidently  ancient,  but  he  could  not  affirm  it  to  be  Egypt- 
ian, though  it  has  hieroglyphicks,  &c.  on  the  walls;  for  the  proportion  of  the  plan,  as 
far  as  he  could  see,  and  the  order  of  the  columns,  totally  different  from  any  others  of 
the  Egyptians,  led  him  to  suppose  this  temple  to  be  of  later  date.  Further  on,  just  un- 
der the  rocks,  was  discovered  a granite  door  nine  feet  high,  five  wide,  and  one  and  a half 
thick.  It  is  covered  with  hieroglyphicks  and  figures  neatly  cut,  and  on  the  top  it  has  the 
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winged  globe  and  cornice.  It  has  been  painted,  and  was  buried  entirely  under  ground. 
Over  the  inner  door-way  of  the  tombs  there  are  also  some  half  broken  Egyptian 
figures  and  the  foxes,  the  usual  guardians  of  burial  places.  Id,  177 — 18 1. 

Denon  calls  Gournou  Necropolis,  the  modern  Kurnu.  The  view  is  given  in  pi.  xxi, 
Plate  xxii.  contains  a temple  of  six  immense  columns,  and  a cornice  of  huge  stones. 
The  position  of  the  tombs  is  shewn  by  apertures  parallel  to  the  ground,  consisting  of  a 
door  in  a simple  squkre  form,  with  a flattened  oval  in  the  centre  of  the  upper  part,  in 
which  are  inscribed  in  hieroglyphicks  a beetle,  the  figure  of  a man  with  a hawk’s  head, 
and  beyond  the  circle  two  figures  kneeling,  in  the  act  of  adoration.  As  soon  as 
the  threshold  (33)  of  the  first  gate  is  passed,  we  discover  long  galleries  13  feet  wide 
and  20  feet  in  height,  cased  with  stucco,  sculptured  and  painted.  I'he  arches  of  an 
elegant  elliptical  figure,  are  covered  with  innumerable  hieroglyphicks  (34).  At  the 
end  of  the  galleries,  were  the  sarcophagi,  unconnected  with  each  other,  composed  of 
a single  block  of  granite,  12  feet  long  by  8 in  breadth,  ornamented  with  hieroglyphicks 
both  within  and  without.  At  one  end  they  were  round,  at  the  other  squared.  The, 
tombs  were  covered  with  a lid  of  the  same  material,  and  of  an  immense  mass,  shutting 
with  a groove.  On  the  lid  of  the  first  sarcophagus  which  we  met  with,  the  figure  of 
a king  or  of  some  protecting  divinity  was  sculptured.  In  other  tombs,  the  sepulchral 
chamber  is  surrounded  by  a pilastered  portico,  whose  galleries,  bordered  with  recesses, 
supported  in  the  same  manner,  a lateral  chamber  hollowed  in  the  rock,  or  covered 
with  a white  and  fine  stucco,  in  which  are  coloured  hieroglyphicks  in  a most  won- 
derful state  of  preservation.  The  colours  of  the  ceilings,  exhibiting  yellow  figures  on  a 
blue  ground,  are  executed  with  a taste  that  might  decorate  the  most  splendid  saloons. 
The  trumpet  had  already  sounded  the  hours,  says  Denon,  when  I discovered  some  little 
chambers,  on  the  walls  of  which  were  represented  all  kinds  of  arms,  such  as  panoplies, 
coats  of  mail,  tigers’  skins  (36),  bows,  arrows,  pikes,  javelins,  sabres,  casques,  and 
whips.  In  another,  was  a collection  of  household  utensils,  such  as  caskets,  chests 
of  drawers,  chairs,  sofas,  and  beds,  all  of  exquisite  forms;  and  such  as  well  might  grace 
tbe  apartments  of  modern  luxury;  for  they  were  probably  accurate  representations  of  the 
objects  themselves.  It  is  almost  a proof  that  the  ancient  Egyptians  employed  for  their 
furniture  Indian  goods,  carved  and  flat,  which  they  covered  with  embroidery.  Besides 
these,  were  represented  different  smaller  articles,  as  vases,  coffee-pots,  ewers  with  their 
basins,  a tea-pot,  and  basket.  Another  chamber  was  consecrated  to  agriculture,  in 
which  were  represented  all  its  different  instruments;  a sledge,  smaller  than  those  now 
in  use,  a man  sowing  grain  by  the  side  of  a canal,  from  the  bridge  of  which  the  inunda- 
tion is  beginning  to  retire;  a field  of  corn,  reaped  with  a sickle  ; fields  of  rice,  and  men 
watching.  In  the  fourth  chamber  was  a figure  clothed  in  white,  playing  upon  a harp 
with  eleven  cords.  [It  is  of  very  elegant  structure,  if  Bruce’s  drawing  in  Burney' s Musick, 
v.  i.  pi.  8.  is  correct,  but  it  differs  much  from  Denonjs  plate.]  There  were  many  figures 
without  heads.  Some  even  had  the  head  cut  off.  They  are  all  represented  as  black  men. 
Some  were  still  bleeding.  The  sword,  the  instrument  of  punishment,  was  coloured. 
In  pL  iv.  Jig.  5,  is  a beautiful  little  patera  of  baked  earth.  Some  figures  of  divinities 
are  cut  in  sycamore  wood,  with  uncommon  elegance,  and  there  is  a small  foot  of  a 
mummy,  p.  89.  The  grottos  near  Kurnu  are  constructed  with  magnificence,  consist- 
ing of  a regular  double  gallery,  supported  by  pillars,  behind  which  was  a row  of  cham- 
bers, often  double,  and  tolerably  regular  (52).  Those  belonging  to  the  ancient  kings, 
arc  only  distinguished  from  the  others  by  the  magnificence  of  the  sarcophagi,  and  the 
mysterious  solhude  of  their  situation.  The  others  immediately  overlook  the  great 
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buildings  in  the  town.  The  sculpture  is  more  highly  finished  than  in  the  temples 
(53).  The  figures  are  cut  in  stiff  profile  outline,  but  supple  and  natural  attitudes,  with 
groups  in  perspective  (54).  Some  represented  games,  such  as  rope-dancing,  and 
asses  taught  to  play  tricks,  and  rear  on  their  hind  legs  (55).  After  passing  the  apart- 
ments, adorned  in  the  above  elegant  style,  Denon  entered  long  and  gloomy  galleries, 
which  wound  backwards  and  forwards  in  numerous  angles,  and  seemed  to  occupy  a 
wide  extent  of  ground.  They  are  melancholy,  repulsive,  and  without  any  decoration, 
but  from  time  to  time  open  into  other  chambers,  covered  with  hieroglyphicks,  and 
branch  out  into  narrow  passages,  which  lead  to  deep  perpendicular  pits,  fsfi.)  At  the 
bottom  of  these  pits  they  found  other  adorned  chambers,  and  lower  still,  a new  series 
of  perpendicular  pits  (56);  and  at  last  ascended  a long  flight  of  steps,  which  they  found 
to  be  on  a level  with  the  first  chambers  which 'they  entered,  p.  57. 

On  some  tombs  and  galleries  also  winding,  is  very  clearly  painted  a funeral  proces- 
sion. The  figures  of  the  gods  are  carried  by  priests  upon  litters,  with  banners  waving 
over  their  heads,  and  followed  by  personages  bringing  golden  vases  of  several  forms, 
calumets,  arms,  loaves  of  bread,  viands  of  different  kinds,  and  coffers  of  various  con- 
struction. (See  p/a/e  liv.)  There  are  corpses  not  to  be  distinguished;  the  women 
marching  in  order,  playing  upon  musical  instruments;  one  group  formed  of  three 
singers,  accompanying  each  other,  one  with  a harp,  another  with  a kind  of  guitar,  and 
a third,  probably  with  some  wind-instrument,  p,  62.  ' 

Gow  {Egypt).  The  columns,  one  excepted,  have  all  fallen  into  the  river.  Belzoni 
observed  here  the  largest  monolithe  he  had  any  where  seen.  It  was  nearly  12  feet 
high,  but  of  very  rough  workmanship.  The  temple  had  been  very  extensive,  but  the 
work  not  of  the  best  sort.  Id.  32. 

Gradista  (on  the  river  Vo'mssa  in  the  village  of  Romous).  This  ancient  city  sur- 
mounted the  summit  of  a lofty  hill,  round  which  the  outer  wall  may  still  be  easily 
traced.  A triangular  one  of  later  date,  formed  of  small  stones  and  mortar,  runs  across 
the  site.  In  a westerly  direction  from  this  triangular  wall  are  the  remains  of  a tem- 
ple, and  southward,  a long  subterranean  chamber,  of  an  oblong  shape,  but  narrow  in 
proportion  to  its  height.  There  is  part  of  the  proscenium  of  a Theatre,  &c.  Hughes, 
ii.  263. 

Grotto  Ferrata  (Cicero’s  Villa  at).  Not  even  a trace  of  ruins  is  now  discernible. 
It  was  probably  destroyed  for  the  monastery  of  St.  Nilus.  At  each  end  of  the  portico 
are  fixed  in  the  wall  fragments  of  bas-relief;  one  represents  a philosopher,  sitting  with 
a scroll  in  his  hand  in  a thinking  posture;  in  the  other  are  four  figures  supporting  the 
foot  of  a fifth  of  a colossal  size,  supposed  to  represent  Ajax.  These,  with  the  beautiful 
pillars  which  support  the  church,  are  the  only  remains  of  the  decorations  and  furniture 
of  the  ancient  Villa.  Eustace,  ii.  261,  262. 

Guadagnolo.  On  a hill  called  Voltorello,  is  a church,  built  by  Constantine,  in 
honour  of  Flacidus,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Eustatius.  Knight's  Latium,  25S. 

Guadalcanar  (Spain).  The  famous  silver  mines,  worked  by  the  Carthaginians, 
&c.  still  exist,  but  are  inundated.  Enc.  des  Antiq. 

Gualior  (fortress  in  India').  Two  colossal  statues,  with  curled  hair,  sculptured 
from  the  rock,  probably  Boudhist  or  Jain.  Bomb.  Trans,  iii.  536. 

Gulge  (an  island  in  the  Nile).  Remains  of  an  ancient  wall,  in  the  form  of  a 
church,  and  built  of  sun-baked  bricks.  It  was  in  the  centre  of  the  island,  and  con- 
sisted of  three  divisions.  Belzoni,  91. 

Guntoor  (India).  Ruins  of  Buddh  temples.  Bomb.  Trans,  iii.  528. 


no 
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Gurbos  (creek  of,  in  Africa).  Some  ruins  of  the  hot  baths,  the  Aquae  Calidae  of 
Livy.  Shaw,  157- 

Guzerat  (Indm).  In  the  north  of  this  province  are  many  Jain  remains  and  exca- 
vations. Bomb,  irans.  iii.  534. 

Gypptokastro — Giphtokastro  (near  Cithceron,  Greece).  It  is  more  properly 
Aigiptokaslro,  probably  the  ancient  Eleutherai.  A rocky  hill  is  crowned  with  an 
Acropolis.  It  IS  seated  upon  an  insulated  rock,  steep  on  all  slides,  and  in  some  places 
precipitous,  seemingly  designed  for  the  protection  of  the  pass  between  Boeotia  and 
Attica.  The  form  of  the  inclosiire  is  oblong.  Its  entire  length  is  about  360  yards 
and  its  greatest  breadth  is  about  110.  The  walls,  which  are  very  perfect,  are  in  the 
stile  of  those  of  Mantineia  and  Messene.  They  are  fortified  with  square  towers  at 
unequal  distances,  projecting  from  the  walls.  Many  of  these  towers  are  nearly  entire. 
They  were  divided  into  two  stories,  each  of  which  had  two  rooms,  at  least  tlie  upper 
story,  which  has  two  entrances  from  without,  and  three  small  windows.  The  lo^wer 
story  has  only  the  door,  which  is  3^  feet  wide  at  the  base,  diminishing  upwards.  The 
walls  are  5|  feet  in  thickness,  and  the  only  space  of  the  tower  is  15  feet  square.  The 
walls  of  the  Acropolis  are  8 feet  in  thickness,  and  are  preceded  by  large  doorways 
of  one  of  which  Mr.  Dodwell  measured  the  7rpo<rroy.Kx,  or  opening,  and  found  it  4 feet 
2 inches  at  the  base,  and  3 feet  8 inches  at  top.  The  or  lintel,  is  a flat  stone, 

7 feet  long.  There  seem  to  have  been  four  entrances  to  the  Acropolis,  two  of  which 
are  on  the  north  and  south  sides,  and  the  others  on  the  east  and  west  extremities. 
yS  ithin  the  peribolus  of  the  walls  are  the  remains  of  a large  oblong  rectangular  building, 
composed  of  a few  layers  of  blocks  of  a polygonal  form,  which  probably  constituted  the 
cella  of  a temple.  Remains  of  a small  ancient  fort,  supposed  to  be  Oinoe  occur.  At  the 
east  foot  of  Cithaeron  are  heaps  of  blocks  and  stones,  the  remains  of  the  lower  town. 
In  the  way  to  Kondoiira  is  a ruined  tower,  and  a considerable  quantity  of  large  blocks, 
perhaps  the  temple  of  Bacchus,  mentioned  by  Pausanias.  Dodw.  i.  282 — 5. 

Gya  (India).  A singular  cave,  oval,  with  a vaulted  roof,  supposed  to  be  connected 
with  the  religion  ofBuddh.  Bomb.  Trans,  iii.  536. 

Gyrshe  (Egypt).  The  temple  is  partly  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  which  rises  perpen- 
dicularly, facing  the  East,  a quarter  of  a mile  from  the  river.  Belzoni,  in  his  way  to  it, 
crossed  the  ruins  of  a small  ancient  town.  There  are  fragments  of  Lions,  probably  of 
Sphinxes,  and  a mutilated  statue  of  a woman.  The  portico  consists  of  five  pilasters  on 
each  side  of  the  door,  cut  out  of  the  rock,  each  of  which  has  a striking  figure  before  it, 
representing,  in  Belzoni’s  opinion,  Hermes.  In  the  front  of  the  portico  are  four 
columns,  formed  of  several  blocks  of  stone.  The  pronaos  is  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  and 
has  three  square  pillars  on  each  side,  in  a line  from  the  door  to  the  entrance  into  the 
cella.  In  front  of  each  of  these  pillars  stands  a colossal  figure,  about  18  feet  high,  and 
elevated  four  feet  above  the  ground.  We  may  see  here  (says  Belzoni)  how  the  sculp- 
ture of  primitive  ages  differs  from  that  of  the  more  modern  school.  The  figure  of 
these  colossi  indicates  that  the  artist  intended  to  represent  men,  but  that  is  all.  Their 
legs  are  mere  shapeless  columns,  and  their  bodies  are  out  of  all  proportion.  Their 
faces  are  as  bad  as  the  artist  could  make  them  from  the  model  of  an  Ethiopian.  They 
have  the  usual  mitres  on  their  heads,  and  are  adorned  in  the  lower  parts  of  their  bodies 
with  curious  appendages,  not  unlike  the  tobacco  pouches  used  among  the  Highlanders. 
Behind  the  pillars  are  several  niches  cut  in  the  rock,  but  all  mutilated.  In  the  cella 
are  two  small  chambers,  one  on  each  side,  cut  also  in  the  rock,  and  at  the  end,  two 
lateral  doors,  leading  into  smaller  apartments,  independent  of  the  adytum.  In  the  wall, 
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at  the  end  of  this,  are  four  figures  seated,  as  large  as  life,  and  an  altar  before  them,  as 
Belzoni  had  seen  in  other  places,  without  hieroglyphs  or  any  inscriptions.  Belzoni,  71 . 

Gythium  (Palceopolis,  Turkey).  Here  are  tanks  lined  with  stuccoed  brick-work, 
once  vaulted  over;  sepulchral  buildings  of  brick  ; ruins  of  baths,  a floor  of  Mosaick 
work,  rubbish  and  old  walls.  JValpole,  i.  58. 

Hadrumetum  (AJrica).  Shaw  mentions  ruins  which  show  it  to  have  been  rather 
a place  of  importance  than  extent. 

Halai  Aixonides  (about  an  hour  and  ten  minutes  from  Bari^  Greece).  Perhaps 
these  are  remains  of  an  extensive  city.  Not  far  off  is  an  ancient  wall,  regularly  con- 
structed with  large  stones.  Dodw.  i.  556. 

Haliartos  (about  15  m.  from  Libadea,  and  nearly  the  same  distance  from  Thebes). 
The  Acropolis  tops  a low  and  oblong  hill.  Most  of  the  walls  which  remain  are  pro- 
bably posterior  to  the  time  of  Homer,  but  prior  to  its  capture  by  the  Romans,  in  the 
war  against  Perseus  of  Macedon.  It  was  destroyed  by  the  troops  of  Xerxes,  and  was 
probably  re-built  by  Alexander,  or  about  that  period  ; the  greater  part  of  the  walls 
being  in  the  style  of  that  part  of  Plataea  which  was  restored  by  the  Macedonian  con- 
queror. There  are  also  a few  remains  of  the  second  and  third  style  of  masonry.  At 
the  foot  of  the  Acropolis  are  some  sepulchral /c/suTTraj  cut  in  a rock,  similar  to  those  at 
Delphi ; ruined  churches,  composed  of  the  materials,  an  ancient  building,  and  some 
fragmented  inscriptions.  Amongst  the  ruins  are  several  four-sided  altars  of  stone,  with 
but  little  ornament,  and  without  any  inscription  ; they  are  common  in  Greece,  and 
have  nothing  which  denotes  the  name  of  the  Deity  to  whom  they  were  dedicated. 
They  are  the  (dco/xoi  avwp.vvoi,  mentioned  by  Diogenes  Laertius  (B.  i.  segm.  110.  Epi- 
men).  Of  the  ruins  of  the  city,  there  are  several  fine  foundations  and  large  blocks.  A 
single  column  is  standing,  apparently  a work  of  the  lower  ages,  as  it  is  composed  of 
small  stones  and  mortar.  Near  it  is  the  marble  cover  of  a sarcophagus,  and  several  fine 
blocks  of  stone  and  architectural  fragments  appear  to  have  constituted  at  first  a temple, 
afterwards  a church.  Dodw.  i.  250. 

Halicarnassus  (Carta).  It  is  now  Badrun  or  Doudron.  On  the  route  from 
Hassum  to  this  place  Mr.  Walpole  saw  some  fluted  columns.  In  the  castle  are  some 
inscriptions  and  bas-reliefs.  About  400  yards  from  the  castle  to  the  east  are  Dorick 
columns  fluted,  supporting  an  architrave.  In  the  yard  of  a Turk’s  house  close  by,  are 
some  fragments  of  pillars  fluted,  and  what  was  very  singular,  in  the  fluted  parts  are 
large  Greek  letters,  beautifully  cut.  On  one  were  the  words  Aflo^^i/oSoj^ou  and 

....  pM^cLToo,  part  probably  of  the  name  Demaratus,  who  were  doubtless  persons  com- 
memorated in  this  manner.  In  this  instance  the  pillar  bearing  the  names  is  circular, 
but  the  Athenians  were  accustomed  to  inscribe  square  pillars  to  the  memory  of  wise 
and  virtuous  men  in  large  letters.  Hence  a man  of  probity  among  them  was  termed 
rcTpctycovos  aur]^.  The  ancient  walls  of  the  city  have  been  traced  for  some  distance, 
beginning  with  what  might  have  been  an  Acropolis,  for  the  city  had  more  than  one 
Acropolis,  as  we  learn  from  Strabo  and  Diodorus  (L.  xvii.J  The  wall  went  in  a 
western  direction,  between  a small  and  a large  mound,  for  about  130  feet.  It 
then  turned  in  a north-east  direction,  and  afterwards  north.  One  of  the  ruined 
square  towers,  built  of  stone,  without  cement  on  the  outside,  and  filled  within 
with  earth,  is  thirty  feet  high.  There  are  four  more  communicating  with  each 
other,  by  an  interval  of  wall.  They  are  what  Diodorus  writing  of  Hallicarnassus, 
calls  TTupyot  [xerroTrupyot.  Near  the  ruined  square  tower,  Mr.  Walpole  saw  some 
of  the  vaults  of  the  old  city,  and  copied  some  inscriptions  relating  to  them.  In 
the  town  are  to  be  seen  altars  of  marble,  with  the  usual  ornament  of  the  festoon 
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with  rams  heads.  Thus  Mr.  Walpole. — Mr.  Morrit  mentions  remains  of  an  ancient 
edifice  on  the  North-east  side  of  the  town  ; six  columns  of  the  fluted  Dorick  supporting 
their  architrave,  mutilated  frieze,  and  cornice.  The  masonry  is  not  of  the  same  work- 
manship with  the  remains  found  of  finer  ages  of  Greece.  The  form  of  the  stones  and 
junctures  of  the  building  are  more  slovenly  and  inaccurate.  The  architecture  is  not  of 
the  same  elegant  proportion  as  the  early  Dorick  buildings  at  Athens  and  in  Magna 
Grecia.  The  intercolumniations  are  much  greater,  and  the  entablature  heavier,  and 
with  less  relief  and  projection.  The  lower  parts  of  the  columns  are  buried  in  earth, 
and  near  them  are  two  or  three  plain  sarcophagi  of  ordinary  work,  and  without  inscrip- 
tions. If  broken  stumps  of  columns,  and  the  disappearance  of  all  the  correspond- 
ing columns  of  the  Peristyle  be  supposed  to  have  been  a temple,  I should  (said 
Dr.  Clarke)  hesitate  to  adopt  the  conjecture.  The  remains  appeared  to  me  of  a stoa 
or  portico,  and  probably  ranged  along  one  side  of  the  ancient  agora  of  the  town.  The 
walls  are  visible.  There  are  indistinct  relics  of  the  Arx  Media,  mentioned  by  Vitru- 
vius. At  the  foot  of  the  hill  remains  the  ancient  theatre,  fronting  the  south.  It  is 
scooped  in  the  hill,  and  many  rows  of  marble  seats  are  left  in  their  places.  The  arcades 
of  communication  and  the  Proscenium  are  in  ruins.  Many  large  caverns  are  cut  in  the 
hill  behind  the  theatre,  probably  places  of  sepulture.  It  is  composed  of  ancient  mate- 
rials. In  the  walls  are  several  pieces  of  an  ancient  frieze  representing  the  combats  of 
Theseus  and  the  Amazons,  equal  to  the  Elgin  marbles,  and  probably  taken  from  a cele- 
brated mausoleum.  Clarke,  iii.  248.  258,  ^c. 

The  Voyage  Pittoresque  (Tom.  i.  plate  p8.^  contains  a conjectural  form  of  the  tomb 
of  Mausolus,  of  which  there  are  no  vestiges.  Many  statues  are  worked  into  the  walls 
of  the  citadel.  Plate  99,  gives  the  ruins  of  the  Temple  of  Mars,  six  Dorick  columns. 
Plate  100,  the  frieze,  triglyphs,  details,  &c.  It  is  like  the  portico  of  Augustus  at 
Athens.  The  columns  are  too  meagre  for  the  intercolumniation,  and  the  entablement 
too  heavy,  has  in  height  near  half  that  of  the  columns.  The  cornice  is  also  heavy,  and 
not  salient  enough,  i.  p.  lfi2. 

Hamam  (Africa)  famous  for  its  baths,  the  ancient  Aquce  Tibilitance.  Shaw,  S^c. 

Harma  (as  presumed,  Greece).  Ruins  on  a hill,  on  the  left  of  the  road,  33  minutes 
from  the  remains  of  Teumessos.  The  walls  are  composed  of  small  stones,  which  were 
probably  once  coated  with  large  masses.  Dodw.  ii.  149. 

Haron  (Egypt).  The  Temple,  called  Cassar  el  Haron,  about  three  miles  from  the 
lake,  standing  in  the  midst  of  the  ruins  of  a town,  of  which  there  lately  was  a track  of 
the  wall  to  be  seen,  and  the  foundation  of  several  houses  and  other  small  temples. 
There  are  fragments  of  columns  and  blocks  of  stone,  of  a middling  size.  The  temple  is 
in  pretty  good  preservation,  except  in  the  upper  part.  It  is  of  a singular  construction, 
and  differs  somewhat  from  the  Egyptian,  but  it  has  been,  in  Belzoni’s  opinion,  altered 
or  rather  re-built,  and  divided  into  various  small  apartments  (as  may  be  seen  in  Belzoni, 
pi.  32).  There  are  no  hieroglyphicks,  either  inside  or  out,  and  only  two  figures  in  the 
wall  of  the  West  side  of  the  upper  apartments,  one  of  which  Belzoni  took  for  vases, 
and  the  other  for  Jupiter  Ammon.  In  the  front  of  this  temple  there  is  a circular  pilaster 
at  each  side  of  the  door,  and  two  pilasters  attached  to  the  wall,  but  the  exterior  work- 
manship is  evidently  of  later  date  than  the  temple.  Part  of  the  town  is  covered  with 
the  sand.  On  the  East  side  of  it  there  is  something  like  a gateway  in  an  octangular  form, 
and  at  a little  distance  there  is  a Greek  chapel,  elevated  on  a platform,  with  cellars 
under  it.  This  little  chapel  was  evidently  built  in  a later  age  than  the  rest  of  these 
works,  of  which  last  very  little  now  remains.  In  the  west  of  the  temple  there  are  parts 
of  other  gates,  connected  with  the  wall.  Belzoni  observed  several  pieces  of  marble  and 
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white  granite.  From  the  latter,  he  thinks  that  there  must  have  been  some  building  6f 
considerable  importance  in  the  town,  but  the  labyrinth  was  certainly  not  placed  here. 
The  labyrinth  was  a building  of  three  thousand  chambers,  one  half  above  and  the  other 
below.  The  construction  of  such  an  edifice,  and  the  enormous  quantity  of  materials 
which  must  have  been  accumulated,  will  have  yet  left  specimens  enough  to  have  shewn 
where  it  had  been  erected,  but  not  the  smallest  trace  of  such  a thing  is  any  where 
to  be  seen.  The  town  was  about  a mile  in  circumference,  with  the  temple  in  its 
centre,  so  that  Belzoni  could  not  see  how  the  labyrinth  could  be  placed  in  this  situa- 
tion. Belzoni,  384. 

Helicon.  The  fountains  Aganippe  and  Hippocrehe,  and  the  Sacred  Grove,  are  near 
the  monastery  of  St.  George. ' The  scenery  of  Helicon  is  very  fine.  The  pipes  of  the 
shepherds  are  still  heard.  Down  the  mountain  from  Kotumala  are  remains  of  an 
aqueduct,  an  ancient  city  upon  a hill,  and  a paved  causeway  also  ancient.  Clarhe,  vii. 
131.  145*  The  Grove  of  the  Muses  was  plundered  under  the  auspices  of  Constantine 
the  Great,  and  the  Heliconian  Goddesses  removed  to  Constantinople,  where  they  were 
afterwards  consumed  in  a fire.  Chandler,  Greece,  25S,  259. 

Heliopolis  (in  Egypt).  Niebuhr  (Arabia,  i.  6S-)  says,  that  a village,  called 
Matare,  about  two  leagues  from  Cairo,  is  seated  nearly  on  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
Heliopolis,  with  whom  Savary  (i.  140).  Strabo  says,  tliat  it  was  built  on  a causeway, 
and  describes  the  Tem{)le  of  the  Sun,  with  avenues  of  Sphinxes,  Colossuses,  and  obelisks. 
According  to  Savary  one  of  these  obelisks,  b8  ft.  high  from  the  base,  and  a sphinx  of  yel- 
lowish marble,  overset  in  the  mud,  are  the  only  remains.  Dr.  Clarke  says  (v.  143,-  144.) 
that  the  citadel  of  Cairo  corresponds  with  the  locality  of  a city,  almost  as  old  as 
Memphis.  The  district  in  which  it  stands  was  the  land  of  Goshen,  or  Rameses  of 
Scripture,  assigned  by  Joseph  to  his  father  and  brethren,  that  they  might  be  near  to 
the  seat  of  the  Egyptian  kings.  Their  first  settlement  was  in  the  same  territory  at  On, 
the  Bethshemesh  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  both  of  whose  names  are  rendered  in  the 
Septuagint  Heliopolis  ; but  on  their  departure,  according  to  Josephus,  they  passed  by 
the  ruins  of  a city  called  Letopolis  (not  to  be  confounded  with  Latopolis),  upon  the  site 
of  which  Cambyses  afterwards  erected  the  Egyptian  Babylon.  Heliopolis  was  deserted 
in  the  time  of  Strabo.  The  area  and  fragments  of  the  Temple  of  the  Sun  stfil  exist. 
The  obelisk  now  remaining,  and  engraved  by  Clarke,  [p.  143-]  stands  upon  the  spot 
where,  as  before  said,  the  Hebrews  had  their  first  settlement,  and  is  presumed  to  be 
the  oldest  monument  of  the  kind  in  Egypt. 

Heliopolis  (in  Ccelo-Syria).  See  Balbec. 

Heraclea  (near  Baji).  Chandler,  according  to  M.  Choiseul  GoulHer,  has  con- 
founded the  ruins  with  those  of  Myus.  There  are  vestiges  of  a temple  and  theatre 
hollowed  out  of  the  mountain.  The  isle  of  Latmos  is  covered  with  ruins.  Plates  112 
and  1 14  of  the  Voyage  Pittoresque  contain  plans,  elevations,  and  details  of  the  tem- 
ple of  Apollo  Didymaeus.  It  has  a pediment,  cella  within,  and  ten  Ionic  columns  in 
front.  It  was  decastyle  dipteral,  i.  e.  had  two  ranks  of  columns,  and  the  author  thinks 
that  it  was  uncovered,  and  that  in  its  interior  there  was  a peristyle,  formed  by  two 
orders  elevated  one  over  the  other,  which  is  called  the  most  rich  of  all.  Our  English 
authors  have  here  fallen  into  the  mistakes  noticed  below*. 


* Dans  tons  ces  monuments,  la  face  lateiale  du  chapiteau  des  antes  est  beauconp  plus  etroite  que 
I’autre  ; iUitoit  done  inutile  pour  employer  celui-ci  de  supposer,  comme  ont  fait  les  auteurs  Anglois,  une  suite 
de  pilastres  regnants,  sur  les  murs  du  temple,  ce  qui  n’est  autoris^  par  aucun  exemple  des  beaux  terns  de  la 
Grece,  et  ce  qui  dans  un  temple  diptbre  auroit  encore  embarrassed  la  galerie  ddjktroj)  dtroite,  qui  environne 
la  cella.  Voyage  Pittoresque  de  la  Grece,  i.  180. 
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Another  view  of  the  Temple  of  Apollo  Didymaeus  is  engraved  in  Mr.  Dallaway  s 
Constantinople,  p.  22J. 

Heraclea  (now  Buyick  EregUj.  Columns,  inscribed  marbles,  and  other  ruins. 
Clarke,  viii.  123. 

He  RACJ.EA  Minor  (probably  Etri  Eragli).  Fragments  of  small  pillars  and 
an  inscription.  (Id.  123,  124.) 

II  ERACLEA  {now  Plat amonos).  Several  ancient  pillars  in  a Khan;  an  antient 
aqueduct  supplying  a fountain.  (Id.  viii.  38b,  387.) 

II  ERACLEA  (Africa).  Ruins  of  the  wall,  &c.  Shaw. 

II  ERACLEIA  (Greece).  Upon  a pointed  hill,  forming  part  of  the  great  Trachi- 
nian  Recess,  are  the  ruins  of  an  Acropolis,  and  lower  down  the  traces  of  the  city. 
Dudw.  ii.  73. 

II  ERACLEA  (Italy).  Ruins,  but  mere  heaps  of  rubbish.  Swinhurne,  i.  279. 

II  ERBA  (Africa).  A heap  of  ruins.  Shaw,  41. 

Herculanum.  On  the  bridge  of  La  Maddelina,  at  the  extremity  of  the  suburbs 
of  Naples,  a statue  of  S.  Januarius  reminds  travellers  of  the  dreadful  eruptions  of 
Vesuvius,  to  which  he  is  supposed  so  often  to  have  prescribed  bounds.  A broad  level 
road,  by  the  sea-side,  through  a village,  where  many  of  the  nobility  have  villas,  leads 
to  the  palace  of  Portici.  At  a small  distance  from  it  is  the  entrance  into  Hercula- 
num, a city  buried  by  a torrent  of  lava,  w'hich  issued  from  the  mountain  in  the  first 
year  of  the  reign  of  Titus  Vespasian.  The  thickness  of  the  heap  that  covers  it  has 
been  much  increased  by  fiery  streams,  vomited  since  that  catastrophe,  and  now  forms 
a mass  24  ft.  deep  of  dark  gray  stone,  which  is  easily  broken  into  pieces.  By  its 
non-adhesion  to  foreign  bodies,  marbles  and  bronzes  are  preserved  in  it,  as  in  a case 
made  to  fit  them,  and  exact  moulds  of  the  faces  and  limbs  of  statues  are  frequently 
found  in  this  substance.  Thus  Swinburne  (ii.  94)  ; but  the  Encyclopiedists  note, 
that  it  was  not  lava,  which  immediately  inundated  Herculanum.  d'he  town  began 
to  be  covered  by  the  burning  ashes  of  the  mountain,  and  afterwards  by  torrents  of 
water,  which  in  addition  to  the  ashes,  drew  with  them  in  their  course,  and  here  depo- 
sited, all  those  already  fallen  from  the  mountain.  The  first  ashes  w'ere  so  hot,  that 
they  converted  into  charcoal  the  beams  of  the  houses,  and  blackened  the  corn  and 
fruit,  i.  e,  reduced  them  to  cinders. 

The  precise  situation  of  tliis  subterranean  city  was  not  known  till  I7133  when  it 
was  accidentally  discovered  by  some  labourers,  who,  in  digging  a well,  struck  on  a 
statue  on  the  benches  of  the  theatre.  Many  others  were  afterwards  dug  out,  and  sent 
to  France  by  the  Prince  of  Elboeuf,  but  little  progress  was  made  in  the  excavation, 
till  Charles,  Infant  of  Spain,  ascended  the  Neapolitan  throne.  By  his  unw'earied 
efforts  and  liberality  a very  considerable  part  of  Herculanum  has  been  explored,  and 
such  treasures  of  antiquity  drawn  out  as  form  the  most  curious  museum  in  the  w'orld. 
It  being  too  arduous  a task  to  attempt  removing  the  covering,  the  king  contented  him- 
self with  cutting  galleries  to  the  principal  buiUlings,  and  causing  the  extent  of  one  or 
two  of  them  to  be  cleared.  Of  these  the  theatre  is  the  most  considerable  (Swinb.  ii. 
24.).  This  theatre,  says  Fordyce  (Mem.  of  Herculan.  16),  is  of  (irecian  archi- 
tecture, the  21  steps  of  seats  not  being  separated  by  sevens  as  among  the  Romans.; 
they  likewise  touch  and  follow  each  other,  and  probably,  if  they  would  dig  among  the 
seven  little  stairs,  which  equally  divide  the  rows  of  seats,  they  would  find  earthen  or 
brass  vessels,  which  the  Greeks  made  use  of  to  increase  their  actors’  voices.  Thus  he. 
Winckleman,  33,  says,  that  this  is  the  first  and  principal  of  those  monuments,  which 
remain.  There  are  18  rows  of  seats,  4 Roman  palms  broad,  one  high  ; which  seats  are 
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cut  in  the  stone.  Above  these  is  a portico,  under  which  there  are  three  other  rows  of 
seats.  Between  the  lower  seats  are  seven  particular  steps  for  passage,  i.  e.  vomitoria. 
The  seat  nearest  the  ground  describes  a semi-circle,  62  palms  of  Naples  diam. ; from 
which,  granting  a palm  and  a half  to  each  person,  it  has  been  computed  that  the 
theatre  would  contain  30,500  people,  exclusive  of  those  w’ho  had  their  places  in  the 
arena.  This  is  the  part  which  Vitruvius  calls  the  orchestra,  and  answers  to  our  pit. 
This  place  was  paved  with  squares,  very  thick,  of  ancient  yellow  marble,  of  which 
there  are  several  remains.  The  porticoes  below  the  seats  were  paved  with  white 
marble,  and  the  cornice,  around  the  upper  portico,  still  existing,  is  of  the  same 
material.  Above  the  theatre  was  a quadriga,  or  chariot,  drawn  by  four  horses ; the 
figure  placed  in  the  car  was  of  the  natural  size;  this  monument  was  of  bronze  gilt,  and 
the  base  of  white  marble  still  remains.  The  machines  for  changing  the  scenes  were 
of  a triangular  form,  and  turned  upon  a cylindrical  pivot  of  bronze,  which  played  in  a 
plate  of  the  same  metal,  fixed  in  lead,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  doors  of  the 
ancients.  Between  the  machines  and  the  scena,  there  was,  on  each  side  of  the  pro- 
scenium, a long  gallery  about  ten  palms  broad.  Vitruvius  calls  this  in  versuris,  and 
here  were  placed  the  triangular  machines.  (Winckelman,  Lettres  Paris,  ed.  8vo. 
1784,  pp.  34,  37,  171,  &e.)  Near  the  theatre,  he  adds  (p.  37),  was  a round 
temple,  thought  to  have  been  consecrated  to  Hercules.  Fordyce  (iS)  says,  the 
theatre  is  2go  feet  in  circumference  on  the  outside,  230  inward.  The  place 
of  the  scene  or  pulpitum  is  about  72  feet  long,  and  only  about  30  feet  high.  All 
the  upper  part  of  the  stage  was  likewise  adorned  with  a great  many  works  of  wood, 
which,  although  much  burnt,  still  preserved  their  shape,  insomuch  that  if  one  may 
conjecture,  the  theatre  had  machines  common  both  to  Greeks  and  Romans.  On  a 
balustrade,  says  Swinburne  (ii.  94),  which  divided  the  orchestra  from  the  stage, 
was  found  a row  of  statues,  and  on  each  side  of  the  pulpitum,  the  equestrian  figure 
of  a person  of  the  Nonia  family,  now  placed  under  the  porticoes  of  the  palace  ; 
of  good  workmanship,  one  particularly  so.  Stolberg  (Trav.  ii.  67)  mentions  an 
excellent  model  of  this  theatre  at  Portici.  There  is  another  in  the  Picture  gallery  at 
Oxford. 

In  carrying  on  their  work,  says  Fordyce  (20),  towards  the  Portici  side,  they 
found  a large  street  flanked  on  the  right  and  left  by  two  risings  of  the  ground, 
adorned  with  porticoes  under  which  people  might  walk  afoot.  This  street  conducted 
the  workmen  to  three  public  buildings,  two  of  which  were  contiguous,  and  they 
found  by  the  front  of  the  greatest,  that  it  w’as  only  separated  by  a passage  which 
formed  betwixt  them  a portico  or  vestibule,  which  was  common  to  them,  and  w'as 
divided  by  a roof,  which  equally  extended  over  the  three  buildings  (2l).  "I'his  is  a 
forum,  or  chalcidiciim;  the  plane,  says  Fordyce,  forming  a parallelogram  178  feet  long 
and  132  broad.  Miss  Starke  says  (Trav.  ii.  115),  seems  to  have  been  a rectan- 
gular court  228  ft.  long.  It  was  encompassed  with  a portico  supported  by  42 
columns.  The  middle  of  this  fabric  is  open,  and  its  level  is  about  two  feet  lower  than 
the  portico,  to  which  you  ascend  by  three  steps  (Fordyce).  At  about  40  ft.  distance 
from  this  they  found  two  other  squares  each  18  ft.  in  front,  with  the  sides  supported 
on  the  porticoes,  and  about  4 ft.  high.  The  outside  part  of  this  building  resembles 
the  sanctuary  in  temples.  I hree  steps  lead  into  this  square,  on  the  bottom  of  which 
is  a long  base,  like  our  altars,  above  which  there  were  three  statues  of  marble ; that  in 
the  middle  was  a pedestrian  one  of  Vesjiasian,  and  the  others  were  seated  in  curule 
chairs,  but  without  heads,  which  have  not  yet  been  found.  Under  the  portico  at  the 
end,  and  in  the  angles,  which  make  the  junction  with  the  porticoes  at  the  sides,  there 
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were  two  semi-circular  cavities,  in  each  of  which  there  was  a statue  of  bronze  about 
9 ft.  high,  one  of  Nero,  the  other  of  Germanicus.  The  eolumns  which  form  the 
inward  porticoes  were  42  in  number,  counting  those  of  the  angles,  viz.  17  on  each 
side,  and  8 in  the  bottom.  To  each  of  these  columns  a half-column  corresponds,  set 
up  on  the  base  of  a pilaster.  There  were  placed  alternately  among  the  pilasters 
statues  of  marble  and  bronze;  the  facade  of  this  building  presents  you  with  five 
entries,  some  of  which  lead  to  the  lateral  porticoes,  and  others  into  the  middle;  these 
were  formed  of  4 great  pilasters,  wliich  divide  the  facade  into  five  equal  parts. 
Opposite  to  each  of  these  pilasters  there  was  an  equestrian  statue,  two  of  them  of 
bronze,  and  entirely  destroyed,  and  two  of  marble,  one  of  which  is  perfectly  restored 
(p.  26).  They  have  not  discovered  what  kind  of  facade  there  is  on  the  other  side  of 
the  roof,  which  covers  the  great  portico,  common  to  the  two  small  temples  in  front. 
This  portico  was  paved  with  marble,  and  the  walls  painted  in  fresco.  Thus  Fordyce. 
Miss  Starke  (U4.)  says,  the  portico  of  entrance  was  composed  of  five  arcades,  orna- 
mented with  equestrian  statues  of  marble,  two  of  which,  viz.  the  famous  Balbi,  are 
preserved.  Opposite  to  the  entrance  is  an  elevation  of  three  steps,  with  the  statue  of 
the  emperor  Vespasian,  and  on  either  side  a figure  in  a curule  chair.  On  the  wall 
w'ere  niches,  adorned  with  paintings,  and  bronze  statues  of  Nero  and  Germanicus. 
There  likewise  were  other  bronze  and  marble  statues  in  this  portico. 

Fordyce  observes,  that  the  forums  of  Caesar,  Augustus,  and  Nerva,  had  different 
temples,  and  there  are  two  in  the  facade  of  this  fabric.  This  forum,  says  Miss 
Starke,  joins  by  means  of  a colonnade  two  temples,  in  form  rectangular,  one  of  them 
150  ft.  long.  The  interior  part  of  these  was  ornamented  with  columns,  frescoes,  and 
inscriptions  in  bronze  (11.5).  Fordyce  (27.)  says,  their  plane  is  a parallelogram,  but 
their  size  is  very  unequal;  the  one  is  150  ft.  long,  and  60  ft.  broad;  the  other  only 
60  ft.  in  length,  and  42  ft.  in  breadth.  The  sanctuary  is  in  their  extremities.  Iri 
the  greatest  it  goes  out  of  the  square,  and  the  altar  is  in  the  middle.  In  the  last  the 
sanctuary  stands  in  the  square  itself,  in  the  inner  part  (2J.)  of  the  temple,  and  is  shut 
up  by  a wall,  which  has  only  one  door.  In  the  facade  of  it  was  placed  the  statue  of 
the  divinity,  with  the  altar.  One,  I think  (says  Fordyce),  may  presume,  that  this  second 
temple  was  that  kind  of  chapel  which  the  Uomans  called  jEdicula.  Entering  into 
this  little  temple,  by  the  only  gate  which  it  has,  in  the  middle  of  the  facade,  they 
found  two  other  altars,  on  which  they  probably  sacrificed  ; and  in  the  space  w'hich  is 
between  the  pilasters  of  the  gate  and  the  side  walls  of  the  temple,  there  were  two 
kinds  of  small  halls,  where  they  disposed  of  the  offerings,  and  where  they  kept  the 
sacred  utensils  for  the  sacrifices. 

In  the  facade  of  the  other  temple  there  were  two  entries,  and  against  the  outside 
wall  which  separated  them,  there  leans  a great  pedestal  of  12  feet  iri  front,  above 
which  were  found  some  jjieces  of  a chariot,  of  bronze,  whence  one  may  infer  that  this 
pedestal  served  for  a base  to  some  curule  statue. 

The  two  temples  were  covered  with  a roof.  Their  inward  walls  w'ere  adorned  with 
columns,  betwixt  which  there  w'ere  alternately  pictures  in  fresco,  and  great  tables  of 
marble  encrusted  upon  the  wall.  In  these  are  engraved  the  names  of  the  magistrates, 
who  (28.)  had  presided  at  the  dedication  of  these  temples,  and  those  of  the  colleges, 
companies,  and  corporate  bodies,  who  had  been  at  the  expence  of  building  or 
repairing  them.  Hence  it  deserves  to  be  remarked,  that  msciiptions  of  this  kind 
are  found  on  the  sides,  which  is  a proof  that  they  were  not  placed,  as  was  the  common 

opinion,  always  in  the  front  (29).  ..."  » . 

The  plans  of  this  celebrated  place,  says  Miss  Starke  (ii.  114)j  are  not  accurate.  It  is, 
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however,  known,  that  the  streets  are  straight,  having  on  either  side  raised  footways, 
like  those  of  London,  and  are  paved  with  the  same  kind  of  lava  as  that  which  is  now 
thrown  up  by  Vesuvius.  With  this  account  agrees  Winckelman. 

The  houses,  says  Miss  Starke,  hitherto  excavated,  are  found  to  have  been  usually 
paved  with  bricks,  3 feet  long,  and  6 inches  thick.  The  generality  of  the  people  do 
not  seem  to  have  had  glazed  windows,  though  some  excellent  plate  glass  has  been 
found.  Fordyce  (31)  says,  all  the  houses  which  have  been  discovered,  in  about  300 
perches  in  length,  and  150  in  breadth,  appear  to  have  been  of  uniform  architecture. 
The  inside  of  most  of  them  was  painted  in  fresco.  In  some  of  these  pictures  are 
represented  fables  and  historical  pieces.  They  are  commonly  of  a red  colour,  with 
light  ornaments,  as  birds  resting  on  ropes,  or  hung  thereto  by  the  beaks  or  their  feet. 
You  also  see  other  animals,  and  sometimes  flowers.  No  house,  however  (says 
kelman),  remains  entire.  Most  of  the  chambers  were  mere  closets,  in  some  of  which 
the  beds  were  found  placed  in  a low  niche.  The  construction  is  the  same  as  those 
described  at  Pompeii.  That  room  of  the  villa  in  which  the  library  was  found,  of 
more  than  a thousand  rolls,  was  so  small,  that  by  extending  the  arms,  you,could  touch 
the  walls  on  both  sides.  A country  house  discovered  near  here,  was  upon  the  edge  of 
the  sea,  and  a long  alley  led  from  the  garden  to  a summer-house  of  circular  form, 
pierced  on  all  sides.  It  was  much  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  four  steps  higher 
than  the  alley  which  led  to  it.  I’he  pavement  of  this  circular  cabinet  formed  a large 
geometrical  rose,  in  six  equal  angles,  composed  of  squares  of  African  marble,  and  the 
antique  yellow,  uniform,  and  alternately  placed  in  twenty-two  bands,  forming  as  many 
circles;  so  that  the  exterior  circle  consisted  of  eighty-six  rectangled  triangles,  all  the 
other  stones  being  of  the  same  form.  As  the  stones  in  converging  towards  the  cen- 
tral point  of  this  large  rose,  became  infinitely  small,  another  kind  of  rose  was  placed  in 
centre,  in  the  contour  of  which  all  the  stones  of  the  larger  rose  terminated.  The 
pavement  was  surrounded  with  a border  of  white  marble,  a Neapolitan  palm  and  a 
half  broad.  It  rose  nearly  half  a palm  above  the  level.  Dependant  upon  the  house 
was  a srhall  room  entirely  dark,  of  about  five  palms  extent  every  way,  and  twelve  high. 
The  painting  taken  from  it,  where  serpents  were  represented,  might  induce  one  to  think 
that  it  was  a place  destined  to  the  Eleusinian  Mysteries  ; and  what  renders  this  conjecture 
more  probable  is  a very  fine  bronze  tripod  found  there.  The  architecture  of  these  villas 
is  the  same  as  that  of  the  large  houses  of  towns ; so  that  the  plan  and  elevation  of  the 
one  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  others.  I shall  speak  only  (continues  Winckelman)  of 
the  ponds  and  canals  of  this  villa.  A canal  of  moderate  breadth  surrounded  the 
garden  wall,  in  the  same  manner  as  that,  which,  according  to  Homer,  washed  the  walls 
of  the  garden  of  Alcinous  (Odifss.  N.  v.  129).  The  water  of  the  villas  of  the  towns 
buried  by  Vesuvius  was  doubtless  rain-water,  colleeted  in  cisterns,  since  there  was  not, 
nor  now  is,  spring  or  river  on  the  spot,  except  the  Sarno  near  Pompeii,  and  that  is  not 
sufficient  to  supply  these  villas,  which  are,  besides,  situated  upon  an  elevation.  They 
might  have  brought  the  sea-water  into  their  canals;  and  Columella  (re  rust.  viii.  17.) 
tells  us,  what  depth  is  necessary  in  such  canals  to  bring  the  water.  For  this  reason, 
no  doubt,  these  ponds  were  entirely  construeted  of  masonry  (Pallad.  re  I'ust.  i.  17). 

In  this  villa,  besides  the  manuscripts,  were  found  the  busts  of  marble,  placed  in  the 
anti-chambers  of  the  late  Queen  of  Naples,  and  some  fine  statues  of  females  in  bronze. 
Fhe  buildings,  as  well  as  those  of  many  habitations  of  this  country  and  the  environs, 
never  had  but  one  story.  The  villa  enclosed  a large  piece  ol  water,  252  Neapolitan 
palms  long,  and  27  broad,  whose  two  extremities  ended  in  the  seetion  of  a circle. 
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Around  this  pond  were  the  knots  of  the  garden  (cornpartimens  de  jardin)^  and  there 
ran  for  the  whole  length  of  the  inclosure,  a range  of  brick  columns,  clothed  in  a layer 
of  stucco,  to  the  number  of  twenty-two  on  the  long  side,  and  ten  on  the  broad. 
Ihese  columns^  carried  joists,  supported  by  one  end  upon  the  enclosing  wall  of  the 
garden,  which  formed  thus  a harbour  round  the  pond.  Under  this  roof  were  boxes 
(as  we  call  them)  of  different  forms,  for  conversation  or  bathing,  some  semi-circular, 
others  square  in  the  plan  ; and  the  busts  as  well  as  the  female  bronze  figures  before- 
mentioned  were  placed  alternately  between  the  columns  ( IVinchelman,  j)p.  33,  41,  &c.) 
At  present,  the  theatre,  says  Eustace  (iii.  34,  35),  is  the  only  object  open  to  inspection. 
Mr.  Hayter  thought  that  the  name  of  the  city  was  derived  from  //er  and  Kali,  but 
Sir  W.  Drummond  (Herculanensia,  p.  31.)  proves  that  it  was  derived  from  Hercules  ; 
that  the  city  was  probably  built  by  the  Osci  ; and  that  Etruscan  coins  have  not 
only  the  head  and  attributes  of  Hercules,  but  the  name  of  Herchul  stamped  upon 
them.  The  continental  antiquaries  do  not  admit  the  antiquity  of  any  articles 
of  furniture  or  trinkets,  which  have  not  been  found  at  Herculanum  or  Pom- 
peii. A general  compendium  is  therefore  next  given.  I shall  not  mention  altars 
and  matters  familiar. — l.  A Lectionary  or  couch  for  the  Gods,  composed  of  bronze, 
inlaid  with  silver. — 2.  A curule  chair  of  bronze. — 3.  Vases  of  terra  cotta,  some  of 
them  as  thin  as  the  slightest  glass;  glass  vases,  &c.,  the  glass  so  hard  as  to  cut  like  a 
diamond;  a glass  urn  for  preserving  the  ashes  of  the  dead,  included  in  another  of 
terra  cotta,  cased  in  a third  of  lead ; painted  glass,  the  colours  transparent ; panes 
of  glass  for  w’indows,  very  thick. — 4-  Instruments  of  husbandry  like  those  now  used  in 
Italy  ; bells  for  cattle. — 5.  Chirurgical  instruments,  hut  no  lancet.  Stolberg  (ii.  62.) 
says,  that  they  resembled  some  found  in  a camp  in  the  north. — 6.  Sundries. — A lan- 
thorn  ; a bronze  mirror;  pins  of  cedar;  a style,  with  a case;  inkstands,  with  ink  in 
them;  tablets;  letters  for  stamping;  writing  resembling  ours,  says  Stolberg, 

but  the  ancients  generally  wrote  upon  the  knee. — 7.  Nails,  screws,  locks,  keys, 
latches,  bolts,  hinges,  &c.  These  are  awkward,  and  the  keys  clumsy,  the  Italian 
locksmiths  to  this  day  being  unskilful. — 8.  Dice,  some  of  them  loaded,  but  marked 
with  points  like  the  modern. — 9.  Instruments  of  music. — 10.  Children’s  toys;  one 
toy  of  bronze  represents  a one-horse  chaise,  the  form  similar  to  a warrior’s  car. — 
11.  lickets  for  the  theatre,  of  ivory,  and  of  various  forms. — 12.  Weights  and 
measures,  many  of  the  weights  beautifully  ornamented  with  heads,  &c.,  steelyards  and 
scales,  as  now. — 13.  Bronze  culinary  utensils,  chiefly  lined  with  silver;  marble 
mortars;  an  iron  gridiron,  and  various  elegant  bronze  moulds  for  pastry;  portable 
bronze  forneaux,  remarkably  convenient,  under  them  are  small  arches  to  contain 
the  coals,  which  take  but  little  room,  and  can  heat  many  vessels  at  once  ; bronze 
boilers. — 14.  Candelabra,  near  5 feet  high,  and  especially  elegant. — 15.  Combs,  a 
thimble,  rings,  necklaces,  ear-rings,  bracelets,  pins  for  the  hair  ; paint  for  the 
face,  in  pots  of  rock  crystal,  similar  to  those  of  the  French  toilet. — lb.  Silver  cups 
and  stands  or  saucers  ; knives  of  good  steel ; gold  plate  ; silver  spoons,  but  no  forks. — 
17.  Various  eatables,  retaining  their  form,  though  scorched  to  a cinder,  namely,  corn, 
flour,  wheat,  bread,  a pie  in  its  baking-pan,  wheat,  peas,  almonds,  dates,  beans, 
nuts,  figs,  grapes,  'eggs,  fish,  oil,  and  wine. — iS.  Lace  made  entirely  of  gold. — 
19.  Vases,  which  we  have  imitated  in  our  teapots  : there  is  another  vase  of  bronze, 
which  cannot  easily  be  thrown  down.  Round  a small  square  hearth  for  coals,  runs  a 
wall,  which  has  four  small  corner  towers,  that  may  be  opened  to  admit  w'ater ; below, 
on  the  foremost  wall,  is  a tube  with  a spout.  (It  is  engraved  in  the  Enc.  of  Antiquities) , 
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20.  A marble  buffet. — 21.  Sun-dials,  exceedingly  rude,  a single  crooked  hook,  casting 
the  shade,  the  time  of  day  not  being  denoted  by  numbers  ; one  small  dial  is  in  the 
form  of  a ham,  the  tail  of  which  served  for  the  needle.  At  the  bottom  of  the  divisions 
the  names  of  the  months  were  marked  in  this  order  : — 

iv.  MA.  AP.  MA.  FE.  IAN. 
iv.  AU.  SE.  OC.  NO.  DEC. 

Tliere  is  also  a glass  orrery. — 22.  A square  ivory  stick,  with  the  four  sides  smooth;  it 
may  be  called  a half-foot  rule,  and  contains  five  inches,  five  and  a half  lines  by  the 
French  measure.  A foot  in  brass,  folding  together  by  means  of  a spring,  a little  bent, 
of  the  same  measurement  as  the  last,  and  another  foot ; also  soldering  intruments,  axes, 
hammers,  &c. — 23.  Armour,  excessively  heavy. — 24.  A horrid  kind  of  iron  fetter  or 
stocks,  probably  about  four  ells  long,  and  so  contrived  that  ten  prisoners  might  be 
chained  by  the  leg,  each  leg  separately,  by  the  sliding  of  a bar. — 25.  A hand-mill  (found 
at  Stabia)  which  the  Pope  has  ordered  to  serve  for  a model  for  some  for  grinding  oil. 

Of  the  statues,  which  are  numerous,  the  most  admired  are  a Mercury  and  a Sleeping 
faun.  There  are  numerous  busts,  but  very  few  identified. 

Herdonia  (near  Ordonia,  Italy).  It  was  a place  of  note  in  the  Punick  war.  Some 
brick  walls,  vestiges  of  baths,  aqueducts,  and  gates  are  all  that  remain.  Swinh.  i.  410. 

H ERMiONE  (Greece).  A Cyclopean  foundation.  Hughes,  ii.  2 id. 

Hermonthis  (Ermeiit,  in  Egypt).  The  “ Grande  description  de  VEgypte"  (vol. 
i.  pi.  Ql  to  9T),  has  numerous  views  of  this  edifice.  Plate  91  is  a view  of  the  temple, 
taken  from  the  south-west.  The  columns  appear  more  lofty  and  slender  than  is  usual 
in  the  Egyptian  style.  Some  of  the  shafts  are  hieroglyphed.  Plate  92  is  a west  view 
of  the  temple.  Plate  93  is  another  north-west.  Plate  94  gives  plans,  elevations,  &c. 
Here  appears  the  archetype  of  pannels,  with  mouldings.  Plate  gives  bas-reliefs  of 
the  interior  and  exterior  of  the  temple.  Here  appear  a monstrous  squabby  figure,  with 
an  otter’s  or  beaver’s  battle-dore  tail,  and  carrying  two  swords ; and  a figure  with  a 
Phallus,  terminating  in  only  one  leg,  in  the  natural  form,  instead  of  two,  and  centri- 
cally  situated,  by  the  hips  declining  down  into  a single  thigh  ; and  a long  armed  walk- 
ing  pig,  carrying  two  swords,  and  having  long  pendulous  breasts.  Plate  96  has  bas- 
reliefs  sculptured  on  the  sanctuary  of  the  temple.  Here  appear  very  curious  seats  and 
sofas,  made  of  the  form  of  animals  elongated.  An  Egyptian  woman,  nursing,  is  seated 
straddling  upon  such  a seat.  Cows  appear,  with  naked  children  standing  under  them, 
playing  with  their  teats.  Plate  97  gives  bas-reliefs,  view,  plan,  and  details  of  an  edifice, 
built  from  the  ruins  of  the  temple  ; general  plan  of  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  basin  ; and 
plan  of  the  remains  of  another  edifice.  In  fig.  3,  the  one-legged  Phallus  figure  appears 
on  a pedestal,  and  is  carried  by  twelve  men,  walking  three  and  three,  within  a curtain 
or  covering  of  mat,  only  their  heads  and  feet  being  visible;  behind  is  a man  holding 
up  a globe.  In  A.  vol.  i.  pi.  79.  87,  of  the  same  work  (sect.  A.  n.  i.),  is  the  astronomi- 
cal bas-relief,  sculptured  on  the  ceiling  of  the  sanctuary  of  the  temple.  In  Belzoni 
(plate  ^J)  is  a view  of  the  temple.  The  capitals  of  the  columns  are  curious  ; they  con- 
sist of  a kind  of  concave-sided  cone,  the  large  end  uppermost ; and  this  pattern  is  re- 
peated in  a diminishing  scale  through  the  whole  capital. 

Montfaucon  (Suppl.  v.  ii.  G,  7.  c.  ii.^  has  given  two  plates  from  Paul  Lucas,  of  the 
remains  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter.  It  consists,  like  the  other  temples  in  Denon,  of 
immense  pyramidal  towers  truncated  and  surmounted  with  a huge  impending  cor- 
nice ; the  walls,  from  top  to  bottom,  charged  with  hieroglyphics  and  columns  enor- 
mously massy,  also  charged  with  hieroglyphs  and  long  huge  capitals,  with  leaves,  &c. 
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Savary  (ii.  69)  says  that  Hermonthis  had  two  temples,  that  of  Apollo  and  Jupiter  ; 
that  of  Apollo  is  small,  but  well  preserved,  the  walls  are  formed  of  granite,  and  a frieze, 
covered  with  sparrow-hawks,  consecrated  to  that  god,  runs  round  it.  We  mounted  on 
a platform  by  stairs  formed  in  one  of  the  sides  ; all  its  aspects  are  decorated  with  hiero- 
glyphics,— four  rows  of  human  figures  are  carved  without,  three  within.  The  building 
is  divided  into  several  halls.  Five  falcons,  with  their  wings  spread,  adorn  the  ceiling 
of  the  first,  golden  letters  shine  upon  the  roof  of  the  second.  There  are  two  rooms,  which 
look  at  each  other,  with  hieroglyphics,  sculptured  with  an  artist’s  hand.  Two  marble 
oxen  occupy  the  extremity  of  this  apartment.  Around,  vve  see  women  suckling  their 
children.  Before  this  temple  was  a large  building,  of  which  nothing  remains  but  the 
foundation  ; beyond  is  a large  bason,  destined  to  receive  the  waters  of  the  river  Nile. 
Further  on  the  bank  of  the  river  is  another  edifice,  the  temple  probably  of  Jupiter. 
The  Christians  had  converted  it  into  a church.  The  plaster  on  which  the  crosses  are 
painted  covers  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  and  inscriptions. 

H ERMOPOLis  f9Wiv  Ashmounahi,  in  Egypt).  The  ruins,  says  Belzoni,  (29)  are  of 
more  remote  date  than  those  of  Thebes,  which  circumstance  does  not  agree  with  the 
opinion  that  the  temples  in  the  lower  Thebais  were  of  later  date  than  those  of  Upper 
Egypt.  From  what  he  had  seen  of  the  tombs  of  this  mountain,  Belzoni  is  of  opinion 
that  Hermopolis  was  inhabited  by  some  great  people,  as  nothing  can  give  more  just 
ideas  of  the  condition  of  the  Egyptians  than  the  quality  of  the  tombs  in  which  they 
were  buried.  In  the  “Grande  Description”  (^A.  vol.  \v.pl.  50,  51,  ^2.)  are  plates  of 
Hermopolis,  a portico  of  six  columns  of  Indian  fashion,  dwarf-walls,  pannels,  interco- 
lumniations,  &c.  all  plain. 

Here,  says  Denon,  is  a famous  portico,  in  the  ancient  Egyptian  architecture,  with 
enormous  blocks  among  it  ( engr.  pi.  xiv.  Engl.  tr).  The  diameter  of  the  columns  is 
8 feet  10,  the  portico  is  120  feet  long  and  64  feet  high  ; one  stone  of  the  cornice  is  34 
feet.  The  architrave  is  composed  of  five  stones,  22  feet  long;  it  has  winged  globes 
between  the  two  middle  columns,  like  all  Egyptian  temples.  The  hieroglyphs  on  the 
plinths  of  the  capitals  are  all  the  same.  The  roofs  are  adorned  with  a wreath  of  pointed 
stars,  of  an  aurora  colour,  on  a blue  ground.  (Denon,  i.  379*  1^0.  \.) 

Heroopolis  (in  Egypt).  The  canal,  cut  by  Trajan,  for  joining  the  Nile  and  the 
Red  sea,  ended  here.  It  is  the  modern  Adjerud,  and  part  of  the  road  leading  from  it  is 
supposed  to  be  the  canal. — Enc.  des  Antiq. 

Hexamylia  (near'  Corinth).  Remains  of  a small  Roman  amphitheatre.  Hughes, 

ii.  242. 

Hieracompolis  {Egypt).  Here  are  remains  belonging  to  the  gate  of  an  edifice  of 
considerable  magnitude.  Blocks  of  granite,  capitals,  &c.  abound.  Denon,  ii.  IGfi. 

Hierapolis  (in  Phrygia,  ruins  oj).  This  place  is  now  called  Pa?nbouck.  Here  are 
sejjulchres,  with  inscriptions.  The  theatre  is  very  large,  and  is  or  was  in  the  least  state 
of  ruin  of  any  in  Greece.  The  part  of  the  front,  standing  on  the  heap,  which  lies  in 
confusion,  has  many  bas-reliefs,  well  executed,  with  pieces  of  architrave  inscribed,  but 
disjointed,  and  so  incumbered  with  massive  marbles  that  no  information  can  be  col- 
lected from  them.  The  characters  are  large,  and  the  marble  seats  are  unremoved. 
The  numerous  ranges  are  divided  by  a low  semicircular  wall  near  midway,  with  inscrip- 
tions on  the  face  of  it,  but  mostly  illegible.  On  the  margin  of  a clift  are  the  remains  of 
an  amazino-  structure,  once  perhaps  baths,  or,  as  some  conjecture,  a Stadium  ; the  roof 
has  huge  vaults.  Of  the  sepulchres,  some  were  nearly  buried  in  the  mountain  sides. 
One  is  a square  building,  with  an  inscription  in  large  letters.  From  the  view  of  the 
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theatre,  Chandler  is  of  opinion  that  the  ancient  Asiatics  sat  there  with  the  legs  crossed, 
and  probably  with  carpets  under  them.  The  pool  before  the  theatre  has  been  a bath, 
and  marble  fragments  are  visible  at  the  bottom  of  the  water.  The  company  of  dyers 
is  mentioned  in  the  inscription  (Insc.  Ant.  p.  31J.  In  the  square  building,  among  the 
sepulchres,  the  monuments  of  the  heroes  were  to  be  crowned  with  garlands  by  them, 
or  festoons  of  flowers.  The  Platonium,  or  opening  in  a mountain,  which  was  a place 
where  the  priests  remained  unhurt,  and  other  persons  were  killed,  was  discoverable. 
See  Strabo,  62Q.  Chandl.  As.  Min.  232,  seq. 

Hieron  of  Trophonius  (Lebadcea,  Greece).  The  Hieron  is  near  the  source  of 
the  river,  and  the  site  of  it  is  distinctly  ascertained  by  the  cavities  grooved  in  the  rock, 
for  the  reception  of  the  votive  offerings.  The  two  sources  of  the  river  Hercyna  are 
called  by  Pausanias  the  waters  of  Lethe,  or  Mnemosyne.  The  votaries  of  the  oracle 
were  conducted  through  a grove  to  the  Hieron.  Having  reached  the  consecrated  pre- 
cincts of  the  divinity,  they  could  not  avoid  being  struck  by  its  gloom  and  imposing 
grandeur.  It  is  surrounded  by  rocks  bare  and  rugged,  rising  in  fearful  precipices  to  a 
great  height,  the  silence  of  the  place  being  only  interrupted  by  the  roaring  of  waters, 
bursting  with  uncommon  force  from  their  cavernous  abyss.  The  most  sacred  part  of 
the  Hieron  continuing  to  a narrow  entrance  to  the  Adytum,  and  the  rece])tacle  for  the 
offerings,  is  a perpendicular  rock  of  black  marble.  It  faces  the  East.  The  niches  are 
above  the  Adytum,  to  the  right  and  left  of  it.  They  are  of  different  capacities  and 
shapes,  and  amount  to  twelve  in  number.  The  most  capacious  is  an  entire  chamber  of 
stone,  containing  a bench  of  the  same  material.  This,  accoring  to  Pausanias,  may  have 
been  the  throne  of  Mnemosyne.  It  w'as  near  to  the  Adytum,  where  those  who  came 
from  consulting  the  oracle  being  seated  underwent  the  necessary  interrogatories. 
This  chamber  is  5 feet  10  inches  from  the  ground ; the  whole  of  it  is  hewn  in  the  solid 
rock.  There  are  two  niches,  one  on  each  side  of  the  opening  to  this  chamber,  and 
seven  others  to  the  left  of  it,  in  the  face  of  the  rock.  Immediately  below  the  chamber, 
a little  towards  the  left  hand,  is  the  Stoma,  or  sacred  aperture  of  the  adytum.  It  is 
small  and  low,  shaped  like  an  oven,  and  this  Pausanias  affirms  to  have  been  the  form  of 
the  artificial  masonry,  adapted  to  its  mouth.  It  is,  in  fact,  barely  capacious  enough  to 
admit  the  passage  of  a man’s  body.  The  present  town  of  Lebadea  seems  to  occupy 
this  part  of  the  consecrated  district,  once  covered  by  the  grove  of  Trophonius,  and 
above  this  is  the  rocky  recess,  called  SHHAAION  and  ANTPON  KOIAON,  contain- 
ing the  sources  of  the  Hercyna.  The  whole  space  from  the  ancient  city,  along  the 
banks  of  that  river  to  the  residence  of  the  oracle,  w'as  covered  with  temples,  Hiera, 
images,  and  every  species  of  votive  decoration.  The  citadel  was  erected  upon  the  sum- 
mit of  the  rock  above  the  hieron.  Clarke,  ii.  157 — ifiS. 

H iNDAU.  See  Gart^ea. 

II  ippo,  Diarrhytus  (Africa),  now  Bizerta.  Remains  of  the  port  and  traces 
of  a large  j)ier.  Shaw,  yd. 

Hippo- REGIUS  (Africa).  Between  the  rivers  Boojemah  (which  has  a bridge  of 
Roman  workmanship,)  and  Seibouse.  The  ruins  consist  of  large  broken  w-alls  and 
cisterns.  A/.  47. 

IIiSPALis  (now  Seville).  The  old  Roman  w’alls,  which  are  of  earth,  are  now  so  well 
cemented,  that  they  are  become  as  hard  as  stone.  [Dillon,  30S.)  Peyron  and  Bour- 
goanne  mention  several  statues  of  Hercules  and  Cesar,  besides  that  supported  by  two 
antique  columns  at  the  Alameda.  The  palace  of  the  Alcazar  is  flanked  by  large  square 
towers,  built  with  stones  taken  from  the  ancient  temple  of  Hercules. 
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< Hogos  (an  Island  in  the  Nile).  Ruins  of  an  ancient  town,  which  must  have  com- 
manded the  whole  Nile,  as  the  island  is  exactly  in  the  centre  of  it.  The  blocks  of 
stone  are  not  so  large  as  those  in  the  temples  of  Egypt,  but  they  are  well  connected 
together.  Belzoni,  78. 

Houndah-Nagnath  (Berar,  India).  An  ancient  temple  covered  with  statues  and 
sculpture,  evidently  belonging  either  to  the  Boudhists  or  Jains.  Among  the  statues 
are  three  large  simple  figures  in  a contemplative  position,  with  curled  wigs ; these  fi- 
gures are  placed  separately  on  the  several  fronts  of  the  building.  Bomb.  Trans. 

iii.  536. 

Hybla.  Parva,  or  Megara,  a town  in  the  eastern  coast  of  Sicily,  of  which  there  are 
still  ruins  on  the  edge  of  the  sea.  The  banks  of  the  small  river  Alabus,  are  at  all  times 
covered  with  flowers,  odoriferous  plants,  thyme,  &c.  from  whence  the  bees  still  draw 
the  most  exquisite  honey.  This  place  is  therefore  thought  to  be  the  ancient  Hybla. 
[Enc.  des  Antiq.) 

Hycarra  (Sicily).  The  birth-place  of  the  celebrated  courtezan  Lais,  who  was 
conveyed  into  Greece  when  Nicias  destroyed  her  country.  Hycarra  was  razed  to  its 
foundation,  and  its  territory  given  to  the  Segestans.  Some  fragments  of  walls 
and  aqueducts  of  the  ancient  city  of  Hycarra  are  said  to  be  still  remaining;  but 
Denon  could  only  discover  some  scattered  pieces  of  mattoni  [reticulated  plas- 
ter], which  indicate  its  former  situation.  A copper  medal  was  found  here  some  years 
ago,  with  a woman’s  head  on  one  side,  and  this  inscription  HKAP  and  on  the  re- 
verse a wolf.  There  have  been  also  found,  2 miles  further  up  the  country  towards  Carini, 
some  silver  medals  of  Segesta,  with  capitals  and  bases  of  marble  columns,  which  might 
lead  us  to  conjecture,  that  the  territory  of  Hycarra  being  given  to  the  Segestans,  they 
had  built  higher  up  the  country  another  town,  destroyed  likewise  in  its  turn  by  the 
Romans,  or  Syracusans,  who  restored  Carini,  so  called  from  a corruption  of  Hycarra. 
Denon  s Sicily,  I 

Hydrah,  (a  little  below  Gellah  at  Inaan,  Africa,)  perhaps  the  Tynidrum  or  Thu- 
nudronum  of  the  ancients).  Here  are  extensive  ruins;  walls  of  several  houses ; the 
pavement  of  a whole  street  entire,  with  numerous  altars  and  mausolea,  and  a large  but 
not  fine  triumphal  arch.  Shaw,  11 8. 

Hyle  (Greece).  Traces  and  sepulchres  on  the  back  of  the  Lake  Hyliea,  between 
three  and  four  miles  from  Thebes,  seem  to  indicate  the  site.  Dodw.  ii.  53. 

Hymettos  (Greece).  At  the  Monastery  of  Sergiam,  at  the  foot  of  the  Hymettos, 
are  ruins  of  an  ancient  city,  perhaps  the  habitation  of  the  Pelasgick  colony,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Herodotus,  settled  at  the  foot  of  Hymettos.  A long  wall  composed  of  large 
blocks,  is  apparently  of  the  highest  antiquity.  Alter  crossing  the  bed  of  the  Ilyssus, 
imperfect  remains  of  a wall  lead  to  the  summit  of  an  insular  hill,  and  terminate  in  the 
foundations  of  a square  tower.  Two  other  adjoining  hills  are  circled  by  the  walls, 
which  appear  to  have  enclosed  a town  of  at  least  two  miles  in  circuit.  There  is  a 
ruined  church  East  of  this  place,  where  are  some  ancient  blocks  of  stone,  and  some  or- 
namented fragments  of  white  Hyrnettian  marble.  The  Monastery  [of  Suliani,  which 
has  several  lonick  columns  in  the  church,  Clarke,  vi.  345-]  probably  occupies  the  site 
of  the  temple  of  Venus.  Dodw.  i.  485 — 488. 

Some  ruins  higher  up  seem  to  be  the  ground  plot  and  foundation  of  a Temple. 

C/rtr/ce  vi.  34fi. 

North  foot  of  Hymettos.  Near  here  is  a church  with  several  blocks  of  marble,  and 
a small  Ionic  capital  near  it,  indicative  of  the  site  of  a temple.  Three  quarters  of  an 
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hour  from  the  monastery  of  St.  John,  near  a church,  which  is  in  a great  measure  com- 
posed of  ancient  blocks  of  stone,  with  several  surviving  traces  of  some  considerable 
edifice;  among  them  a colossal  lion  of  Pentelick  marble,  of  the  purest  style,  and  well 
preserved  except  the  legs,  which  are  wanting.  There  are  several  sculptured  lions  in  At- 
tica. Probably  they  had  an  allegorical  meaning.  The  foot  of  an  erected  marble 
column  is  to  be  seen  ; an  inscription  of  the  lower  empire,  and  near  it  a fountain. 
(Dodw.  i.  524 — 528).  The  famous  story  of  Cephalus  and  Procris  is  assigned  to  the  spot 
called  Pera,  where  was  a temple  of  Venus,  probably  now  occupied  by  the  monastery 
of  Cyriani.  Chandl.  Greece,  145- 

Jabesh  Gilead,  supposed  by  Major  Rennell  to  be  at  El-Hosen,  where  are  numerous 
wells  cut  out  of  the  rock.  Archceologia,  xxi.  p. 

Iasus  (Asia  Mhwr).  This  town  is  now  Assyn  Kalesi  (or  Kalafi,  in  M.  Choi- 
seul).  Here  are  some  ruins  of  a Theatre  and  tombs.  {Voyage  Pittoresqiie,  torn.  i. 
pi.  102,  p.  163.)  Chandler  says,  there  are  remains  of  the  city  wall.  The  Theatre 
fronting  60  min.  E.  of  the  North,  has  still  many  rows  of  seats.  By  the  Isthmus  are 
the  vaulted  substructions  of  a considerable  edifice,  and  in  a jamb  of  the  door  were  de- 
crees engraved  in  a fair  character.  Very  numerous  sepulchres  on  the  slope  of  a moun- 
tain, are  built  with  slaty  stone.  They  consist  mostly  of  a camera,  or  vault : but  one 
has  a wall  before  the  three  chambers,  which  have  been  painted.  Many  of  them  have  a 
small  square  stone  over  the  entrance,  inscribed,  but  not  legible.  Below  the  sepulchres 
are  broken  arches  and  pieces  of  wall,  among  which  is  a massive  coflfer  or  two  of  mar- 
ble standing  on  their  basements.  There  are  also  fragments  of  marble.  Chandl,  As. 
Min.  181,  182. 

Ibrim  {Egypt).  The  town  is  surrounded  by  a wall  of  unbaked  bricks.  Close 
to  the  water  side  are  several  chambers,  not  unlike  sepulchres,  hewn  out  of  the  rock, 
some  of  which  have  been  painted,  apparently  by  the  Greeks,  and  retain  their  colour 
remarkably  well.  {Belzoni,  77.)  Col.  Light  calls  Ibrim  an  excavation  in  one  of  the 
rocks.  It  consists  of  a chamber  twenty  feet  wide,  and  ten  deep.  Opposite  the  en- 
trance is  a recess,  forming  a seat;  and  above  in  a shallower  recess  are  three  figures 
sitting  in  alto  relievo,  much  defaced.  There  are  a few  lions’  heads  traced,  as  a sort 
of  cornice  to  the  entrance,  on  which  is  a winged  globe.  On  the  walls  of  the  chamber, 
half  way  from  the  ceiling  dowmwards,  are  hieroglyphical  and  symbolic  figures.  The 
ceiling  is  rock,  unfinished,  but  inclined  to  an  arch.  Col.  Light  distinguished  AHO  on 
one  of  the  sides,  and  something  like  a cross.  Light,  81,  82. 

IcoNiuM  {Lycaonia).  Remains  worked  up  in  the  walls,  &c.  of  Konia.  fVal- 
pole. 

Ienidge  (near  Diccea,  now  Boiiron).  This  town  was  destroyed  in  the  time  of 
Pliny  and  Solinus.  There  are  vestiges,  and  only  one  entire  tower  which  the  inhabi- 
tants pretend  was  a remain  of  the  stable  of  Diomedes. — Voyage  Pittoresque,  t.  ii. 
p.  112. 

Iero.  See  Epidaurus. 

Illia.  Now  Elehe  in  Spain,  a very  famous  colony,  surnamed  Julia  Ca^sariana  et 
Augusta.  There  are  some  ruins  and  inscriptions ; a column,  with  an  inscription  to 
Augustus,  was  brought  from  Alcudia  near  here  ; and  by  the  ruins  there,  it  appears  to 
have  been  more  considerable  than  the  modern  Elehe.  Peyron,  Bourgoanne,  8^c. 

Imbros  {He  of).  Ruins  of  an  ancient  town,  and  vestiges  of  a temple,  V ’^yage  Pit- 
toresque de  la  Grece,  tom.  ii.  128. 
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Industria  (near  Turin).  Most  of  the  has  reliefs,  inscriptions,  &c.  at  Turin  were 
brought  from  this  Roman  colony.  Ohserv.  siir  V Ital.  i.  71.  ’ 

Ineada  (Greece).  Ruins  of  an  ancient  mole. — Shafts  of  ancient  columns  at  thp 
bottom  of  the  sea.  Clarke,  ii.  416. 

Inoe.  See  Marathon. 

Inoghi  (Asia  Minor.)  Sepulchral  chambers.  One  enormous  cavern  is  shut  up 
in  front  by  a wall,  with  battlements  and  towers,  and  seems  once  to  have  served  for  a 
sort  of  citadel  to  the  town.  fValpole,  ii.  26^. 

Interamna  (now  Terni,  in  Italy).  There  are  a few  ruins  of  the  amphitheatre 
Eustace,  i.  326’. 

^ loLKOs  (now  Boritza,  Greece).  This  city  is  supposed  to  have  been  founded  by 
Kretheus,  one  of  the  sons  of  ^olus,  several  years  before  the  Trojan  war.  Upon  ascend- 
ing a short  way  up  the  hill,  the  foundation  of  a gate  with  a tower  on  each  side  of  it 
are  visible.  Higher  up  is  a cistern  excavated  in  the  rock;  and  further  on,  a dilapi- 
dated church,  and  some  ancient  foundations,  apparently  the  cella  of  a Temp'le,  46  feet 
8 inches  in  length,  and  33  feet  5 inches  in  breadth.  On  each  side  of  it  is  a cir- 
cular hole  in  the  rock,  one  of  which  still  contains  water,  the  other  is  filled  with  earth 
and  stones.  Not  many  paces  further  are  two  other  walls,  of  a simdar  form,  but  with- 
out water.  The  highest  point  of  the  Acropolis  rises  from  the  sea : the  other  extremity 

descends  to  Pelion,  of  which  it  is  a projection  or  branch,  dividing  in  two  parts  an 
extensive  plain.  Towards  the  summit  it  is  very  narrow,  and  the  collateral  walls 
gradually  approach  till  there  is  only  a space  for  a few  feet  between.  The  narrowest 
ridge  of  the  rock  is  only  three  feet  broad,  and  there  are  no  traces  of  walls  upon  it, 
where  they  must  have  been  unnecessary,  as  the  steepness  of  the  precipice  forms  a na- 
tural fortification.  The  general  thickness  of  the  walls  is  about  nine  feet:  they  are  of 
the  third  style  of  construction,  but  the  blocks  are  smaller  than  in  most  ancient  cities. 
The  walls  of  lolkos  are  in  the  same  style  as  those  at  the  foot  of  Pergama,  and  were 
probably  constructed  nearly  at  the  same  period.  Dodw.  i.  91. 

louLis  {Polis,  Greece).  The  ancient  road  from  loulis  to  Carthsea,  the  finest  thino- 
of  the  kind,  says  Tournefort,  which  perhaps  can  be  found  in  all  Greece,  vet  exist”. 
He  traced  it  for  three  miles  in  extent,  flanking  the  sides  of  the  hills,  and  standing  by 
a strong  wall,  of  which  the  coping  consisted  of  immense  blocks,  of  a greyish  stone. 
The  ruins  of  the  Acropolis  are  upon  the  point  of  the  cape,  and  somewhat  further 
from  the  shore;  the  temple  is  conspicuous  in  the  magnificence  of  its  ruins.  This 
of  the  city  extended  from  the  hill  quite  into  a valley,  which  is  watered  by  the 
streams  of  a fountain,  whence  loulis  received  its  name.  Immense  blocks  used  in 
the  walls  of  the  city  seem  more  than  twelve  feet  in  length.  (Clarke,  vi.  170.)  The 
walls  of  loulis  (says  another  writer,)  and  those  which  support  the  terraces  on  the  rapid 
slopes  of  Delphi,  seem  to  present  the  first  improvement  in  the  mode  of  building  men- 
tioned under  Tyrins,  as  they  consist  entirely  of  large  stones,  whose  forms  indeed  are 
as  irregular  as  the  other,  but  are  purposely  shaped  to  fit  into  one  another  with  astonish- 
ing nicety.  Archceologia,  xv.  321. 

IpiEs  {Persia.)  Near  here  are  ruins  of  a city,  which  appears  to  have  once  been 
very  extensive,  and  nearly  in  the  shape  of  a half  moon.  Stone  coffins  are  found  among 
the  ruins.  Jackson's  Journey  from  India,  p.  146. 

Isis.  {Egypt.)  Savary,  (i.  343j  344,)  says  that  it  was  situated  near  the  canal  of 
Thebania,  one  and  a half  league  from  Semonnond,  where  are  the  ruins  of  a large  tern- 
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pie.  The  pillars  are  four  feet  diameter,  and  there  are  remains  of  statues,  famous  figures, 
hieroglyphicks,  &c.  He  adds  that  Pocock  and  Sciari  are  mistaken  in  making  this  the 
temple  of  Ruscris. 

IspiCA  (Sicily).  On  the  side  of  a perpendicular  rock,  which  skirts  a valley,  is  a 
prodigious  multitude  of  little  chambers,  indented  in  the  rock,  in  stories  often  or  twelve 
feet  piled  over  each  other.  There  are  as  many  doors  as  chambers,  all  of  the  same  size, 
and  almost  all  of  them  of  the  same  form,  the  same  workmanship,  and  evidently  designed 
for  the  same  purpose.  Denon  examined  the  opposite  side,  and,  on  a closer  view,  re- 
marked that  it  had  been  less  worked  and  inhabited,  but  that  from  its  being  more  in 
the  shade  it  was  not  so  much  wasted  ; and  that  no  part  of  the  grotto  was  discernible 
except  the  narrow  apertures  which  served  by  way  of  entrance,  and  were  in  general 
concealed  by  the  obliquity  of  their  direction.  On  this  side  he  found  interior  cham- 
bers, the  doors  preserved,  and  a groove  on  each  side  of  the  jambs,  apparently  for  the 
inhabitants  to  apply  solid  planks  one  above  the  other,  and  two  holes  for  a cross  bar  to 
secure  the  fastening.  Each  apartment  forms  a square  with  obtuse  angles  l8  feet  long 
by  6 wide,  and  as  many  in  height.  Opposite  the  entrance  of  this,  at  the  first  story, 
is  a sort  of  niches  with  something  like  images  in  them,  and  an  indented  ring  for  the 
purpose  of  fastening  their  cows.  To  the  left  of  each  door  is  a kind  of  hole  or  bason 
cut  out  of  the  rock,  with  an  external  aperture,  which  seems  intended  to  let  the  water 
escape;  and  another  opening  breast  high  for  the  admission  of  light  and  air,  when  the 
door  was  shut.  Opposite  to  this  is  a recess  of  a few  inches,  where  we  may  suppose 
that  they  slept,  and  all  round  the  side  walls  are  notches  for  the  purpose  of  tying  up 
their  goats,  or  suspending  their  utensils,  and  holes  doubtless  for  pegs  to  support  the 
planks  used  by  way  of  shelves.  There  are  exeavations  likewise  of  a fevv  inches  to  con- 
tain lamps,  or  other  small  furniture,  and  in  certain  places  a sort  of  buffet,  in  which 
w'ere  incrusted  a few  pots,  and  below,  a little  circular  platform  with  a gutter  around  it 
to  let  off  the  water.  But  all  this  is  so  effaced,  and  originally  so  ill  executed,  as  to  ren- 
der it  impossible  to  divine  the  use  of  them,  unless  it  were  for  making  and  containing 
cheeses. 

These  dwellings  had  no  communication,  although  in  general  separated  only  by  a 
slide  of  six  inches,  and  the  upper  story  had  only  a thicker  flooring.  The  little  paths 
which  led  to  the  doors  of  the  lower  row,  were  oblique  and  hidden,  and  it  is  indis- 
putable, that  nobody  could  mount  or  descend  from  the  upper  stories,  but  by  rope 
ladders.  Denon  examined  this  valley  for  the  length  of  three  miles,  and  in  all  this 
way  constantly  found  the  same  excavations,  in  the  same  order,  and  similarly  circum- 
stanced. Some  of  these,  however,  had  a second  chamber,  behind  the  first;  and 
others,  which  communicated  with  the  upper  row  by  a round  aperture  like  a well,  and 
holes,  which  doubtless  served  for  placing  temporary  ladders,  instead  of  stair-cases.  Denon 
examined  every  thing  within  his  reach,  and  wherever  he  could  scramble,  without  find- 
ing any  difference : not  a single  straight  line  was  there,  nor  a right  angle,  nor  an  arched 
roof,  nor  a plane  surface.  In  these  rustick  abodes,  Denon  was  filled  wdth  astonish- 
ment at  meeting  with  fragments  of  Greek  vases  of  the  greatest  delicacy,  and  in  the 
bottom  of  the  valley,  tombs,  formed  out  of  a hollow  stone,  5 f^^et  some  inches  long, 
by  15  inches  wide,  and  containing  j^etrified  bones.  There  was  a great  quantity  of 
fragments  of  vases  of  a coarse  red  earth  ; a piece  of  white  marble,  rudely  hewn  in  the 
form  of  a little  pedestal  for  a bust,  two  little  square  openings,  and  a sort  of  oven  four 
feet  in  diameter  by  4 ft.  2 in.  in  height,  with  a cylindrical  roof,  the  only  thing  which 
could  be  said  to  have  any  regularity  in  its  shape.  Denon  found  some  of  these 
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retreats  still  inhabited  ; every  thing  put  to  the  same  use  ; and  the  manners  and  dispo- 
sitions of  the  inhabitants  as  savage  as  the  place  was  wild  and  solitary.  Following  the 
valley,  he  arrived  at  what  is  called  the  castle,  which  is  excavated  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  rock.  The  ascent  to  the  second  story  is  by  a stair-case  on  the  outside,  the 
only  one  to  be  found  in  the  valley.  All  the  first  apartments  have  been  laid  open  by 
a fall  of  the  rock.  We  may  reckon  eight  of  them  in  this  situation  of  which  only  the 
bottom  is  visible.  The  fourth  must  have  been  used  as  a kitchen.  All  the  marks  of 
fire  made  in  it  are  still  discoverable ; and  a sort  of  little  furnace,  before  which  are 
mortars  hollowed  out  of  the  rock.  In  the  eighth  chamber  is  a round  aperture,  which 
serves  for  a stair-case.  Beyond  this  are  two  small  close  rooms,  in  the  form  of  lips  ; 
the  one  eight  feet  long,  the  other  seven  ; then  an  apartment  of  twenty-four  feet  by 
nine,  with  a window,  and  three  others  in  a row,  and  on  a level  communication  with 
each  other;  two  more  in  a second  row  still  appear  in  the  rock,  communicating  with 
those  which  were  parallel  with  them  in  the  lowest  but  one;  a hole  descending  to  the  story 
below,  another  communicating  with  that  above.  To  the  latter  Denon  was  unable  to 
get  up,  but  the  distribution  was  apparently  the  same.  It  would  be  by  no  means 
difficult,  if  we  thought  proper,  to  bestow  names  upon  each  of  these  apartments,  by 
calling  them  chambers  and  antichambers,  sleeping  rooms,,  alcove  chambers,  cabinets, 
and  audience  rooms,  but  as  there  is  no  more  refinement  in  them  than  in  the  ordinary 
ones,  and  as  all  the  diflference  consists  in  the  communications  between  the  ground 
floor  and  the  upper  and  lower  stories,  the  most  reasonable  inference  we  can  form  of 
this  style  is,  that  from  its  form  and  position,  it  has  been  the  residence  of  chiefs  of  the 
tribe,  a tribe  which  must  have  been  prodigiously  numerous,  if  w'e  estimate  it 
by  the  number  of  huts  or  lodges,  found  in  a valley  of  eight  miles  extent.  Denon 
advanced  again  a mile  further  into  the  valley  without  finding  any  change  in  the 
construction  of  these  retreats,  either  with  respect  to  their  regularity,  or  their  number.- 
As  not  one  of  them  is  the  effect  of  chance,  but  all  are  the  work  of  men  lately  removed 
from  a state  of  nature,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  believing  them  to  be  of  the  very 
highest  antiquity,  and  formed  perhaps  by  the  first  inhabitants  of  the  island,  before 
they  were  acquainted  with  the  commodiousness  of  houses,  or  laboured  for  any  thing 
more  than  to  procure  themselves  a shelter  from  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather. 
Denon  then  attributes  them  to  the  Sicyonians,  who,  together  with  the  Lsestrigons, 
were  the  first  inhabitants  of  Sicily,  and  were  driven  by  the  latter  to  these  wild 
retreats,  and  adds,  that  these  caves  must  be  of  the  most  remote  antiquity,  because 
persons  who  had  ever  seen  a town  of  any  sort,  would  have  erected  houses.  Sicily, 

371—381. 

Issus  (Egypt),  Tombs,  but  so  much  decayed  inside,  that  there  are  scarcely  any 
remains  of  figures  or  paintings ; all  the  rest  are  small  holes  for  the  low'er  class  of 
people.  Belzoni,  31. 

Isthmian  Wall  of  Strabo  (about  two  miles  from  Balaclava) . All  its  remains 
are  a bank  or  mound;  upon  this  the  marks  and  vestiges  of  turrets  are  still  visible. 
Clarhe,  ii.  285.  , 

Italica  (Spain).  A colony  founded  in  the  year  20S,  B.  C.  by  Scipio  Africanus. 
The  ruins  consist  of  high  walls,  and  a fine  amphitheatre,  ascribed  to  the  reign  of 
Hadrian.  It  is  seated  out  of  the  city.  [See  Just.  Lips,  de  Amphith.  extr.  urb.  Lib. 
ii,  p.  1321,  in  Graev.  Thes.  tom.  ix.  Greg.  Mayan’s  Epist.  p.  52.  Montfauc.  1.  iii.  p.  ii. 
b.  2.  c.  9.]  There  are  also  many  fragments  of  antiquity,  two  colossal  statues  of 
marble,  &c.,  and  a tesselated  pavement  discovered  in  1799.  The  middle  represents 
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the  oblong  form  of  a circus  ; the  three  sides  of  the  circus  are  surrounded  by  a double 
rank  of  circular  compartments,  in  which  are  the  nine  muses,  different  animals,  and 
allegorical  figures.  Among  these  are  a centaur,  representing  the  genius  of  the  games 
of  the  circus,  and  the  seasons  of  the  year,  analogous  to  the  colours  of  the  factions,  and 
under  the  form  of  children,  such  as  are  seen  in  the  coins  of  Septimius  Severus.  The 
whole  is  terminated  by  an  entourage  of  ornaments,  sufficiently  varied.  The  guilloche 
occasionally  occurs  in  little  squares.  The  chequer  and  other  modern  ornaments 
appear.  The  singularity  of  this  pavement  is,  that  it  is  full  of  borders  of  small  com- 
partments, and  the  busts  of  the  muses  are  placed  within  circles,  called  anciently 
Clypeatce  Imagines”  Description  dun  pav4  Mosaique  decouvert  dans  Vancienne 
ville  d'ltalica  aujourdhui  le  village  de  Santiponce  pres  de  Seville^  <^c.,  par  Alex. 
Laborde,  Paris,  atl.  fob  l802.  p.  1 — 11.  seq. 

Ithaca.  The  following  account  is  from  Sir  W.  Gelfs  Ithaca,  4to  edit.  The 
rock  Korax  and  fountain  of  Arethusa  are  engraved,  p.  17.  The  house  of  Eumaeus 
was  on  the  top  of  the  precipice  of  Korax,  and  near  the  fount  was  the  fold 
or  stathmos  of  Eumeeus,  p.  22,  The  stathmos  consisted  of  an  enclosure  formed 
by  a thorny  hedge,  within  which  were  sties  of  stone.  There  appears  to  have 
been  an  outer  circle  of  stakes  or  hurdles,  and  the  habitation,  which  had  a ves- 
tibule or  porch,  was  probably  within  it,  p.  23.  There  is  no  mention  of  either 
temples  or  priests  in  Ithaca,  but  there  was  a hill  sacred  td  Mercury,  and  a place 
dedicated  to  Apollo,  p.  37.  There  are  no  vestiges  of  a temple  in  Ithaca^  nor 
even  a fragment  of  Architecture.  Id.  p,  38.  At  Aito,  or  Palaeocastro,  are 
walls  of  the  ancient  city,  and  the  house  of  Ulysses,  as  presumed,  described 
hereafter  in  ch.  vi.  The  Cyclopean  Masonry  shews  the  ancient  city.  The  style  is 
irregular  polygons.  It  is  engraved  in  Cell  (plate,  p.  49).  The  wall  of  the  city, 
says  Sir  William,  is  yet  to  be  traced,  through  almost  its  whole  extent.  On  the  S.E. 
side  it  runs  in  a line  nearly  parallel  with  the  path,  and  is  seated  on  those  precipices 
which  assume  a more  abrupt  form  in  the  vicinity  of  the  pass.  There  was  also  a well 
probably  that  of  Homer  (Od.  17.  1.  204).  The  well  and  the  source  of  the  rivulet 
seem  to  have  offered  the  principal,  if  not  the  only  permanent  supplies  of  water  to  the 
town.  The  tower  detached  from  the  rest  of  the  city,  marks  the  importance  of  the 
place,  and  it  is  not  improbable  but  that  the  church  may  occupy  the  site  of  some  altar 
or  temple,  once  dedicated  to  the  tutelary  guardian  of  the  fount.  At  the  distance  of 
155  paces  from  the  church  near  the  wall,  proceeding  towards  the  summit  of  Aito,  is  a 
wall,  anciently  part  of  that  which  surrounded  the  city,  and  formed  one  side  of  a 
regular  triangle,  at  the  opposite  angle  of  which  is  the  citadel.  The  two  other  sides 
extend  from  each  extremity  of  the  lower  wall  to  the  Acropolis,  and  thus  allowing  for 
the  little  variation  which  the  natural  formation  of  the  ground  might  introduce,  seems 
to  have  been  a figure  preferred  from  its  convenience  in  the  construction  of  many 
cities  of  Greece,  which  occupied,  like  Ithaca,  the  side  of  a hill.  Mycenae  was  a 
regular  triangle,  Naupactos  another,  and  Tythorea  a third  instance  of  this  method. 
There  is  a lower  and  very  ancient  wall.  There  are  no  traces  of  towers  on  a foun- 
dation projecting  from  the  curtain.  It  seems,  however,  probable,  from  some  of  the 
remains,  that  the  wall  inclined  inwards  towards  the  top.  A third  wall,  intersected  by 
one  of  these,  which  ran  down  the  hill  from  the  citadel,  apj)cars  to  have  been  an 
addition  to  the  original  city.  Here  are  foundations  of  a small  gate  6 feet  wide. 
Near  the  gate  the  long  walls  from  the  citadel  are  more  perfect.  Here  the  inclosure 
begins  to  exhibit  the  remains  of  terraces,  supported  by  walls  of  the  highest  antiquity, 
and  without  doubt  once  occupied  by  the  houses  and  streets  of  the  town.  At  the 
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distance  of  150  paces  above  the  gate  is  another  line  of  wall,  still  parallel  with  the  first, 
and  close  above  it  there  seems  to  have  been  a gate  opening  into  the  other  divisions  of 
the  city,  from  which  a broader  terrace,  once  evidently  the  site  of  the  principal  edifice 
of  the  town  (whatever  that  might  be),  runs  to  the  opposite  wall  (p.  53).  This 
method  of  building  in  terraces  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  practised  in  those 
modern  cities  of  Greece  which  are  built  on  the  slope  of  a mountain.  Two  towers  of 
stone  raise  the  principal  floor  to  a level  with  the  upper  terrace,  from  which  the  chief 
apartments  are  accessible.  The  drawing  [No.  6.]  presents  a specimen  of  the 
masonry  of  the  interior  of  the  town,  and  the  figure  in  the  map,  will  point  out  the 
plan  of  this  edifice.  In  the  houses  of  modern  Greece  in  similar  situations,  the  base- 
ment story,  which  is  of  stone,  is  occupied,  if  the  rock  does  not  entirely  fill  the  space, 
by  stables  or  inferior  offices,  while  the  upper  story  projecting  beyond  the  base,  is 
usually  composed  of  timber,  covered  with  stucco;  and  it  is  not  impossible,  that  if  there 
exist  any  remains  of  the  superstructure  of  an  ancient  house,  it  may  be  owing  to  a 
similar  slightness  of  the  materials  used  in  their  construction.  On  the  steep  side  of  a 
mountain,  however,  the  necessity  of  such  a basement'is  evident,  and  it  must  have 
enabled  the  inhabitants  to  have  disputed  the  possession  of  every  street  against  an 
invading  enemy.  The  streets  or  terraces  appear  to  have  been  connected  by  steps, 
generally  cut  in  the  rock,  at  various  intervals.  Still  higher  than  the  great  terrace,  and 
at  the  distance  of  175  paces  from  it,  is  a wall,  which  seems  to  have  marked  out  the 
Acropolis  or  citadel  of  Ithaca.  This  wall  surrounds  the  summit  of  a hill.  Here  are 
some  traces  of  towers  on  the  south  side,  hut  they  project  within  and  not  in  front  of 
the  curtain.  300  paces  from  the  outer  wall  of  the  citadel,  and  on  the  highest  point 
of  the  hill,  is  a square  tower.  It  is  connected  with  a wall  of  semi-circular  form  of  a much 
more  ancient  date.  There  are  on  the  northern  side  foundations  of  a slighter  nature 
than  those  below,  and  these  are  probably  the  vestiges  of  the  principal  habitation, 
whatever  it  might  have  been.  On  the  west  is  a house  beyond  a gate,  as  may  be  sup- 
posed from  an  architrave  about  seven  feet  in  length,  which  may  be  seen  near  the  wall. 
The  style  of  the  walls  bears  sufficient  testimony  to  the  high  antiquity  of  the  remains 
on  the  hill  of  Aito.  The  specimens  of  masonry  are  precisely  of  the  same  class  with 
the  fortifications  of  Argos,  Tirynthus,  and  Mycenae.  No.  3 is  in  such  perfect  preser- 
vation, that  a vejy  good  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  species  of  masonry,  termed 
Cyclopean,  in  which,  though  the  stones  are  apparently  rough,  they  are  even  now  so 
exactly  united,  that  in  many  places  a knife  could  not  be  thrust  between  them.  The 
difficulties  which  must  have  occurred  in  the  nice  adaj)tation  of  these  masses  to  each 
other,  were  doubtless  much  increased  by  the  weight  and  dimensions  of  the  stones, 
some  of  which  are  7 feel  in  length,  and  3 or  4 in  breadth,  (p.  55.) 

No.  7,  very  rude  and  heapish,  and  No.  5,  polygonal  in  courses.  The  most  ancient 
styles  of  Cyclopean  masonry  afford  examples  of  that  early  state  of  art,  when  the  ad- 
ditional security  acquired  by  the  position  of  the  centre  of  a lower  stone,  opposite  to  the 
junction  of  the  two  superincumbent  blocks  had  not  been  observed.  I'liis  defect  is 
more  observable  in  No.  7,  particularly  about  the  centre  of  the  uj^per  part,  where  each 
stone  rests  almost  entirely  upon  that  immediately  below  it.  This  peculiarity  is  observ- 
able in  the  walls  of  Mycenae  and  Tirynthus,  as  well  as  in  those  of  Lycosura  in  Arca- 
dia, which  we  repute  the  most  ancient  city  of  the  Peloponnesus.  The  style  of  Nos.  5, 
and  7 is  certainly  the  most  ancient.  No.  3 is  later,  with  some  approach  to  horizontal 
lines,  only  three  rows  of  stones  forming  a course,  the  upper  and  lower  extremities  of 
which  are  parallel.  A similar  gradation  is  observable  in  the  walls  of  the  citadel  of  Ar- 
gos. No.  8 is  of  a still  later  period,  having  regular  horizontal  courses,  but  in  which 
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the  perpendicular  only  begins  to  appear.  No.  l exhibits  a species  of  masonry  cer- 
tainly not  much  anterior  to  the  age  of  Epaminondas,  (see  plate  49,)  under  whose  aus- 
pices the  cities  of  Mantinea,  Megalopolis,  and  Messene,  or  Mount  Ithome,  were  fortified 
with  towers  of  the  same  description,  and  precisely  the  same  ornaments  at  the  angles. 
Near  the  square  tower  on  the  top  of  the  citadel  a large  and  deep  circular  cistern  is 
found,  cut  in  the  rock.  There  was  a second  cistern  towards  the  western  side  of  the 
fortress,  not  many  yards  distant  from  the  former.  Cisterns  are  to  be  discovered  in  the 
most  ancient  citadels  of  Greece,  and  there  are  many  instances  of  castles  supplied  by  no 
other  method. — pp.  57,  58. 

It  is  proper  here  to  annex  Mr.  Dodwell’s  account.  At  Ithaca,  he  says,  are  remains 
of  a castle  and  city  of  the  highest  antiquity,  seated  upon  the  rocky  ridge  of  a steep  and 
lofty  hill,  which  rises  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  bay  of  Aitos.  There  remain 
masses  of  the  Clycopean  walls,  which  formed  the  inclosure.  The  summit  of  the  hill  {Ai- 
tos) was  crowned  with  the  Acropolis ; part  of  the  walls  which  surrounded  it  remain, 
and  two  long  walls  on  its  north  and  south  sides  are  carried  down  the  hill  towards  the 
bay  of  Aitos.  In  this  intermediate  space  was  the  city.  These  walls  are  in  the  second 
style  of  military  architecture,  composed  of  well-joined  irregular  polygons,  like  the 
Cyclopean  walls  of  Argos  and  Mycenae.  Some  of  a more  regular  form  approached  the 
horizontal  layers.  In  some  parts  below  the  Acropolis,  are  the  remains  of  buildings 
and  chambers,  composed  of  small  square  blocks.  The  whole  was  built  upon  terraces, 
owing  to  the  rapid  declivity  of  the  hill.  This  place  was,  according  to  all  probability, 
the  ancient  capital  of  the  island,  the  residence  of  Ulysses  and  his  fair  queen.  Indeed 
the  country  people  sometimes  call  it  the  castle  of  Saint  Penelope.  It  is  probable  that 
the  castle  was  still  here  in  the  time  of  Cicero,  who  says,  (De  Oratore,  b.  i.)  that  it  was 
placed  like  a nest  upon  the  roughest  rocks.  It  is  however  certain,  that  the  three  hun- 
dred suitors  with  the  attendants,  which  we  must  suppose  them  to  have  had,  could  not 
have  been  lodged  within  the  walls  of  the  Acropolis  with  any  convenience,  unless  the 
building  was  several  stories  high.  The  summit  of  the  hill  is  flat,  and  of  an  oval  form. 
Towards  the  middle  of  an  area  is  a circular  excavation  in  a rock,  probably  a cistern, 
for  others  of  the  same  form  are  common  in  Greece,  and  in  the  Grecian  cities  in  Italy. 
Near  these  is  another  of  the  same  kind,  but  much  smaller.  There  are  no  fragments  of 
marble  among  the  ruins,  only  a few  pieces  of  coarse  tile.  Several  ancient  sepulchres 
belonging  to  this  city  have  been  opened,  and  remains  of  great  beauty  discovered.  Mr. 
Dodwell  afterwards  saw  several  of  them  at  Rome,  the  chief  of  which  was  a silver  cup 
but  five  inches  in  height,  embossed  with  a wreath  of  grapes  and  vine  leaves  gilt. 
Another  part  is  only  an  outline,  engraved  with  a sharp  instrument,  and  filled  up  with 
gilding.  Beautiful  fibulae,  ear-rings  of  ornamented  gold,  a neck-lace  of  surprising 
workmanship,  adorned  with  curious  figures  of  human  faces,  and  bodies  with  wings, 
feathered  thighs  and  the  feet  of  a bird,  no  doubt  Sirens ; several  ornaments  of  gold, 
silver,  and  bronze,  have  been  also  found.  It  is  evident  that  feminine  ornaments  were 
finely  worked  as  early  as  the  time  of  Homer. 

'Ogfx.ov  8’  Eu^uju,ap/fo  TToXu^aiSaXov  olvtik  €V€Ik€ 

Xpu(T€ov. Od.  18,  V.  294.  Dodiv.  i.  68. 

Mr.  Williams  says,  (Travels,  ii.  203,)  that  doubts  are  entertained  by  the  most  en-  * 
lightened  people  of  Ithaca,  concerning  the  antiquity  of  the  palace  of  Uh/sses ; but  Sir 
William  (lell  is  not  to  be  understood  as  speaking  positively  of  the  form,  and  he  makes 
out  a plausible  case.  His  palace  of  Ulysses  is  therefore  an  oblong  square,  lined  with  a 
piazza.  At  one  narrow  end  is  a gate,  on  the  right  hand  of  which  in  the  corner  of  the 
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square  is  a round  tower  (Tholos).  The  first  long  side  of  the  left  contains  the  Thala- 
moi ; the  right  long  side  forms  the  women’s  apartments.  The  upper  end  consists  of 
the  men’s  armoury,  hall,  and  another  entrance.  In  the  centre  of  the  square  is  the  altar 
of  Jupiter.  The  following  diagram  explains  the  plan  in  substance. 

. [Sir  William  Gell  calls  it  a plan  shewing  how  the  description  of  the  house  of  Ulys- 
ses in  the  Odyssey  may  be  supposed  to  correspond  with  the  foundations  yet  visible  on 
the  hill  of  Aito. — Ch,  vi.  plate.] 
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Sir  William  illustrates  the  plan  as  follows. — The  house  or  palace  of  Ulysses  had  be- 
fore it  a paved  or  level  platform,  and  was  easily  distinguished  by  its  magnificence  from 
those  which  surrounded  it.  It  was  enclosed  by  a great  wall, called  rot/coy  epiaiios,  in  which 
were  placed  well-wrought  folding  doors.  There  was  nevertheless  a heap  of  manure  at  the 
gate,  according  to  the  number  of  mules  and  oxen  employed  in  the  service  of  the  palace, 
a mixture  of  grandeur  and  uncleanliness,  which  forms  the  most  striking  chracteristick 
of  the  great  houses  of  Greece  at  the  present  day.  Dogs  and  pigs  were  also  permitted 
to  wander  about  the  gates.  As  the  house  must  have  been  erected  on  the  declivity  or 
edge  of  a hill,  the  platform  in  front  of  it  was  a terrace,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  QpiyKos, 
which  some  have  translated  a hedge,  but  which  is  more  properly  a parapet,  inclosed  it. 
Having  passed  the  double  gates,  which  in  places  so  situated  as  to  render  it  practicable 
were  of  size  sufficient  for  the  admission  of  carriages,  a portico  or  portal  presented  itself 
running  round  a court  termed  AyA>jy,  which  was  hypaethral,  and  on  the  sides  of  which 
were  ranged  the  apartments  of  the  edifice.  The  gate  was  covered,  and  secured  by  a 
lock,  and  the  doors  were  tied  together  by  a rope.  Cattle  destined  for  slaughter  were 
tied  to  the  pillars,  which  were  ranged  on  the  right  and  left  side  of  it.  Perhaps  the 
gateway  only  was  termed  ITpoSpop-oy,  as  the  name  seems  to  imply  a vicinity  to  the  en- 
trance. We  find  the  terms  7rpoS|5op,oy  and  aiQouy  ri  epi^ouTro),  each  used  to  express  that 
part  of  the  house  in  which  strangers  slept.  This  Sir  William  Gell  thinks  was  a gal- 
lery above  the  TrpoSpojaoy.  One  side  of  the  great  court  seems  to  have  been  occupied  by 
the  thalamoi,  or  sleeping  apartments  of  the  men,  while  those  of  the  women  were  on 
the  opposite  side,  and  were  shut  out  from  the  rest  of  the  house  by  doors,  which  were 
watched.  The  fourth  side  was  the  hall  or  banqueting  room,  the  doors  of  which  opened 
into  the  court.  That  part  of  the  peristyle  next  to  the  hall  was  called  Trpobvpov  or  vesti- 
bule. The  great  hall  was  entered  from  the  vestibule,  by  passing  over  a threshold  of 
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stone  more  elevated  than  the  floor  of  the  chamber.  Probably  there  were  a few  stone 
steps  up  to  the  door.  Tlie  hall  was  very  spacious.  In  the  outward  wall  of  the  house, 
yet  opening  into  the  hall,  is  a postern,  serving  for  another  entrance  to  the  room.  It 
was  much  higher  than  the  floor  at  the  end  of  the  hall,  and  opened  into  a street. 
It  was  termed  Op<rTo^up7j,  and  was  doubtless  either  a door  or  window.  It  was  very  near 
the  great  door  and  threshold  of  the  hall.  The  door  of  the  hall  was  not  in  the  centre 
but  near  one  of  the  angles  of  the  room.  On  this  side  of  the  hall,  opposite  to  the  pos- 
tern, was  an  opening  into  a stair-case,  which  led  to  the  ihalamoi  of  Ulysses,  and  among 
others,  into  that  where  the  arms  had  been  deposited.  There  was  another  entrance  to 
the  thalamoi  from  the  court.  The  hall  was  probably  floored  with  some  species  of 
plaster.  There  was  some  degree  of  elegance  and  splendour  in  the  furniture  of  the 
hall,  and  the  stables  were  cleaned  with  care.  The  arms,  and  consequently  the  roof, 
were  blackened  with  smoke.  I’he  weapons  of  Ulysses  were  either  hung  upon  beams 
or  placed  against  pillars,  which  appear  to  have  supported  the  roof;  but  it  is  uncertain 
whether  these  pillars  were  of  timber  or  stone,  most  probably  the  latter.  The  shields 
and  defensive  arms  were  suspended  against  the  walls  of  the  chamber.  Only  one 
column  in  the  hall  of  Ulysses  is  mentioned  by  Homer,  a place  whence  Penelope,  unseen 
by  the  suitors,  could  see  and  hear  all  that  was  said  in  the  hall.  After  sunset,  the  fire 
seems  to  have  served  both  for  heat  and  light.  The  beams  or  rafters  were  certainly  or- 
namented. Penelope  inhabited  the  upper  part  of  the  house,  but  that  was  very 
large.  The  thalamoi  or  rather  its  roof,  was  supported  by  an  olive-tree,  which  was 
left  standing  in  its  natural  position,  but  which  Ulysses  himself  had  shaped  and  orna- 
mented with  ivory  and  gold.  There  was  also  a bath  and  corn  mill,  in  which  twelve 
women  were  employed.  Probably  within  a court  was  a 0o7cof,  a circular  building,  pp. 
59— ^)8. 

Leuka^  House  of  Laertes.  The  house  of  the  good  hero  seems  to  have  been  pre- 
cisely similar  to  the  Metoichi  of  modern  Greece.  I’he  oikos  or  residence  of  the  Lord, 
like  the  pyrgo  at  present,  was  surrounded  by  the  Kkimov,  and  ranges  of  low  buildings 
occupied  by  the  servants  and  cattle.  The  orchard,  which  Laertes  cultivated,  lay  on  the 
outside  of  the  kleision,  was  planted  with  figs,  vines,  olives,  and  pear-trees,  which  still 
remain  indigenous  to  the  soil.  p.  105. 

Homer's  School.  Near  the  source  of  the  brook  Melainudros,  in  Ithaca,  is  a rock, 
(engraved  p.  111.)  which  not  only  preserves  the  vestiges  of  very  ancient  masonry,  but 
has  been  ornamented  with  niches,  which  have  probably  contained  votive  offerings. 
The  flight  of  steps  seen  in  the  plate,  is  cut  in  the  solid  rock.  Ascending  by  them 
to  a platform,  there  are  holes  cut  in  the  rock,  as  if  for  the  position  of  a column. 
There  is  no  trace  of  any  inscription.  This  rock  bears  little  resemblance  to  that 
called  the  “ School  of  Homer,’’  in  Scio,  which  is  an  insulated  fragment  of  rock,  whose 
flat  summit  contains  a chair,  supported  by  sphinxes  of  rude  workmanship  ; nor  is 
it  easy  to  account  for  the  name  of  this  rock,  unless  we  suppose  that  the  inhabitants  of 
the  neighbouring  town  had  consecrated  it  to  him  in  later  times,  p.  1 12. 

In  a church  near  the  monastery  of  the  Archangeli  are  sepulchral  inscriptions, 
c.  ii.  p.  112  seq. 

Alalcomence.  The  reinains  of  the  walls  are  not  of  very  remote  antiquity,  as  the 
stones  are  squared  and  in  courses.  It  lies  on  the  west  side  of  Mount  Veritosj  and  is 
called  Alkomenai  by  Stephanus.  Id.  107,  108.  and  Dodw.  i.  69.  Between  Bathy 
and  the  Arethusan  spring  are  the  faint  traces  of  a third  city,  and  the  remains  of  some 
ge])ulchres  cut  into  the  horizontal  surface  of  the  rock.  Dodw.  uh.  supra. 
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Ithome  (now  Bulkano,\n  Greece).  On  ascending  the  summit  are  several  blocks 
toundations,  and  in  a small  plain  on  the  side  of  a hill  are  the  few  remains  of  a 
Dorick  temple,  of  moderate  proportions,  consisting  of  some  columns  and  capitals,  and 
blocks  ol  the  cella  thrown  down.  Perhaps  it  was  the  temple  of  Minerva.  The  form 
of  the  area,  inclosed  by  the  walls  of  this  celebrated  fortress,  is  an  oblong  square;  in 
some  places  the  foundations  only  can  be  traced,  in  others  some  masses  of  the  wall  re- 
main, composed  of  large  blocks  of  hewn  stone,  and  uniting,  but  with  some  irregularity 
in  their  angles,  which  are  frequently  not  right  angles,  but  obtuse  or  acute.  These 
were  probably  erected  prior  to  the  time  of  Epaminondas  ; indeed  very  few  remains  of 
ancient  date  are  observed  in  Messenia.  The  Polygon  and  Cyclopean  walls  are  very 
rare,  while  they  often  occur  in  the  neighbouring  and  warlike  Arcadia.  In  the  time  of 
Strabo,  Ithome  formed  only  a town  with  Messina.  J)odw.  ii.  3^0,  361. 

Jaganath  (in  Ovissdy  India),  Thirty  miles  from  here.  Col.  Mackenzie  discovered 
the  remains  of  a Jain  establishment,  with  numerous  caverns  cut  in  the  rocks,  and  an 
inscription  in  ancient  characters.  Bomb.  Trans,  iii.  528.  ’ 

Jasus.  See  Iasus. 

Java.  See  Burabooden. 

Jeredare  (Persia) . About  half-way  between  these  plains  and  Bodi  are  some  ruins, 
which  are  mostly  of  marble.  On  one  marble  column  are  several  Greek  letters,  but 
much  defaced.  About  three  miles  nearer  Boli  are  more  ruins,  with  walls  of  an  ex- 
traordinary thickness.  Jacksons  Journey  from  India,  p.  227. 

Jereed  (Africa).  Pieces  of  granite  and  other  marble  dispersed  through  the  district. 
Shaw,  126. 

Jerraseh  (Arabia).  Mr.  Bankes  and  other  travellers  describe  the  ruins  as  exceed- 
ing  in  magnitude  and  beauty  those,  of  Palmyra.  A grand  colonnade  runs  from  the 
eastern  to  the  western  gates  of  the  city,  formed  on  both  sides  of  marble  columns  of  the 
Corinthian  order,  and  terminating  in  a semicircle  of  sixty  pillars  of  the  Ionic  order,  and 
succeeded  by  another  colonnade  running  north  and  south.  At  the  western  extremity 
stands  a theatre,  of  which  the  proscenium  remains  so  entire  that  it  may  be  described 
as  almost  in  a state  of  undecayed  beauty.  Two  superb  amphitheatres  of  marble,  three 
glorious  temples,  and  the  ruins  of  gorgeous  pillars,  with  fragments  of  sculpture  and  in- 
scriptions mingled  together,  form  an  aggregate  of  ancient  elegance  which  surpasses  all 
that  popery  has  spared  of  the  former  grandeur  of  Imperial  Rome.  It  has  been  ascer- 
tained that  between  the  first  and  second  cataracts  of  the  Nile  there  is  a caste  of  the 
inhabitants,  who  do  not  consider  themselves  as  the  Aborigines  of  the  country.  They 
do  not  resemble  the  other  inhabitants  in  appearance,  and  they  not  only  possess  many 
customs  peculiar  to  themselves,  but  even  speak  a language  which  has  no  affinity  to  that 
of  Arabia,  speaking  also  that  language  in  a rude  and  broken  dialect.  This  people 
possess  a tradition  amongst  them  that  their  ancestors  were  led  from  their  homes  by  a 
great  king,  with  whom  they  conquered  the  country,  and  were  left  behind  to  keep  it  in 
possession  ; and  they  look  forward  to  their  native  king’s  coming  again  and  resuming  his 
authority,  Gent.  Mag.  Aug.  1819,7?.  159* 

Jerusalem.  The  probable  form  of  Solomon’s  Temple,  i.  e.  like  the  antique  temples 
of  the  heathens,  totally  different  from  the  trash  given  as  the  representation  of  it,  is 
largely  discussed  in  Wilkins's  Magna  Grecia,  Introd.  viii.  ix.  A Turkish  Mosque 
now  stands  upon  the  foundations.  Wittm.  Trav.  15fi. 

There  have  been  many  descriptions  of  Jerusalem,  but  though  rather  legendary,  I 
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shall,  from  the  interest  of  the  subject,  first  give  an  account  from  Wittman,  (p.  1^6,sec.J 
who  visited  it  upon  the  British  conquest  of  Egypt. 

On  the  spot  where  the  governor  resided,  it  is  reported  that  Pontius  Pilate  dwelt,  and 
it  was  there,  according  to  traditional  accounts,  that  Peter  denied  Christ.  The  city  is 
so  diminished  that  the  circumference  is  reckoned  not  to  exceed  four  English  miles. 
The  walls  are  in  excellent  repair,  and  have  several  small  square  towers.  Near  the 
entrance  of  the  gate  is  a castle,  denominated  David’s  Tower,  of  which  the  lower  stones 
are  very  massive  and  apparently  very  ancient.  [So  they  were  in  the  fortresses  of  Greece, 
&c.]  The  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  is  a lofty  and  capacious  building,  somewhat 
less  than  one  hundred  paces  long,  and  not  more  than  sixty  wide,  supported  by  large 
marble  Corinthian  columns.  It  has  a solemn  and  grand  entrance,  and  the  dome  is 
built  of  cedar  of  Lebanon.  The  Holy  Sepulchre  is  now  cased  over  with  marble  for  its 
better  preservation.  At  first  it  was  under  ground,  but  the  rock  having  been  cut  away, 
it  now  appears  as  a grotto  above  ground.  The  stone  on  which  the  angel  sat,  the  places 
where  Christ  was  confined  before  his  trial,  where  he  was  scourged,  crowned  with 
thorns,  nailed  to  the  cross,  where  the  soldiers  cast  lots,  the  fissure  made  in  the  rock  by 
the  earthquake,  &c.  are  also  shown.  The  whole  of  this  extensive  building  stands  upon 
Mount  Calvary,  and  the  Greeks,  Latins,  Arminians,  and  Copts,  have  each  chapels.  Over 
the  gate  leading  to  the  structure,  built  by  order  of  St.  Helena,  in  commemoration  of 
finding  the  cross,  (the  place,  where  was  the  grand  reservoir  of  water,  which  contained 
the  cross,  being  also  shewn),  are  several  pieces  of  fine  sculpture,  marble,  and  granite, 
Corinthian  columns,  &c.  The  chapels  are  likewise  fine.  The  tomb  of  Baldwin,  king 
of  Jerusalem,  killed  during  the  crusades,  is  also  shewn.  The  walls  of  the  city  are  partly 
built  upon  Mount  Sion,  and  it  is  separated  by  a valley  from  the  hill  where  Judas 
Iscariot  sold  Christ.  At  Bethlem  is  shown  the  birth-place  of  Christ,  a deep  cavern 
hewn  out  of  the  rock  : the  manger  being  cased  over  with  marble  to  prevent  depreda- 
tion. A large  cistern  is  shown,  into  which  the  bodies  of  the  infants  murdered  by 
Herod  were  thrown.  All  the  memorable  places  which  the  sacred  writers  have  recorded 
are  built  over.  On  the  Mount  of  Olives,  a very  steep  hill  on  the  east  of  Jerusalem, 
the  valley  of  Jehosaphat  lying  between  the  Mount  and  the  city,  is  the  sepulchre  of  the 
kings.  The  entrance  is  an  opening  cutout  of  the  solid  rock,  which  led  into  a spacious 
court,  of  about  forty  paces  square,  cut  down  in  the  rock,  with  which  it  is  encompassed, 
instead  of  walls.  On  the  south  side  of  this  court  is  a portico,  nine  paces  long,  and  about 
four  broad,  in  like  manner  hewn  out  of  the  natural  rock.  It  has  a kind  of  architrave 
running  along  the  front.  Although  time  has  certainly  deprived  it  of  some  of  its  beauties, 
yet  it  still  exhibits  the  remains  of  excellent  sculpture  of  flowers,  fruits,  &c.  On  the 
left  hand,  within  the  portico,  is  a small  aperture,  the  entrance  of  which  is  difficult,  on 
account  of  the  accumulation  of  rubbish  collected  at  its  mouth.  This  leads  to  a large 
square  chamber,  cut  with  great  neatness  and  exactness  out  of  the  solid  rock.  Beyond 
this  chamber  is  a second,  which  led  to  some  more,  five  or  six  in  all,  one  within  another, 
nearly  of  the  same  description,  except  that  in  the  interior  chambers  there  were  niches 
or  sepulchres  for  the  reception  of  the  dead.  Each  of  these  caverns  or  chambers  had 
niches  from  four,  six,  or  eight  feet  broad.  The  mutilated  portions  of  the  sarcophagi, 
ornamented  with  fine  sculpture,  lie  scattered  upon  the  ground,  as  well  as  the  fragments 
of  the  stone  doors,  by  which  these  chambers  had  been  anciently  closed.  The  lid  of 
one  of  the  sarcophagi,  seven  feet  in  length,  having  on  it  grapes,  leaves,  and  acorns,  and 
various  other  devices,  very  beautiful  sculpture,  was  in  an  entire  state.  A door  in  one 
of  the  chambers  was  still  hanging.  It  consisted  of  a mass  of  solid  stone,  resembling 
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the  rock  itself,  about  six  inches  in  thickness,  but  in  size  less  than  ordinary  doors.  It 
turned  upon  two  hinges,  contrived  in  the  manner  of  axles.  These  hinges  were  of  the 
same  entire  piece  of  stone,  with  the  door,  and  were  received  into  a hole  of  the 
immoveable  rock,  one  at  the  top,  the  other  at  the  bottom.  In  some  of  these  chambers 
the  dead  bodies  were  laid  upon  benches  of  stone;  others  had  sepulchres  cut  in  the  form 
of  ovens.  Over  the  sepulchres  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  her  mother,  and  of  Joseph,  all  of 
them  situate  in  the  valley  of  Jehosaphat,  was  erected  a large  building,  reconstructed 
by  the  Armenians,  about  forty  years  before.  It  was  in  the  vicinity  of  this  spot,  that 
Saint  Stephen  was  stoned.  The  sepulchres  are  in  the  inferior  part  of  the  cavern  to 
which  a flight  of  forty-eight  steps  descended.  ^ 

The  spots  on  the  Mount  of  Olives  where  Christ  ascended  ; where  the  Apostles  were 
assembled  ; and  other  antiquities  of  apocryphal  and  legendary  authority,  are  also  shewn, 
as  well  as  the  tombs  of  Absolom  and  Zechariah.  ’ 

Count  Forbin  (Voyage,  dans  le  Levant,  AtLfol.  Paris,  l8ip,j  gives  a long  descrip- 
tion  of  Jerusalem,  fpp.  29 — 50.^  but  nothing  ought  to  be  received,  unless  strictly  con- 
formable to  the  critical  disquisitions  of  Dr.  Clarke,  who  has  excellently  investigated  the 
subject.  In  Count  Forbin  s work,  plates  48,  seq.  give  numerous  views  of  places  in 
Jerusalem.  In  plate  17,  is  a grand  view  of  Jerusalem,  from  the  Valley  of  Jehosaphat. 
In  plate  34,  are  tombs  in  the  valley  mentioned  ; columns,  friezes,  &c.  of  Grecian 
architecture.  The  frontispiece  of  Col.  Light’s  travels  is  a view  of  Jerusalem,  and  he 
observes  that  the  commerce  of  Jerusalem,  in  relicks  and  rosaries,  exists  now,  as  it  did 
in  the  days  of  Matthew  Paris,  who  mentions  it, 

Julia  C-(Esarea.  See  Iol. 

JuNEER  (a  fortress  in  India).  Numerous  Boodh  caverns.  The  hill,  one  mile  and  a 
half  south  of  Juner,  abounds  in  excavations,  most  of  them  mere  cells,  generally  with  a 
bench  at  the  further  end,  or  on  one  side.  There  are  two  sets,  however,  of  rather  more 
importance.  The  first  has  the  long  vaulted  excavation,  and  the  huge  Dagop,  [mush- 
room shaped  shrine  of  Boodh,  containing  relicks]  at  the  further  end,  surmounted  by  a 
stone  umbrella;  but  it  is  unornamented,  has  no  pillars,  and  no  veranda  surrounding 
them.  The  excavations  close  by  abound  with  the  Budh  objects  of  worship,  adorned 
with  the  umbrella  canopy.  There  are  numerous  inscriptions  in  different  places. 

There  is  another  set  of  Boudhist  caves,  at  no  great  distance,  in  the  same  hill,  where 
the  hand  of  the  sculptor  has  evidently  been  arrested  in  the  midst  of  his  work.  The 
arched  oblong  cave  has  the  usual  large  Dagop  at  the  further  end ; it  is,  however, 
evidently  unfinished.  The  usual  form  of  this  species  of  cave  is  to  have  a line  of  pillars 
running  round  it,  so  as  to  cut  off  and  divide  a veranda  from  the  body  of  the  temple. 
Here  three  octagonal  pillars  on  the  right  have  been  hewn  out,  and  the  passage  beyond 
them,  as  far  as  the  intended  wall,  but  it  has  been  carried  no  further.  Two  of  the  cor- 
responding pillars,  on  the  opposite  side,  have  been  begun  upon,  and  tbe  flat  surface  has 
been  hewn  into;  but  the  work  has  been  suspended,  not  only  before  the  pillars  were 
extricated  from  the  rock,  but  before  the  hewing  had  been  brought  down  to  the  floor, 
leaving  the  walls  in  a rough  state.  The  whole  is  worthy  of  the  attention  of  persons 
curious  to  know  the  process  employed  in  excavating  the  temples.  The  other  scul jitures 
around  are  also  unfinished.  These  caves  are  not  in  other  resjiects  curious,  nor  com- 
parable to  those  of  Ellora  or  Kanara.  J’here  is  another  arched  cave  on  a different  hill, 
near  Juneer,  said  to  be  of  superior  workmanship.  The  number  of  excavations  of  dif- 
ferent kinds,  around  Juneer,  and  even  in  the  wrought  scarp  of  the  hill-fort,  is  surprizingly 
great.  A considerable  proportion  of  them,  however,  are  said  to  be  mere  cells. 
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(Romh.  Tram.  iii.  527J — Some  letters  of  an  inscription,  in  Upper  Egypt,  at  Guerfli 
Hassan,  on  the  temj)le  of  Kalaptchi,  supposed  to  be  the  Enchorial  character  of  the 
Rosetta  stone)  have  a general  resemblance  in  the  formation  of  the  letters  to  those  of  an 
inscription  at  Juneer.  Had  the  Egyptian  inscription  been  longer,  characters  common 
to  both  might  have  been  found  ; but  both  inscriptions  consist  of  too  few  letters  to  found 
any  opinion  on  general  resesemblances,  which  may  be  accidental.  Id.  300. 

Kagobiti.  Derwish  Chelibey  (villages  in  Greece).  Near  here,  towards  the  sea, 
are  ruins  of  one  of  the  towns  or  villages,  without  walls,  which  abound  in  Eleia.  The 
remains  consist  of  a vast  quantity  of  bricks  and  tiles,  with  some  blocks  of  stone,  belong- 
ing probably  to  a temple.  Further  on  is  a low  tumulus,  surmounted  with  a single 
block  of  stone.  Dodw.  ii.  322, 

Kaiapha  (on  the  Eleian  shore,  Greece an  ancient  city.  Dodw.  ii.  343. 

Kakascalari  (the  pass  from  Athens  to  Thessaly) . Foundations  of  walls  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill,  composed  of  large  rough  blocks,  perhaps  one  of  the  ancient  Attick 
forts.  Id.  ii.  32. 

Kakringa  (between  NaupUa  and  Epidaurus,  Greece).  Remains  of  an  ancient 
edifice,  consisting  only  of  fallen  blocks  of  stone.  Near  the  church  of  Saint  Andriauos 
are  ruins  of  a small  ancient  fortress,  the  walls  of  polygonal  construction,  and  situated 
on  a steep  ascent.  Dodw.  ii.  253- 

Kalabuta,  Plain  of  (in  Greece).  At  two  hours  from  Megaspella  is  a bridge  of 
six  arches,  and  some  small  Dorick  columns  and  capitals  lying  in  the  ground,  and  a 
sepulchre  or  cave  (spelaion)  formed  in  the  rock.  It  is  at  present  used  as  a church, 
and  the  roof  is  ornamented  with  square  compartments.  Near  it  is  another  sepulchral 
chamber,  which  is  also  hewn  in  the  rock.  Id.  ii.  451. 

Kalani  (near  Colombo^  India).  A solid  building,  and  no  opening  whatever.  It 
is  made  of  earth  and  brick-work,  perhaps  fio  feet  high,  and  is  shaped  somewhat  like  a 
dome,  with  a cupola  above.  It  is  said  to  contain  20  images  of  Buddh  buried  below  it, 
and  stands  close  to  two  Temples,  all  within  a peribolus  of  low  walling.  Bombay 
Trans,  iii.  509. 

Kalaurea  (now  Palatea^  in  Greece).  According  to  Strabo  and  Pausanias,  this 
celebrated  temple  of  Neptune  must  have  been  of  the  highest  antiquity,  as  it  existed 
before  that  of  Delos,  sacred  to  Latona,  and  that  of  Apollo  at  Delphi.  It  was  seated  on 
one  of  the  highest  summits  of  the  Island,  and  may  be  900  or  1000  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  Not  a single  column  is  left  standing,  nor  is  the  smallest  fragment  of  one  to 
be  seen  among  the  ruins.  Some  masses  of  the  architraves  are  remaining.  The  guttae, 
which  were  under  the  triglyphs,  show  that  it  was  of  the  Dorick  order.  The  Vertex, 
or  Epikranitls  (see  Chandler’s  Athenian  Inscription)  of  the  pediment  is  also  seen 
lying  among  the  ruins.  The  foundations  of  the  cella  remain,  which  evidently  prove 
that  it  was  not  of  great  proportions.  Within  the  cella  are  the  foundations  of  stone 
pillars,  which  are  2 feet  9 inches  square,  and  1 foot  3 inches  apart.  Here  are  also  some 
large  blocks  which  had  formed  the  exterior  part  of  a circular  building,  and  are  perhaps 
the  relicks  of  the  monument  of  Demosthenes,  which  was  within  the  peribolos.  A 
semicircular  seat  of  stone  remains  near  to  the  west  end  of  the  temple,  on  the  outside  of 
the  cella.  When  Archias  was  sent  by  Antipater  to  entice  Demosthenes  to  quit  the 
sacred  asylum  of  Neptune,  he  found  him  seated  without  the  temple,  perhaps  upon  this 
very  seat  which  still  remains.  The  orator  then  entered  the  temple  and  swallow’ed  the 
poison,  with  which  he  was  always  provided.  There  are  fragments  among  the  re- 
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mains,  and  others  concealed  under  the  Lentiscus,  which  covers  part  of  the  ruins, 
Dodw.  ii.  277. 

Kalpaki.  Three  hours  from  hence  to  Zaraka.  Close  on  the  right  rises  a steep  hill 
with  a village,  called  Mures,  at  the  left  foot.  The  ancient  paved  way  is  seen  along  the 

the  base  of  the  mountain  : further  on  to  the  left  is  a Tumulus.  Dodw.  ii.  329,  430. 

See  Orchomenos.  ’ 

Kamares  (a  khan,  four  hours  from  the  ruins  of  Sicyon,  in  Greece).  Vestiges  of 
Roman  construction.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  remains  of  some  small  Roman 
arches,  which  are  in  its  vicinity,  and  appear  to  have  belonged  to  an  aqueduct.  On  the 
road  to  the  Khan  of  Sakratas  are  remains  of  an  aqueduct,  consisting  of  a few  small 
arches,  composed  of  the  Roman  Reticulatum  Incertum.  Next,  an  ancient  monument, 
nearly  of  a square  form,  constructed  with  fine  blocks  of  stone,  nine  layers  of  which  are 
still  remaining.  On  the  top  of  the  ruin  are  the  fragments  of  a bas-relief  in  white 
marble;  the  only  part  which  is  left  consists  of  two  naked  feet,  sculptured  in  the  most 
beautiful  style.  It  is  probably  the  monument,  which  Pausanias  says  was  on  the  right 
of  the  road  between  the  rivers  Krathis  and  iEgria,  in  which  there  was  an  equestrian 
figure  nearly  effaced.  Eighteen  miles  further  are  remains  of  a monument,  consisting 
of  a square  fountain  of  small  stones  and  mortar,  while  the  superstructure  is -composed 
of  large  blocks.  Of  this  mode  of  construction  Mr.  Dodwell  recollected  no  other  ex- 
ample in  Greece,  though  it  is  frequent  in  Italy.  The  monument  in  question  is  pro- 
bably therefore  Roman.  Twenty-six  miles  further,  on  a projecting  cape,  are  blocks  of 
stone  and  vestiges.  Dodw.  ii.  300,  30I. 

Ranabari.  See  Leuctra. 

Kanara  (India).  See  Salsette. 

Kareas  (on  the  road  from  Kachiholo  Castro  to  Ampilone,  in  Greece).  Ancient 
remains.  Dodw.  ii.  383. 

Karli  (near  Ekirra,  India).  The  grand  cave  is  perhaps  the  finest  specimen  of  the 
vaulted  Boudhist  Cathedral.  The  pillars  are  richly  carved  ; the  roof  has  still  a ribbing 
of  thin  boards,  corresponding  to  the  shape  of  the  vault,  inserted  at  small  distances  from 
each  other,  probably  to  support  a drapery.  The  dagop  (see  p.  134.)  of  stone  at  the  fur- 
ther end  of  the  excavation  is  surmounted  by  an  oblong  wooden  umbrella.  A columnar 
needle  in  the  area  before  the  temple  is  richly  carved,  has  fourteen  sides,  and  bears  three 
tigers  on  the  top.  The  inscriptions  are  numerous.  Mr.  Salt’s  drawing  \2Yans.  Bomb. 
.Soc.]  affords  a correct  view  of  it.  There  are  numerous  smaller  caves  and  much  sculpture 
around.  Trans.  Bomb.  Soc.  iii.  527.  It  is  now  occupied  by  Brahmins.  315. 

Kastania  (Greece).  Near  this  village,  the  bank  of  the  Eurotas  is  supported  by  a 
strong  ancient  wall,  of  considerable  length,  composed  of  well-joined  irregular  polygons. 
Further  on  are  Kruptai,  or  sepulchral  caverns,  in  the  rock,  with  an  inscription.  Not 
far  from  them,  two  round  hills,  in  the  form  of  Tumuli,  but  apparently  too  large  to  be 
artificial.  Athenaeus  asserts,  that  there  were  some  large  Tumuli  (p^co/xara  jxeyaXa)  at 
Sparta,  which  were  said  to  be  the  sepulchres  of  the  Phrygians,  who  were  followers  of 
Pelops.  Forty  minutes  from  hence  are  ruins  of  an  aqueduct,  formed  of  arches,  and 
built  of  Roman  bricks.  Dodw.  ii.  400. 

^ Kastick,  an  ancient  city  or  fortress  at  the  foot  of  Assa,  and  about  four  and  a half 
miles  from  Totelere.  Further  on  are  ancient  traces  and  a great  Tumulus.  Id.  ii.  98. 

Kastro-Teichos  (on  theTsthmus  oj  Corinth).  Here  are  three  thick  parallel  walls, 
which  commence  at  the  sea,  extending  towards  the  Saronick  Gulph.  They  are  com- 
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posed  of  small  stones,  bricks,  and  rubbish,  and  were  constructed  to  guard  the  entrance 
into  the  Peloponnesus.  A little  further  on  are  some  other  remains  of  a similar  kind. 
They  are  not  built  in  a straight  line  across  the  Isthmus,  but  follow  the  sinuosities  of 
the  ground.  The  remains  of  the  square  towers,  with  which  they  are  fortified,  are  also 
visible.  Dodw.  W.  184. 

Kemer  (on  Cape  Pyrrha).  Ruins,  probably  vestiges  of  an  obscure  temple  or  house 
of  pleasure.  Voyage  Pittoresque,  torn.  W.  75.^ 

Kenereh  (India).  A temple,  but  perfectly  flat ; the  chief  entrance  and  the  other 
passages  are  square.  By  its  general  effect,  it  reminds  us  of  those  European  structures 
which  we  style  Gothick.  Ouseleys  Travels,  i.  93* 

Kenchreai  Port  (now  Kekreh,  Greece).  On  the  road  to  the  port  are  some  Roman 
sepulchres  and  ruins  of  no  import.  Near  the  village  of  Hexamilia  are  some  ancient 
stone  quarries  and  foundations  of  fine  walls,  which  probably  belonged  to  the  temple  of 
Diana.  There  are  also  ancient  remains  on  the  low  capes,  between  which  the  port 
enters.  Dodw.  ii.  194. 

Keratea  (a  village,  near  Thoricos,  Greece).  It  was  an  extensive  Demos.  There 
are  several  vestiges  and  inscriptions.  Here  Mr.  Dodwell  was  shown  a solid  funereal 
urn  in  white  marble,  upon  which  was  a bas-relief,  representing  the  or  last 

farewell  [a  person  standing,  holding  another,  seated,  by  the  hand].  It  was  a dedicatory 
vase,  like  others  already  described.  Between  here  and  Thorikos  is  a wall,  some  vestiges  of 
antiquity,  and  a road  paved  with  small  stones,  perhaps  of  an  ancient  date.  Dodw.  i.  533. 

Kesra  Shirene  (Persia).  Ruins  of  a gateway  and  flanking  walls  of  hewn  stones  ; 
also  of  a stone  edifice,  consisting  of  long  ranges  of  vaulted  rooms,  and  of  a square  build- 
ing, the  nature  of  which  seems  to  have  been  one  enormous  chamber  or  hall.  It  has 
arched  portals.  At  the  south-west  angle,  on  a commanding  ground,  are  remains  of  a 
fortress,  built  of  stone  and  brick,  containing  lofty  apartments,  and  subterraneous  dun- 
geons. Porter,  ii.  21 3. 

Kleonai  (now  Koiirtese,  Greece).  A circular  and  isolated  hill,  completely  covered 
with  buildings.  On  the  side  of  the  hill  are  six  ancient  terrace  walls  of  the  third  style 
of  masonry,  rising  one  above  another.  On  these  the  houses  and  streets  were  situated. 
The  walls  were  probably  demolished  by  the  Romans,  who,  at  the  taking  of  Corinth,  de- 
stroyed all  the  fortified  places  in  Greece.  Mr.  Dodwell  pursued  the  road  which  led 
from  Cleonai  to  Nemea,  and  found  it  extremely  bad.  The  rocks,  for  a considerable 
way,  are  curiously  hewn  into  a variety  of  channels.  Dodw.  ii.  206 — 208. 

Kleitor  (about  twenty  minutes  from  Mazi,  in  Greece).  Most  of  the  walls  may  be 
traced,  though  little  of  them  remain  above  ground.  They  inclose  a regular  oblong 
space,  and  were  fortified  with  circular  towers.  The  style  of  construction  is  nearly 
equilateral,  which  gives  them  an  appearance  of  great  solidity.  Their  general  thickness 
is  15  feet,  which  is  double  the  usual  size.  Here  are  the  remains  of  a small  Dorick 
temple,  with  fluted  antae,  and  columns  with  capitals  of  a singular  form.  Round  the 
walls  of  the  city,  on  the  side  towards  Kalybia,  the  ground  is  covered  with  sepulchres  of 
the  hypogaean  kind,  similar  to  those  of  the  Pyraeus.  Dodw.  ii.  443* 

Konarios  (a  stream  issuing  from  Helicon).  A heap  of  large  blocks,  and  some 
foundations  near  its  banks,  indicate  perhaps  the  temple  of  Minerva.  See  Cornelius 
Nepos  in  Agesilaus.  Dodw.  i.  247. 

KOTKABAP  (now  Kandavar,  Persia).  Foundation  of  the  temple  of  Diana.  It 
must  have  been  quadrangular.  Each  face  measures  300  yards.  T he  pedestals  of  eight 
columns,  still  surmounted  by  the  chief  part  of  their  shafts,  yet  remain  ; also  fragments, 
&c.  Porter,  ii.  141. 

T 
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Konopoli  (Promontory  in  Greece).  On  a road  to  Mesaloggion  are  imperfect  re- 
mains of  an  ancient  castle,  perhaps  the  Acropolis  of  a town,  which  was  on  the  plain. 
Dodw.  ii.  4.59. 

Kopai  (at  the  base  of  M.  Ptoon,  Greece).  The  Kopai  of  Homer  is  probably  the 
ruins  of  a small  ancient  city,  situate  in  a low  insular  tongue  of  land,  projecting  from 
the  foot  of  Ptoon,  near  the  Kopaic  Lake,  the  walls  of  which  city  are  seen  encircling  it 
not  far  from  the  water’s  edge.  Dodiv.  i.  237.  ii.  56. 

Koroneia  (Greece).  Situate  as  supposed  where  are  ruins  of  a town,  on  a hill. 
Dodw.  i.  247. 

Kotagi  (a  village  on  the  road  from  Epidaurus  to  Trcezen).  Vestiges  of  antiquity. 
Dodw.  ii.  265. 

Koukoura  (two  hours  from  Kakosia).  A fountain  and  some  ruins,  and  large  blocks 
of  stone.  Dodw.  i.  259. 

Krabata  (on  the  road  from  Mycenae  to  Tyrins).  Twenty  minutes  in  the  plain 
beyond  Krabata,  are  ancient  traces  ; half  an  hour  more,  smaller  remains,  a few  hundred 
paces  from  which  is  a church,  constructed  with  the  ruins  of  a temple,  where  are  ob- 
served two  Dorick  columns  of  stone,  of  small  proportions,  and  divided  into  15  flutings. 
A capital  of  the  same  order,  but  of  an  unusual  form,  serves  for  an  altar.  Here  are  also 
small  antefixa,  of  terra  cotta,  adorned  with  painted  flags  and  maeanders.  A short  dis- 
tance from  this  is  another  church,  which  has  also  been  constructed  with  the  fragments 
of  an  ancient  edifice.  Several  large  blocks  of  stone  are  scattered  about,  and  the  frus- 
tum of  a Dorick  column  remains,  containing  16  flutings.  Extensive  foundations  are 
seen  in  the  vicinity.  Here  are  also  an  ancient  well  and  tw'o  oblong  mounds  of  eartli, 
which  merit  excavation.  Dodw.  ii.  244. 

Kranion  (in  Cephalenia).  Remains  of  the  walls.  They  are  of  the  second  style  of 
Cyclopean  construction,  similar  to  those  of  Ithaca.  Dodw.  i.  75. 

Kuph  (Syria).  All  the  buildings  are  of  yellow  hewn  stone,  the  w'alls  about  18 
inches  thick,  and  neither  fastened  by  iron  nor  mortar.  They  are  huilt  round  courts. 
Crosses  over  the  doors  prove  that  they  were  erected  by  Christians,  and  they  are  su])- 
posed  to  be  of  the  fourth  or  fifth  century.  Pocock. 

Kushunlu  Tepe  (near  Gargarus,  in  the  Troad).  It  is  rather  a conical  mountain  than 
a hill ; half-way  up  it  is  an  area  covered  with  fragments  of  terra  cotta,  pieces  of 
ancient  glass,  part  of  a wall,  seemingly  from  the  baked  tiles,  4 inches  thick,  and  the  ce- 
ment used  in  its  preservation  of  the  age  of  the  Romans.  On  the  western  side  of  this 
area  were  considerable  remains  of  baths,  whose  stuccoed  walls  and  terra  cotta  conduits 
were  still  entire  in  several  places.  By  the  appearance  of  the  foundation,  the  walls  on 
this  side  at  least  had  been  double,  and  admitted  of  a passage  between  them  above  this 
area  (perhaps  that  of  a temple).  Towards  the  north  were  tombs.  Dr.  Clarke  entered 
an  arched  vault,  13  yards  long  and  5 wide,  and  saw  near  to  it  the  remains  of  a bath, 
wanting  only  the  roof.  Here  lay  some  columns,  l6  inches  diameter,  among  pieces  of 
broken  amphortE,  fragments  of  marble,  fractured  inscriptions  in  Greek,  the  cornice  of  a 
Dorick  entablature,  of  such  a jjrodigious  size,  that  there  was  nothing  like  it  at  Athens; 
other  Dorick  pillars,  and  the  shaft  of  a Corinthian  column,  22  inches  diameter,  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Dorick  in  having  the  edge  of  the  cnnelure  flat  instead  of  sharp. 
Higher  u))  the  hill  are  the  remains  of  another  temple,  a bath,  with  the  roof  entire,  &c. 
su])posed  the  temples  of  Idaean  .love,  mentioned  by  Homer,  ^schylus,  and  Plutarch. 
The  original  temple  is  probably  the  very  ancient  fane  of  Jupiter  Liberator,  situated 
near  to  the  heights  of  Ida,  in  the  site  of  which,  in  later  ages,  these  buildings  were  after- 
wards raised.  A spacious  winding  road,  iC  yards  broad,  leads  from  the  remains  of  these 
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temples  to  the  top  of  the  Kushunlu.  All  the  way  up  may  be  noticed  the  traces  of 
former  works,  but  upon  the  summit  there  is  a small  oblong  area,  six  yards  in  length 
and  two  in  breadth,  exhibiting  vestiges  of  the  highest  antiquity;  the  stones  forming 
the  enclosure  being  as  rude  as  those  of  the  Tirynthus  in  Argolis,  and  the  whole 
encircled  by  a grove  of  oaks,  covering  the  top  of  the  cone.  The  entrance  to  this  area 
is  from  the  south.  Upon  the  east  and  west,  outside  of  the  trees,  are  stones,  ranging 
like  what  we  in  England  call  Druidical  circles.  Clarke,  iii.  163 — 167. — Mr.  Walpole 
(Turkey,  i.  11 7.)  calls  this  place  Kouchounlou  Tep6. 

Kutchukmaina  (Turkey).  About  an  hour  from  hence  are  very  considerable  ruins 
of  ancient  Roman  baths.  In  one  bath  remain  walls,  cased  with  tiles,  perforated  for 
the  admission  of  steam.  Walpole,  i.  38. 

Labranda  (Asia  Minor).  The  modern  Mendelet  in  Chandler’s  opinion.  Here 
he  saw  sixteen  columns  of  a temple,  with  part  of  their  entablature,  the  cell  and  roof 
demolished,  a town  on  the  north  ranging  with  the  temple.  The  wall  beginning  near 
it  makes  a circuit  on  the  hill,  and  has  square  towers  at  intervals,  and  was  of  a similar 
structure  with  the  walls  of  Ephesus.  Within  it  is  a theatre  cut  in  the  rock,  with 
some  seats  remaining.  In  the  vineyards  beneath  are  broken  columns  and  marble  frag- 
ments, and  in  one  beneath  the  temple  two  large  marhle  massive  sarcophagi  carved  with 
festoons  and  heads,  the  lids  on,  and  a hole  made  by  force  in  their  sides.  They  are 
raised  on • pediments,  and  as  you  approach,  appear  like  two  piers  of  a gateway. 
Around  the  temple  are  also  some  ruins  of  sepulchres.  The  temple,  as  appears  from 
Strabo,  was  of  Jupiter  Srparioy.  As.  Min.  196,  197* 

Lacinium  (Italy).  The  famous  Lacinian  promontory  is  now  Cape  delle  Collonne. 
On  a point,  impending  over  the  waves,  are  some  scattere'd  stones,  and  a few  regular 
courses  of  building,  said  to  be  ruins  of  the  school  of  Pythagoras,  and  of  the  temple  of 
Juno  Lacinea.  Some  years  ago  two  columns  of  this  edifice  were  standing.  One  has 
long  fallen,  the  other  still  remains,  placed  upon  a foundation  of  large  stones  cut  into 
facets,  and  serves  as  a landmark  for  navigators.  Its  order  differs  but  little  from  that  of 
the  columns  at  Metapontum  ; but  some  bricks,  which  appear  intermixed,  occasion  a 
doubt  in  Swinburne,  whether  these  fragments  appertain  to  any  building  so  ancient  as 
the  Crotonian  Republic.  It  may  have  been  rebuilt  by  the  Romans,  and  the  old 
columns  made  to  serve  again.  The  censor  Fulvius  Flaccus  unroofed  this  temple,  and 
it  was  never  restored.  Reidesel  erroneously  supposes  these  ruins  to  have  been  part  of 
Croton;  but  Swinburne  thinks  that  they  were  remains  of  the  College  of  Priests  of 
Juno,  or  of  the  stalls  of  her  numerous  herds  and  flocks,  which  ranged  undisturbed  over 
the  lawns,  and  under  the  groves.  Swinburne,  i.  321,  322. 

Laconia  (Greece).  All  the  remains  of  this  celebrated  region,  now  Zaconia,  except 
Sparta  (which  see),  and  Tegea  (which  see),  are  the  Hermceum  of  Laconia,  a defile, 
which  derived  its  name  from  Hercules,  found  in  a spot  now  occupied  by  a cross  and 
a military  temple:  there  are  also  vestiges  of  a military  way.  Archceol.  Libr.  i.  29. 

Lago  D’Agnano.  On  the  banks  are  some  remains  of  a villa  of  Lucullus  ; namely 
the  splendid  substruction  of  baths,  &c.  Starke's  Trav.  ii.  155. 

Lago  de  Castello.  See  Albano. 

Lake  of  Fusaro.  Here  are  the  ruins  of  the  tomb  of  Caius  Marius^  and  near  it 
stood  his  favourite  Campanian  villa.  Swinb.  ii.  23. 

Lake  (Lucrine).  See  Lucrine  Lake. 

Lake  (Fucine)  : now  the  Lake  of  Celano.  About  a mile  and  a half  from  the  town 
is  the  mouth  of  the  emissary  or  aperture  made  by  Claudius,  to  discharge  the  waters 
into  the  Liris,  which  runs  in  a deep  valley  on  the  other  side  of  the  hills.  The 
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opening  Is  now  choaked  up,  and  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  much  below  the  present 
level  of  the  water.  In  a line  from  it  up  the  slope  are  six  perpendicular  wells,  and 
two  oblique  grooves  to  the  canal,  which  was  driven  through  the  hill  into  the  opposite 
valley,  and  there  had  a vent  at  Capistrelli,  two  miles  from  the  lake.  The  water  is 
said  to  flow  as  far  as  the  centre  of  the  hill,  and  to  be  there  20  feet  deep,  but  being 
obstructed  by  earth  fallen  in,  or  want  of  level,  proceeds  no  further.  Oblique  collateral 
galleries  were  also  contrived  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  the  channel  of  rubbish,  as  the 
workmen  advanced.  Swinburne^  ii.  520. 

Lambesae  (now  L'Erba  or  Fezzoute,  in  Africa).  Remains  of  several  city  gates; 
seats  and  upper  part  of  an  amphitheatre ; frontispiece  of  a beautiful  lonick  temple, 
dedicated  to  Esculapius;  large  oblong  chamber,  with  a great  seat  on  each  side  of  it, 
intended,  perhaps,  for  a triumphal  arch,  and  the  Cutb’  el’  Ar-rosah,  i.  e.  the  cupola 
of  the  bride,  as  the  Arabs  call  a still  beautiful  mausoleum,  built  in  the  fashion  of  a 
dome,  supported  by  Corinthian  pillars;  smaller  edifices,  &c.  Shaw,^j. 

Lambesc  (France).  Inscriptions.  Milling  Midi  de  la  France,  ii.  l88. 

Lamia  (now  supposed  Zetoun,  Thessaly).  Near  the  town  Dr.  Clarke  saw  a tomb 
constructed  in  the  old  Cyclopean  style.  It  was  what  is  called  in  Wales  a Cromlech, 
consisting  of  two  upright  stones,  with  a large  slab  laid  across  near  it.  The  other  was  a 
cistern,  probably  a soros.  There  is  a paved  road  or  ancient  military  way  over  the 
mountain  (Clarke,  vii.  323)*  Mr.  Dodwell  says,  that  the  lower  part  of  the  walls 
of  the  Acropolis  remains,  of  ancient  and  regular  construction,  ii.  78. 

Lancia  (a  fountain  in  Greece).  At  the  entrance  of  the  plain  of  Nemea  is  a 
sepulchre  in  a rock  with  some  large  stones,  and  ancient  traces  in  the  vicinity. 
Dodw.  ii.  208. 

Lanuvium.  Now  Civita  Lavinia.  Here  are  vestiges  of  a temple,  according  to 
tradition,  of  Juno  Argiva.  Within  the  town,  about  the  streets,  are  many  beautiful  frag- 
ments of  ornamental  sculpture,  in  stone  and  marble,  and  in  most  of  the  walls  are  stuck 
pieces  of  cornices  or  columns.  There  are  remains  of  a wall  certainly  built  in  the  first 
ages  of  Rome.  It  is  composed  of  large  square  stones,  and  over  it  are  vestiges  of 
another  wall,  also  of  very  ancient  date,  though  not  equal  to  the  former.  It  is  of  that 
sort  of  construction  which  is  called  opus  reticulatum,  or  net-work.  In  the  first 
remains  part  of  a buttress,  which  proves  its  having  had  ornaments.  Between  Civita 
Lavinia  and  Gensano  are  some  ruined  edifices,  overgrown  with  brambles,  called  the 
palace  of  Evander.  Knight’s  Latium,  gg. 

Laodicea  (Pontus  Galatius).  Chandler  says,  the  town  was  so  named  from 
Laodice,  the  wife  of  its  founder,  Anliochus,  the  son  of  Stratonice.  The  first  ruin  is  of 
an  amphitheatre  in  a hollow,  the  form  oblong,  the  area  about  1,000  feet  in  extent, 
with  numerous  seats  remaining.  At  the  west  end  is  a wide  vaulted  passage,  designed 
for  horses  and  chariots,  about  140  feet  long.  It  has  an  inscription,  mentioning  that  it 
was  made  by  Nicostratus,  born  A.  C.  79  or  82.  This  was  a stadium  converted  into 
an  amphitheatre  by  Nicostratus.  On  the  N.  side  of  the  amphitheatre,  towards  the  W. 
end,  are  piers  and  arches  of  stone,  with  pedestals  and  marble  fragments.  This 
fabrick  was  perhaps  the  repository  of  the  laws,  and  contained  the  senate  house,  the 
money  exchange,  and  public  edifices.  From  this  ruin  you  see  the  Odeum,  which 
fronted  southward.  The  seats  of  which  remain  on  the  side  of  the  hill.  The  remains  of 
the  front  lie  in  a confused  heap:  the  whole  was  of  marble:  sculpture  had  been 
lavished  on  it,  and  the  style  savoured  less  of  Grecian  taste,  than  Roman  magnificence. 
Beyond  the  Orfewm,  are  some  marble  arches  standing,  with  pieces  of  massive  wall,  the 
ruin  as  was  conjectured  of  the  Gymnasium.  Many  traces  of  the  city  wall  may  be  seen 
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with  broken  columns  and  pieces  of  marble,  used  in  its  later  repairs.  Within,  the  whole 
surface  was  covered  with  pedestals  and  fragments.  The  luxury  of  the  inhabitants 
may  be  inferred  from  their  other  sumptuous  buildings,  and  from  two  capacious 
theatres  on  the  side  of  the  hill,  fronting  N.  and  W.  each  with  the  seats  still  rising  in 
numerous  rows  one  above  another.  The  travellers  in  1705  found  a maimed  statue  at 
the  entrance  of  the  former,  and  on  one  of  the  seats,  the  w'ords  ZHNQNOS,  of  Zeno. 
There  are  four  piers  of  a bridge  over  the  Capsus  (Asia  Min.  227).  In  the  Ionian 
Antiquities  (pi.  48,  and  p.  3I.)  is  an  engraving  of  the  Stadium,  which  is  circular  at 
each  end,  about  1,000  feet  in  extent,  having  23  seats  still  remaining,  hollowed  out  of 
the  side  of  the  hill.  The  entrance  from  without  is  choaked  up,  except  a small 
aperture,  in  which  a glimmering  light  enters.  The  soil  has  risen  above  the  imposts  of 
the  interior  arch.  It  was  built  during  the  reigns  of  Vespasian  and  Trajan.  Walpole 
says  thatitis  now  Ladik,  and  mentions  marbles,  altars,  columns,  inscriptions,  &c.  ii.  221. 

Laodicea  (ad  mare,  in  Syria).  Shaw  says,  here  are  several  columns,  with  part  of 
an  aqueduct;  several  fragments  of  Greek  and  Latin  inscriptions,  much  defaced.  A 
furlong  to  the  west  of  the  city  are  the  remains  of  a beautiful  Cothon  [artificial  port], 
in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre,  capacious  enough  to  receive  the  whole  British  navy. 

Larymna  (Bceotia).  Supposed  at  two  hours  distance  from  Martino.  There  are  con- 
siderable remains.  The  lower  part  of  the  town  wall  of  excellent  masonry,  still  remains 
nearly  perfect,  and  points  out  the  extent  of  the  town,  which  covered  a considerable  spot 
on  the  coast,  as  well  as  a small  peninsula,  included  within  the  circuit,  on  each  side  of 
the  isthmus.  In  this  peninsula  was  a ^mall  harbour,  formed  by  the  projection  of  piers, 
which  left  only  a space  for  the  entrance  of  ships.  The  whole  of  the  area  is  covered 
with  remains  of  building;  but  no  foundations  of  public  edifices,  nor  pieces  of  sculpture, 
could  be  seen.  Without  the  walls  a large  sarcophagus  remains  unbroken,  and  with 
some  vestiges  of  ornament  on  its  side,  but  no  inscription  was  visible.  IValpole,  i.  302. 

Larissa  (Argos).  The  great  monastery  under  the  N.E.  precipice  of  Larissa  is 
probably  situated  on  the  site  of  the  temple  of  Apollo  Devias.  The  rock  has  a cavern 
very  well  adapted  to  the  delivery  of  those  oracles,  which  issued  from  the  temple  of 
Apollo.*  The  monastery  is  also  close  to  the  wall,  of  which  the  foundations  are  visible, 
running  in  a right  line  from  the  Acropolis  to  the  gate,  which  is  immediately  below  it. 
On  the  summit  of  the  Acropolis  are  the  remains  of  the  inner  inclosure  or  curtain,  of 
very  ancient  date,  but  not  of  Cyclopean  Masonry.  The  remains  of  the  theatre  at  the 
S.E.  extremity  of  the  hill  are  tolerably  entire,  the  seats  being  hewn  out  of  the  rock, 
Gell's  Argolis,  67,  69.  See,  too,  Dodw.  ii.  220,  221,  who  mentions  a very  ancient 
inscription  at  this  Larissa. 

Larissa  Kremaste.  See  Pelasgia. 

Larissa  (Thessaly).  On  the  plain  are  some  of  the  most  remarkable  tumuli  known 
for  their  size,  and  the  regularity  of  their  form.  Lucan  seems  to  allude  to  them  when 
speaking  of  Thessaly ; he  says,  L.  viii.  c.  847. 

“ Et  stantes  tuamlos,  et  qui  radice  vetustS. 

EfFudere  suas  vectis  compagibus  urnas.” 

There  are  also  broken  shafts  of  Corinthian  pillars  and  cornices,  and  the  capital  of  a 
Dorick  column.  Such  fragments  are  all  which  remain  of  the  ancient  city.  Clarke, 
vii.  339 — 346  ; with  whom  Dodw.  ii.  p8. 

Latopolis  (Egypt,  now  Esneh).  Here  are  very  fine  remains.  Double  walls 


* 'rhis  cavern  is  described  from  Dr.  Clarke  in  the  Encycl.  of  Antiquities,  vol.  i.  p.  33. 
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form  the  side  of  the  porticoes,  within  which  is  a space,  the  use  not  clear.  The  parts 
beyond  the  portico  are  trivial  and  negligent.  The  sanctuary  is  totally  destroyed  ; but 
from  what  remains  of  the  outer  wall,  there  seems  to  have  been  an  exterior  gallery 
quite  round  the  temple.  There  are  subterraneous  buildings,  which  show  a greater 
extent.  The  remains  of  the  portico  consist  of  eight  columns  with  broad  capitals, 
differing  from  each  other  in  the  ornaments.  In  one  it  is  the  vine,  in  another  the  ivy, 
in  a third  the  palm-leaf.  It  now  forms  the  principal  square  of  the  village  of  Esneh. 
(Denon,  iii.  iqi.j — From  fl.  xxvi.  it  appears,  that  the  temple  consists  of  solid  walls 
and  overhanging  cornices,  the  walls  charged  with  hieroglyphics.  From  'pl.  xxviii.  it 
appears  that  the  portico  is  exceedingly  beautiful ; the  walls  narrowing  upwards  have 
an  impending  cornice;  there  is  a wall  nearly  half  the  height  between  the  columns; 
the  latter  are  massy  and  round,  fluted,  fasciated,  &c.  In  vol.  ii.  p.  103.  he  observes, 
that  the  portico  is  the  most  perfect  monument  of  ancient  architecture  ; and  that  there 
are  also  remains  of  the  quay  visible.  The  hieroglyphics  contain  among  their 
subjects  a zodiack,  the  capitals  of  the  columns  are  borrowed  from  the  lotus,  the  palm, 
vine,  and  rush.  Id.  105. — In  the  Grande  Description  de  V Egypte,  A.  vol.  i.  pL  79. 
is  a view  of  the  zodiack,  sculptured  on  the  cieling  of  the  portico.  Here  we  see 
Sagittary,  a double  Janus’s  head,  a centaur,  with  a tail  formed  of  knots,  like  a postil- 
lion’s whip,  and  the  modern  pair  of  scales  in  Libra.  See,  too,  jo/.  87. — Belzoni  says 
(56.),  that  the  beautiful  variety  and  fine  shaped  capitals  of  the  columns,  render  it  one 
of  the  principal  temples  of  Egypt. 

La  Turbie  (France).  The  trophy  of  Augustus  is  a mere  mass  of  stones.  Milling 
Midi  de  la  France,  ii.  580. 

Laurentum  (if  Palermo,  Italy).  No  vestiges,  except  an  aqueduct.  Fustace, 
ii.  285.  Miss  Knight  says  (Latiuni,  104J,  it  is  probably  San  Lorenzo,  where 
inscriptions  have  been  found. 

Laurion  (Greece).  There  remains  a shaft  of  the  silver  mines  ; traces;  foundation 
of  a large  round  tower,  and  several  relicks  of  ancient  walls  of  regular  construction. 
A little  beyond  the  ruins  of  Laurion,  are  an  ancient  wall,  some  marble  fragments,  and 
the  probable  traces  of  a small  temple.  Dodw.  i.  539. 

Lazgaret  (Greece).  Between  the  road  and  a small  village  are  two  immense 
tumuli,  and  smaller  sepulchres  all  round  ; perhaps  monuments  of  some  great  battle  in 
the  expeditions  of  Darius  or  of  Alexander.  Clarke,  viii.  244. 

Lebadea  (now  Livadia  in  Greece).  Here  are  some  smalj  masses  of  ancient  foun- 
dations. At  the  foot  of  a rocky  height  is  an  artificial  excavation  about  twelve  feet 
square  and  eight  high.  In  the  upper  part  are  still  seen  the  remains  of  an  ancient  co- 
loured border,  similar  to  that  which  is  observed  on  the  walls  of  the  Parthenon,  and  in  the 
temple  of  Theseus  at  Athens.  fValp.  i.  335. — See  Hieron  of  Trophonius. 

Lech^um  (Greece).  Traces  of  stone  foundations  near  the  sea.  Walp.  i.  343* 

Lemnos.  There  are  no  traces  of  the  Labyrinth.  Voyage  Pittoresque,  i.  80. 

Leontium  (now  Lentini,  Sicily).  The  ancient  city,  built  on  four  hills,  now  pre- 
sents nothing  to  the  eye  but  a spot  of  ground  torn  by  four  ravines,  which  lay  open  a 
few  wretched  grottoes,  the  sole  remains  that  point  out  its  former  situation.  Denons 
Sicily,  p.  394. 

Lepreos  (in  Triphilea,  Greece).  Three  hours  from  the  Khan  of  St.  Isidoros.  It 
cost  Mr.  Dodwell  half  an  hour  to  ascend  from  the  first  traces  to  the  Acropolis.  Two 
entire  gates  are  remaining,  of  the  common  square  form.  One  of  them  is  almost 
comj)letely  buried  under  the  ruins  and  earth,  which  reach  to  its  architrave.  The 
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towers  are  square.  One  of  them  is  almost  entire,  and  contains  a small  window  or  narrow 
hole.  A triangular  wall  is  carried  completely  across  the  Acropolis,  by  which  means  it 
was  anciently  divided  into  two  parts.  The  foundations  of  this  wall,  and  part  of  the 
elevation,  still  remain.  Three  different  periods  of  architecture  are  evident  in  this  for- 
tress ; the  walls  are  composed  of  polygons ; some  of  the  towers  consist  of  irregular, 
and  others  of  rectangular  quadrilaterals.  The  ruins  extended  from  below  the  Acropolis 
on  the  side  of  the  hill,  and  are  seen  in  a flat  ditched  canal.  It  was  evidently  an  exten- 
sive city.  Dodw.  ii.  347. 

Lerna  (Argolis).  The  tower  upon  Mount  Pontinus  is  placed  upon  the  ruins  of 
the  temple  of  Minerva  Saitis.  The  Alcyonial  Pool  being  now  inclosed  by  a dam, 
turns  a mill.  The  fount  of  Amphiaraus  is  probably  that  near  a little  chapel  on  the 
South  of  the  pool.  About  a mile  from  the  mill,  upon  an  elevation  in  the  marsh,  are  some 
trees  and  a ruined  chapel,  perhaps  the  site  of  the  temple  of  Ceres.  GeWs  Argalis,  p.  84. 

Lesbos,  Isle  of.  In  the  Voyage  Pittoresque  (tom  ii.  pi.  8.  pp.  85,  86,)  are  en- 
graved, (1.)  a curious  chair  inscribed  IIOTAMQNO^  TG  AESB0NAKT05) 
nPOEAPIA,  the  presidency  of  Potamon  son  of  Lesbonax.  Potamon  was  a Rheto- 
rician, a native  of  Mytilene,  to  whom  Tiberius  granted  a particular  protection.  (Strab. 
xiii.  617,  Suid.  v.  Potajnon.)  Lord  Elgin  obtained  it.  (2.)  An  aqueduct  near  the 
villages  of  Palfa  and  Mytilene,  It  is  very  high,  the  two  lower  Arcades  of  grey  mar- 
ble, the  third  only  brick,  (3,)  Basreliefs, — See  Metelin. 

Lessa  (now  Lykourio  in  Argolis).  It  is  a mean  Greek  village,  occupying  the  slope 
of  a hill,  once  the  site  of  an  ancient  city,  of  which  many  traces  remain;  though  even 
the  walls  are  ruined  to  the  foundation.  Above  the  village,  on  the  summit  of  the  hill, 
is  a long  line  of  ancient  foundations.  There  is  also  a ruined  chapel,  and  a tree  sur- 
rounded with  fragments  of  architecture.  The  town  was  not  large;  the  principal  gate 
was  probably  in  a kind  of  recess  near  the  wall,  below  which,  in  the  plain,  is  a large 
church,  where  inscriptions  might  probably  be  found.  The  church  called  Agia  Mari- 
na, was  probably  on  the  site  of  an  ancient  temple,  for  it  contains  two  Ionic  columns 
and  their  capitals.  Near  it  there  is  also  the  foundation  of  a building  which  appears  to 
have  been  a j)yramid,  the  masonry  of  which  is  ancient.  This  is  not  the  situation  of 
a pyramid  mentioned  by  Pausanias,  which  was  on  the  road  between  Argos  and  Tiryns. 
The  size  of  this  was  considerable,  perhaps  not  less  than  40  feet  square.  GeWs  Arga- 
lis, 102. — Mr.  Dodwell  says,  Lessa,  now  presumed  Liguria.  The  walls  of  the  town 
are  very  much  ruined.  1 he  parts  which  are  still  entire  are  in  the  third  style.  Many 
blocks  and  heaps  are  scattered  about,  ii.  25.5. 

Leucadian  Promontory.  Leucas  (now  Santa  Moura,  an  island  in  the  Ionian 
Sea).  The  only  remains  of  the  city  are  a j)art  of  the  walls,  which  were  evidently  built  at 
three  different  epochs.  The  most  ancient  are  w'ell-joined  irregular  polygons,  the  second 
style  of  early  military  architecture.  A less  ancient  style  is  also  evident,  which  style 
Mr.  Dodwell  thinks  to  be  coeval  with  the  time  of  Epaminondas,  being  composed  of 
horizontal  layers  of  stone,  with  some  irregularity  in  their  sizes  and  angles  like  the  walls 
of  Messine  (sic.)  'The  third  style  is  Roman,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  mixture  of  bricks 
and  cement  with  the  stones.  On  the  edge  of  one  of  the  precipices,  are  the  foundations 
of  buildings,  apj)arently  the  cella  of  a temple,  composed  of  large  quadrilateral  stones. 
There  are  several  heaps  among  the  bushes.  The  rock  on  which  this  ruin  stands,  rises 
perpendicular  from  the  sea,  to  a considerable  height ; and  Mr.  I),  w'as  assured,  that 
there  was  a Greek  inscription  on  its  face,  near  its  summit,  in  large  letters  visible  from 
the  sea  below,  but  it  escaped  his  observation.  This  is  the  Lovers  Leap,  because  there 
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was  no  other  place  which  is  so  completely  free  from  projecting  rocks,  and  where  the 
sea  is  also  clear  from  insulated  masses.  It  is  horrible  to  look  down  from  the  clifi  to 
the  sea.  Most  of  the  females  who  made  the  leap,  died  by  the  rapidity  of  the  fall;  but 
the  men,  owing  to  their  stronger  form,  often  survived ; they  were  generally  provided 
with  the  feathers  and  birds,  who  broke  the  rapidity  o'f  the  fall ; and  were  taken  up 
from  the  sea  by  boats,  stationed  there  on  purpose.  The  ruins  are  probably  the  re- 
mains of  the  temple  of  Apollo.  On  an  adjoining  precipice  of  still  greater  height  are 
the  remains  of  a small  circular  building,  composed  of  regular  masonry,  near  which  are 
many  fragments  of  pottery  of  the  finest  workmanship;  there  were  three  kinds,  the 
red,  the  black,  and  a coarser  kind  of  light  red  colour. — (Dodw.  i.  51,  52).  The  pro- 
montory of  Leucadia,  (the  Lovers  Leap,)  is  engraved  in  GeWs  Ithaca,  p.  74,  ed.  4to. 
It  is  a projecting  cliflT,  flat  on  the  top,  and  scarped  on  the  sides,  like  a broad  artifi- 
cial pier,  as  at  Ramsgate,  &c. 

Hughes  (404,)  has  given  another  figure  of  it,  and  mentions  stones  near  the  tem- 
ple of  Apollo,  perhaps  a monument  in  honour  of  Sappho,  or  some  other  person. 

Leuctra,  (now  Leftra  and  Lefra).  Several  tombs.  Upon  a lofty  conical  hill  about 
half  way  between  these  two  places,  (Coda  and  Leuctra,)  are  rehcks  of  an  ancient 
fortress;  also  columns  and  remains  of  a temple,  formed  into  a chapel.  Thus  Clarke 
(vii.  no.) — Mr.  Walpole  (i.  337,)  mentions  inscriptions,  an  ancient  foundation  of  an 
oval  enclosure;  and  between  Plattea  and  Leuctra,  a considerable  plain,  which  from 
two  tumuli  near  the  road,  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  the  scene  of  action  between 
Epaminondas  and  the  Spartans.  Mr.  Dodwell  observes,  (i.  2fil)  that  Leuctra  was  pro- 
bably near  Parapongi;  and  that  there  are  some  remains  about  half  way  between 
Eremo  Kastro  and  K.okla;  that  by  the  side  of  Kanabari,  a stream  on  the  road  from 
Eremo  Castro  to  Thebes,  arc  several  blocks  of  stone,  and  a little  further  on  more 
blocks.  In  the  vicinity  must  be  the  site  of  Leuctra.  Id.  ifiO. 

Leuktron,  supposed  (but  uncertain)  to  have  been  Leontari,  where  are  traces. 
Dodw.  ii.  39S. 

Libanatis.  About  five  miles  from  Talunda;  but  on  the  sea  side  are  ruins  of  a 
small  city  and  fortress.  Several  traces  and  foundations  of  walls  exist  on  a rocky  pro- 
montory, rising  from  the  sea.  It  is  now  called  Pyrgos,  from  a modern  tower,  which 
is  composed  of  ancient  blocks.  Near  the  same  village,  a mile  inland,  are  remains  of  a 
city  upon  the  hill,  the  summit  of  which  is  encompassed  by  the  walls,  of  small  extent. — r 
Dodw.  ii.  60. 

LiLiEA  (Greece.  Five  miles  from  the  ruins  of  Mariolatis,  at  the  foot  of  Parnas- 
sus). Here  are  the  remains  of  another  city  similarly  situated.  Its  Acropolis  is  placed 
upon  a rocky  and  abrupt  acclivity,  projecting  from  Sarnapos.  The  lower  town  was  in 
the  plain,  and  several  remains  of  the  walls  and  towers  are  in  a wonderful  state  of  pre- 
servation, and  in  the  third  style  of  construction.  Some  of  the  square  towers  have  their 
doors  and  windows  remaining,  all  of  which  diminish  upwards.  Among  the  marble 
fragments  is  a of  white  marble.  Id.  ii.  133. 

LiLYBiEUM  (now  Marsala,  Sicily).  Only  a few  remains  of  the  ancient  walls  are 
left,  to  the  west  of  the  town,  built  with  enormous  masses  of  stone,  which  it  was  im- 
possible, before  the  invention  of  cannon,  for  any  machine  to  shake.  In  front  of  these 
walls  were  deep  ditches,  forty  feet  wide,  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  some  parts  of  which  are 
still  existing,  and  have  an  awful  aspect.  Denon's  Sicily,  p.  172. 

{Cyprus) . The  ancient  Amathus.  There  are  ruins  of  a temple  of  Venus 
and  Adonis ; of  the  walls,  and  a building  like  a castle. 
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' Liuis  (river  under  Garigliano,  Italy).  An  aqueduct  erected  to  convey  water  to 
Minturnae,  passes  the  road  ; the  remaining  arches  are  at  least  one  hundred.  Eustace^ 

ii.  315. 

Liternum  {Italy).  The  remains  of  this  city  are.  some  heaps  of  stones,  on  the 
edge  of  a large  pond.  Here  the  illustrious  Scipio  had  a villa,  where  he  resided  in  his 
last  days,  in  voluntary  exile.  If  tradition  can  be  relied  upon,  his  ashes  were  deposited 
here,  and  the  word  patria  still  remaining  fixed  in  the  wall  of  a watch-tower,  and 
giving  name  to  the  adjacent  lake,  is  a fragment  of  his  angry  epitaph,  which,  as  given  by 
modern  authors,  was  ‘‘  Ingrata  yatria^  neque  enim  mea  ossa  hahehis."  It  is  certain, 
that  no  urn  or  memorial  to  this  Scipio  has  been  found  in  the  family  sepulchre  near  the 
gate  of  S.  Sebastian  at  Rome.  (Swinb.  ii.  I9,  20.) — Eustace  says,  a white  tower  stands 
on  the  site  of  it.  It  is  called  the  Torre  di  patria,  and  may  not  only  occupy  the  site, 
but  be  built  of  the  materials  of  Scipio’s  villa.  The  villa  of  Scipio  remained  in  the  time 
of  Seneca*,  and  seems  to  have  been  built  with  great  solidity,  and  surrounded  like  a 
Gothick  castle  with  walls  and  towers,  ii.  422,  423* 

Longaki  (a  village  in  Greece).  Upon  a low  promontory  are  several  foundations, 
composed  of  large  and  regular  masonry ; their  extent  is  not  considerable,  and  they 
probably  indicate  the  remains  of  a fort  and  small  town.  Dodtv.  ii.  64. 

Lorri  (Italy).  The  modern  Gorace  is  supposed  to  stand  upon  the  identical  site 
of  the  Epizyphyrian  Locri.  Some  antiquaries  place  the  old  town  nearer  the  sea  at 
Pagliapoli,  where  many  scattered  ruins  still  remain.  The  brick  materials  with  which 
they  were  built  pronounce  them  of  a later  period  than  the  happy  days  of  Magna  Gre- 
cia.  One  large  well-preserved  room  distinguishes  itself  above  the  rest,  but  no  part  has 
any  inscription,  column,  or  ornament.  As  Strabo  says  expressly  that  the  city  stood 
on  the  brow  of  a hill  called  Esopis,  the  buildings  along  the  shore  can  only  have  been 
suburbs,  magazines,  and  habitations  for  fishermen.  Swinb.  i.  340,  341. 

Lucrine  Lake.  This  lake  so  famous  for  its  oysters,  and  the  P or tus  Julius  hnWt  bv 
Agrippa,  in  honour  of  Augustus,  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  September  29,  1638, 
which  threw  up  from  the  bottom  a new  hill  called  Monte  nuovo  di  Cinere  described 
Histor.  Puteol.  c.  20.  The  remainder  is  a pool,  called  now  Lago  di  Licola.  Enc. 
[with  whom  Swinb.  ii.  34.] — Eustace  (ii.  393.)  mentions  remains  of  a mole,  still 
called  Lanterna  di  Porto  Gililio,  and  tbe  only  monument  of  the  moles  are  substruc- 
tions erected  by  Agrippa,  to  form  a new  harbour  in  the  Lucrine  Lake. 

LucusAuGUSTi,nowLucoinSpain.  The  ancient  walls  remain, from  1 2 to  1 5 feet  thick. 
Lugdunum.  See  Lyons. 

Lukala.  See  Olenos. 

Luxor.  See  Thebes. 

Lyc.®on  Mount  (now  Tetragi).  A tumulus  on  its  summit  is  composed  of 
small  rough  stones  and  earth,  amongst  which  are  some  fragments  of  bones,  apparently 
burnt.  There  are  also  two  ruined  churches,  most  part  of  which  are  built  of  small 
ancient  blocks  of  hewn  stone.  There  can  be  but  little  doubt  but  that  this  is  the  spot 
where  the  mount  of  earth  was  sanctified  by  the  altar  of  the  Lycaean  Jove,  fronted  by 
two  columns,  each  of  /vhich  supported  an  eagle  of  gold.  The  Mound  still  remains. 


* Vidi  villain  structam  lapide  quadrato : murum  circumdatum  sylv£i,  tunes  quoque  in  propugnaculum 
villee  utrimque  subneclas;  cisternam  aedificiis  ac  viridibus  (Q.  ?)  subditain,  quae  sufficere  in  usum  vel  exer- 
cit£l3  posset : balneolura  angustum  tenebricosum  ex  consuetudine  antique,  &c.  Senec.  Epist.  Ixxxvi.  422. 
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and  the  two  churches  probably  stand  on  the  site  of  the  columns ; the  ancient  stones 
which  are  seen  perhaps  constructed  their  basements.  Dodw.  ii.  393. 

Lycopolis  (now Egypt).  Here  still  remains  a suite  of  sepulchral  chambers, the 
plan  of  which  is  given  by  Denon,  pi.  15;  they  are  rooms  in  strait  succession,  with 
others  smaller  like  closets,  connected  by  'passages.  The  rooms  are  parallelograms, 
lengthways  or  transverse;  the  first  chamber  has  no  other  ornament  than  a torus,  which 
borders  on  a flat  arch,  but  from  thence  to  the  very  bottom  of  the  innermost  chamber 
all  the  walls  are  covered  with  hieroglyphicks,  and  the  ceilings  with  painted  and  sculp- 
tured ornaments : on  the  smooth  surface  of  the  doors  are  large  figures,  which  are  re- 
peated in  the  solid  jambs:  the  upper  part  of  the  door  is  larger  than  the  lower  the 
innermost  chamber  is  beyond  the  third  door,  and  in  it,  the  principal  sarcophagus  was 
doubtless  situated.  The  rock  is  excavated  in  every  direction.  Denon,  iii.  162.  In 
the  Grande  Description  de  V Egypt, — A.  vol.  iv,  plate  43  contains  a view  of  the  moun- 
tain and  the  hypogaea  on  the  sides.  Plate  44  gives  the  plans,  &c.  of  them.  Plate  45 
represents  the  bas  reliefs  on  the  hill ; the  principal  hypogaeum  shows  the  mode  of 
slaughtering  and  skinning  animals,  the  fore  and  hind  legs  were  tied,  &c.  a man  hold- 
ing the  end  of  the  rope  in  his  hand.  Col.  Light  says  (p,  43),  the  ancient  excavations 
described  by  Denon,  &c.  are  all  which  now  remain.  A ruined  bridge  near  the  tombs 
is  engraved,  p.  44. 

Lycosura  (now  presumed  Agios  Georgios,  Greece J.  The  Acropolis  stood  upon  a fine 
precipice  of  an  oblong  form,  the  extremities  facing  nearly  north  and  south.  The  west 
side  is  inaccessible,  and  the  other  side,  which  faces  the  plain  of  Megalopolis,  is  supported 
by  a double  terrace  wall,  composed  of  rough  blocks,  like  the  walls  of  Tyryns.  The 
gateway  is  visible,  and  faces  the  south,  but  its  only  remains  consist  of  the  foundations, 
and  some  hewn  blocks  lying  on  the  spot.  Within  the  Acropolis,  are  two  ruined 
churches,  and  several  frusta  of  unfluted  columns  of  dark-coloured  marble,  with  some 
architraves  and  a Dorick  capital  ; the  largest  diameter  of  the  columns  is  only  one  foot 
ten  inches.  A few  hundred  yards  to  the  south-east  of  the  Acropolis  is  an  eminence 
covered  with  bushes,  which  may  be  well  supposed  to  conceal  some  interesting  remains. 
Several  blocks  of  columns  and  a ruined  church  are  the  only  visible  objects.  To  the 
north  of  this  is  another  small  elevation,  where  some  fragments  of  plain  columns,  and 
some  fluted  columnar  pilasters  and  triglyphs,  evince  the  remains  of  a Dorick  temple ; 
the  whole  is  fallen  to  the  ground,  and  among  the  ruins  of  the  cella  is  a mass  of  white 
marble,  which  was  probably  a statue,  but  it  is  too  much  shattered  for  any  form  to  be 
perceived. 

Between  this  and  the  Acropolis  are  the  remains  of  a bath  or  cistern,  about  forty 
feet  in  length  and  ten  in  breadth,  composed  of  square  blocks,  and  well  preserved. 
A few  feet  above  it  is  a small  spring,  which  originally  flowed  through  the  bath,  by 
tw'o  apertures  that  still  remain.  Several  large  blocks  lie  scattered  in  the  vicinity, 
which  was  evidently  one  of  the  most  ornamented  parts  of  the  city.  To  the  east  of  the 
Acropolis  are  the  remains  of  another  Dorick  building,  consisting  of  fragments  of 
columns  and  pilasters  nearly  buried.  The  principal  part  of  the  plain  occupied  an 
undulating  level  to  the  east  of  the  Acropolis,  but  it  is  diflicult  td'form  any  certain  con- 
clusion with  respect  to  its  size,  as  none  of  the  walls,  except  those  of  the  Acropolis,  have 
been  preserved,  but  it  appears  to  have  extended  over  a circuit  of  about  two  miles. 
T he  Agha  had  dilapidated  recently  the  most  perfect  of  the  temples,  and  other  remains, 
to  build  his  Pyrgos  with  the  materials.  Dodw.  ii.  395 — 39fl. 
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Lyons  {p\\m  Lugdtmum.  Lugudunum).  Millin  mentions  the  following  antiquities* 
(l.)  Inscription  of  Ligurius.  (2.)  Others.  (3.)  Altar.  (4.)  Tesselated  pavement,  the 
subject,  a sort  of  caricature  of  gymnastic  games ; it  is  situated  rue  des  Parches  au 
Gourguillon,  No.  V.  128.  (5.)  Monuments,  (d.)  The  old  Convent  of  Antiquaille, 
said  to  have  been  built  upon  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  palace  of  the  Emperors.  (7.) 
Some  remains  of  porticoes  belonging  to  a theatre,  not  an  ampitheatre.  (8.)  Curious 
souterrain  in  a vineyard,  part  of  the  ancient  convent  of  the  Ursulines,  called  a ‘^con- 
serve d’eau,”  more  probably  a cellar,  [engraved  in  Millin;  and  Colonia's  History  of 
Lyons,  i.  48.]  (y.)  Several  aqueducts,  as  that  of  Chaponnost,  before  described,  &c. 

Millin,  Midi  de  la  France,  i.  429 — 483.  This  city  was  one  of  those  which  the  Ro- 
mans called  Copia,  and  was  the  grand  magazine  of  their  armies  in  Gaul.  The  ci-devant 
Abbey  of  Aisnay  was  the  Athanacum  or  Ainacum,  where  the  famous  games  were 
celebrated  in  honour  of  Augustus,  to  which  all  the  Gauls  repaired  : Fnc.  des  Antiq.  See 
Pownall's  Provincia  Romana,  &c.  &c.  for  accounts  of  Lyons. 

Lysimachia  (according  to  De  I’lsle,  now  Hexamiel,  \n  Turkey).  A remarkable 
tumulus  between  Marmora  and  the  Dardanelles.  Clarke,  iii.  83* 

Macarriia,  perhaps  derived  from  the  Palaneum  of  Pliny,  the  Rutinum  and  Much- 
orum  of  Dio,  called  also  Mucarum.  The  subterraneous  grottos  seem  to  be  the  same 
as  those  to  which  the  inhabitants  retired,  after  having  set  the  city  on  fire,  with  the 
Romans,  who  had  taken  it,  inclosed.  There  are  also  inscriptions.  Archceolog.  v. 

175,  &c. 

Macon  (olim  Matisco  in  France).  Here,  nearest  to  Montbellet,  are  several  Celtic 
sepulchres  of  the  Kistvaen  kind,  in  one  of  which  were  found  ornaments  of  iron,  covered 
with  a plate  of  silver,  supposed  by  Montfaucon  part  of  a female  head-dress,  and  engraved 
by  him.  H.  P.  2 B.  i.  c.  8.  Millin  adds,  coins,  figures,  &c.  Midi  de  la  France, 

i.  405. 

Mjeris.  (i.)  The  remains  of  the  theatre  by  the  sea  shore,  are  engraved  in  the  Ionian 
Antiq.  pi.  ix.  (ii.)  The  ancient  Lake  Moeris  in  Egypt,  is  now,  according  to  Browne, 
(Trav.  l6g)  called  Birket-el-Kerun,  but  it  has  no  mark  of  being  the  work  of  art.  It 
is  probably  between  30  and  40  miles  long,  and  nearly  six  broad.  In  one  of  the  isles, 
at  the  eastern  extremity,  it  is  said  that  human  bones  are  sometimes  found.  South  east 
from  Fioum  is  Bathen,  a long  deep  cut  or  canal,  supposed  to  be  the  artificial  Moeris 
of  Herodotus  and  Diodorus  Siculus.  Id.  170.  Denon  queries  this,  i.  352. 

Magnesia  (on  the  Mceander),  now  Guzel  hissar.  Here  is  an  ancient  bridge  of 
three  arches.  Two  long  lines  are  inscribed  on  it,  one  in  Latin,  the  other  in  Greek,  to 
shew  that  it  was  dedicated  to  the  Ephesian  Diana,  Caesar  Augustus,  Tiberius,  and  the 
people  of  Ephesus:  also  that  Pollio,  a Roman,  erected  it  at  his  own  expense.  This  fabric 
has  been  much  deformed  by  a subsequent  addition,  the  three  arches  now  supporting 
six.  (Chand.  As.  Min.  llfi).  There  are  also  a square  capital  of  a column  ; the  device 
a poppy  between  two  wheat-ears,  [symbols  of  Ceres;  probably  remains  of  a temple  F.] 
and  two  torches ; many  fragments  of  the  Corinthian  and  Ionic  orders,  and  a ruin, 
which  resembles  the  arcade  atTroas,  consisting  of  a piece  or  two  of  marble,  standing, 
and  three  massive  arches,  each  pointed  with  a garland  in  the  centre,  and  two  of  the 
sides  encircling  an  inscription,  of  which  some  letters,  with  ends  of  fillets,  are  visible. 
The  fabric  has  been  repaired,  or  re-edified,  and  some  inscribed  marbles  are  inserted  in 
it,  but  too  high  to  be  legible.  In  the  territory  of  this  city  was  a place  called  Hyloe, 
with  a cave  sacred  to  Apollo.  Picenini  was  shewn  a cave  near  the  walls  of  the  ancient 
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city,  wUi.ch  they  were  told  went  under  ground  as  far  as  they  could  go  in  two  days, 
(Id.  Here  too  is  one  of  the  most  perfect'ancient  Greek  fortresses.  Archaeol, 

XV.  319. 

Magnesia  (Greece).  Mr.  Dodwell  has  Demetrias  before  Magnesia,  near  the  Paga- 
saean  Gulph,  in  a plain  under  M.  Pelion.  There  are  a stadium  and  hippodrome,  contigu- 
ous to  each  other,  and  seemingly  composed  of  banks  of  earth.  The  other  remains  consist 
of  masses,  among  them  some  fine  pieces  of  white  marble.  An  inscription  is  cut  in  the 
rock  near  the  rpad,  but  is  illegible  in  the  plain.  Near  the  source  of  a spring,  on  the 
level,  are  several  ruins,  and  some  sepulchres  of  the  Spelaian  kind,  cut  in  the  rock,  but 
in  a lofty  situation  and  difficult  of  access.  Dodw.  ii.  87,  88. 

Maguin  (between  Augusta  and  Syracuse,  Sicily).  On  the  beach  is  an  ancient 
monument,  called  L'AguLia  or  Needle,  supposed  to  have  been  erected  by  Marcellus,  in 
commemoration  of  his  conquest  of  Syracuse.  It  consists  of  a pedestal  nine  feet  square, 
built  with  seven  courses  of  stones.  It  has  the  zocle  entire,  and  faint  traces  of  the 
cornices.  Upon  this  was  placed  a round  building,  of  which  eight  courses  of  the  stone- 
work remain,  but  are  much  shaken.  The  upper  part  was  thrown  down  in  1542,  by  an 
earthquake.  Tazello  says,  that  it  was  of  a pyramidal  form,  but  Swinburne  contends 
that  it  is  clearly  round,  and  indicates  a column  of  many  pieces.  Swinb.  ii.  318,  where 
an  engraving  of  it. 

Magoula  and  Deserby,  villages  on  the  road  from  Kapourna  to  Shripon,  i.  e. 
Orchomenos.  The  church  of  St.  John  probably  stands  on  the  site  of  a temple,  of 
which  some  fragments, are  seen  on  its  walls,  with  a corroded  inscription  and  several 
large  blocks  of  stone.  Dodw.  ii.  144. 

Maine  (France).  In  this  province  are  several  kistvaens,  or  sepulchral  monuments 
of  huge  stones,  like  Kits’  Coity  House,  as  I understand  Montfaucon,  Suppl.  v. 


5,  b.  7,c.  3. 

Makala  or  Mascallah  (Thessaly).  A village  of  uncommonly  fine  scenery,  between 
Echinosand  Armiri.  Ancient  traces  near  a fountain.  Dodw.  ii.  82. 

Makra-Libado  (district  of  Zetoun,  Greece).  Ruins.  Dodw.  ii.  49I. 

Malgara  (Turhey).  Fragments  of  a fine  marble  cornice.  Clarhe,\\n.  111. 

Malta.  Upon  the  Eastern  promontory  w'ere,  and  perhaps  now  are,  the  remains  of 
the  Temple  of  Juno,  and  upon  the  south  side,  of  one  of  Hercules.  Marble  pillars,  with 
Carthaginian  characters,  (for  it  continued  under  their  dominion  till  Titus  Sempronius 
conquered  it,  21 7 years  before  Christ,)  have  been  found,  as  well  as  coins,  with  the 
effigies  of  Juno.  Some  accounts  state  that  the  Island  was  peopled  from  Phenicia; 
others,  that  the  natives  are  lineal  descendants  of  the  ancient  Carthaginians,  who  were  in 
fact  a colony  of  Phenicians.  (Bunting's  Itin.  Sacr.  Script.  561,  2.  ed.  4to.  1636.) — 
Eustace  say's  [ii.  404.],  near  the  Citta  Vecchia,  are  still  shown  the  vestiges  of  a sub- 
terraneous city,  for  the  extent  of  the  galleries  and  the  regularity  of  the  streets  almost 
entitle  the  place  to  this  application.  The  rock  is  not  only  cut  into  spacious  passages, 
but  hollowed  out  into  separate  houses,  with  their  different  apartments,  and  seems  to 
have  been  capable  of  containing  a considerable  number  of  families. 

Mancoop  (Tartary).  Ruins  of  the  citadel ; caverns  and  gloomy  passages  hewn  in 
the  solid  rock.  Clarhe,  ii.  278. 

Manduria  (Italy),  now  or  lately  Casal  Nuovo.  Manduria  was  a city  of  theTaren- 
tines,  destroyed  by  Fabius  Maximus,  in  the  second  Punic  war.  The  walls  are  still  dis- 
cernible at  a small  distance  from  the  town.  They  are  raised  several  feet  above  the 
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ground,  and  are  double,  except  on  the  south  side,  where  the  fortifications  appear  to 
have  been  left  incomplete.  The  outer  wall  and  ditch  measure  eight  3^ards  in  breadth  ; 
behind  this  bulwark  is  a broad  street,  and  then  an  inner  wall,  which,  together,  measure 
fourteen  yards.  The  stones  are  oblong,  laid  in  courses,  without  mortar,  and  cut  out  of 
the  ditch.  (Swinh.  \.  2'^Z2.) — Stolberg  (ii.  159)  notices  the  prodigious  square  stones, 
which  compose  the  walls,  the  breadth  and  the  height  being,  he  says,  unequalled  by 
any  in  Italy  ; in  short,  it  is  a Cyclopean  fortress  of  the  later  style,  described  in  the 
Introduction. 

Maniana,  or  Maliana  (Africa).  Fragments  of  Roman  work.  Shaiv,  29. 

Mansouse  (near  Youseph,  Africa).  Inscriptions.  Shaw,  101. 

Mantinea.  This  place,  the  tomb  of  Epaminondas,  is  now  a morass.  The  extent 
of  the  city  is  easily  traced  : it  is  of  an  oval  form,  and  about  a league  in  circumferencci 
The  walls,  whose  vestiges  are  in  some  places  five  or  six  feet  high,  are  above  18  feet 
thick,  built  of  stones  taken  from  Mount  Artimisius.  Four  principal  gates,  which 
answer  to  the  several  roads  to  Achaia,  Argos,  Tegea,  and  Megalopolis,  are  discoverable. 
In  the  middle  of  the  city  is  a ruinated  edifice,  which,  at  first  sight,  appears  to  have 
been  a theatre,  but  besides  that  it  is  not  backed  by  a hill,  it  is  too  small  for  that  pur- 
pose. Another  ruin  near  it  seems  to  have  belonged  to  a temple,  but  no  inscriptions 
designate  to  what  divinity  it  was  consecrated.  Beyond  the  boundary,  in  a place  ad- 
joining to  Mount  Alesius,  is  the  Stadium,  where  a statue  has  been  found,  and  a well- 
directed  search  would  probably  find  more.  Archceol.  Libr.  i.  I9,  20.  [Antinous,  the 
favourite  of  Hadrian,  because  he  was  of  Bithynium,  a colony  of  the  Mantinaens,  had  a 
temple;  sacrifices  and  games  were  celebrated  every  five  years  to  his  honour,  (Enc.  des 
Antiq.)  and  the  preceding  fabricks  evidently  refer  to  these  circumstances.]  Mr.  Dodwell 
has  Mantineia  (two  hours  and  three  minutes  from  Tripolitza,  and  consisting  of  three 
cottages,  called  PalaiopoU,  situated  within  the  ancient  walls  of  the  city  towards  the 
east).  The  walls  at  first  were  built  of  unbaked  bricks,  which  resisted,  even  better  than 
stone,  the  impulse  of  warlike  engines,  but  were  not  proof  against  the  effects  of  water. 
The  walls  which  are  seen  at  present  were  probably  built  upon  the  restoration  of  the 
city  after  the  battle  of  Leuctra.  They  are  of  the  same  style  as  those  of  Messene,  and 
enclose  a circle  in  which  the  city  stood.  The  walls  are  fortified  with  towers,  most  of 
which  are  square  ; some,  near  the  gates,  are  of  a circular  form  ; the  whole  exhibits,  as 
well  as  the  walls  of  Messene,  an  interesting  and  very  perfect  example  of  Grecian  forti- 
fication. There  were  eight  gates,  not  one  of  which  retains  its  lintel.  The  walls  are 
surrounded  by  a foss,  which  is  still  supplied  by  the  stream  of  the  Ophis.  There  are 
no  remains  except  the  walls.  Road  from  Mantineia  to  Orchomenos.  One  hour  and 
forty  minutes  north  are  foundations  of  a building,  composed  of  large  stones.  At  the 
foot  of  the  hill,  which  arise  from  the  south  end  of  the  plain  Orchomenos,  is  an  ancient 
road,  paved  with  large  stones.  Near  Orchomenos  are  several  tumuli,  composed  of 
rough  stones  ; next  is  an  artificial  canal,  and  soon  after  a ruined  church,  occupying  the 
site  of  an  ancient  building  of  the  Dorick  order,  but  of  small  dimensions.  The  frusta 
of  the  columns  measured  less  than  two  feet  in  diameter.  Near  the  fountain  is  a white 
marble  lion,  in  an  indifferent  style,  and  not  so  large  as  life.  Dodw.  ii.  423.  425* 

Marakyala  (Penjah,  beyond  the  Hydaspes).  A building  like  a cupola,  seventy 
feet  high,  once  a magnificent  dagop  or  shrine  of  Boudh.  Elphinstone's  Cauhul,  78. 
376.  Bomb.  Trans,  iii.  519. 

Marathon  (Greece);  According  to  Dr.  Clarke’s  plan  (vii.479)  the  famous  field  of 
battle  consists  of  a plain,  on  the  sea  shore,  which  at  one  end  has  a defile,  passing  be- 
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tween  a lake  on  one  side,  and  Mount  Stauro  Karaki  on  the  other.  The  Greeks  con- 
trived, by  proper  rnanceuvres,  to  drive  the  Persians  into  this  defile,  and  so  destroyed 
them.  Of  a place  so  distinguished,  the  accounts  cannot  be  too  ample. 

The  famous  plain.  Marathon,  is  long  and  narrow.  Opposite  to  the  range  of  mountains, 
by  which  the  village  stands,  is  the  sea.  The  barrow  of  the  I92  Athenians,  who  perished 
in  the  battle  described  by  Pausanias,  is  yet  visible,  and  towers  above  the  level  of  the 
plain ; it  has  a bush  or  two  growing  upon  it.  At  the  same  distance,  northward,  is  a 
square  basement  of  white  marble,  perhaps  part  of  the  trophy.  The  other  barrows, 
mentioned  by  Pausanias,  are  probably  among  those  extant  near  Branson.  The 
mountain  of  Pan,  and  a cave  worth  seeing,  described  by  Pausanias,  are  also  extant. 
The  cave  has  two  mouths,  distant  only  a few  feet  from  each  other.  The  entrances  are 
large  and  narrow  : there  is  nothing  remarkable.  On  a river,  called  Catakephalar,  on 
the  road  from  Athens,  are  vestiges  of  ancient  building,  probably  the  fonts  or  places 
where  the  women  washed  the  linen.  {Chandl.  Greece,  163 — 168.) 

Dr.  Clarke  (vii.  30 — 41.  479.)  mentions  a tumulus  of  the  Athenians;  flint  arrow 
heads  found  on  the  spot ; remains  of  two  sepulchral  monuments ; near  one,  the  tomb  of 
Miltiades,  the  other  smaller,  of  a circular  base,  that  of  the  Plataeans  ; plans  of  the  field 
of  battle  (in  p.  14)  ; remains  near  the  marsh  of  sepulchres  ; Dorick  columns  ; founda- 
tions, as  of  a temple;  torso  of  a statue,  &c. ; cave  of  Pan,  a stalactite  grotto  ; remains 
of  a more  ancient  settlement,  behind  the  modern  village  of  Marathon,  and  of  an  aque- 
duct with  arches  near  a mill.  Col.  Leake  found  at  ^noa  or  Inoe,  the  vestiges  of  an 
ancient  Demos,  in  the  valley  above  the  village  of  Marathon. 

Mr.  Dodwell  (ii.  159 — the  following  particulars.  In  p.  159  ke  gives  a 
view  of  the  plain,  with  the  great  Tumulus.  A large  Tumulus  of  earth  rises-  from  the 
middle  of  the  plain,  and  near  the  sea,  close  to  a marsh.  There  are  two  othep,  com- 
posed of  small  stones,  and  much  lower  than  the  former.  Pausanias  mentions  two 
sepulchres  in  the  plain,  that  of  the  Athenians  and  that  of  the  Boeotians  and  slaves, 
besides  tbe  monument  of  Militiades.  The  same  author  conjectures  that  the  Persians 
were  buried  in  a pit,  for  he  says  that  he  saw  no  tumulus  near,  nor  any  monument 
whatever  erected  over  their  remains.  The  great  tumulus  has  been  opened,  but  without 
success,  because  it  was  not  excavated  to  a sufficient  depth.  It  is  singular  that  no 
ancient  armour  has  been  ever  found  on  the  plain  of  M^arathon,  nor  scarcely  any  lelicks 
of  the  many  thousands  who  perished  in  this  memorable  battle  [probably  they  were 
thrown  into  the  sea  or  marsh.  F].  Mr.  Dodwell  found  in  the  tumulus  some  fragments 
of  pottery,  and  a great  many  small  arrow  heads  of  black  flint,  which  probably  belonged 
to  tbe  Persian  army.  According  to  Herodotus,  tbe  Ethiopians,  who  formed  part  of 
the  army  of  Xerxes,  in  Greece,  had  darts,  the  heads  of  which,  instead  of  iron,  were  of 
pointed  stone,  which  they  used  also  in  cutting  their  seals,  for  this  is  the  only  part  of 
Greece  where  Mr,  Dodwell  found  arrow  heads  of  flint.  Those  of  bronze  are  common 
on  the  spot  where  battles  have  been  fought.  They  are  generally  not  above  an  inch  in 
leno^th  and  some  of  them  are  so  much  smaller  that  probably  their  points  were  poisoned, 
a practice  mentioned  by  Homer  (Od.  i.  v.  261).  The  bronze  arrow  heads  are  perhaps 
Persian  for  they  exactly  resemble  some  found  in  Persia  by  Mr.  Morier.  The  almonds 
of  lead  for  the  slingerS  were  not  larger  than  the  fruit  with  the  shell  on. — To  return  to 
the  plain  of  Marathon.  The  two  smaller  tumuli  are  surrounded  by  a marsh,  and 
several  blocks  of  stone,  and  sepulchral  stelae  of  marble,  are  lying  near  them.  This  is 
probably  the  same  marsh  in  which,  according  to  Pausanias,  a great  many  persons 
perished.  In  an  excavation,  which  was  made  here  some  years  ago,  the  marble  busts  of 
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Socrates,  Lucius  Verus,  and  Marcus  Aurelius,  were  found,  with  another  of  an  unknown 
person,  which  however  has  been  attributed  to  Herodes  Atticus.  ' In  the  same  excava- 
tion Mr.  Dodwell  discovered  an  antefix  of  terra  cotta  [there  is  a similar  one  in  the 
British  Museum],  ornamented  with  the  usual  foliage,  and  inscribed  A0HNAIOT. 
Gold  Daricks  have  sometimes  been  found  at  Marathon,  but  not  in  such  numbers  as 
might  be  expected.  The  cave  of  Pan,  on  the  hill  of  Pan,  is  not  worth  seeing.  At  the 
foot  of  this  hill  is  the  fountain  Makaria,  which  was  evidently  much  ornamented.  Part 
of  a well-built  circular  wall,  composed  of  large  regular  blocks,  still  remains,  and  several 
other  ruins  and  traces  are  confusedly  scattered  in  the  vicinity.  Time  has  not  destroyed 
the  four  cities  of  Marathon,  Trikeruthos,  Probalinthos,  and  Oenoe. 

Mr.  Walpole  observes,  that  the  large  tumulus  towards  the  middle  is  25  feet  high, 
and  resembles  those  in  the  plain  of  Troy.  In  a small  marsh  near  the  sea,  are,  he  adds, 
the  vestiges  of  ten  monuments,  with  marble  fountains,  and  fragments  of  columns, 
which,  it  may  be  conjectured,  marked  the  tombs  of  the  Athenians,  i.  332.  An  account 
of  Marathon,  in  p.  324. 

Marcopoli  (one  hour  and  three  quarters  from  OrchoSy  Greece).  Imperfect  vestiges, 
a bas-relief  of  two  draped  figures,  in  good  style,  but  indifferent  preservation,  as  the 
heads  are  broken.  Dodw.  ii.  15 7. 

Mareotis  (Egypt).  This  lake,  once  so  famous  for  the  wine  (mentioned  by  Virgil 
and  Horace),  which  was  made  by  vineyards  on  its  banks,  is  so  exsiccated,  that  it  is 
dubious  whether  it  be  the  Bukiara  of  the  moderns.  Enc.  des  Antiq. 

Mariolatis  (a  village  on  the  foot  of  Parnassus),  Ruins  of  an  ancient  city,  situated 
on  a deep  precipitous  hill,  projecting  from  the  mountain.  It  is  of  small  circuit.  The 
walls,  which  are  in  the  third  style,  are  nine  and  a half  feet  thick,  and  fortified  with 
square  towers ; a ruined  church,  which  occupies  the  site  of  an  ancient  temple,  is  en- 
crusted with  antique  fragments,  amongst  which  is  an  illegible  inscription  ; a small 
Dorick  capital  of  curious  form,  and  an  lonick  base  occurs.  Mr.  Dodwell  thought  that 
this  might  have  been  Charadia.  Dodw.  ii.  132. 

Marmagne  (France).  Here  are  Gaulish  figures,  in  the  Court  of  the  Presbytery, 
engraved  in  MilUn,  Midi  de  la  France,  pi.  l^.f.  9,  10.  See,  too,  i.  352. 

Marsal  (France).  Here  is  the  famous  Briquetage.  It  is  a large  and  solid  mass 
of  brick  work,  which  extends  under  the  town.  At  the  depth  of  22  feet,  and  within  the 
town,  was  found  an  earthen  vase,  with  the  Roman  characters,  Cassius  F.  together  with 
a regular  range  of  six  oval  furnaces,  erected  immediately  upon  the  brick  work,  and 
which,  from  the  verdigrease  and  pieces  of  copper,  appear  to  have  served  for  melting 
that  ore.  Archaeol.  iv.  10. 

Marsala,  built  on  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  LiLYBiEUM,  which  see. 

Marseilles.  See  Massalia. 

Martorel  (Spain).  A famous  bridge  over  the  Lobrigat,  erected  A.  U.  C.  533,  by 
Hannibal.  The  triumphal  arch,  which  still  exists  at  its  foot,  was  in  honour  of  his 
father  Hamilcar.  It  was  in  a ruinous  state  till  the  King  of  Spain  repaired  it  in  1768. 
Dillon,  383,  384. 

Masiiera  (near  Dugga,  Africa).  Inscriptions.  Shaw,  100. 

Massa  di  Sorento  (Italy).  It  is  a sea-port  of  Naples.  On  the  shore  is  an  ancient 
temple,  adorned  with  marble  columns,  and  a Mosaick  pavement  (deity  unknown),  but 
now  consecrated  to  St.  Peter.  It  has  a high  watch-tower,  like  those  along  the  coast. 
A little  further  is  the  cape  or  promontory  of  Minerva,  so  called  from  a temple  dedicated 
to  her,  denominated  by  Seneca  Alhenceum,  and  situated  upon  an  eminence  facing 
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Sorrento.  Upon  the  ruins  of  it  is  built  a watch-tower.  Coins  and  vases  have  been 
found.  ' 

Massalia  (Marseilles) . The  foundation  of  this  ancient  city  is  mentioned  by  Justin 
(xhii.  3)*  There  are  altars,  marbles,  &c.  belonging  to  the  place,  which  w^re  brought 
from  Greece.  The  pavement  of  the  Quais  has  somewhat  remarkable.  It  is  entirely 
composed  of  bricks,  laid  obliquely  upon  the  edge;  partly  in  that  kind  of  masonry 
which  the  ancients  called  opus  spicatmn,  and  we  herring-bone  work.  Milliny  Midi 
de  la  France,  iii.  248.  Governor  Pownall,  in  his  Provincia  Romana,  mentions  several 
relicks  of  antiquity  preserved  in  this  ancient  Greek  colony  ; as  cisterns,  fountains, 
curious  sarcophagi,  and  many  original  columns,  &c.  still  subsisting  in  the  principal 
church,  built  by  the  Goths,  upon  the  ruins  of  the  Temple  of  Diana  of  Ephesus,  who 
was  here  worshipped. 

Matarea  (Egypt).  Supposed  to  occupy  part  of  the  site  of  the  ancient  city. 
Clarke,  v.  139. 

Matisco  (now  Maqon,  France).  Coins,  figures,  &c.  Millin,  Midi  de  la  France, 

i.  405. 

Mauro-Bouna  (road  from  Palaio-Achaia,  fifty  minutes).  Ancient  vestiges,  and  a 
low  tumulus;  further  on,  several  ancient  traces,  large  blocks,  and  a village,  called 
Karamorta,  or  Kurahosta,  on  the  site  of  an  ancient  town,  probably  Dyme.  The  ves- 
tiges of  this  place  are  very  imperfect ; several  sepulchres  seem  to  have  been  opened, 
and  the  usual  vases  of  terra  cotta  to  have  been  found  in  them.  Dodw.  ii.  3 11,  3 12. 

Mazi  (near  the  plain  of  Katzanis,  or  Kleitoi,  Greece).  Remains  of  a small  temple, 
which  some  plain  shafts  of  columns,  and  a capital  of  marble,  show  to  have  been  of 
the  Dorick  order.  Dodw.  ii.  442. 

Meander  (River).  This  celebrated  river,  which  has  all  the  sinuosities  described 
by  the  ancient  poets,  is  engraved  in  the  Ionian  Antiquities,  pi.  i.  p.  46. 

Medea  El  (Tunis,  Africa).  Capitals  of  columns,  entablatures,  and  other  remains 
of  ancient  masonry.  Shaw,  8^c. 

Medeon  (Greece).  Ruins,  not  particularized.  Dodw.  i.  236. 

Mediolanum  (Milan,  Italy).  A noble  fragment  of  the  ancient  baths  still  remains 
near  the  parochial  church  of  S.  Lorenzo.  It  consists  of  sixteen  beautiful  columns, 
fluted,  made  of  white  marble,  with  their  architraves.  They  are  all  of  the  best  propor- 
tions, and  placed  at  the  distance  of  two  and  a quarter  diameter,  the  most  regular  and 
most  graceful  intercolumniation.  Eustace,  \\\.  30. — Montfaucon  (though  dubiously  and 
justly  so)  thinks  that  the  Baptisteriuin  of  St.  Thula  was  originally  an  Octagon  Temple, 
built  by  the  Cisalpine  Gauls.  Suppl.  ii.  h.  8,  c.  2. 

Megalo-Moulki  (not  far  from  the  ruins  of  Haliartos,  Greece).  A cave,  with 
ancient  traces  and  foundations,  formerly  perhaps  sacred  to  some  rural  deity.  Not  far 
off  is  a large  tumulus,  composed  of  small  stones,  and  blocks  of  stone  are  scattered 
about  in  the  vicinity.  Dodw.  ii.  147. 

Megalopolis  (now  Sinano,  in  Greece),  TheKoilon,  or  circular  part  of  the  theatre, 
still  remains.  Part  of  the  walls  of  the  Proscenium  are  also  seen  facing  the  Helisson. 
[The  Antiquary’s  Magazine  (i.  23)  adds  a Stadium].  The  remains  of  the  temples  are 
dubious.  Some  masses  of  walls,  and  scattered  blocks  of  columns,  indicate  their  situa- 
tions. There  are  inscriptions.  Remains  of  a small  temple,  presumed  of  tho  goddesses 
Manice,  are  now  converted  into  a church.  Part  of  the  cella  remains,  upon  which  the 
church  is  built.  The  temple  was  Dorick,  and  of  stone,  the  proportions  small.  Some 
plain  fragmented  columns  lie  near  the  spot,  with  some  fluted  columnar  pilasters,  and 
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some  unornamented  Metopes.  [Doric  frusta  22  inches  diameter,  breadth  of  Metopae 
1 foot  7 inches,  height  1 foot  seven  inches  and  half,  including  the  moulding  or  capital.^ 
Perhaps  it  was  the  spot  where  Orestes  lost  his  senses,  on  account  of  the  murder  of  his 
mother.  Dodw.  ii.  376. 

Megara  (Sicily).  Swinburne  (ii.  348.)  notices  ruins  near  Augusta.  Denon  [Sicily, 
390.)  says  that  he  found  so  great  a quantity  of  fragments  of  Mattoni,  as  to  leave  no 
doubt  that  this  spot  was  once  covered  with  many  buildings.  The  river  Alabon  is  still 
restrained  by  a modern  dyke,  for  the  purpose  of  turning  a mill  ; but,  instead  of  restor- 
ing to  us  the  Piscina  of  Daedalus,  it  forms  nothing  but  fetid  marshes.  After  a close 
search,  he  at  length  discovered  traces  of  the  walls  of  a city,  completely  demolished  to 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  but  showing  that  it  was  square,  and  very  inconsiderably  built, 
in  front  of  a small  beach,  close  to  the  sea-shore. 

Megara  (Attica).  Chandler  says  [Greece,  I93)  that  some  pieces  of  the  wall  of 
the  Acropolis  are  called  Nissea,  and  a modern  fortress  erected  upon  it.  There  are  a 
few  inscriptions  and  pedestals,  fixed  in  walls,  and  inverted.  A large  basin  of  water, 
with  scattered  fragments  of  marble,  are  the  remains  of  a bath  or  fountain,  which  is  re- 
corded as  remarkable  for  its  size  and  ornaments,  and  the  number  of  its  columns.  It 
was  not  built  with  durable  stone,  whence  the  decay.  Mr.  Dodwell  gives  the  following 
account.  Going  to  the  plain  are  some  ancient  traces  and  blocks  of  marble,  near  the 
church,  upon  a small  insulated  hill,  and  other  imperfect  traces  may  be  descried  on 
entering  the  Megarean  plain.  On  one  of  the  hills,  on  which  Megara  was  built,  viz. 
that  towards  the  East,  are  some  remains  of  the  ancient  walls,  which  are  in  the  third 
style,  with  some  mixture  of  the  second.  Imperfect  foundations,  and  a large  fountain 
on  the  North  side  of  the  town,  are  the  only  remains  of  the  celebrated  source  of  the 
Sithnide  Nymphs.  Some  fluted  frusta  of  lonick  columns,  of  good  stone,  mark  the 
traces  of  one  of  the  nineteen  temples.  One  of  the  five  remains  of  the  territory  Pagai 
has  relicks  on  the  sea  of  Halcyon  (now  the  Gulf  of  Libadostro).  The  long  walls,  or 
legs  of  Megara,  which  united  the  capital  with  its  port  and  arsenal  Nisaia,  may  be  traced 
in  many  plaees.  There  are  several  inscriptions  at  Megara.  Ceramick  vases,  and  some 
figures  of  the  same  material,  are  frequently  found  near  the  town,  but  they  are  of  a coarse 
fabrick.  On  the  road  from  Megara  to  Corinth  are  large  blocks  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
source  of  the  Sithnide  Nymphs.  Beyond,  are  a few  imperfect  vestiges.  Dodw.  ii. 
177 — 181. 

Meharraka  Offehna  (Egypt).  Ruins  of  a smallTemple  in  the  Egyptian  style,  but 
evidently  built  by  theGreeks.  Itconsists  of  only  a single  portico,  42  feet  long  and  25  wide, 
with  a row  of  columns  round  the  two  sides  and  the  back.  On  the  right  is  a winding 
stair-case,  the  only  one  Belzoni  recollected  having  seen  in  any  temple  in  Egypt  or 
Nubia.  The  columns  are  fourteen  in  all.  It  has  been  used  for  a Christian  chapel. 
There  is  a Greek  inscription.  A few  paces  to  the  East  stands  part  of  another  temple, 
in  which  is  a figure  of  Isis,  dressed  in  the  Greek  costume,  sitting  under  a tree.  Below 
her  stands  the  figure  of  Orus,  in  the  act  of  offering  to  his  mother.  In  a niche  further 
to  the  East  is  the  figure  of  the  Egyptian  Isis,  and  in  another  small  niche  above  her,  a 
Greek  priest  and  priestess,  and  the  Egyptian  Priapus.  A greater  proof  than  this  Bel- 
zoni never  saw  of  the  religion  of  the  Egyptian  and  Greek  nations  being  united.  (See 
Belzoni,  PI.  29.)  In  the  body  of  this  temple  is  a large  pedestal  of  granite,  formed  by 
three  steps,  which  pedestal  apjjears  to  have  been  erected  for  the  purpose  of  supporting 
some  large  statue  or  obelisk.  Belzoni,  78. 

Melos  (now  Milo,  an  Island).  Forbin  (Vogage  dans  le  Levant)  has,  in  p.  ill,  a 
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dissertation  on  this  island  ; and  in  p.  129,  ^ theatre.  It  is  of  white  marble.  Of  the 
seats  and  fragments,  Hugot  measured  the  proportions  and  details,  which  are  of  the 
finest  periods  of  Greek  architecture,  p.  129«  In  another  plate  (unnumbered)  is  a 
view  of  one  of  the  catacombs. 

Memounturroy  (Africa).  A square  tower,  formerly  a Roman  sepulchral  monu- 
ment. About  it  are  blocks  of  marble,  hollowed  out,  of  an  oblong  square  form 
Shawy  26.  b ^ • 

Memphis.^  Savary  (i.  293.  3 04)  says,  that  Giza  is  not  Memphis,  as  Shaw  pre- 
sumes. Strabo  and  Pliny  place  it  near  the  pyramids,  which  were  on  a hill,  about 
four  miles  from  that  city.  Two  leagues  to  the  southward  of  the  pyramids,  is  the 
small  town  of  Memph,  which  Savary  makes  the  spot.  Denon  (iii.  105.  Engl,  ed.) 
says,  that  it  is  now  known  only  by  the  tombs.  In  vol.  i.  p.  312,  313,  he  further  says, 
the  multitude  of  pyramids,  scattered  over  the  district  of  Saccarah,  the  plain  of  the 
Monks,  and  the  caves  of  the  Ibis,  all  prove,  that  this  tract  was  the  Necropolis  to  the 
south  of  Memphis ; and  that  the  village  opposite  to  this,  in  which  the  pyramids  of 
Gizeh  are  situated,  was  another  Necropolis  or  city  of  the  dead,  which  formed  the 
northern  extremity  of  Memphis;  and  by  this  we  may  measure  the  extent  of  that 
ancient  city.  Browne  (Africa,  p.  173)  says,  that  he  visited  the  pleasant  site  of  the 
ancient  Memphis,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile,  about  two  hours  to  the  south  of 
Kahira,  in  a plain  above  three  miles  broad,  between  the  river  and  the  mountain. 
Nothing  remains  except  heaps  of  rubbish,  in  which  are  found  pieces  of  sculptured  stone, 
and  part  of  the  banks  of  the  canal,  for  it  was  surrounded  by  water.  Its  extent  might  be 
marked  by  that  of  the  ground  where  remains  are  dug  up,  and  which  is  always  over- 
grown with  a kind  of  thistle,  that  seems  to  thrive  among  ruins.  It  is  most  conve- 
niently visited  from  the  convent  Abu  Nemrus.  Shaw  (p,  302)  thinks  that  there  are 
no  remains  of  Memphis,  because  it  was  situated  in  the  old  bed  of  the  river.  Belzoni 
says  (p.  5)  that  the  pyramids  show  the  site  of  Memphis,  and  that  similar  pyramids  in 
the  south  denote  the  extinction  of  that  vast  capital. 

Menarah  El  (near  Hamamet  in  Tunis).  A large  cylindrical  Mausoleum,  about 
20  yards  diameter,  with  a vault  underneath.  Several  small  altars,  supposed  by  the 
Moors  to  have  been  formerly  so  many  Menara,  i.  e.  lamps,  for  the  direction  of  the 
mariner,  are  placed  upon  the  cornice,  and  are  inscribed  with  Roman  names.  Shaw,  S^c. 

Men-carus  (Asia  Minor).  Some  stones  and  vestiges,  perhaps  of  a temple. 
Chandl.  As.  Min.  220.  See  Siraho,  503.  557.  577.  SSo. 

Merida  (Spain).  It  was  made  a Roman  colony  by  the  Emperor  Augustus;  after 
the  Cantabrian  war  became  the  capital  of  Lusitania;  and  was  styled  Augusta  Emerita. 
It  contains  the  superb  remains  of  two  aqueducts,  a theatre,  a triumphal  arch,  a 
naumachia,  a circus,  two  fine  bridges  over  the  Gudiana  and  Albarregus,  statues, 
inscriptions,  &c.  Dillon,  255. 

Meroe  is  placed  by  M.  Cailland  on  a peninsula  between  the  Nile  of  Bruce  and  the 
river  Atbara.  Here  are  numerous  pyramids  lying  towards  the  East,  all,  except  one, 
having  a little  sanctuary  towards  the  same  quarter;  also,  remains  of  a great  temple, 
with  six  sphinx  lions.  South  of  the  mouth  of  the  White  river,  Soba,  are  ruins  and 
hillocks,  covered  with  baked  brick,  the  Saha.  Gent.  Mag.  xcii.  351. 

Mertese  (about  seven  miles  from  Corinth).  Sepulchres  of  the  Hypogaean  kind, 
famous  for  furnishing  ancient  vases.  The  countrymen  (says  Mr.  Dodwell)  opened  a 
few  in  our  presence.  In  them  were  found  bones  and  several  vases  broken  into  small 
pieces.  Those  which  were  entire  were  plain,  and  composed  of  a beautiful  shining 
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black  varnish,  which  is  still  as  fresh  as  the  day  in  which  it  was  painted.  The  vases 
were  remarkably  light,  and  of  elegant  forms.  We  also  found  a large  cinerary  urn  of 
common  earth,  containing  ashes  and  burnt  bones.  The  sepulchres  are  confusedly 
placed  without  any  attention.  The  regularity  of  arrangement  is  to  the  direction  of 
east  and  west.  Dodw.  ii.  197. 

Mesaloggion  (Greece).  Near  it  is  an  ancient  city,  called  Kupia.9  Eiprjvrj^ 

TO  Kucrpo  (Saint  Eirene's  Castle)  ; and  several  other  places  in  Greece  are  named 
from  that  saint.  The  walls  of  the  city  seem  not  to  be  above  two  miles  in  circuit, 
extending  round  the  summit  of  a steep  and  oblong  hill,  with  the  Acropolis  at  the  ' 
western  extremity.  It  had  two  gates,  one  facing  the  north,  the  other  the  east.  The 
former  remains  entire;  the  other  is  without  its  lintel,  which  is  seen  among  the  ruins. 
The  general  thickness  of  the  walls  is  8 feet.  They  are  composed  of  large  and  well- 
united  blocks,  some  of  which  are  9 feet  in  length.  The  interior  of  the  wall  is  tilled 
with  smaller  stones  and  rubbish,  which  form  a mass  of  a durable  and  resisting  quality, 
that  is  the  emplecton  of  Vitruvius  (B.  2.  c.  8J,  which  he  says,  that  the  Greeks  did 
not  use.  He  is  however  mistaken,  as  Mr.  Dodwell  saw  it  in  walls  of  higher  antiquity, 
although  the  Greek  walls  are  frequently  a solid  mass  of  large  stones.  The  blocks  are 
generally  quadrilateral,  but  few  of  them  are  rectangular.  They  are  sometimes  equi- 
lateral, but  more  generally  lengthening  rhomboids.  The  general  disposition  of  the 
layers  is  horizontal,  hut  their  thickness  varies  so  much,  that  in  some  places  one  layer 
is  as  broad  as  the  three  adjoining  ones.  The  angular  irregularities  are  filled  up  with 
smaller  stones.  The  walls  of  the  Acropolis  have  an  appearance  of  higher  antiquity 
than  those  lower  down.  Parts  of  them  have  evidently  been  destroyed  and  rebuilt. 
They  are  partitioned  by  equi-distant  square  towers,  which  extend  all  round  the  town. 
The  upper  story  has  fallen,  but  the  lower  part  is  well  preserved,  and  the  steps  which 
lead  up  to  the  entrances  are  still  remaining.  On  the  south  side  of  the  city,  close  to 
the  walls,  are  the  ruins  of  the  smallest  theatre  in  Greece.  Several  of  the  seats  are 
perfect;  and  the  lateral  walls  are  in  a less  ancient  style  than  those  of  the  city,  being 
nearly  regular.  Nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  a flat  oblong  space  upon  the  rock, 
on  which  are  some  beautiful  foundations,  highly  preserved,  and  several  square  bases, 
with  simple  mouldings,  extending  round  it.  Upon  these  were  probably  pilasters,  or 
square  pillars,  supporting  a portico.  This  must  have  been  an  Agora.  Near  this  is  a 
semi-circular  foundation,  only  10  feet  diameter.  It  appears  that  the  water  of  the 
city  w'as  probably  preserved  in  large  cisterns,  for  there  is  no  spring  in  or  near  it.  Not 
far  from  it  there  is  a large  reservoir  of  singular  construction,  probably  built  for  this 
purpose,  or  for  a granary.  It  is  a quadrilateral  chamber,  cut  down  perpendicularly 
into  the  rock.  Across  the  breadth  of  this  chamber  are  four  parallel  walls  reaching  to  the 
surface  of  the  rock.  The  intermediate  space  appears  to  have  been  roofed  by  long  flat 
stones.  The  blocks  which  compose  this  curious  edifice  are  much  smaller  than  those 
in  the  walls  of  the  city,  and  the  few  irregularities  in  their  forms  are  evidently  not 
systematical.  They  are  well  united,  but  the  exterior  surface  is  rustick  or  rough. 
In  each  of  these  walls  are  three  apertures  or  gateways,  of  unequal  dimensions,  of  a 
pyramidal  form,  terminating  at  top  in  an  acute  angle.  There  are  gates  of  this  form  at 
Mycenae,  Tiryns,  and  at  some  of  the  Grecian  cities  in  Italy.  Savary  mentions  one  of 
the  same  kind  at  the  island  of  Philae  in  the  Nile.  The  gate  of  the  town,  which  faces 
the  North,  is  entire.  It  is  covered  with  a flat  architrave,  and  diminishes  gradually 
from  the  base  to  the  summit,  like  all  the  Grecian  doors  and  windows,  and  like  some 
which  were  of  Roman  construction,  as  the  temple  of  the  Sybil  at  Tivoli.  This  is  a 
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form,  which  seems  to  have  originated  in  Egypt,  where  are  numerous  examples  of  it. 
Towards  the  Acropolis  is  a chamber  down  into  the  rock ; probably  a bath  or  cistern. 
It  was  coated  with  stones,  in  which  are  remains  of  a hard  stucco,  for  the  stucco 
proves  that  it  was  to  contain  water.  There  are  several  heaps  of  coarse  tiles  and 
fragments  of  terra  cotta  vases,  but  not  the  smallest  piece  of  marble  inscriptions,  or 
architectural  ornaments,  except  the  bases  of  the  Agora.  The  name  of  this  city  is 
exceedingly  dubious.  It  was  probably  jEniadai.  Dodw.  i.  100. 

Meshf.rga  (nine  miles  to  the  E.  of  Inscriptions.  Shaw,  102,105. 

Messene  (now  Mauramatioe,  Greece).  The  village  is  situated  upon  the  ruins,  about 
three  quarters  of  a mile  from  the  great  gates,  the  most  magnificent  ruin  of  the  kind 
in  Greece.  A circular  wall,  which  is  composed  of  large  regular  blocks  incloses  an  area 
of  62  feet  diameter.  In  each  wall  are  two  gates  ; one  facing  Cyparessai,  and  the  other 
opposite,  leading  towards  Laconia.  The  architraves  have  fallen,  but  that  which 
belongs  to  the  Laconian  gates  remains  entire,  with  one  end  in  the  ground,  and  the 
other  leaning  against  the  wall.  It  seems  to  be  proved  by  a fissure,  which  was 
occasioned  probably  by  the  fall,  and  it  is  likely  that  in  a few  years,  this  magnificent 
block,  which  is  19  feet  long,  will  be  broken  in  two  pieces.  Within  the  circular  court 
is  a square  niche  in  the  wall,  probably  for  a statue.  Beyond  the  niche  is  an  inscrip- 
tion, portending,  that  the  walls  were  probably  constructed  with  the  assistance  of  the 
army  of  Epaminondas,  and  the  lintel  was  perhaps  thrown  down  by  the  Spartans  at  the 
final  subjugation  of  the  Messenians,  as  its  destruction  could  not  have  been  effected 
without  violence.  Amongst  the  ruins  of  Messene,  are  the  remains  of  the  stadium 
and  theatre,  which  is  one  of  the  smallest  in  Greece.  Several  other  traces,  masses  of 
fine  walls,  and  heaps  of  stone,  are  scattered  about  the  plain.  Many  abundant  foun- 
tains and  springs,  issuing  from  Ithome,  diffuse  verdure  and  fertility  over  this  inter- 
esting spot.  Pausanias  notices  Klepsydia  and  Arsinoe,  which  still  remain.  I’he 
magnificent  walls  near  the  great  gate  are  almost  entirely  preserved,  and  composed  of 
square  stones  of  a prodigious  size,  rustick  and  chipped.  The  pavement  consists  of 
large  square  stones,  in  which  are  discovered  the  traces  of  ancient  wheels.  The  towers 
are  square,  and  composed  of  much  smaller  stones  than  the  walls.  A few  steps  lead 
up  to  the  door  in  each  tower,  in  the  second  story  of  which  are  two  windows  of  the 
same  form  as  the  doors,  diminishing  towards  the  top.  On  the  road  from  Messene  to 
the  Khan  of  lakona,  is  a long  block  of  stone  and  a ruined  church,  and  soon  after  a 
heap  of  small  stones,  and  triangular  bridge  over  the  Balyra.  Dodw,  ii.  365. 

Messina  (Sicily).  Very  few  remains.  The  site  of  the  Temple  of  Neptune,  of 
which  the  materials  were  used  for  building  the  cathedral,  A.  D.  530j  was  discovered 
on  cutting  a canal  between  the  two  lakes  at  the  Faro  point  (the  ancient  Pelorus). 
Near  the  village  are  remains  of  some  Roman  baths,  and  tesselated  pavements,  also 
discovered  by  similar  excavations.  At  the  Franciscan  convent  is  an  antique  sarco- 
phagus, covered  with  a bas-relief  of  the  rape  of  Proserpine,  &c.  Hugheses  Trav. 
i.  136 — 141* 

Meste  (Cilicia).  Montfaucon  (iii.  p.  i.  b.  5.  c.  2.)  has  engraved  a remarkable 
gate, — an  arch  and  square  low  walls,  between  four  pyramids,  rising  in  steps,  sur- 
mounted by  globes.  To  me  it  has  not  the  aspect  of  a genuine  antique. 

Metanyeh  (Egypt).  Here  are  pyramids,  some  obeliseal,  others  conical.  Grande 
Description  de  I' Egypte,  pi.  72.  f.  4. 

Metapontum  (Italy).  This  celebrated  town  stood  on  the  skirts  of  a plain,  25 
miles  long;  contained  the  house  where  Pythagoras  passed  his  last  years,  converted  into 
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a temple  of  Ceres ; and  consisted  of  a famous  commonwealth  of  farmers.  The  Sam- 
nites  destroyed  it  (Strabo).  The  only  remains  are,  some  columns,  rising  out  of  the 
sandy  hillocks  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Basiento,  whereon  Augustus  and  Caesar,  at 
the  mediation  of  Octavia,  had  an  interview.  These  pillars,  of  coarse  marble,  stand  in 
two  rows,  which  are  about  eighty  feet  asunder,  ten  in  one  row  and  five  in  the  other ; 
their  diameter  5 feet,  their  height  15,  their  interstices  ten.  Part  of  the  architrave  is 
all  that  remains  of  the  entablature.  The  columns  are  of  the  ancient  Dorick  order, 
channelled  into  twenty  sharp  deep  flutes,  tapering  regularly  with  a large  cyathiformed 
capital,  (a  shallow  bowl,  covered  with  a thin  square  stone,  and  no  base,)  but  a kind  of 
plinth,  which  appertains  to  the  whole  row.  Swinb.  i.  273* 

Methana  (Argolis).  Near  the  sea,  or  the  Limne,  are  a few  terraces,  under  which 
are  the  ruins  of  a chapel,  probably  on  the  site  of  the  Temple  of  Diana,  with  an 
upright  column  of  the  Dorick  order.  Gell's  Argolis,  138.  In  Mr.  Dodwell’s  Greece 
(ii.  282)  is  a view  of  Methana,  and  the  following  account.  The  isthmus,  which  unites 
Methana  with  the  continent,  is  composed  of  small  stones  and  cement  of  a hard  tena- 
cious consistency ; and  it  is  not  easy  to  decide,  whether  it  is  an  ancient  or  modern 
construction.  The  old  city  was  seated  on  the  plain  at  the  foot  of  its  Acropolis,  and 
extended  to  the  sea,  near  which  are  a few  remains  of  two  edifices,  one  of  the  Dorick  the 
other  of  the  lonick  (triglyphs  and  lonick  bases  being  seen  among  the  ruins),  composed 
of  white  marble,  and  of  small  proportions.  Pausanias  only  notices  the  Temple  of  Isis  at 
Methana.  Near  it  remains  an  ancient  well  of  considerable  depth,  and  inscriptions. 
The  walls  of  the  Acropolis  are  regularly  constructed  and  well  preserved,  extending 
around  the  edge  of  the  rock,  which  in  some  places  rises  about  thirty  feet  above  the 
plain.  Twenty-one  layers  on  the  plain  are  still  remaining  in  the  most  perfect  part, 
and  are  constructed  according  to  the  emplecton  of  Vitruvius,  with  a hard  mass  of 
small  stones,  mortar,  tiles,  and  earth,  coated  with  stones  of  irregular  masonry.  In 
several  parts  are  apparently  modern  restorations.  One  gate  only  remains,  which  is  of 
a singular  construction,  for  it  is  square  on  the  exterior  side  of  the  wall,  and  pointed  in 
the  interior.  Near  the  gate  is  a square  tower,  and  higher  up  the  rock,  one  of  a 
circular  form,  of  small  dimensions.  Two  dilapidated  churches  are  seen  within  the 
Acropolis,  one  of  which  contains  inscriptions.  The  promontory  of  Methana  has  been 
fortified  in  other  places,  and  it  is  said  that  there  are  small  and  imperfect  remains  of 
three  other  Palaio-Kastros,  within  the  peninsula.  Dodw.  ii.  282,  283. 

Methone  (Macedonia).  An  imperfect  inscription  at  the  entrance  of  a church, 
perhaps  the  site  of  the  Temple  of  Isis.  Chand.  As.  Min.  219. 

Methydium  (Arcadia).  Meltaga  is  built  nearly  on  its  site.  At  the  source  of 
the  Styx,  which  bursts  from  a fissure  of  Mount  Tricala  or  Tricara,  are  probably  some 
remains  of  antiquity.  Archceolog.  Libr.  i.  20,  21. 

Methymna  (Asia  Minor).  Ruins.  C/arAre,  iii.  230. 

Metropoli  (Crete).  It  is  built  upon  the  site  of  the  ancient  Gorfynia,  of  which 
many  vestiges  remain. 

Metz.  Montfaucon,  (iii.  p.  i.  b.  5,  c.  5.)  has  engraved  some  suins  of  Roman  walls, 
and  buildings  here;  they  are  in  the  style  mentioned  by  Palladio,  b.  i.  c.  ix.  of  walls 
with  layers  of  brick  at  intervals,  and  the  huge  semicircular  arches  common  in  many 
Roman  houses  in  Italy,  as  the  Surrentinum,  &c.  In  vol.  iv.  p.  ii.  b.  i.  c.  10,  he  has 
given  the  remains  of  a stupendous  aqueduct,  over  the  Moselle;  it  consists  of  a strait 
tier  of  very  lofty  arches,  the  piers  crossed  with  projecting  fasciae. 

Meydouneh  (Egypt).  The  pyramid  is  a truncated  base,  seemingly  of  a natural 
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elevation  ; upon  this  half  a truncated  pyramid,  and  above  it  a third  of  another,  much 
smaller.  Grande  Description,  a.  vol.  iv.  pi.  72. 

Meylasuy  (Egypt).  A monolythe,  like  a modern  sentry-box.  Grande  Descrip- 
tion, a.  vol.  iv.  pi.  67.  f.  2 — 6. 

Midea  (Greece,  two  hours  and  forty  minutes  from  Naiiplia).  An  ancient  square 
tower,  at  the  extremity  of  a contracted  valley,  is  composed  of  well-joined  polygons  of 
rather  small  dimensions.  It  has  been  restored  since  its  original  construction,  and  the 
interstices  of  the  walls  are  cemented  with  mortar.  It  was  one  of  the  Monopurgia,  or 
single  tower  forts,  erected  to  guard  the  passage  from  the  territory  of  Epidaurus  to  that 
of  Nauplia.  Half  an  hour  from  the  last  ruins  are  the  remains  of  a small  ancient  city 
and  fortress,  constructed  in  the  second  and  third  styles,  and  fortified  with  a few  round 
and  square  towers  ; the  stones  are  of  moderate  dimensions,  and  the  fortress  seems  to 
have  been  used  in  modern  times,  as  the  walls  have  been  repaired,  and  cemented  with 
mortar.  It  must  have  been  a place  of  importance  at  all  times,  as  it  commands  the  pass 
to  Nauplia ; these  are  probably  the  remains  of  Midea,  which  according  to  Apollodo- 
rus  was  fortified  by  Perseus.  It  was  in  ruins  before  the  time  of  Pausanias.  Dodw. 

ii.  253—254. 

Miletus.  The  principal  relick  is  a ruined  theatre.  The  external  face  of  this  vast 
fabrick  is  marble,  and  the  stones  have  a projection  near  the  upper  edge,  which  Chand- 
ler supposed  the  seats,  ranged  as  usual,  on  the  slope  of  a hill ; a few  remain.  The 
vaults  which  supported  the  extremities  of  the  semicircle,  with  the  arches  or  avenues  in 
the  tw'o  wings,  are  constructed  with  great  solidity.  The  entrance  of  the  vault,  or  sub- 
struction on  the  left  side,  was  filled  up  with  soil.  The  vestiges  of  the  city  are  pieces 
of  wall,  broken  arches,  and  a few  scattered  pedestals  and  inscriptions,  and  a square 
marble  urn.  One  of  the  pedestals  has  belonged  to  a statue  of  Hadrian,  Large  lions  in 
couchant  postures,  perhaps  placed  on  graves,  are  put  before  a building  for  ornament. 
Chand.  As.  Min.  146.  See  Ion.  Antiq.  pi.  43.  The  Posideum  is  the  spot  where  stood 
the  temple  of  Apollo  Didyrneus  in  Miletus.  See  Ion.  Antiq.  p.  29,  which  add  that  the 
site  of  the  temple  is  buried  under  its  vast  ruins,  but  from  the  parts  of  columns  which 
appear  in  their  places,  it  is  evident  that  the  front  was  a decastyle  ; the  aspect,  the  dip- 
teros,  and  the  spaces  between,  the  pycnostylos  and  sistylos,  the  intercolumniation  being 
one  diameter  of  the  column  and  seven-ninths.  The  cell  has  no  door  in  the  west,  or  back 
front,  of  which  omission,  except  in  temples  in  antis,  and  in  the  prostylos,  only  three 
other  instances  occur,  viz.  the  temple  of  lachli  in  Mylasa ; in  the  Ilyssus  at  Athens; 
and  that  of  Jupiter  Nemaeus  in  Achaia.  There  was  another  road  to  the  posticum, 
which  in  the  aspects  of  the  amphiprostylos,  peripteros,  pseudo-dipteros,  dipteros,  and 
hypaethros,  answered  to  the  pronaos,  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  cell,  which  is  also 
omitted  in  the  temple  of  the  Ilyssus  at  Athens.  The  architect,  without  diminishing 
the  length  of  the  naos,  might  thus  considerably  augment  the  depth  of  the  pronaos,  and 
of  the  portico  in  the  east  front,  in  which,  as  in  that  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius 
at  Athens,  the  columns  were  probably  three  deep  (id.  47).  Chandler  (150)  further 
mentions  remains  of  a circular  pier,  which  was  called  panormus ; the  stones,  which 
are  marble,  and  about  six  feet  diameter,  extend  from  near  the  shore,  where  are 
traces  of  building,  probably  houses.  He  found  too,  in  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of 
Apollo,  a stone  cistern,  marble  coffin  and  five  statues,  near  each  other  in  a row,  almost 
buried. 

In  the  Voyage  Pittoresque,  tom.  i.  pi.  II5,  is  a view  of  the  ruins  of  Miletus  and 
course  of  the  Maeander.  M.  Choiseul  Gouffier  says,  that  there  are  only  mutilated 
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marbles,  broken  columns,  platforms  of  the  Acropolis,  the  site  of  the  modern  citadel ; 
ruins  of  a theatre,  not  hollowed  out  of  a hill  the  Greek  fashion,  but  entirely  built  of 
stone,  like  that  of  the  Marcellus,  at  Rome,  see  pi.  115,  b.  i8l.  It  may  be  thought, 
that  these  two  authors  do  not  describe  the  same  place  under  the  appellation  of  Miletus, 
yet  they  coincide  geographically. 

Milevum.  Milea.  (It  is  now  Mecla  in  Algiers).  A fountain,  which  bubbles  up  in 
the  centre  of  the  city,  is  received  into  a large  square  bason,  of  Roman  workmanships 
Shaw,  &c. 

MiNTURNiE.  Minturnium.  The  ruins  make  an  awful  appearance  along  the  banks 
of  the  Garigliano,  formerly  the  Liris ; they  consist  of  parts  of  an  amphitheatre,  and  of 
a theatre,  an  octagon  hall,  numberless  vaults  and  arches,  and  an  aqueduct.  Marius 
concealed  himself  from  Sylla’s  faction  in  the  marshes  below.  Minturnae  was  desolate 
early  in  the  seventh  century.  Swinb.  ii.  498.  Starke,  ii.  66.  Stolberg,  (i.  4^5), 
thinks  that  the  ruins  ascribed  to  a theatre,  are  properly  those  of  Thermoe,  and  that  he 
saw  remains  of  Piscince,  or  fish-ponds  ; he  says,  that  the  flight  of  gulls  and  lapwings 
denote  the  spot  where  Marius  was  hid.  Eustace,  (ii.  31b)  says,  that  there  are  consi- 
derable remains  of  Minturnae,  substructions,  arches,  gateways,  shattered  walls,  shafts, 
bases  and  capitals  of  marble.  A tower  stands  on  the  bank  to  defend  the  passage  over 
the  river.  Its  first  story  or  low'er  part  is  ancient,  and  built  with  great  solidity,  and 
beautiful  proportions.  The  marshes  have  become  a rich  cultivated  plain. 

Mira  (Greece).  Near  Agios-Blasio,  blocks  of  stone  near  the  road  ; an  ancient 
wall  and  some  foundations  and  stones,  probably  the  entrance  into  Boeotia.  Dodw. 
i.  210. 

Miraka  f Greece).  At  Miraka  the  cottages  are  composed  of  wicker  and  thatched. 
The  only  house  in  the  village  is  the  Pyrgos  of  the  Agha,  and  as  Turkish  villages  are 
universally  overawed  by  a similar  edifice,  the  description  of  that  of  Miraka  may  serve 
for  all.  It  has  received  the  denomination  of  Pyrgos,  from  its  height  and  tower-like 
form  ; it  is  a kind  of  castellated  structure,  or  fortified  house,  bearing  a resemblance  to 
similar  kinds  of  Highland  castles  in  Scotland,  which  were  constructed  about  300  years 
ago.  It  is  four  stories  in  height;  the  walls,  which  enclose  the  ground  floor,  have  one 
door,  and  a few  narrow  apertures  resembling  arrow  holes,  made  to  admit  the  light. 
This  floor  serves  for  horses  and  cattle,  and  has  no  communication  with  the  upper 
stories.  An  insulated  mass  of  wall,  with  steps  leading  to  its  summit,  stands  at  tlie 
distance  of  about  12  feet  from  the  tower,  and  reaches  as  high  as  the  door  of  the  first 
habitable  floor  which  is  over  the  stables.  From  this  wall  to  the  entrance  of  the  tower, 
there  is  a draw-bridge,  or  in  times  of  perfect  peace,  some  planks  of  wood,  which  are 
not  removed  at  night;  the  floor  and  stairs  within  the  tower  are  of  wood,  and  the  access 
to  some  of  the  most  secure  chambers,  is  through  a square  aperture,  which  is  made  in 
the  ceiling  of  the  room  below,  and  is  sufficiently  large  to  admit  only  one  person  at  a 
time.  The  ascent  to  this  is  effected  by  a temporary  staircase  or  ladder,  which  when 
a person  has  mounted  may  be  drawn  up,  and  the  hole  or  trap-door  closed. 
Dodw.  ii.  337. 

Misenum  {Italy).  The  ruins  of  this  city,  which  lay  at  the  foot  of  the  promontory 
of  Miseno,  consist  of  the  remains  of  a theatre,  &c.  A fine  fragment  of  the  marble  cor- 
nice is  still  left  to  bear  testimony  of  the  elegance  with  which  it  was  decorated  in  the 
richest  luxuriancy  of  the  Composite  order.  Octavius  Caesar  brought  wholesome  waters 
upon  aqueducts,  into  immense  reservoirs,  the  largest  of  which  receptacles  remains  to 
this  day  in  great  preservation,  and  is  called  Piscina  Mirahile.  It  is  a subterraneous 
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cistern,  divided  into  alleys,  by  rows  of  square  pillars,  upon  which  an  arched  roof  is 
rested  (Sivinb.  ii.  24).  This  is  a very  imperfect  catalogue.  Caius  Marius  had  a villa 
here,  succeeded  by  one  of  Lucullus,  of  which  the  fish-ponds  remain.  The  Stygian 
lake  of  Virgil  is  the  present  Mare  Morto,  or  third  basin  of  this  port.  The  banks  of 
this  basin  are  called  his  Elysian  fields,  to  which  the  sepulchral  monuments  of  Mise- 
num  adjoin.  Remains  exist  of  a villa  of  Lucullus,  where  Tiberius  died,  the  substruc- 
tions of  which  villa  are  worthy  notice;  the  villa  of  Hortensius  the  contemporary  and 
rival  of  Cicero,  and  the  reservoirs  of  the  villa,  the  Cento  Camerale,  or  casane  di 
Nerone.  Immediately  beneath  the  promontory  are  piscinae  or  fish-ponds,  the  founda- 
tions of  which  may  still  be  discerned  under  water.  Starke's  Trav.  i.  148.  Eustace, 
besides  these,  (ii.  416)  mentions  masses  of  ruins  and  the  vestiges  of  a theatre. 

Misna.  SeeNisiCA. 

Misr-el-Attike  (near  Cairo,  Egypt).  A mosque  here,  said,  probably  without  rea- 
son, to  have  been  built  by  order  of  the  Caliph  Omar,  was  lately  rescued  from  the  obli- 
vion to  which  it  was  hastening,  by  the  mandate  of  Murad  Bey.  This  mosque  is  a build- 
ing  of  great  extent : there  may  be  thirty  or  thirty-five  columns  remaining  in  their  origi- 
nal position,  the  rest  have  been  reversed  and  again  set  up  without  any  regard  to  order. 
The  most  perfect  remain  is  a small  octagon  building  in  the  middle  of  the  mosque, 
supported  by  eight  Corinthian  columns,  the  shaft  about  10  feet  high,  ofblue  and  white 
marble.  In  this  small  edifice  is  a chamber,  which  is  said  never  to  have  been  opened. 
Multitudes  of  columns  appear  around  to  the  number  of  more  than  a hundred,  some 
in  black  marble;  one  has  a small  cavity, fabled  an  impression  made  by  the  hand  of  the 
prophet.  The  cement  is  so  hard  as  to  evince  that  the  Saracens  were  no  strangers  to 
the  ancient  mode  of  preparing  it.  Many  arches  of  an  elliptical  form  remain,  and  some 
inscriptions  on  the  west,  probably  the  place  of  the  ancient  gate,  as  it  is  of  the  modern. 
Ancient  Arabic  books,  some  of  them  in  the  Kuphick  character,  have  been  recently 
discovered  here,  in  a cellar,  under  lock  and  key,  and  inclosed  in  a sycamore  chest. 
Some  of  them  are  on  vellum,  and  very  beautiful.  Browne,  79 — 80. 

Mistra.  See  Sparta. 

Mitylene  (now  Metelbi).  There  are  several  ruins.  In  the  Voyage  Pittoresque, 
tom.  ii.  pi.  8,  is  a very  curious  marble  seat ; the  base  is  ornamented  with  the  legs  of 
an  animal,  and  a tripod  between  : the  back  is  hollow  and  round,  and  ornamented  with 
a griffin,  whose  body  forms  the  arms.  It  is  made  like  a modern  easy  chair,  and  has  an 
inscription  on  it.  In  the  same  plate  is  a view  of  an  aqueduct;  it  is  very  high,  and 
consists  of  double  and  single  arches  in  the  usual  form. 

Molo  de  Gaeta  {Italy).  An  ancient  tower,  supposed  to  be  the  tomb  of  Cicero, 
erected  on  the  spot  where  he  was  murdered  {Starke,  ii.  66).  See  Formianum.  Molo 
is  a small  town,  near  the  site  of  the  ancient  Formiae.  Many  ruins  of  villas,  tombs, 
and  gardens,  are  dispersed  over  the  delightful  Isthmus  which  joins  Gaieta  to  the  main 
land.  Swinh.  ii.  499 — 502. 

Monte  Asdrubale  {Italy).  The  round  hill  which  still  bears  this  name,  and 
rises  south  of  the  Metaurus,  about  three  miles  from  Frossombroni,  on  the  road  toTorli, 
v/as  the  scene  of  the  battle  between  Claudius  and  Asdrubal.  Eustace,  i.  289. 

Monte  Circello  (engraved  in  Miss  Knight's  Latium,  pi.  9).  It  is  supposed  to 
have  been  the  residence  of  Circe.  There  is  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  a little  eleva- 
tion, said  to  be  the  tomb  of  Elpenor,  one  of  the  followers  of  Ulysses,  whose  ghost 
appeared  to  him,  and  requested  him  to  bury  his  body.  p.  123. 

Monte  Vergine.  This  is  a convent  on  a mountain  hanging  over  Avilino.  This 
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mountain  was  sacred  to  the  Mother  of  the  Gods,  who  had  here  a sumptuous  temple, 
of  which  four  columns  of  Porturanta  marble  are  employed  in  the  present  fabric.  In 
the  Musaeum  of  the  Convent  is  preserved  a basso-relievo,  representing  a boy  with  a cor- 
nucopia, a serpent  twined  round  a fig-tree,  and  a tripod,  emblems  of  the  worship  of 
Cybele.  She  was  supposed  to  wander  through  the  woods  in  search  of  medicinal  herbs, 
for  the  cure  of  disorders  incident  to  little  children,  and  was  therefore  looked  upon  as 
the  universal  mother.  Atys,  the  High  Priest,  pronounced  oracles,  or  gave  out  prescrip- 
tions, from  a three-legged  stool.’  Tradition  says,  the  mountain  took  its  name  from  one 
Virginius,  or  Virgilius,  a great  necromancer,  who  had  a garden  full  of  medicinal 
herbs,  with  which  he  composed  his  magical  drugs.  There  is  still  a level  spot  of 
ground,  called  L’Orto  di  Virgilio,  and  the  mountain  abounds  with  vulnerary  plants. 
{Swinb.  i.  120.)  This  passage  is  especially  noticeable,  because  a Virgil  has  been  re- 
peatedly introduced  in  the  Middle  ages,  and  confounded  with  the  poet.  See  Fas- 
brokers  Brit.  Monach.  p.  339. 

Montmorillon  (in  Poitou.)  Here  is,  or  was,  a famous  Gaulish  Temple,  the  re- 
mains of  which  are  engraved  in  the  Supplement  to  Montfaucon,  ii.  b.  8,  c.  3.  The 
plan  is  octagonal ; on  the  ground  floor  is  a chamber,  with  an  elliptic  arch  : above  that 
is  a lofty  vaulted  room,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a shaft,  like  a well,  unroofed  to  the 
top.  The  roof  rises  from  the  side  walls,  far  above  the  dome.  The  external  aspect  is 
that  of  our  tall  octagon  turnpike  houses.  There  appears  to  me,  indeed,  ropm  to  doubt 
that  it  is  older  than  the  time  of  Dioclesian,  for  it  is  in  the  style  of  the  Cussy  column, 
but  there  are  over  the  left  gate  of  the  temple  eight  human  figures,  the  explanation  of 
which  I give  from  Borlase,  who  rejects  the  account  of  the  learned  father.  He  says, 
that  it  denotes  the  different  classes  through  which  the  Druids  passed,  until  they 
arrived  at  the  summit  of  their  dignity.  The  first,  a plain  priest’s  vestment,  girt  by  a 
surcingle,  is  distinguished  only  by  the  colour  and  shape,  without  any  ornaments,  from 
the  laity.  The  second,  a sash,  reaches  from  the  right  shoulder  across  the  body,  to  the 
bottom  of  the  garment.  The  third,  a broad  stream  or  facing,  like  a scarf,  is  crossed 
with  horizontal  stripes,  reaching  round  his  neck  and  to  the  bottom  of  his  cloathing, 
and  the  garment  so  edged  is  loose,  and  without  a surcingle.  The  fourth  has  no  ensign 
of  dignity,  but  of  place.  The  fifth  has  a large  sash  depending  from  his  right  shoulder 
across  the  body,  and  the  hinder  part  meets  the  fore-part  at  the  waist.  [Cornw.  102.) 
If  this  appropriation  be  just,  the  later  Druids  had  architectural  temples. 

Motya  (Sicily),  built  by  Hercules.  Only  a few  antique  stones  remain,  of  which 
the  modern  bastion,  likewise  in  ruins,  has  been  built.  Many  pieces  of  mat- 
toni  are  scattered  over  the  fields  ; some  fragments  of  Greek  vases  of  the  most  delicate 
workmanship,  and  on  a rough  stone  two  feet  high,  a Punick  inscription.  Denon  was 
also  presented  with  some  points  of  javelins  and  arrows  in  bronze.  Those  of  the  arrows 
were  triangular,  in  the  form  of  a lengthened  cone,  with  a beard  behind  each  angle, 
which  rendered  them  very  difficult  of  extraction.  Denon,  169,  170. 

Morit  (Turkey).  The  Khan,  half  way  between  Konak  and  More,  seems  to  stand 
upon  the  site  of  an  ancient  temple,  or  other  public  building,  there  being  fragments  of 
architecture  in  its  walls.  There  are  sarcophagi,  and  the  plan  of  the  ancient  Greek  city 
may  be  traced.  Its  chief  streets  and  temples,  and  other  public  buildings,  may  be 
clearly  distinguished,  and  long  colonnades  and  porticoes,  with  the  lower  parts  of  the 
columns  in  the  original  state.  IValpole,  ii.  237. 

Mundu.  An  ancient  city  ofMalwa  in  Hindoostan,said  to  have  contained, and  perhaps 
now  does,  many  monuments  of  ancient  magnificence. 
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Munychia,  or  Munychius  Portus,  one  of  the  three  ports  of  Athens.  There  stiU  re- 
main, near  the  coasts,  the  ruins  of  vaults,  columns,  walls,  and  relicks  of  the  foundation 
of  a temple,  perhaps  that  of  Diana,  tvhich  served  as  an  asylum  for  persons  in  debt. 
(Enc.)  Chandler  (208)  only  notes  that  it  was  once  enclosed  by  a wall  of  excellent 
masonry,  and  that  the  remains  are  fragments  of  a marble  column. 

MusauiNi^  CoLONiA  {Africa,  now  Temondfuse),  Traces  of  a Cothon  (artificial 
harbour),  and  heaps  of  ruins.  Shaw,  35. 

Mustapha  Bey  (in  the  district  of  Zetoun,  Greece}.  Ancient  sepulchres  Dodw 
ii.  491- 

Musti  {Seed f Abdel  Abbas,  below  Lorbiis,  and  Tubersoke,  Africa).  Remains  of 
a beautiful  arch,  in  honour  of  Augustus.  Shaw,Q^. 

Mycena  Kalis  (Turkey).  Ruins  of  walls,  very  thick,  consisting  of  large  pebbles, 
imbedded  in  mortar.  Clarke,  \'m.  71. 

Mycen^:  (Greece).  This  is  one  of  those  extraordinary  remains  of  early  antiquity 
which  require  copious  accounts.  The  chief  objects  are  (1),  The  Treasury  of  Atreus, 
(2)  The  Citadel,  (3)  The  Gate  of  the  Lions,  (4)  The  Tomb  of  the  Atrides. 

Mycenae,  the  modern  Carvathi  (Archceol.  Libr.  i.  S5)-  Sir  William  Cell,  the  mos^ 
minute  inspector  of  the  remains,  thus  introduces  the  subject.  ‘^A  stranger,  who  does 
not  take  a guide  from  Krabata,  may  easily  find  the  Acropolis  of  Mycenae,  by  following 
the  little  water-duct  which  supplies  the  villages,  and  which  passes  over  the  Treasury 
of  Atreus,  and  near  the  Gate  of  the  Lions.  Ascending  by  this  route,  in  about  nine 
minutes  a ruined  chapel  is  seen,  situated  on  a hillock  or  tumulus,  on  the  right  of  the  patb. 
In  it  there  is  a piece  of  red  marble,  with  a very  decorative  sculpture,  representing  the 
honey-suckle  or  lotus,  an  ornament  afterwards  improved  and  used  in  the  lonick  order. 
On  the  same  marble  are  sculptured  spiral  lines,  which  were  much  affected  as  a decora- 
tion at  Mycenae.  The  citadels  of  Nauplia  and  Argos  are  both  seen  from  this  spot. 
In  the  bed  of  the  torrent  below  are  the  ruins,  either  of  a bridge  or  of  an  opening  in  the 
wall  of  a city  for  the  passage  of  the  torrent.  This  has  not  been  arched,  but  was  formed 
of  projecting  stones,  and  is  of  very  remote  antiquity.  The  remains  of  bridges  are  very 
rare  in  Greece.  Every  thing  at  Mycenae  is  of  the  most  remote  date,  for  the  city  was 
destroyed  and  dilapidated  by  the  Argives,  soon  after  the  Persian  invasion  (Strabo), 
about  466  years  before  Christ,  and  after  about  913  years  from  its  foundation  by  Perseus. 

Still  pursuing  the  water-course,  a long  line  of  rocks  may  be  observed,  running  in  a 
right  line,  nearly  North  and  South,  upon  the  brow  of  the  hill,  ending  near  the  chapel. 
The  walls  of  the  town  probably  ran  upon  this  ridge,  which  has  been  cut  by  art,  and  has 
the  track  of  a gate  near  the  centre.  The  water-course  next  passes  over  a tumulus, 
which  is  upon  the  top  of  the  Treasury  of  Atreus. 

(1)  The  Treasury  of  Atreus. — The  town,  which  was  of  considerable  extent,  covered 
the  whole  of  the  slope  down  to  the  torrent,  and  the  opposite  ascent  to  the  citadel.  The 
entrance  of  the  treasury  is  a little  lower  down  the  hill ; two  parallel  walls,  20  ft.  6 in. 
asunder,  project  from  the  portal  above,  with  a triangular  opening,  which  is  usual  in 
the  edifices  of  this  city.  The  place  was  probably  once  covered  by  a sculptured  stone. 
The  front  appears  to  have  been  cased  with  green  and  red  marble ; and  spiral  and  circular 
ornaments.  Near  the  door  is  to  be  seen  a semicircular  pilaster  and  its  capital,  very 
curiously  carved  in  spiral  and  zigzag  lines.  The  leaves,  which  are  the  lowest  ornament, 
are  exactly  similar  to  those  represented  by  Norden  in  his  View  of  the  Palace  of  Mem- 
non.  In  the  architrave  are  holes,  into  which  bronze  nails  have  been  inserted  to  sup- 
port some  ornament.  The  portal  is  nearly  10  feet  wide,  and  diminishes  in  breadth 
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from  the  foundation  upwards.  It  is  about  20  feet  high.  In  the  entrance,  and  all  over 
the  walls  of  the  chamber,  brass  nails,  at  regular  distances,  have  been  very  strongly 
fastened  into  the  stone.  These  nails  consist  of  a mixture  of  copper  and  tin,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  88  to  12.  The  passage  to  the  chamber  is  l8  feet  deep.  It  is  covered  with 
two  stones,  one  of  enormous  magnitude,  being  27  ft.  long,  16  broad,  and  about  4 thick. 
The  apartment  itself,  of  a circular  dome,  in  shape  like  a bee-hive,  47ft.  6 inch,  diameter, 
and  about  50  in  height.  This  dome  is  not  composed  of  stones,  which  form  part  of  the 
radii  of  a circle,  as  in  an  arch,  but  is  constructed  with  horizontal  courses,  the  inside  of 
each  stone  being  carved  in  such  a manner  that  the  whole  has  the  appearance  of  a regular 
vault.  Though  a stone  is  now  wanting  near  the  top,  the  roof  seems  to  be  in  no  danger 
of  falling. 

[Vaults  of  this  construction  are  to  be  found  among  the  ruins  of  the  aneient  cities  of 
Sicily.  About  three  miles  from  Noto,  in  the  district  of  Falconara  (a  peninsula,  covered 
with  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  of  Megara),  in  a place  called  the  citadel,  are  buildings 
covered  with  large  stones,  placed  horizontally,  and  having,  like  this  of  Mycenae,  inter- 
nally the  appearance  of  a dome.  The  buildings  are  not  more  than  26  feet  in  diameter. 
They  have  been  in  modern  times  used  as  chapels,  which  made  Houel,  who  gives  an  ac- 
count of  these  edifices,  suppose  that  they  were  not  of  remote  antiquity,  but  his  drawing 
shows  that  they  were  exactly  similar  to  that  of  the  Treasury  of  Atreus.  The  external 
figure  is  square,  but  the  roofs  are  circular.  The  singularity  is,  that  there  is  a hole 
above  each  door  in  the  Grecian  Treasury,  and  the  same  is  remarked  by  Houel  in  the 
Sicilian  ruins.  The  place  was  fortified  with  rough  blocks,  in  the  most  ancient  mannerj 
which  Houel  makes  the  work  of  the  Suali.  There  are  many  sepulchres  in  the  rock,  as 
w'ell  as  circular  magazines  near  the  ruins.  The  same  author  found,  on  the  road  from 
Militello  to  Vizzini,  among  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city,  a square  chamber  indeed, 
which  was  a second  apartment,  covered  with  a vault,  the  stones  of  which  were  all  placed 
horizontally,  and,  as  he  says,  ill-hewn  and  ill-constructed,  though  of  great  magnitude. 
It  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  great  magazines  of  corn  at  Agrigentum,  are  of  exactly  the 
same  shape,  but  are  cut  in  the  rock.  At  Mycenae,  on  the  right,  a door  is  seen,  which  has 
been  secured  by  strong  bolts,  diminishing  from  4 ft.  g in.  to  4 ft.  6 in.,  and  which  is  the 
entrance  into  an  inner  chamber  27  ft.  long  and  20  broad.  This  door  has  also  a triangular 
opening  above  the  architrave.  Pausanias  mentions  this  edifice.  This  building  has  not  the 
smallest  traces  of  holes  for  bolts,  nor  sockets  for  hinges,  at  the  great  entrance.  The 
first  chamber  might  have  been  both  a temple  and  a tomb.  So  the  chamber  of  Danae, 
at  Argos,  and  the  inner  apartment  a Treasury,  like  this,  has  been  secured  by  strong  bars. 
Perhaps  the  holes  in  the  great  architrave  might  have  held  nails,  which  supported  a cur- 
tain or  veil.  Pausanias  says,  the  Treasury  of  Minyas  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  Greece, 
a work  not  yielding  in  magnificence  to  any  of  those  in  other  countries.  It  is  thus  con- 
structed. The  walls  are  all  of  stone;  the  building  is  of  a circular  form  ; the  roof  is 
not  very  much  pointed.  They  say  that  the  parts  of  the  edifice  are  proportioned  to 
each  other,  even  to  the  highest  stone.  This  passage,  and  the  present  existence  of  the 
edifice,  which  he  describes  at  Orchomenos,  exactly  similar  to  that  at  Mycenae,  suf- 
ficiently proves  that  the  building  at  Krabata  is  what  the  Greeks  called  a Treasury. 
Both  Orchomenos  and  Mycenae  were  famous  for  opulence  {Odyss.  iii,  305>  and  speech 
of  Achilles  in  the  Iliad).  The  brass  nails,  which  are  placed  at  regular  distances 
throughout  the  interior,  have  not  heads,  which  might  have  served  for  ornament.  They 
consist  ot  88  parts  of  copper,  and  12  of  tin.  They  must  have  served  to  fasten  plates  of 
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the  same  metal  to  the  wall,  and  the  seeming  fables  of  brazen  chambers  and  brazen 
temples  may  be  easily  explained  by  such  a circumstance. 

]3aniie  was  confined  in  a similar  apartment,  as  may  be  proved  by  the  description 
given  of  her  chamber  at  Argos.  The  Thalamoi  of  the  daughters  of  Proetus,  at  Tiryns, 
were  probably  of  the  same  species.  Treasuries  were  also  used  as  prisons,  a circumstance 
which  is  mentioned  by  Plutarch  (inPhilopcemen) ; and  Homer,  in  the  Odyssey,  seems  to 
have  the  same  allusion  with  regard  to  a brazen  chamber  there  mentioned.  There  was 
a very  ancient  Temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  said  to  have  been  built  by  bees,  but  this  was 
probably  an  allusion  to  the  form  of  the  hive,  like  this  edifice  at  Mycenae.  This  was 
secured  by  one  bolt  of  brass,  an  idea  which  must  have  arisen  from  the  plates  of  that 
metal,  with  which  it  was  covered.  Gell,  30.  33.  Mr.  Walpole  says  (i.  556,  557) 
that  the  Thesauri  of  the  Greeks  were  places  formed  or  excavated  under  temples,  like 
the  Roman  Favissoe,  cells,  granaries.] 

On  the  outside  of  the  Treasury  is  a tumulus  of  earth,  which  was  probably  much 
higher  than  it  is  at  present.  If  this  was  ever  used  as  a place  of  sepulture,  it  was  on  this 
tumulus  that  Electra  made  the  libation  of  milk  in  honour  of  Agamemnon.  (See  Electra 
of  Sophocles.  Speech  of  Chrysothemes  ap^aiov  ra(pou  KoT^covriS’  aKpas-  The  sepulchre 
of  Minyas  is  mentioned  by  Pausanias  immediately  after  his  Treasury.)  GelVs  Argolis, 
30 — 34.  Thus  Sir  Wm.  Gell.  Mr.  Dodwell  says,  some  columns  of  rosso-antico, 
covered  with  spiral  ornaments,  and  a columnar  pilaster  and  its  bases,  are  seen  amongst 
the  ruins  near  the  gate,  which  may  have  been  placed  as  a sepulchral  stel^  in  the  middle 
of  the  triangular  cavity,  and  the  sides  filled  with  other  ornamental  or  allegorical  subjects. 
The  pilaster  and  its  base  are  of  a soft  green  stone,  singularly  enriched  with  spiral  and 
zigzag  ornaments,  of  an  Egyptian  rather  than  of  a Grecian  character  ; indeed  the  whole 
edifice  has  so  much  the  appearance  of  Egyptian  origin,  that  it  was  very  probably  con- 
structed bv  the  colony  of  the  Belides,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Inachdae  from  the  Argo- 
lick  territory.  All  the  remains  of  Mycenae,  even  the  sculptured  ornaments  which  are 
scattered  about  the  ruins,  have  an  Egyptian  character.  The  gate  of  the  Lions  may  also 
owe  its  origin  to  the  same  people.  The  walls  alone  of  the  Acropolis  seem  to  have  been 
elevated  by  another  race.  Mr.  Dodwell  then  gives  (p.  232)  plates  of  these  mouldings, 
&c.  and  then  adds  the  dimensions,  which  have  been  before  given  from  Sir  Wm.  Gell. 
The  specifick  gravity  of  the  lintel  of  the  door  must,  he  says,  be  about  133  tons  1 No 
masses,  except  those  of  Egypt  and  Balbec,  can  be  compared  with  this  gigantick  stone. 
It  is  probable  that  it  was  also  a tomb  as  well  as  a treasury,  and  perhaps  a temple  also. 
All  these  subterraneous  chambers  in  Greece,  Italy,  and  Sardinia,  were  no  doubt  the 
primitive  cryptae  or  sepulchres  of  great  persons,  in  the  most  remote  periods  of  antiquity. 
They  are  constructed  upon  the  principles  to  which  they  have  a considerable  approxi- 
mation, ii.  231 — 234.  [The  Treasury  at  Messina,  in  which  Philopoemen  was  immured, 
was  probably  of  a similar  kind  with  this  at  Mycenae.  Livy  says,  Admonent  deinde 
quidam  esse  thesaurum  publicum  sub  terra  saxo  quadrato  septum ; eo  vinctus  demeti- 
tur,  et  saxum  ingens  quo  operitur,  Machind  superimpositum  est,  b.  39.  c.  5.  Dodiv.  ii. 
234.  Thus  it  appears  that  the  ancients  w'orked  these  vast  masses  by  engines.]  Dr. 
Clarke  says  (vi.  596 — 501)  that  the  pretended  Treasury  of  Atreus  is  supposed  to  be 
the  Heroum  of  Perseus,  the  founder  of  the  city,  or  the  Tomb  of  Agamemnon.  To 
proceed  with  Sir  Wm.  Gell  : Specimens,  he  says,  of  the  sculptured  work  mentioned, 
may  be  seen  in  the  Earl  of  Elgin’s  collection.  He  then  proceeds  thus,  “This  is  per- 
haps the  only  gateway,  in  very  early  times,  where  the  antepagments  do  not  consist  of 
separate  and  appropriate  stones,  but  are  merely  the  common  blocks  of  the  wall,  cut 
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into  three  receding  faces.  The  earth  on  the  sides  of  the  passage  to  the  door,  conceals 
some  of  the  wall  to  the  right  and  left.  On  the  ground  is  seen  the  capital  of  a column, 
or  rather  semircular  pilaster.  This  is  of  coarsegrained  marble,  as  is  the  pilaster  itself, 
which  now  lies  half-buried  in  the  entrance.  It  is  covered  with  zigzag  and  spiral  orna- 
ments, exactly  like  the  capital,  which  is  seen  more  fully  detailed  in  the  miscellaneous 
plate  [pi.  7]-  If  is  ^ very  curious  fact  that  the  Temples  of  Egypt  seem  like  the 
Treasury  to  have  been  without  doors.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  jambs,  however,  in 
some  of  the  portals,  holes,  intended  to  receive  some  sort  of  cylindrical  bar,  may  be  ob- 
served, and,  lower  down,  other  holes,  by  which  a door,  as  a fulcrum,  might  be  occa- 
sionally fastened  (Hamilton's  Egyptiaca^p.  goj.  It  is  rather  to  be  supposed  that  the 
bar  of  the  top  supported  a veil,  and  that  other  bars  were  placed  across  the  curtain  to 
prevent  the  wind  from  rendering  it  useless,  a practice  still  common  in  the  East. 
Norden  discovered  in  Egypt,  near  the  old  part  of  Alexandria,  an  edifice  much  resem- 
bling the  Treasury,  which  he  calls  a subterraneous  Temple.  The  form  is  circular,  and 
the  roof  vaulted  above  the  portal.  It  has  a winged  ball.  To  the  North  of  this 
Treasury  several  indications  of  the  plans  of  houses  may  be  observed.  They  are  spots 
so  completely  covered  with  stones,  that  the  plough  cannot  pass  through  them,  and 
thus  they  retain  their  original  shape.  ArgoUs,  I45 — 147. 

Citadel.  From  the  entrance  of  the  Treasury  the  Citadel  may  be  perceived,  having 
the  appearance  of  a mural  crown  (as  mentioned  by  Nonnus,  b.  41.  o-rejajtxarj  Tei-)(_io€vn 
TTcpi  §co^€i<ra  MvKr]vrjS'  kokT^cottcov  KoLvov€(r(ri.  Gell,  34.) — Following  the  Water-course,  the 
Gate  of  the  Lions  will  soon  be  visible  on  the  right.  In  the  hollow,  between  the 
Treasury  and  the  hill  of  the  Citadel,  there  was  probably  a street,  terminated  by  a gate 
towards  the  bed  of  the  torrent.  At  the  upper  end  of  this  hollow  is  a hillock,  either  a 
tumulus  or  the  covering  of  another  chamber  like  the  Treasury.  There  were,  within 
the  city  of  M}^cenae,  the  Tombs  of  Agamemnon  and  of  his  Charioteer  Eurymedon  ; 
also  that  of  Teledamus  and  Pelops,  with  that  of  Electra.  That  of  Clytemnestra  and 
Egysthus  was  within  the  walls,  and  at  a little  distance  from  them.  The  Treasury  seems 
to  have  been  made  one  of  these  tombs.  Archoeol.  Lihr.  i.  35.  From  this  tumulus,  the 
situation  of  the  great  gate  of  the  Citadel  will  be  perceived.  When  opposite  to  it,  in 
examining  the  descent  of  the  hill  to  the  left,  another  circular  edifice,  like  the  Treasury, 
may  be  discovered,  but  the  roof  has  fallen  in  as  far  as  the  great  stone  above  the  gate, 
leaving  a large  circular  hollow.  The  portal  is  entire,  and  is  about  eight  feet  wide  and 
fourteen  feet  deep.  One  of  the  stones  in  the  side  wall  is  of  that  length.  The  archi- 
trave is  about  ten  feet  long.  The  walls  of  the  citadel  are  very  curious,  being  evidently 
of  the  same  date  with  those  of  Tirynthus.  Gell,  35.  Euripides,  Hercules  Fu- 
rens,  and  Iphigenia  in  Antis,)  calls  it  KTKAI2HEIAN  HOAIN.  See  too,  Homer 
II.  B.  ii.  He  says,  that  Mycenee,  Tiryns,  &c.  were  fortified  before  the  Trojan  war. 
Apollodorus,  B.  ii.,  says  that  Perseus  fortified  Tiryns,  Mydeia,  and  Mycenae.  To 
the  South  of  the  Gate  of  the  Lions  (of  which  distinctly)  the  wall  of  the  Citadel  is 
much  ruined.  In  one  part,  something  like  a tower  is  visible,  which  being  perpendi- 
cular, while  the  curtain  inclines  a little  inward  from  its  base,  there  remains  a projection 
at  the  top,  sufficient  to  enable  an  archer  to  defend  the  wall  below.  The  blocks  of  the 
superstructure  are  in  general  of  great  size,  while  those  of  the  foundation  are  much 
smaller.  This  is  observable  in  almost  all  the  very  early  fortifications  of  Greece. 
Except  the  gates,  the  whole  circuit  of  the  citadel  is  built  of  rough  masses  of  rock,  but 
though  rough,  they  are  even  yet  sometimes  found  very  nicely  adjusted  and  fitted  to 
each  other,  though  the  smaller  stones,  which  filled  up  the  interstices,  have  entirely  dis- 
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appeared.  This  style  of  building  has  usually  been  termed  Cyclopean,  and  it  certainly 
appears  that  the  walls  of  the  most  ancient  cities  of  the  Peloponnesus,  whether  attributed 
to  the  Cyclopes  or  not,  were  of  this  construction.  Tiryns,  and  indeed  Mycenae,  differ 
from  the  rest  in  the  galleries  and  gates,  so  that  perhaps  the  ponderous  method  which 
so  much  resembles  the  style  of  the  Egyptians,  and  of  which  the  Gate  of  the  Lions  is  the 
best  specimen  in  Europe,  is  the  real  Cyclopean,  while  the  remainder  of  the  circuit 
was  erected  by  the  natives.  These  fortifications  were  reputed  to  be  impregnable  in 
ancient  times,  for  when  the  Argives  were  unable  to  destroy  the  walls  of  Mycenae,  on 
account  of  their  extraordinary  strength,  being  like  those  of  Tiryns  the  work  of  the 
Cyclopes,  the  inhabitants  were  forced  by  famine  to  abandon  the  city.  Some  went  to 
Cleonae,  many  into  Macedonia,  and  the  remainder  to  Cerynea  in  Achaia.  At  an 
angle  of  the  fortress,  on  the  South,  overlooking  the  ravine  and  torrent,  is  a great  quan- 
tity of  broken  pottery,  in  black  varnish  and  white,  with  spiral  lines  of  a brown  colour, 
which  seem  to  have  been  the  favourite  ornament  at  Mycenje.  The  Southern  rampart 
of  the  citadel  follows  the  natural  irregularities  of  the  precipice.  At  the  Eastern  point 
the  hill  is  attached  by  a narrow  Isthmus  to  the  mountain.  On  the  Isthmus  is  a 
fountain  of  late  date.  On  the  Northern  side  is  the  declivity.  It  is  also  very  steep,  and 
there  is  a gate,  which  consists  of  two  stones,  covered  by  a third.  The  opening  is  6 ft. 
11  in.  wide  at  the  bottom,  and  5 ft.  4 in.  at  the  top.  Above  the  architrave  is  a large 
stone,  approaching  the  form  of  a triangle,  which,  with  the  ruin,  is  about  14  feet  high. 
The  gates  folded,  and  were  secured  by  bars.  The  access  to  this  entrance  was  by  an 
artificial  terrace,  which  was  completely  commanded  by  the  wall,  A curtain,  nearly  in 
a right  line,  extends  from  this  gate  to  that  of  the  Lions,  and  it  is  very  probable  that 
certain  holes  in  the  earth  above  this  wall,  which  are  shown  by  the  natives  as  cisterns, 
are  actually  covered  with  galleries,  similar  to  that  of  Tirynthus.  After  entering  the 
Gate  of  the  Lions,  there  was  a road,  commanded  by  a wall,  which  traversed  the  hill 
almost  to  the  opposite  side  before  it  turned  to  the  summit,  so  that  the  place  was  de- 
fended by  at  least  a triple  enclosure.  (Gell,  40 — 42.j  Mr.  Hamilton  says,  “ There 
are  the  remains  of  two  terraces,  supported  by  the  same  species  of  masonr}%  on  the  slope 
of  the  hill,  the  summit  of  which  formed  the  citadel,  so  that  it  was  defended  by  a 
quadruple  enceinte.  Archceologia,  xv.  32 1.  Mr.  Dod well’s  illustrative  remarks  are 
important.  The  Citadel  of  Mycenae,  he  says,  is  never  mentioned  under  the  appella- 
tion of  Acropolis  by  ancient  authors.  It  is  frequently  called  Ampa.  by  Sophocles,  which 
signifies  nothing  more  than  residence,  similar  to  the  Ha^pov  and  OujxeATj,  and  other 
poetical  denominations,  which  are  intended  as  synonyms.  This  silence  [Strabo  does 
not  mention  it.  E.]  concerning  the  Acropolis  of  Mycenae,  has  induced  some  learned 
men,  who  have  not  however  been  on  the  spot,  to  imagine  that  the  city  was  centered 
within  the  narrow  limits  of  these  walls,  which  constituted  the  Acropolis  alone.  The 
actual  survey,  however,  of  the  extreme  smallness  of  this  enclosure  will  immediately 
destroy  such  a supposition.  The  single  palace  of  the  Atridae,  and  a temple  or  two, 
allowing  them  only  moderate  proportions,  would  occupy  the  whole  space,  without 
leaving  any  room  for  the  inhabitants,  or  the  evpuayeiu,  wide  streets  of  Homer,  which 
adorned  the  wealthy  city  of  Mycenae  with  its  well-built  and  heavenly  walls  ; nor  would 
the  Argives  so  peremptorily  have  insisted  upon  the  destruction  of  the  city  and  its  in- 
habitants, if  it  had  consisted  solely  of  the  solitary  rock  upon  which  the  Acropolis  was 
erected.  The  walls  of  the  city  extended  considerably  beyond  the  subterraneous  cham- 
bers towards  the  plain,  and  there  may  still  be  traced  in  many  places,  besides  some 
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well-built  foundations  of  other  edifices,  many  heaps  of  small  stones,  and  tiles,  the 
remains  of  the  houses.  The  outer  enclosure  or  walls  of  the  city  were  apparently  less 
ancient  than  those  of  the  fortress,  and  those  appear  to  have  been  destroyed  by  the 
Argives,  and  the  stones  removed,  and  the  same  was  done  with  regard  to  the  town  of 
Tiryns.  Greece,  ii.  236,  237. 


Gate  of  the  Lions  (see  the  wood-cut).  This  gate  is  mentioned  by  Pausanias,  who 
says,  “ some  part  of  the  circuit  of  the  walls  of  Mycenas  remain,  as  w’ell  as  a gate,  over 
which  are  lions.  They  are  said  to  be  the  work  of  the  Cyclops,  who  built  the  walls  of 
Tiryns  for  Proetus  {Corinthiaca,  p.  59.  Gelt,  35).  This  gate  is  situated  at  the  end 
of  a recess,  about  50  feet  deep,  commanded  by  projections  of  the  wall,  which,  in  this 
part,  is  composed  of  rough  blocks  of  squared  stones,  but  they  are  often  placed  exactly 
one  above  another,  so  that  the  joints  of  three  or  four  courses  are  precisely  in  one 
perpendicular  line,  which  gives  a strange  and  barbarous  appearance  to  the  whole. 
The  architrave  consists  of  a single  stone,  15  feet  long  and  4 ft.  4 in.  high.  The 
triangular  stone,  on  which  the  lions  are  sculptured,  is  11  ft.  6 in.  long,  9 ft.  8 inch, 
high,  and  2 feet  in  thickness.  The  sockets,  about  3 inches  in  diameter,  which  served 
for  the  insertion  of  the  pivots,  on  which  the  gates  turned,  are  visible  in  the  lower 
surface  of  the  architrave.  The  gates  folded  and  were  secured  by  bars.  Perhaps  the 
portal  might  be  13  or  14  feet  high,  if  the  soil  were  removed.  There  is  an  opening, 
like  a window  on  the  left  of  the  gate,  but  the  stone  which  once  filled  it  is  now  lying 
below.  Gell,  36. 

The  Lions,  or  more  properly  Lionesses  of  Mycenae,  are  the  only  existing  specimens 
of  the  sculpture  of  the  heroick  ages,  and  they  are  worthy  of  particular  attention.  It 
is  remarkable  that  they  have  not  the  tails  of  lions,  a circumstance  observable  in  the 
sculptures  of  Persepolis,  where  animals  very  like  those  of  Mycenae  are  represented, 
as  well  as  lions,  who  have  the  tails  natural  to  their  species.  They  are  not  highly 
relieved,  but  the  feet  are  well  indicated.  The  heads  are  imperfect,  so  that  it  cannot 
be  known  which  way  they  turned,  or  whether  they  were  seen  in  front.  The  Lions 
have  the  appearance  of  the  supporters  of  an  armorial  shield,  the  fore-paws  being 
placed  on  a projecting  remnant,  while  the  hinder  feet  rest  upon  the  architrave  of 
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the  gate.  Between  them  is  a semicircular  pillar,  which  might  be  called  Dorick,  but 
it  diminishes  from  the  capital  to  the  base,  which  consists  of  a double  torus.  The 
echinus  of  the  capital  is  ornamented  with  three  annulets,  at  some  distance  from  each 
other.  The  abacus  is  that  of  the  Dorick  order.  It  supports  four  balls  or  circjes, 
which  are  again  surmounted  by  a second  abacus,  similar  to  the  first.  Sir  W.  Gell 
thinks  that  as  the  Cyclopes  were  worshippers  of  the  sun,  fire,  and  Vulcan,  and  as 
Cambyses  introduced  artists  from  Egypt  to  adorn  his  palace  of  Persepolis,  that  the 
lion  being  the  symbol  of  Mithras,  the  ball  of  the  sun,  the  spirals  of  water,  and  the 
triangle,  a mysterious  Egyptian  figure,  that  the  lions  had  an  allegorical  meaning,  and 

might  be  the  national  symbols.  Gell,  35 — 40. 

Mr.  Dodwell,  after  matter,  which  assimilates  the  above  details,  says,  ‘‘  the  con- 
struction of  the  lateral  walls  is  nearly  regular,  differing  from  those  which  constitute 
the  peribolus  of  the  Acropolis,  where  are  irregular  polygons.  They  are  of  the  hard 
breccia,  which  was  excavated  on  the  spot,  but  the  block  of  the  lions  is  of  the  same 
green  marble  as  the  columnar  pilaster,  which  is  near  the  Treasury  of  Atreus,  and 
which  resembles  in  its  appearance  the  green  basalt  of  Egypt.  These  curious  pieces 
of  sculpture,  which  are  probably  the  most  ancient  in  Greece,  represent,  in  bas-relief,  a 
column  between  two  Egyptian  lions.”  Mr.  D.  then  mentions  the  supposed  mystical 
signification,  nearly  as  in  Sir  W.  Gell,  of  the  figures,  and  then  proceeds  thus.  Phis 
species  of  adoration  was  probably  introduced  into  Argolis  by  the  early  Egyptian 
colonies,  and  even  the  sculptured  stone  itself  may  have  been  brought  from  the 
country' of  the  Nile,  as  the  auspicious  palladium  and  tutelary  preservative  of  the 
recent  emigrants.  The  lions  are  sculptured  in  the  Egyptian  style,  and  resemble 
those  which  are  depicted  in  the  most  ancient  ceramick  vases  found  in  Greece.  Their 
tails  are  not  broad  and  bushy,  but  narrow,  and  resembling  those  which  are  seen  on 
the  most  ancient  ceramick  vases  found  in  Greece.  One  of  the  lions,  which  is  before 
the  arsenal  at  Venice,  and  which  was  brought  from  Athens,  and  another  which 
still  remains  near  Cape  Zoster  in  Attica,  and  others,  which  are  represented  in  the 
Perugian  bronzes,  are  of  the  same  form.  The  figure  of  the  lion  was  an  emblem  of 
force  and  courage,  and  it  is  frequently  placed  upon  sepulchres,  where  any  battle  had 
taken  place,  as  at  the  pass  of  Thermopylae,  and  on  the  tombs  of  the  Thebans  in  the 

plain  of  Chaeronea.  ii.  239,  240.  • • 

Mr.  Hughes  (Travels,  i.  230)  gives  an  opinion  concerning  the  signification  of  the 
lions,  fully  as  proba.ble  as  that  of  the  preceding  writers.  T.he  lions,  he  thinks, 
were  placed  there  as  the  designation  of  a watch  or  guard.  Indeed  this  is  the 
very  reason  given  by  Valerian  for  the  appearance  of  lions  over  the  identical  gate  in 
question.  For  the  same  cause,  images  of  dogs  in  silver  and  gold  adorned  the  threshold 

of  the  palace  of  Alcinous.  Od.  ii.  91-  u u • i 

Dr.  Clarke  presumes,  that  the  courts  of  judicature  and  markets  were  held  in  the 

recesses  before  these  gates.  Encycloped.  of  Antiquities,  i.  p.  6.  [To  me,  the  lions 
and  sculptured  capitals,  though  ancient,  seem  of  subsequent  introduction  to  the 
original  foundation  of  the  Acropolis.  At  all  events,  they  must  be  older  than  the 
destruction  of  the  city,  in  the  78th  Olympiad,  about  468  B C.  It  is  unpossible,  in 
my  mind,  to  reconcile  the  appearance  of  sculpture  with  the  utter  absence  or  all 

architectural  embellishment.  F.]  , n /••  \ • u-  ui.r 

The  back  part  of  the  Lion  Gate,  continues  Mr.  Dodwell  (11.  240,  241),  is  highly 

interesting,  inasmuch  as  it  exhibits  two  styles  of  construction,  differing  totally  trom 
each  other.  That  side,  which  is  towards  the  plain  of  Argos,  is  of  the  rough  Cyclo- 
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pean  masonry,  while  the  other  side  is  regularly  constructed  like  the  front  of  the  gate, 
and  the  two  lateral  walls,  which  diverge  from  it.  It  would  appear,  that  the  gate  had 
been  made  some  time  after  the  original  Cyclopean  structure;  " but,”  says  Mr.  Dod- 
well,  “ I hazard  this  only  as  a probable  conjecture  without  presuming  to  decide 
whether  the  regular,  as  well  as  the  irregular  or  polygonal  construction,  were  not  some- 
times employed  at  the  same  period.  There  are  no  reasons  for  doubting,  that  while 
the  walls  of  fortresses  and  strong  places  were  composed  of  Cyclopean  masonry,  the 
temples,  sepulchres,  and  sacred  edifices  were  formed  of  a more  regular  construction,  as 
the  former  were  principally  adapted  to  resist  the  impulses  of  warlike  engines,  while 
the  sanctuaries  of  the  gods,  and  the  repositories  of  the  dead,  were  regarded  hy  enemies, 
with  even  reverential  awe.  A magnificent  wall,  composed  of  irregular  polygons, 
closely  united  and  carefully  smoothed,  supports  the  terrace,  on  which  the  Gate  of  the 
Lions  is  situated,  that  which  faces  the  Treasury  of  Atreus.  The  Acropolis  of  Mycenae 
is  a long  irregular  triangle,  standing  nearly  E.  and  W.  The  walls  follow  the  sinu- 
osities of  the  rock,  and  are  mostly  composed  of  the  second  style  of  well-joined 
polygons,  although  the  rough  construction  is  occasionally  seen.  It  is  not  fortified 
with  towers.  On  the  north  side  is  a small  gate,  with  its  lintel  still  entire.  The 
structure  is  so  disposed,  that  those  who  entered  it  would  have  their  left  arm,  which 
was  guarded  by  the  shield,  on  the  side  of  the  Acropolis,  a deviation  from  the  general 
rule.  The  grooves  for  the  bolts  in  the  jambs  of  the  door  are  square,  and  of  large 
dimensions.  Not  far  from  this,  towards  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Acropolis,  is 
another  gate  of  a pointed  form,  almost  concealed  by  stones  and  earth,  by  the  removal 
of  which  Mr.  Dodwell  ascertained  its  shape.  It  fully  merits  the  trouble  of  an 
excavation.  The  traces  within  the  Acropolis  are  few  and  imperfect.  There  is  a 
circular  chamber  excavated  in  the  rock,  winding  towards  the  bottom,  and  of  the 
same  form  as  the  tower  of  Atreus.  It  was  probably  a cistern.  There  was  anciently 
a bridge  over  the  ravine,  which  divides  the  Acropolis  from  a neighbouring  hill.  One 
of  the  side  walls  still  remains,  consisting  of  well-joined  polygons.  The  Fount  of 
Perseus  rises  a few  hundred  yards  to  the  N.E.  of  the  Acropolis,  and  immediately  after 
issuing  from  the  rock,  forms  a small  clear  stream  of  excellent  water,  with  which  Mycenae 
was  anciently  supplied.  The  only  architectural  fragments  which  Mr.  D.  observed, 
at  Mycenae,  belonged  to  a Grecian  order,  with  half  of  a triglyph,  in  a soft  yellow 
stone,  which  measured  ten  inches  in  breadth.  The  other  half  of  the  triglyph  was 
upon  a separate  stone,  and  the  whole  measured  twenty  inches  in  breadth.  This  frag- 
ment is  in  a small  church  not  far  from  the  Treasury  of  Atreus.  Dodw.  ii.  240,  seq. 

Inferior  remains,  8^c.  Upon  the  slope  of  the  hill,  between  the  Treasury  of  Atreus 
and  the  plain  of  Argos,  to  the  westward,  several  ruins  may  be  observed,  which  may 
have  been  inclosed  in  the  city,  in  its  most  fl^ourishing  state  before  the  return  of  the 
Heraclidae,  or  have  formed  part  of  the  Necropolis  of  Mycenae.  In  the  bed  of  the 
torrent,  which  runs  below  the  second  tower,  is  one  of  these  foundations ; lower  down 
is  another,  whence,  turning  southward  over  a point  of  the  hill,  is  the  half-buried  gate 
[before  described].  Towards  Krabata,  a second  gate  and  a well  with  ancient  foun- 
dations, may  be  seen  (Gell,  4^).  Pausanias  says,  that  .®gysthus  and  Clytemnestra 
were  interred  beyond  the  walls,  as  being  unworthy  of  having  their  sepulchres  within 
the  city,  where  the  remains  of  Agamemnon  were  deposited.  Mr.  Dodwell  found  the 
remains  of  three  circular  chambers  or  treasuries,  which  are  entirely  dilapidated,  with 
the  exception  of  the  doors,  which  still  have  their  lintels.  Pausanias  further  mentions 
five  tombs  at  Mycenae.  Amongst  the  ruins  are  some  heaps,  which  probably  contain 
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sepulchral  chambers,  and  there  is  no  place  in  Greece,  where  a regular  and  extensive 
plan  of  excavation  might  be  prosecuted  w'ith  more  probable  advantage.  Ceramic 
vases  would  be  discovered  in  great  quantity,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  numerous 
fragments  which  are  seen  scattered  on  all  sides.  They  are  generally  of  a coarse 
earth  ; and  the  spiral  and  zigzag  ornament,  which  is  sculptured  on  the  marbles  near 
the  Treasury  of  Atreus,  is  observed  in  most  of  the  fictile  fragments.  These  ornaments 
are  generally  painted  black,  upon  a yellow  ground.  No  coins  of  Mycenee  have  been 
found  (Dodw.  ii.  238).  Sir  W.  Cell,  however  (p.  43)»  says,  that  those  of  Rome  have 
been  discovered. 

Mylasa  (in  Caria).  It  is  now  Malasso.  In  the  Voyage  Pittoresque,  tom.  i. 
pi.  83,  is  a view  of  the  Temple  of  Augustus.  It  has  six  columns  in  front,  pediment, 
cella,  and  portions  all  round.  It  is  hexastyle  peripteral.  The  columns  of  the  facade 
are  of  the  Composite  order.  The  upper  part  of  the  shaft  is  adorned  with  festoons,  the 
lower  part  is  enriched  with  leaves  of  the  acanthus.  The  lateral  columns  are  lonick 
(p.  144).  In  plate  85  is  a very  fine  tomb.  It  consists  of  a square  basement  story, 
with  a door,  surmounted  by  columns,  fluted,  those  at  each  corner  square,  supporting 
an  architrave  and  blocks.  In  plate  86  are  details.  In  p.  146  are  the  following 
remarks:  The  flutings  of  the  columns  and  pilasters  of  the  tomb  of  Mylasa  only 

occupy  the  two  upper  thirds  of  the  shaft,  an  example  very  rare  in  ancient  monu- 
ments ; the  frieze  is  of  the  bizar  form,  and  the  cornice  is  suppressed  to  contribute 
to  the  pyramidal  style  of  the  summit  of  this  edifice.  Plate  88  contains  the  ceiling, 
divided  into  irregular  pannels,  ornamented  with  beams,  foliage,  &c.  excessively  rich. 
In  pi.  go  is  a gate  of  Mylasa  ; it  is  a staple  arch,  cornice,  &c. ; on  each  side  a pilaster, 
but  only  one  half  the  length  of  the  other,  a great  deformity.  In  p.  148  it  is  observed, 
that  the  height  of  the  arcade  was  scarcely  more  than  one  and  a half  of  its  breadth,  a 
proportion  which  the  ancients  have  almost  always  observed,  and  which  made  the  aper- 
tures appear  very  large  The  arch  or  gateway  is  further  engraved  in  that  splendid 
work,  the  ‘‘  Ionian  A'ntiquities,”  PI.  xxii. ; also  the  Sepulchral  Monuments,  pi.  xxiv. 
See,  too,  pp.  26,  27. 

The  account  of  Mylasa  by  Chandler,  &c.,  is  as  follows  : 

The  house  of  a Turk  is  now  built  upon  the  site  of  the  temple  of  Augustus  ; the  base- 
ment forms  the  mansion,  there  are  six  columns  in  front,  and  the  whole  number  has 
been  twenty-two.  On  the  hill  not  far  from  the  basement  of  the  temple  is  a column  of 
the  Corinthian  order  standing,  with  a flat  roofed  cottage,  upon  a piece  of  solid  wall.  It 
has  supported  a statue,  and  on  the  shaft  is  an  inscription,  “ The  people  have  erected 
Menander,  son  of  Ouliades,  son  of  Euthedemus,  a benefactor  to  his  country,  and 
descended  from  Benefactors  this  Menander  is  mentioned  by  Strabo  (p.  dSP)*  Be-^ 
neath  a hill,  upon  the  east  side  of  the  town,  is  an  arch  or  gateway  of  marble,  of  the  Co- 
rinthian order;  on  the  key-stone  of  the  exterior  front,  which  is  outside,  vyas  observed 
a double  hatchet,  as  on  two  marbles  near  Myus.  Chandler  thinks  that  it  might  be 
the  entrance  of  the  famous  Temple  of  Jupiter  of  Labranda.  [Because  Mylasa  had  in 
its  neighbourhood  famous  quarries,  no  town  in  Ionia  was  more  decorated  with  por- 
ticoes temples,  &c.  In  particular  that  of  Jupiter  Carius  was  celebrated,  and  his  statue 
held,  instead  of  the  thunderbolt,  the  Amazonian  axe,  which  Hercules  brought  back 
from’  his  expedition  against  them.  This  axe  has  two  edges  upon  the  coins  of  Mylasa, 
but  it  is  better  represented  on  a bas-relief,  where  the  Carian  Jupiter  is  called  Dolt- 
chenus,  from  an  isle  adjacent  to  Caria.  Twc.]  A broad  marble  pavement,  with  the  vestiges 
of  a theatre,  occurs  near  the  Corinthian  column.  Towards  the  centre  of  the  town  is  a 
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small  pool  of  water,  and  by  it  the  massive  arches  of  some  public  edifice.  In  the  court 
of  the  Aga’s  house,  is  an  altar  much  ornamented  : and  there  is  another  likewise  in  the 
streets,  and  a pedestal  or  two  half  buried,  with  pieces  of  the  ancient  wall.  Around  the 
town  are  ranges  of  broken  columns.  A large  portion  of  the  plain  is  covered  with 
scattered  fragments,  and  with  piers  of  ordinary  aqueducts,  besides  inscriptions,  mostly- 
ruined  and  illegible.  Some  altars  dedicated  to  Hecatomnus  have  been  discovered  ; 
about  a quarter  of  a mile  from  the  town  is  a sepulchre  of  the  kind  called  by  the  an- 
cients distya  or  double  roofed.  See  a similar  edifice  in  Montfauc.  v.  pi.  27.  It  con- 
sisted of  two  square  rooms  : in  the  lower,  which  has  a door  way,  were  deposited  the 
ashes  of  the  deceased.  In  the  upper  the  relatives  and  friends  solemnized  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  friends,  and  performed  stated  rites.  A hole  made  through  the  floor  was 
designed  for  pouring  libations  of  honey,  milk,  or  wine,  with  which  it  was  usual  to  gra- 
tify the  manes  or  spirits.  The  roof  is  remarkable  for  its  construction,  but  two  stones 
are  wanting,  and  some  distorted.  It  is  supported  by  j)illars  of  the  Corinthian  order, 
fluted  ; the  shafts  are  not  circular,  but  elliptical,  (see  a column  described  as  singular  by 
Tournefort,  p.  339  ; Pocock,  p.  56);  in  the  angular  columns,  square.  The  reason  is, 
the  sides,  which  are  now  open,  were  closed  with  marble  pannels,  and  that  form  was  ne- 
cessary to  give  them  a due  projection;  the  inside  has  been  painted  blue.  This  structure 
is  the  first  object  as  you  approach  from  Jasus,  and  stands  by  the  road ; the  entrance 
was  on  the  further  side,  to  ascend  to  it,  probably  by  a pair  of  steps,  occasionally  applied 
and  removed.  I’here  is  another  sepulchre,  but  not  in  the  same  place ; this  is  cut  in  the 
rock,  high  up  in  the  side  near  the  top,  and  is  very  difficult  of  access.  Without  the 
door-way,  on  each  side,  is  a seat  or  bench  in  which  it  is  likely  that  the  urns  were 
placed,  and  beyond  it  is  a smaller  chamber  or  arched  room.  Over  the  entrance,  without, 
is  carved  in  basso-relievo  a fa9ade,  two  Tuscan  pillars,  between  two  pilasters,  with  an 
entablature  and  pediment  and  door.  The  slope  of  the  mount  has  been  covered  with 
innumerable  sepulchres.  Chandl.  As.  Min.  187,  seq.  Span,  and  Monffaucon,  (ii.  p.  i. 
b.  2.  c.  fl),  have  engraved  a temple  of  Jupiter,  remaining  here  entire.  It  is  a small 
building,  with  pilasters  in  front,  standing  on  a very  lofty  basement,  the  roof  being  in 
steps  and  pyramidal. 

Myndus  (Caria).  Among  other  interesting  remains  is  a long  jettee  of  stones,  pa- 
rallel to  each  other,  and  in  most  part  thirteen  feet  long,  connecting  an  island  with  the 
main  land.  C/ar/re,  iii.  260. 

Myus  {Asia  Minor.)  The  ruins  consist  of  some  mossy  remnants  of  the  wall  of  the 
proscenium  or  front,  but  the  marble  seats  are  removed.  Between  the  huts  and  the 
lake  are  several  terraces,  with  steps  cut  as  at  Priene.  One  was  a quadrangular  area, 
edged  with  marble  fragments,  and  is  conjectured  to  have  been  the  market-place.  By 
another,  were  stones  ornamented  with  shields  of  a circular  form  ; but  the  most  curious 
ruin  is  the  small  temple  of  Bacchus,  which  is  seated  upon  an  abrupt  rock,  with  the 
front  only,  which  is  towards  the  east,  accessible;  the  roof  is  destroyed,  the  cell  is  well 
built,  and  the  portico  was  in  antis.  This  edifice  has  been  used  as  a church,  and  the 
entrance  walled  up  with  patch-work.  The  marbles  which  lie  scattered  about,  the 
broken  columns,  and  mutilated  statues,  all  witness  a remote  antiquity.  There  are  some 
inscriptions,  but  not  legible.  The  city  wall  was  constructed  like  that  at  Ephesus,  with 
square  towers,  and  is  still  standing,  except  towards  the  water.  The  ruins  climb  up 
the  mountain’s  slope  so  far  as  to  be  barely  discoverable.  Without  the  city  are  the  ce- 
meteries of  its  early  inhabitants,  graves  cut  in  the  rock  of  all  sizes  suited  to  the  human 
stature  at  diflferent  ages,  with  innumerable  flat  stones  which  served  for  lids.  Near  the 
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city,  among  some  trees,  is  a wall  with  the  base  of  a column,  perforated  in  the  mouth. 
Many  small  square  niches  are  cut,  and  rocks  with  steps  to  ascend  up  to  the  top.  These 
places,  it  may  be  conjectured,  were  designed  for  the  worship  of  the  watery  divinities  to 
receive  propitiatory  offerings  or  votive  tablets,  the  memorials  of  real  and  imaginary 
perils  and  escapes,  the  tribute  of  their  suppliants  relieved,  &c.  Chandl.  As.  Min 
165 — The  walls  exhibit  some  of  the  most  perfect  specimens  of  ancient  Greek 
fortifications.  Archceol.xy.2i9. 

Namphio  {Island  in  the  Archipelago).  Remains,  among  other  ruins,  of  a Temple  of 
Apollo,  consisting  chiefly  of  marble  columns. 

Naples.  In  Naples  are  the  remains  of  two  ancient  light-houses  (now  in  the  heart  of 
the  city).  The  ruins  of  the  most  ancient  may  be  seen  behind  the  church  of  S.  Ono~ 
frio  de  rechi  i the  other  stood  on  the  site  of  Gesu  Nuovo  {Starke's  Trav.  ii.  296).  The 
Castel  dell'  Novo,  a confused  pile  of  ancient  buildings,  and  some  modern  batteries 
stands  upon  a rock,  called  Megara,  then  Lucullanum ; and  must  have  been  considered 
early  as  a place  of  strength,  for  Romulus  Augustulus,  the  last  Roman  Emperor  of  the 
West,  was  shut  up  here  in  475-  Two  columns  of  a temple,  dedicated  to  the  Dioscuri 
and  the  city  of  Naples,  are  the  only  remarkable  monuments  of  ancient  architecture 
remaining.  The  portico  to  which  they  belonged  was  overturned  by  an  earthquake  in 
1688  ; they  stand  before  the  door  of  a church,  consecrated  to  St.  Peter  and  Paul; 
this  temple  was  erected  by  Tiberius  Julius  Tarsus,  and  Pelago  the  freedman  of  Augus- 
tus ; the  Apostles,  who  were  united  in  their  mission  and  martyrdom,  have  been  sub- 
stituted for  the  twin  brothers.  Castor  and  Pollux.  Swinh.  ii.  60 — 6'3. 

The  Santi  Apostoli  church,  according  to  tradition,  was  erected  by  Constantine 
upon  the  ruins  of  a temple  of  Mercury.  The  chancel  in  the  church  of  St.  Paul,  entirely 
supported  by  antique  pillars,  is  supposed  to  stand  over  the  theatre  where  Nero  first 
appeared  as  a public  singer,  and  the  vestiges  of  this  theatre  may  still  be  traced. 
St.  Lorenzo  stands  on  the  site  of  the  Basilica  Augusta.  Eustace,  ii.  33d. 

Narbonne.  Montfaucon  says,  that  the  Theatre  is  quite  ruined.  Roman  inscrip- 
tions are  visible  in  several  places,  and  the  canal  from  the  Aude  to  the  Mediterranean 
still  exists.  In  a garden  there  is,  or  was,'  a very  curious  antique  commonly  called 
V Hotel des  Oracles.  It  is  a small  niche  with  an  aperture,  through  which  the  oracular 
voice  is  supposed  to  have  proceeded.  The  figures  of  gladiators,  cupids,  &c.  upon  the 
pedestal,  and  the  aged  aspect  of  the  marble,  leave  little  doubt  that  it  is  a precious  relick 
saved  from  the  general  wreck.  Muirhead's  Travels,  268. 

Narni  (Italy).  The  remains  of  a magnificent  bridge,  built  by  Augustus,  to  join 
two  hills,  and  mentioned  by  Martial  in  an  epigram  to  Quintus,  L.  7.  v.  93.  Some 
travellers  make  the  middle  arch  ifio  feet,  but  La  Lande,  who  measured  it  in  1765,  only 
85.  In  1675,  a description  of  it  was  published  at  Rome  in  4to.  It  is  built  without 
cement,  of  large  blocks  of  white  stone,  of  which  the  hill  of  the  town  is  formed.  It 
resembles  white  marble.  Enc.  des  Antiq.  It  was  the  ancient  Nequinum,  but  called  by 
Pliny  Narnai.  The  outside  of  the  bridge  is  cut  into  the  form  of  diamonds,  and  the 
arches  are  immense,  but  of  unequal  diameter.  Starke’s  Trav.  ii.  171.  Eustace  says, 
(i.  334)  all  the  piers  and  one  arch  still  remain;  the  rest  appear  to  have  fallen  through 
the  sinking  of  tlie  middle  pier. 

Narona  (Dalmatia).  Fragments  of  columns;  friezes;  remains  of  ancient  buildings, 
&c.  Archceolog.  vi.  175* 

Nasik  (India).  This  is  the  chief  seat  of  Brahminism  in  the  Dekhan,  near  which 
are  extensive  Boudhist  excavations.  They  are  vulgarly  called  Dherm-rajlena\  they  run 
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round  part  of  a high  conical  hill,  5 from  the  town ; they  have  every  character  of 
Boudhist  excavations,  without  any  trace  of  Hinduism.  The  long  vaulted  cave  and 
dagop  (a  mushroom-shaped  ornament),  the  huge  figures  of  the  meditative  curly-headed 
Buddh,  the  inscriptions  in  the  unknown  character,  the  umbrella  and  snake-headed 
canopies,  the  benched  halls,  and  numerous  cells.  Bomb.  Tram.  iii.  526. 

Nauplia  (Greece).  The  town  was  built  by  Nauplias,  son  of  Neptune,  but  deserted 
in  the  time  of  Pausanias.  Behind  the  present  town,  on  the  peninsula,  are  vestiges  of 
the  ancient  city,  the  walls  of  which  are  in  some  places  distinguished  from  the  modern 
fortifications.  The  fountain  Canathus,  where  Juno  is  said  to  have  bathed  every  year, 
is  at  present  in  a very  neglected  state,  and  may  be  found  near  the  sea,  between  the  Cus- 
tom-house and  the  Point.  Near  Nauplia  are  caverns,  and  in  them  labyrinths,  termed 
Cyclopean,  are  constructed  ; one  of  these  may  now  be  existing  in  the  garden  of  a Turk, 
not  far  from  the  gates  of  the  city,  behind  a beautiful  kiosk,  and  now  serving  for  the 
tomb  of  a Santon.  Gell's  Argolis,  p.  92.  Mr.  Dodwell  says,  that  Nauplia  was  unin- 
habited in  the  second  century.  The  remains  of  the  walls  are  in  the  polygonal  style. 
There  is  also  an  inscription.  At  2 h.  40  m.  on  the  road  from  Nauplia  to  Midea,  is  an 
ancient  square  town,  at  the  extremity  of  a contracted  valley  ; it  is  composed  of  well- 
jointed  polygons,  of  rather  small  dimensions  ; it  has  been  restored  since  its  original 
construction,  and  the  interstices  of  the  walls  are  cemented  with  mortar.  It  was  one  of 
the  Monopurgia,  or  single  tower  forts  erected  to  guard  the  passage  from  the  territory 
of  Epidaurus  to  that  of  Nauplia,  (Dodw.  ii.  254),  for  the  entire  way  between  the  two 
places  was  strongly  fortified  and  thickly  peopled  ; it  abounds  with  vestiges.  Ibid,  see 
Tiryns. 

Naxos-us  (Isle,  Greece).  Amidst  the  fragments  is  a colossal  statue  of  Bacchus,  of 
such  an  enormous  size,  that  Mr.  Hamilton’s  party  spread  a cloth  upon  the  beard,  and 
made  it  serve  as  their  table  for  breakfast.  The  fountain  of  Ariadne  is  still  named. 
There  are  remains  of  a temple  of  the  Dorick  order  ; that  part  which  still  remains 
standing  consists  of  three  pieces  only,  of  the  Naxian  marble,  two  being  placed  upright, 
and  one  laid  across.  Below  these  are  large  square  masses,  which  belonged  to  the  thresh- 
hold,  and  consisted  of  three  pieces:  all  the  parts  were  cramped  with  copper,  the  other 
remains  are  has-reliefs,  inscriptions,  &c.  Clarke,  vi.  111. 

Naxus  (Sicily),  founded  by  the  Chalcidians  of  Euboea,  720  before  Christ.  What 
ruins  of  it  may  exist  are  buried  in  lava.  Denon,  p.  22. 

Neapolis  (Africa,  now  Nabal,  32  m.  from  Tunis).  Inscriptions,  &c.  Shaw,  90. 

Neapolis  (Greece.)  It  was  the  capital  of  a country,  called  Samaria.  An  aqueduct 
beyond  the  wall.  Nablot  is  built  upon  the  ruins.  Clarke,  viii.  54,  &c. 

Neapolis  (Italy).  See  Naples. 

Nedioma,  or  Ned?'oma,a  town  of  Algiers,  which  included  Sela?ne,  or  Selamium.  It 
is  surrounded  by  magnificent  ruins. 

Nemea  (now  Colonna,  Greece).  Chandler,  Sir  William  Cell,  Dr.  Clarke,  Mr.  Dod- 
well, &c.,  have  severally  noticed  the  chief  ruin,  the  remains  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter. 
Three  columns  only  are  standing,  two  of  which,  belonging  to  the  space  between  the 
antae,  support  the  architrave.  These  columns  are  4 f.  6^  in.  in  diameter,  and  31  f. 
10^  inches  in  height,  exclusive  of  their  capitals.  A single  column  is  5 f-  3 hi.  dia- 
meter, and  belongs  to  the  peristyle.  Dr.  Clarke  calls  them  beautif  ul  columns  of  the 
Dorick  order  without  bases;  but  Sir  William  Cell  says,  that  they  are  higher  than  usual 
in  the  Dorick,  and  of  bad  effect.  The  temple  was  hexastyle  and  peripteral,  and  is 
supposed  to  have  had  fourteen  columns  in  the  sides;  the  general  intercoluinniation  is 
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7j  feet,  and  those  at  the  angles,  5 f.  lo|:  in.  ; it  stands  upon  three  steps,  each  of 
which  is  1 f.  2 in.  high  ; the  capital  of  the  quarter  column  has  been  thrown  out  of 
its  place,  and  will  probably  ere  long  fall  to  the  ground.  The  lower  part  of  the  cella 
remains  ; the  columns  have  fallen  in  such  regular  order,  that  the  temple  evidently  ap- 
pears to  have  been  destroyed  by  the  sudden  concussion  of  an  earthquake.  Mr.  Dod- 
well  never  saw  in  Greece  any  Dorick  columns  so  slender  as  these,  and  adds,  that  the 
Epistylia  are  thin  and  meagre,  and  the  capitals  too  small  for  the  height  of  the  columns. 
The  same  learned  travellers  mention  fragments  of  another  temple,  Dorick  frusta,  in  a 
chapel,  situated  upon  an  ancient  tumulus.  Chandler  and  Mr.  Dodwell  think  that  it 
might  be  the  sepulchre  of  Opheltes  ; the  Dorick  frusta  were  fluted,  and  a capital  of 
small  proportions  serves  as  an  altar.  Cliandl.  Greece,  233  ; Cell's  Argalis,  p.  23  ; 
Clarke,  vi.  528  ; Dodw  .W.  209,  210. 

Sir  William  Gell  mentions  the  site  of  a theatre  on  the  road  to  Mycenae,  p.  23.  An 
anonymous  traveller  adds  a gate,  under  which  is  still  to  be  seen  the  Nemean  lion,  as 
mentioned  by  Pausanias.  Archaeol.  Lihr.  i.  35. 

A cave,  perhaps  the  den  of  the  Nemean  lion,  was  shewn  as  such  in  the  second  cen- 
tury (Chandler),  and  conjecture  has  named  various  sites  of  it.  At  50  m.  from  Nemea, 
on  an  eminence  on  the  right,  covered  with  arbutus  and  other  shrubs,  is  the  ruin  of  an 
ancient  edifice, now  known  by  the  name  o^Ellenon  Lipari,  “the  building  of  the  Greeks.” 
The  vestiges  of  some  fabric,  with  the  remains  of  a portal,  with  holes,  into  which 
bars  have  been  inserted  to  secure  the  door,  are  to  be  discovered  among  the  bushes. 
Gell,  26. 

On  the  left  of  the  road,  the  stream  falls  into  a basin  of  rock,  the  sides  of  which  ap- 
pear to  have  been  shaped  by  art.  This  was  probably  an  ancient  fountain,  now  the 
haunt  of  numerous  tortoises.  The  w'ood  between  Nemea  and  Mycenae,  was  the  chief 
haunt  of  the  Nemean  lion.  (Diod.  Sic.)  At  the  distance  of  about  eight  minutes  from 
the  Ellenon  Lipari,  on  a little  hill  to  the  right,  is  a heap,  possibly  a tumulus  or  heroic 
sepulchre.  At  15  min.  from  the  Lipari  is  a Derveni,.  upon  a rock  to  the  left.  About 
7 min.  beyond  are  vestiges  of  buildings,  and  the  track  of  wheels  is  visible  in  the  rock, 
over  which  the  road  is  carried  ; the  wheels  were  placed  about  the  same  distance  from 
each  other,  as  in  the  carriages  of  modern  times.  About  half  an  hour  distance  from  the 
Lipari  the  road  crosses  the  vestiges  of  a wall,  and  8 min.  after,  another  which  may  have 
perhaps  served  as  the  boundaries  of  Nemea  and  Mycenae.  Further  on,  three  tumuli 
appear  successively.  Gell,  26,  27. 

Nemi,  Lake  of  {Italy).  Trajan  erected  in  the  centre  of  the  lake  a palace,  (for  it 
can  scarcely  be  called  a ship,  as  most  travellers  style  it),  of  very  singular  form  and  con- 
struction. This  edifice  was  more  than  500  feet  long,  but  270  broad,  and  6*0  in  height, 
or  more  correctly,  perhaps,  in  depth.  It  was  built  of  the  most  solid  wood,  fastened  with 
bronze  and  iron  nails,  and  covered  with  plates  of  lead,  which  were  double  in  places  ex- 
])Osed  to  the  action  of  the  water.  Within  it  was  lined  with  marble,  or  a composition 
resembling  marble.  Its  ceilings  were  supported  by  beams  of  brass,  and  the  whole  w’as 
adorned  and  fitted  up  in  a style  truly  Imperial.  It  was  supplied  by  pipes  with  the 
purest  water,  from  the  fountain  of  Egeria,  not  only  for  the  table,  but  even  for  the  orna- 
ments of  the  courts  and  apartments.  This  wonderful  vessel  was  moored  in  the  centre 
of  the  lake,  looking  like  an  enchanted  castle,  or  one  surrounded  by  a moat.  To  pre- 
vent the  swelling  of  the  lake,  an  outlet  was  opened  through  the  mountain,  like  that  of 
the  Alban  Lake,  of  less  magnificence  indeed,  but  of  greater  length.  On  the  borders  of 
the  lake  various  walks  were  traced  out,  and  alleys  opened,  not  only  as  beautiful  accom- 
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paniments  to  the  edifice,  but  as  accommodations  for  the  curious  who  might  flock  to  see 
such  a singularly  splendid  exhibition.  When  this  watery  palace  sunk  we  know  not; 
but  probably  it  was  neglected,  and  had  disappeared  before  the  invasion  of  the  Barba- 
rians, as  may  be  conjectured  from  the  quantity  of  brass  which  remained  in  it,  according 
to  the  account  of  Marchi,  a learned  and  ingenious  Roman,  who  in  1533  descended  in  a 
diving  machine,  and  made  such  observations  as  enabled  him  to  give  a long  and  satis- 
factory description,  from  whence  the  particulars  stated  have  been  extracted.  [See  Bro- 
tiers  Tacitus.  Suppl.  App.  and  notes  on  Trajani^  It  is  much  to  be  lamented  that 
some  me*hod  has  not  been  taken  to  raise  this  singular  fabric,  as  it  will  probably  con- 
tribute from  its  structure  and  furniture,  to  give  us  a much  greater  insight  into  the  state 
of  the  arts  at  this  period,  than  any  remnant  of  antiquity  which  has  hitherto  been  dis- 
covered {Eustace,  ii.  272).  Here  is  also  the  Fonte  Genilo,  the  grotto  of  Egeria  the 
wife  of  Numa.  On  the  banks  of  the  lake  are  vestiges  of  ancient  building.  Julius 
Caesar  rebuilt  his  villa  here  at  immense  expense,  and  Claudius  had  his  Naumachia  in 
the  lake.  The  palace  submerged  has  been  called  one  of  the  sunk  ships.  A tower  be- 
longing to  the  palace  of  the  Duke  is  very  ancient,  and  was  formerly  denominated  Tin'- 
ris  Diance,  and  is  of  a circular  form,  120  feet  high,  25  in  the  interior  diameter,  and  30 
in  the  exterior.  It  was  built  just  above  the  grotto  of  Egeria.  Miss  Knight's  La- 
tium,  87 — 90. 

NEauiNUM.  See  Narni. 

' Nettuno  {Italy).  This  place  is  the  ancient  Antium.  There  are  the  remains  of 
the  Temples  of  Esculapius  and  Apollo.  Indeed,  the  Belvidere  Apollo  was  found 
HERE,  as  have  been  votive  tablets,  inscriptions,  &c.  Vestiges  of  the  Temple  of  Fortune 
occur  near  the  remains  of  the  Port  of  Nero,  There  are  traces  of  an  aqueduct  belong- 
ing to  the  Villa  of  Mecenas,  probably  at  a place  now  called  Torre  delle  Caldane ; 
the  vestiges  of  the  Port  of  Nero  extend  very  far  into  the  sea.  One  of  the  ancient 
towers,  useful  for  a land-mark,  still  subsists.  Miss  Knight’s  Latium,  lOfi — II9. 
Eustace  says,  (ii.  277)  nothing  now  remains  but  subterraneous  arches  and  vast  foun- 
dations. 

Nice  {France).  Inscriptions.  Milin,  Midi  de  la  France,  ii.  537  seq. 

Nicopolis  (in  Epirus)  now  Palia  Preheza,  ancientlyPrefte^a.  This  town  was  founded 
by  Augustus, in  commemoration  of  his  victory  atx4.ctium,an  historical  fact  recorded  upon 
coins.  Mr.  Hughes  has  given  a plan  of  the  city,  {vignette  of  c\\.  xiv.)  and  the  fullest 
account  of  the  remains  (Travels,  i.  417 — 418).  He  mentions  ruins  of  a large  theatre, 
sepulchral  chambers  built  of  Roman  brick,  a long  line  of  broken  arches  and  buttresses 
belonging  to  an  aqueduct;  an  Acropolis,  the  south  and  west  wall  remaining  in  a very 
high  state  of  preservation,  especially  the  latter,  which  is  flanked  externally  with  strong 
square  towers,  occurring  at  regular  intervals  of  about  100  yards,  opposite  to  which,  in- 
termediately, are  projections,  each  supported  by  three  circular  arches,  with  two  flight 
of  steps  for  combatants  to  ascend  the  battlements.  Near  the  middle  of  this  wall,  but 
nearer  to  the  south-west  angle,  is  a very  fine  gateway,  flanked  on  the  outside  by  two 
massive  round  towers,  and  still  retaining  the  deep  grooves  by  which  its  heavy  portcullis 
was  elevated  or  depressed.  The  gateway  and  the  walls  testify  the  hurried  construc- 
tion. Rows  of  large  stones  are  alternately  mixed  with  layers  of  brick  work,  whilst  mar- 
ble fragments  and  even  sepulchral  monuments  are  observed  in  the  mass,  as  was  the 
case  in  the  long  walls  of  Athens.  The  interior  of  the  Acropolis  contains  many  ruins  of 
a temple,  baths,  and  other  edifices,  the  chief  material  of  which  is  the  large  Roman  brick 
and  even  marble  cement,  whilst  many  chambers  are  vaulted  or  covered  with  a beautiful 
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stucco.  Marble  shafts,  and  pieces  of  an  entablature  belonging  to  a superb  temple,  have 
been  moved  by  the  Pasha,  A little  theatre,  perfect  except  the  upper  gallery  or  por- 
tico, still  exists;  the  proscenium  is  very  complete;  there  are  also  superb  Roman  Baths. 
The  remains  of  the  Gymnasium  and  its  apartments  are  very  spacious  and  regular:  the 
latter  are  square,  triangular,  and  semicircular.  A Stadium  is  perfectly  distinct  in  its 
outline,  and  the  vast  Theatre  is  a Roman  building  ; the  scene  as  usual  consists  of  three 
large  arched  apertures  or  entrances,  one  in  the  centre,  and  two  others  at  equal  dis- 
tances; the  proscenium  or  stage  is  very  narrow.  An  anonymous  vir'xiev  {Archoeolog. 
Lihr.  i.  Il6),  thinks  light  of  these  remains,  as  containing  nothing  either  of  marble  or 
inscriptions.  Mr.  Dodwell  (i.  56),  says,  that  the  ruins  cover  an  extensive  plain,  over- 
grown with  gigantic  thistles,  generally  from  six  to  eight  feet  high,  which  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  penetrate,  and  that  these  ruins  are  large  masses  of  Roman  brick  building, 
many  of  which  are  unintelligible,  and  perfectly  uninteresting.  He  says,  that  a vaulted 
passage,  as  at  the  Flavian  amphitheatre  at  Rome,  forms  the  portico  of  the  little  thea- 
tre; the  pretended  Stadium,  as  being  Roman,  he  makes  a Circus,  the  successor  of  the 
Stadium.  He  also  adds  Greek  inscriptions. 

Nicopolis  (Egypt).  Denon  thinks,  (i.  319,  Eng.  ed.)  that  some  large  columns 
of  Cipoline  marble  in  the  ruin  of  a mosque,  between  Medium  and  Sapht,  may  point  out 
the  ancient  Nicopolis. 

Nineveh.  Diodorus  and  Strabo  think  this  to  have  been  the  largest  town  ever  known, 
but  the  farms  or  cultivated  lands  were  no  doubt  included  within  the  walls,  as  at  Baby- 
lon. It  is  now  entirely  destroyed,  but  thought  to  have  been  situated  upon  the  Tigris, 
opposite  the  place  where  Mosul  stood.  (Enc.  des  Antiquit.)  Breydenbach  and  the 
compilers  of  scriptural  itineraries,  place  it  at  Mosul.  See  Bunting's  Itinerarie,  4to.l6s6, 
p.  293.  Jardine  told  Evelyn,  that  Nineveh  was  avast  city,  now  all  buried  in  its  ruins, 
the  inhabitants  building  in  the  subterraneous  vaults,  which  were,  as  appeared,  the  first 
stories  of  the  old  city,  and  that  there  were  frequently  found  huge  vases  of  fine  earth, 
columns,  and  other  antiques  {Evelyn's  Memoirs,  i.  49l).  In  the  “ Description  du 
Pachalik  de  Bagdad,"  Paris,  1809,  is  the  following  passage,  “ En  face  de  Mousol,  de 
I’autre  c6t6  de  Tigre,  etoit  I’ancienne  Ninive,  dont  on  voit  encore  quelques  mines,  et  sur 
I’emplacement  de  laquelle  les  Turcs  reverent  un  tombeau  qu’ils  appellent  Tomheau  de 
Jonas." 

Niola  {Italy).  The  vases  found  here  are  esteemed  the  most  beautiful  of  any  from 
Italy.  Stolbergh,  ii.  6j. 

Nion  {Switzerland).  Supposed  Novidunum.  Many  urns,  coins,  ^c.  have  been 
found. 

Nisica  or  Misna  (now  Seedy  Doude,  Africa).  Tesselated  pavements;  there  appear 
on  them  the  horse,  the  symbol  of  Carthage;  birds,  as  the  hawk  and  partridge;  fish,  as 
the  gilt  head,  aurata  of  the  ancients,  and  laccia  or  leechy  of  the  Italians,  and  the  mul- 
let. The  trees  are  the  palm  and  the  olive.  Shaw  says,  “ the  contriver  perhaps  in- 
tended by  this  choice  to  point  out  the  strength,  the  diversions,  the  fishery,  and  the 
plenty  of  dates  and  oil  for  which  this  country  continues  to  be,  as  it  was  always,  remark- 
able.” Shaw,  88. 

Nismes  {France).  The  celebrated  Maison  Quarrde\?,  a work  of  the  Romans,  ad- 
mired by  all  persons  of  taste,  for  the  elegance  of  all  its  parts,  the  proportion  of  the 
columns,  and  the  delicacy  of  the  capitals  and  ornaments.  It  is  a parallelogram  in  form ; 
the  peristyle  at  the  entrance  presents  a fa9ade,  adorned  with  six  Corinthian  columns,  or 
which  the  entablement  and  the  projecting  cornice  of  the  pediment  are  graced  with  the 
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most  exquisite  architecture  ; the  frieze  is  plain^  and  it  has  no  bas-relief  nor  any  orna- 
ments on  either  side ; small  holes,  which  seem  placed  by  chance,  ])erforate  it  in  all  its 
extent,  and  these  holes  are  further  remarkable  upon  a part  of  the  architecture.  Seguier, 
in  a dissertation  upon  it,  has  by  means  of  the  holes,  found  out  both  the  inscriptions  an- 
ciently upon  the  Jacade,  and  in  that  discovery,  its  destination,  viz.  a temple  to  the 
sons  of  Augustus,  from  flattery,  during  their  lives.  In  the  first  line  upon  the  frieze  was 
c.  CAESARi  AVGVSTi  F.  COS.,  L.  CAESAKi  AVGVSTi  F.  COS.,  DESiGNATO,  and  iu  the  second 
line  upon  the  architrave  principibvs  ivventvtis.  {Enc.)  Notwithstanding  the 
severity  of  Governor  Povvnall,  {Pro.  Rom.)  where  is  much  of  the  maison  quarrde,  upon 
the  learned  Montfaucon,  his  representation,  {v.  2.  p.  i.  b.  2.  p.  xviii.)  gives  a very  fair 
external  view.  Barthelemi  {Trav.  Ital.  \)'p.\Q,SlO)  observes,  that  it  is  built  of  large  stones 
not  united  by  cement,  and  in  the  Appendix  has  much  of  this  famous  temple.  Mont- 
faucon (ii.  p.  i.  b.  2,  c.  3)  gives  the  remains  of  another  temple,  commonly  called  of 
Diana,  which  he  makes  a Pantheon.  Enc.  v.  Pantheon.  He  has  also  (vol.  3,  p.  ii. 
b.  2,  c.  9)  engraved  the  fine  remains  of  an  amphitheatre.  The  order  is  Dorick,  with  two 
ranges  of  pillars,  without  reckoning  a lesser  range  that  terminates  the  building  at  the 
top.  In  the  Suppl.  vol.  v.  b.  6.  c.  5,  he  has  given  the  remains  of  the  famous  octagon 
tower,  which  appear  to  me  to  have  been  either  a Gaulish  temple,  or  a mausoleum. 
Inscriptions  have  positively  proved  it  to  have  been  used  as  an  cerarhtm,  or  public 
treasury.  Round  about  the  chief  body  of  the  tower  were  six  little  chambers  of  a 
semicircular  form,  which  had  no  opening  but  at  top,  and  two  a little  higher,  and  these 
contained  the  treasures,  as  tributes  collected  from  the  neighbouring  towns,  the  officers 
residing  in,  [I  presume  apartments  below,]  as  the  inscriptions  say.  A lantern 
might,  or  might  not,  be  suspended  from  the  top,  as  a pharos,  on  account  of  the  neigh- 
bouring forests  and  morasses.  Nismes  has  ever  been  a rich  treasury  of  antiquities.  It 
has,  besides  a public  fountain,  &c.  a great  Roman  wall,  called  the  Devil’s  wall,  of  more 
than  150  Roman  miles  in  extent,  furnished  with  towers,  &c.  It  was  the  separation 
boundary  of  the  Empire  from  Germany,  begun  by  the  Emperors  and  completed  by 
Probus. — Archoeologla  JEliana,  i.  219 — 230,  with  a map  and  plan. 

Oasis.  Browne,  in  an  attempt  to  discover  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  came  to 
Siwa,  which  answers  the  description  given  of  the  Oases,  and  about  two  miles  from  the 
town,  found  a building  of  undoubted  antiquity.  It  was  a single  apartment,  built  of 
massy  stones,  of  the  same  kind  as  those  of  which  the  pyramids  consist,  and  covered 
originally  with  six  large  and  solid  blocks,  that  reach  from  one  wall  to  the  other.  The 
length  was  about  32  feet  in  the  clear,  the  height  about  ] 8,  the  width  Ij.  A gate  at 
one  extremity  formed  the  chief  entiance,  and  two  doors,  also  near  that  extremity, 
opened  opposite  to  each  other ; the  other  end  was  quite  ruinous,  but  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  building  was  ever  much  larger,  or  any  edifice  attached  to  it.  d'here  are  remains 
of  sculpture  on  the  exterior  of  the  walls.  In  the  interior  are  three  rows  of  emblemati- 
cal figures,  apparently  designed  to  represent  a procession,  and  the  space  between  them 
is  filled  with  hieroglyphic  characters,  properly  so  called.  The  soffit  is  also  adorned  in 
the  same  manner;  even  the  colours  in  some  places  remain.  There  have  been,  appa- 
rently, other  buildings  near  the  place.  He  also  found  catacombs  cut  in  the  rocks. 
(Browne,  19,  20.)  At  about  six  miles  from  Siwa,  to  go  to  Araschie,  he  passed  a small 
building  of  the  Doric  order,  apparently  designed  for  a temple.  It  is  of  the  best  age  of 
architecture,  but  without  inscription.  D’Anville  supposes  Siwa  to  be  Mareotis ; some 
think  that  is  the  Sirotrum  of  Ptolemy,  and  that  the  Egyptian  building  was  probably 
coeval  with  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  and  dependent  upon  it  (p.  28);  other 
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writers  have  strenuously  maintained  that  it  appertains  to  that  very  temple  ; the  dis- 
tance too  tolerably  corresponds  as  well  as  the  character  of  the  place. 

Obrio  Custro  (a  rocky  hill  on  the  Coast  of  Salamis).  Ruins  of  an  ancient  Fort 
Dodw.  i.  5S6. 

OcTRA  (a  mountain  in  Euhaea).  It  had  a very  curious  temple,  of  which  two  views 
are  given.  It  has  no  columns,  in  short  is  like  the  mouth  of  a cavern.  The  roof  is 
simply  a covering  of  stone,  which  is  made  to  support  itself,  and  of  which  no  otlier  ex-r 
ample  is  known.  That  portion  of  the  roof  which  lies  upon  the  walls  counterpoises  the 
weight  of  that  which  is  between  them,  or  in  other  words  is  sufficient  to  counterbalance 
that  part  inwardly,  and  forms  the  ceiling.  The  Eastern  wall  was  probably  built  a lit- 
tle thicker,  in  order  to  counterbalance  the  slabs,  which  on  this  side  were  not  bevilled 
away  and  notched  as  those  were  on  the  west.  The  inclination  of  the  slabs  answered 
two  purposes ; Jirst,  to  throw  off  the  rain,  secondly,  to  throw  the  weight  more  upon 
the  wall.  1 he  opening  between  the  opposite  projecting  stones  must  have  been  about 
two  feet,  which  was  probably  formed  with  a ridged  stone,  the  whole  being  covered  with 
slab  stones,  of  which  there  are  plain  indications  in  the  view  ; in  short,  the  whole  roof 
appears  to  have  been  an  affair  of  calculation,  and  plainly  denotes  a considerable  })rogress 
having  been  made  in  the  art  of  building.  The  remains  probably  belonged  to  a I’emple 
of  the  Cyllenian  Mercury.  Walpole,  ii  289,  290. 

OcRiULi  (on  the  side  of  a hill  near  Oaccoli,  Italy).  A considerable  mass  of  frag- 
ments, in  which  the  vestiges,  perhaps  of  a theatre,  and  a few  porticoes,  may  be  per- 
ceived. Eustace,  i.  337. 

CEta  (Mountain,  Greece).  On  a steep  part  are  ruins,  consisting  of  the  lower  parts 
of  a wall,  which  encompassed  a long  narrow  hill,  difficult  of  access.  These  walls  are 
of  the  fourth  style  of  military  architecture,  composed  of  large  blocks  ; their  general 
thickness  is  7 ft.  ; in  some  parts  they  are  composed  with  small  stones  and  mortar,  where 
their  thickness  is  more  considerable.  The  walls  are  turned  up  to  the  very  edge  of  the 
precipice.  It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  name  of  this  place.  There  seem  to  have 
been  three  principal  forts  in  this  part  of  the  mountain,  named  Herakleia,  Tichions, 
and  Rhodoiintia,  and  it  appears  that  the  summit,  named  Kalhdromos,  was  also  fortihed 
during  the  war  with  the  Romans.  These  ruins  probably  represent  the  fortress  of 
Tichions.  Dodw.  ii.  72.  In  p.  126,  mention  is  made  of  an  ancient  fortress  called 
3Iuntmeno. 

CEtylos  (now  Vitulo,  Turkey).  The  modern  houses  have  massive  foundations. 
There  are  fragments  of  architecture  in  the  church,  especially  a beautiful  lonick  column, 
and  three  or  four  lonick  columns  in  the  walls.  The  volutes  and  ornaments  are  fairly 
and  beautifully  executed,  and  different  in  some  degree  from  any  Mr.  Walpole  had  seen 
elsewhere.  The  cord  which  encircles  the  neck  of  the  column  is  continued  in  a sort  of 
bow-knot  round  the  succession  of  the  volutes  at  each  side  of  the  capital,  and  is  very 
freely  carved.  On  the  outside  of  the  church  are  seen  the  foundations  of  a temple,  to 
which  these  ornaments  in  all  probability  belonged.  Walpole,  i.  55. 

Offedina  (Nubia).  Ruins  of  a wall  near  the  temple,  and  tlie  statue  of  a female 
sitting  under  a tree,  and  draped  very  much  in  the  modern  fashion,  are  engraved  in 
Belzoni,  pi.  29. 

Olbiopolis  (about  12  miles  from  Nicholaef).  Bas-reliefs,  inscriptions,  amphorae, 
tombs,  &c.  Clarke,  ii.  352. 

Olenos  (on  the  road  from  Patra,  Greece).  At  the  village  of  Lukala  are  some  small 
Roman  remains.  About  four  hours  further,  in  the  walls  of  a Khan,  called  Palaio- 
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Achaica,  are  blocks  and  inscriptions,  brought  from  a Palaio-Kastro  adjacent.  Of  this 
the  ruins  are  few  and  imperfect.  The  Acropolis  occupied  a small  round  hill.  The 
few  remains  of  the  walls  are  nearly  of  the  regular  construction,  but  with  an  approxi- 
mation to  the  fourth  style,  probably  the  remains  of  Olenos.  Dodw.  ii.  3 10. 

Olmones,  or  Halmons  (supposed  TopoUas,  Greece).  A few  remains.  Dodw.  ii.  56. 

Olympia  (^now  Antilalla,  in  Greece).  It  never  was  a town.  Ortelius  is  wrong  in 
calling  it  TJrhs.  The  first  ruins  after  passing  the  Kladeos  are  of  Roman  construction, 
and  of  bricks  consisting  of  some  unintelligible  masses  of  wall,  at  the  foot  of  a pointed 
hill,  which,  though  much  higher,  is  not  much  more  extensive  than  the  Roman  capitol. 
This  may  be  the  K^outoy  o^Ooy,  or  hill  of  Saturn.  The  side  of  the  hill  which  faces  the 
Alpheios  has  a semi-circular  indentation,  which  to  imagination  seems  to  be  remains  of 
a theatre,  but  there  are  no  traces  of  architecture  to  confirm  this  opinion.  A tumulus 
is  observed  near  this  spot.  A little  imagination  can  discern  the  stadium,  which  was 
between  the  Temple  and  the  river,  in  a grove  of  wild  olives.  It  was  composed  of  banks 
of  earth,  which  have  been  levelled  by  time  and  the  plough.  Not  many  paces  from  the 
foot  of  the  Kronian  hill,  towards  the  Alpheios,  are  the  miserable  remains  of  a spacious 
Temple,  which  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  of  the  Olympian  Jupiter.  The  wall 
of  the  cella  rises  only  two  feet  above  the  ground.  ^ Some  frusta  of  Dorick  columns  dis- 
covered on  excavation  had  flutings  13  inches  wide,  and  the  diameter  of  the  whole 
column  7 feet  3 inches.  These  dimensions  considerably  exceed  those  of  the  Parthe- 
non and  the  Olympicon  at  Athens,  and  are  probably  larger  than  the  columns  of  any 
Temple  ever  erected  in  Greece.  Part  of  a column  of  Parian  marble  was  also  found. 
The  intervals  of  the  fluting  show  it  to  have  been  of  the  lonick  or  Corinthian  order. 
It  was  too  small  to  have  belonged  to  the  interior  range  of  columns,  but  perhaps  formed 
part  of  an  inclosure  of  the  throne  of  Jupiter.  The  Temple  was  built  of  the  stone  called 
Poros.  Some  remains,  which  are  still  visible,  render  it  evident  that  the  columns  were 
covered  with  a fine  white  stucco,  about  the  tenth  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  which  gave 
them  the  appearance  of  marble,  and  which  might  easily  have  imposed  upon  incorrect 
observers.  Not  only  the  great  dimensions  of  the  columns,  which  are  found  amongst 
the  ruins,  induce  a suspicion  that  this  is  actually  the  Temple  of  Jupiter,  but  the  con- 
jecture seems  to  be  confirmed  by  the  black  marble,  found  in  excavating,  and  which, 
according  to  Pausanias,  composed  the  pediment  in  front  of  the  statue.  [A  presump- 
tive representation  of  this  statue  is  engraved  in  the  superb  work  of  M.  Quatremere  de 
Quincy.]  There  were  also  found  several  fragments  of  the  slabs,  which  appear  to  have 
been  about  six  inches  in  thickness.  On  the  summit  of  a hill  to  the  west  of  the  Tem- 
ple are  ancient  vestiges  and  large  blocks  of  stone.  Towards  Miraka  are  traces  of  banks 
and  walls,  which  may  have  been  the  Hippodrome  and  Stadium.  (Dodw.  ii.  331 — 33fi.) 
The  same  traveller  found  here  bronze  helmets,  supposed  for  use  in  processions,  and  a 
lebes  or  cauldron,  one  of  those  which,  Pausanias  says,  was  placed  upon  each  of  the 
of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter.  Stuart  (Athem,  i.  ’^•■z)  notes  that  the  Temple 
of  Jupiter  was  Hexastyle  in  the  fronts.  In  Lahorde's  Italica  (p.  62.)  is  a comparison 
of  the  Hippodrome  with  the  Circus  at  Rome.  Bromley  {Arts,  i.  347.)  says  that  the 
oldest  structure  of  the  Dorick  order  upon  record  is  the  Temple  of  Juno,  built  by  Oxy- 
lus,  at  Olympia,  in  Peloponnesus,  1121  years  before  Christ.  An  anonymous  traveller 
gives  the  following  account,  which  illustrates  and  aids  that  of  Mr.  Dodwell: 

Olympia  is  now  the  villages  Miraca  and  Andilalo.  It  stands  in  a plain,  two  leagues 
from  the  sea,  where  several  sarcophagi  have  been  disengaged  by  the  feet  of  horses. 
Miraca  stands  upon  the  right  bank  of  tlie  Roufia,  formerly  the  celebrated  Alpheus.  In 
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the  bed  of  the  Cladeus,  a river  held  next  in  estimation  to  the  Alpheus,  into  which  it  runs, 
are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  bridge,  and  about  the  banks  of  the  river  have  been  found 
pottery,  bricks,  and  tiles,  also  some  fragments  of  marble.  On  tbe  other  side  are  relicks 
of  a Theatre,  fronting  the  South  and  backed  by  a mountain.  There  are  vestiges  of 
walls,  very  low,  and  covered  with  brush-wood.  The  village  Andilalo  is  the  site  of  the 
famous  Echo,  where  the  Greeks  stood  who  attended  the  Olympic  games.  Several  shafts 
of  fluted  columns,  upwards  of  6 ft.  diameter,  the  first  segment  of  one  of  which  was  in 
its  place,  have  been  discovered  in  a cavity.  Pausanias  remarks  that  the  Temple  of 
Jupiter  was  of  the  Dorick  order,  surrounded  by  a colonnade  68  feet  high,  and  that  it 
was  not  built  of  marble,  but  of  a stone,  called  poros,  filled  with  marine  shells.  The 
columns  are  made  of  this  stone,  stuccoed  over,  and  the  Greeks  still  call  the  material 
poros.  To  the  East  of  a Temple  are  some  vestiges  of  an  octagon  figure,  projecting 
and  forming  an  obtuse  angle,  on  a spot,  whose  regular  form,  its  slope,  and  the  circular 
shape  of  its  East  side,  point  out  the  Hippodrome.  Its  depth  is  about  15  feet.  In  the 
angular  wall  are  some  chambers,  level  with  the  surface,  9 feet  deep  and  5 or  6 feet  wide, 
supposed  to  be  the  chariot  houses.  It  is  1200  feet  long,  being  double  the  size  of  the 
stadium  at  Athens.  Another  spot,  on  the  same  level,  separated  from  the  former  only 
by  a gentle  eminence,  must  have  been  the  stadium.  It  extends  to  the  bank  of  the 
Alpheus,  whose  waters,  when  overflowed,  inundate  and  undermine  it.  At  its  western 
extremity  it  is  not  rounded,  but  forms  the  half  of  a hexagon.  In  the  part  excavated  by 
the  Alpheus,  are  to  be  seen  sarcophagi,  the  earth  surrounding  which  being  in  part 
washed  away,  they  appear  ready  to  fall  into  the  river.  Sometimes  also  bronze  helmets 
are  found,  one  of  which  is  of  the  form  of  that  on  Phocion’s  statue.  Other  accounts 
place  the  ’stadium  nearer  Mount  Labern,  between  two  hills,  where  there  are  still  to  be 
found  some  seats;  and  this  idea  is  supported  by  the  vicinity  of  the  village  of  Echo. 
Archocol.  Lib?',  i.  23-  seq. 

Olympus.  This  mountain  is  very  high  and  full  of  glens,  breaks,  and  forests. 

(Dodiv.  ii.  105,  106.)  , , • 

The  fable  of  the  Assembly  of  the  Gods  upon  this  celebrated  hill  is  supposed  to  be 
owino-  to  appearances  incident  to  it  resembling  the  Aurora  Borealis.  In  the  Opuscula 
of  Mair an,  printed  in  the  Acad,  des  Inscrip,  and,  separately,  at  the  Louvre,  in  1770, 
is  the  impression  of  a Sardonyx,  in  the  French  King’s  cabinet,  which  represents  Nep- 
tune plunged  into  the  ocean  down  to  the  half  of  his  body,  and  holding  over  his  head  a 
kind  of  veil,  which  forms  an  arch,  upon  which  Jupiter  is  seated,  holding  the  thunder 
in  his  hand!  Mairan  supposes  it  to  imply  an  obscure  segment  of  the  Aurora  Borealis. 
'’jp|-j0  Orientals  imagine,  that  before  the  creation,  God  walked  upon  the  waters  ; and  the 
Indians  still  represent  Bramah  laid  upon  a palm-leaf  and  floating  upon  the  waters. 

Enc.  des  Antiquity.  . . 

Omar  Ischaousch  {Greece).  Beyond  this  place  are  some  ancient  vestiges  near  the 

junction  of  three  streams.  ii.  206.  ^ . x u 

Ombos  {Egypt).  Col.  Light  says  (p.  50)  that  the  Pharos  of  Denon  is  not  to  be 
seen  The  ruins  of  this  city  are  close  to  the  east  bank  of  the  Nile,  on  a sort  of  pro- 
montory and  the  desert  threatens  to  cover  them  completely.  Some  Roman  ruins  are 
still  to  be  traced  from  the  shore.  The  columns  of  the  portico  (says  Belzoni,  59)  form 
one  of  the  richest  groups  of  architecture  which  he  had  ever  seen.  On  the  water-side 
are  the  remains  of  a smaller  Temple,  part  of  which  is  fallen  into  the  Nile  The  stones 
of  this  little  Temple  are  not  so  large  as  most  of  the  rest,  which  proves  that  the  Egyp- 
tians  paid  ^reat  attention  to  the  proportion  of  masses,  as  one  of  the  principal  points  in 
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the  effect  intended.  The  altar  is  fallen  down,  and  may  be  seen  when  the  water  is  low. 
It  is  apiece  of  grey  marble,  without  hieroglyphicks.  In  the  “ Grande  Description^' 
A.  vol.  i.  plates  39  to  46  refer  to  Ombos,  now  Koum  Ombos.  Plate  39  gives  a 
general  plan  of  the  ruins  and  environs  ; the  great  Temple  and  the  little  Temple  both 
enclosed  with  a wall  of  raw  bricks  which  jut  out  in  parts  like  the  salient  angles  of  a 
fortification.  In  Plate  40  is  a view  of  the  great  Temple  ; it  is  very  massy.  Plate  41 
contains  the  plan  and  elevation  of  the  great  Temple,  and  a bas-relief  with  details  of 
hieroglyphicks.  Here  are  two  of  the  ovals,  inclosing  hieroglyphs,  like  those  of  Dr. 
Young*.  Plate  42  consists  of  capitals,  elevations,  &c.  Plate  4^  gives  hieroglyphicks, 
inscriptions,  architectural  details,  and  bas-reliefs  of  the  portico  of  the  great  Temple. 
Here  are  more  of  the  ovals  of  Dr.  Young.  Plate  44  exhibits  sculptures  and  details  of 
the  Greek  Temple.  Here  are  several  ovals,  forming  part  of  an  ornamental  frieze  or 
wall.  Plate  45  shows  the  bas-reliefs  of  the  little  I’emple,  symbolick  head-dresses,  and 
bas-reliefs  of  the  grottoes  of  Selseleh.  A novel  figure  appears  in  the  bas-reliefs,  viz. 
a short  monster  in  the  attitude  of  a man  sitting  on  a privy,  with  his  hands  on  his  thighs. 
Plate  46  is  a perspective  view  of  the  two  Temples  and  the  enclosure.  Capitals  of 
human  faces,  &c.  appear.  Pococke  mentions  two  modern  parts  of  architecture  in  this 
Temple  ; first,  the  cartouche  under  the  cornice,  which,  he  says,  is  the  usual  ornament 
of  Egyptian  gates ; secondly,  a niche,  supposed  for  an  Idol,  in  an  antique  monument 
18  feet  high. 

Onchestos  (near  Mount  Phoinikios,  Greece).  Scattered  remains.  Dodiv.  ii.  147. 

Onond-um  (Dalmatia).  It  is  now  Ao/z« ; and  vast  ruins  are  probably  buried.  A 
bank  made  to  turn  the  river  is  still  visible. 

Opous  (An  hour  from  Andere  Pass  in  Greece).  Remains  consisting  of  confused 
and  scattered  blocks  and  foundations.  Dodw.  ii.  58. 

Orange.  See  Arausium. 

I.  Orchomenos  (Arcadia,  now  Kalpak).  This  was  a strong  and  extensive  city.  The 
most  ancient  town,  which  was  afterwards  the  Acropolis,  was  situated  on  a high  steep, 
and  insulated  hill ; this  Acropolis  is  steep  on  all  sides,  and  flat  at  the  summit.  The 
walls  were  fortified  with  square  towers,  and  may  be  traced  entirely  round  the  whole 
of  the  extreme  edge.  In  some  places  they  are  well  preserved,  and  the  most  ancient 
parts  are  in  the  rough  Tirynthian  style.  The  village  of  Kalpaka  is  situated  upon  the 
ruins  of  the  lower  town,  and  a cottage  stands  upon  the  remains  of  a Dorick  temple  of 
white  marble,  of  which  some  large  masses  are  scattered  about  in  the  vicinity.  Dorick 
capitals  of  an  elegant  form  and  in  perfect  preservation  have  been  excavated.  The 
columns  had  only  eighteen  flutings.  The  church  of  Panagia,  which  is  situated  at  the 
north  foot  of  the  Acropolis,  is  entirely  composed  of  the  remains  of  a Doriek  temple, 
amongst  which  are  triglyphs,  plain  metopes,  and  fluted  frusta  of  white  marble,  but  of 
small  proportions.  Here  are  also  some  fragmented  antefixa  of  terra  cotta,  depicted 
with  the  usual  foliage  of  a dark  red  hue.  Further  down  in  the  plain,  towards  the  lake, 
is  another  ruined  church,  constructed  with  ancient  blocks  of  stone  and  marble,  and 
near  it  an  lonick  capital ; a few  paces  from  it  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  tower. 
Near  the  village  of  Rush,  is  another  church,  in  the  walls  of  which  are  some  marble 
triglyphs.  A few  hundred  paces  to  the  west  of  Kalpaki,  there  is  a heap  of  square 


* On  hieroglyphicks,  p.  They  denote  that  the  hieroglyphicks  within  them  mean  letters  of  the  alpha- 

bet, and  appertain  to  proper  names. 
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blocks  of  stone,  of  large  size,  and  further  on  the  plain  are  similar  remains.  Dodw. 
ii.  427. 

II.  Orchomenos  {Bastia,  now  Scripii).  Here,  says  Mr.  Morrit  {Vindicat.  of  Horner^ 
197),  the  barrow  of  Minyas  and  all  those  mentioned  by  Pausanias  (Athen.  p.  2.  Arcad. 
239.  Corinth,  p.  57.  BcEOt.  311,)  are  still  to  be  seen.  Dr.  Clarke  says,  (xiii.  188, 
1S9,)  that  a tumulus,  supposed  to  contain  the  bones  of  Hesiod,  is  still  to  be  seen  on 
approaching  Orchomenos ; that  there  are  remains  of  an  ancient  paved  road,  inscrip- 
tions*, in  the  monastery,  the  well  or  fountain  mentioned  by  Pausanias  (194),  that  both 
the  church  and  monastery  occupy  the  site  of  the  Hieron  of  the  Graces,  (p.  208)  that  a 
dome  occurs,  in  the  treasury  of  Minyas,  not  consisting  of  mere  horizontal  projecting 
stones  as  in  the  tomb  of  Agamemnon  at  Mycenae  (pp.  213)  ; that  there  is  a tumulus, 
perhaps  the  tomb  of  Minyas,  and  part  of  the  walls  and  mural  turrets  of  the  Acropolis 
still  visible.  Id.  214,  225.  Mr.  Walpole  (i.  336')  mentions  inscriptions,  a large  block 
of  marble,  supported  by  two  upright  walls,  supposed  part  of  the  celebrated  treasury  of 
Minyas,  and  the  walls  of  the  Acropolis,  well  built  in  the  best  style,  without  cement; 
and  the  Acropolis  itself,  long  and  narrow,  adapted  to  the  shape  of  the  hill.  Mr.  Dod- 
vvell  (i.  226 — 232)  gives  the  following  account : “Traces  of  the  former  strength  of  the 
place,  and  some  remains  of  its  magnificence,  still  exist.  At  the  east  foot  of  the  Acropolis 
are  the  small  remains  of  the  treasury  of  Minyas,  which  Pausanias  (ix.  38)  styles  one  of 
the  wonders  of  Greece.  The  entrance  is  entire,  though  the  earth  being  raised  above 
its  ancient  level,  conceals  a considerable  part  of  it,  as  only  six  large  blocks,  which  are 
of  regular  masonry,  remain  above  the  ground.  The  whole  of  the  building  was  of  white 
marble;  the  lintel  or  architrave  is  flat,  and  composed  of  a single  block,  15  f.  4 in.  long, 
6f.  3 in.  broad,  and  3 f.  3 in.  thick.,  On  the  sides  of  the  entrance  are  several  perfora- 
tions for  nails,  as  at  the  treasury  of  Mycenae  ; the  form,  when  entire,  was  that  of  a Go- 
thic dome.  The  Minyan  treasury  was  double,  like  that  at  Mycenae,  except  that  both 
the  chambers  of  the  former  were  circular,  whereas  one  of  those  at  the  latter  place  was 
circular,  the  other  quadrangular.  Similar  edifices  called  noragis,  though  smaller,  still 
exist  in  Sardinia.  The  Acropolis  stands  on  a steep  rock,  the  Cephissos  winding  at  the 
southern  base  ; the  walls  which  extend  from  the  plain  to  the  summit  of  the  bill,  enclose 
a regular  triangle,  the  acute  angle  of  which  terminates  at  the  summit  of  the  rock,  which  is 
crowned  with  a strong  tower  of  nearly  a square  form,  the  walls  of  which  are  regularly  con- 
structed. In  the  interior  a large  cistern  is  formed  in  the  solid  rock;  steps,  which  are 
about  six  feet  wide,  are  cut  in  the  rock,  and  lead  up  to  the  tower,  the  position  of  which 
is  remarkably  strong.  The  walls  which  enclose  the  Acropolis  are  much  more  ancient 
than  those  of  the  tower.  The  three  first  styles  are  visible.  The  polygonal  construc- 


* From  these  Dr.  Clarke  shows  the  antiquity  of  our  common  of  pasture,  as  now  usual.  By  the  inscrip- 
fions  in  that  author,  it  appears  that  purchase  of  that  right,  &c.  was  then  frequent.  Eubulus  lends  to  the 
Orchomenians  a sum  of  money,  which  is  partly  repaid.  The  old  writings  in  the  hands  of  Euphron,  &e.  are 
then  cancelled,  and  new  ones  made  out.  These  again  are  cancelled  on  condition  that  Eubulus  should  have  a 
right  of  common.  Second  and  third  inscriptions  occur,  as  counter  vouchers,  the  one  being  a public  record 
of  Eubolus’s  receipt,  and  the  other  of  the  right  granted  him.  The  third  inscription  says,  “ Let  Eubolus  have 
a riglit  of  pasturage  for  a given  time,  that  is  to  say,  the  right  of  grazing  for  four  years  220  head  of  cattle,  in- 
cluding horses,  and  1000  sheep,  including  goats,  i.  e.  a horse  to  reckon  for  an  ox,  and  a goat  for  a sheep, 
Nouwvflf  is  the  contractor,  who  farms  the  public  pasture  land.  Eubolus  enters  his  cattle  at  the  offices  of  the 
Treasurer  and  of  the  Contractor,  that  their  accounts  may  check  each  other.  Eubolus  is  to  register the 
marks  of  his  cattle,  horses,  &c.  specifying  any  which  may  be  unmarked:  secondly,  the  number  of  each  sort. 
The  mark  was  or  tyxcty|U«,  a burnt-in  mark.  See  Scaligcr  in  Varro  de  L.L.  p.  137,  &c.  &c.  quoted  by 

Dr.  Clarke,  p.  195. 
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lion  is  predominant.  The  Tyrinthean  style  is  only  seen  in  a few  places.  This  part 
was  probably  built  before  the  time  of  Hercules,  who  destroyed  the  city,  and  those 
which  indicate  the  second  style  were  erected  after  the  early  destruction  of  the  citadel. 
The  tower  and  regular  restoration  were  probably  constructed  about  thirty  years  after 
the  demolition  of  the  city  by  the  Thebans,  about  364  years  B.  C.  as  they  resem- 
ble the  less  ancient  part  of  the  Plataean  which  were  raised  by  Alexander.  One 
gate  of  the  Acropolis  is  entire,  and  is  situated  on  the  north  wall,  facing  Libadea.  It 
diminishes  towards  the  top,  and  is  covered  with  two  large  blocks  or  lintels.  In  the 
opposite  or  northern  wall  are  the  remains  of  another  gate,  but  without  the  lintel. 
There  was  no  doubt  a third  in  the  base  of  the  triangle,  commencing  with  the  lower 
town.  The  general  thickness  of  the  walls  is  seven  feet.  The  ancient  monastery  of 
Panagia  Kemis  occupies  the  site  of  some  edifice  of  consequence,  as  it  is  formed  almost 
entirely  from  ancient  remains.  It  was  probably  the  Temple  of  the  Graces.  Tesse- 
lated  pavements  have  been  found.  Mr.  Dodwell  has  engraved  a very  curious  sun-dial. 
It  is  an  oblong  square,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a semicircle,  with  radii  terminating  in 
letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet.  In  the  spaudrils,  if  the  term  may  be  so  used,  are 
figures  of  birds.  It  is  certainly  a great  curiosity,  and  is  thus  minutely  described  by 
Dr.  Clarke  (vii.  212).  It  is  a large  marble  tablet  in  the  wall  of  the  church.  The 
Gnomon  has  long  disappeared,  but  every  thing  else  is  entire.  The  VTot;^6Ja,  letters 
of  a dial  for  numbering  the  hours  by  the  earth’s  mutation,  were  ten  in  number, 
ABTAEZH0IK,  and  they  were  also  sculptured  in  relief  upon  the  surface.  The 
remarkable  illustration  of  a Greek  epigram  in  Athenaeus,  which  this  dial  affords,  has 
given  an  additional  interest  in  the  discovery.  The  age  of  the  workmanship  is  uncer- 
tain, but  owing  to  the  manner  of  carving  the  letters,  like  so  many  cameos,  and  to  the 
existence  of  the  H among  them,  it  is  probably  not  of  remote  antiquity.  At  the  same 
time,  the  epigram  from  Athenaeus  sufficiently  proves,  that  such  dials  and  so  inscribed, 
existed  towards  the  end  of  the  second  century.  It  is  also  evident,  that  the  H must 
have  occurred  in  the  same  situation,  among  the  ten  letters,  when  this  epigram  was 
composed. 

Oropos  (now  Ropo,  Greece).  Architectural  fragments,  in  marble,  and  traces  of 
the  Acropolis  wall  on  a neighbouring  hill.  Dodtu.  ii.  156. 

Orthosia.  (Query,  in  Caria  or  Phenicia?)  Probably  Jeni  Sheir,  where  are  vaults 
or  arches;  remains  of  sepulchres;  ruins  of  the  walls  of  a town  built  with  small 
stones  ; and  fragments  of  columns.  Chandl.  As.  Min.  215,  216. 

Ossa  (Greece).  Near  it  are  fragments,  tumuli,  sarcophagi,  &c.  At  Eremo, 
about  ten  miles  from  Larissa,  are  traces  and  foundations  of  a small  town,  but  not  that 
of  Atrax.  Dodw.  ii.  104. 

Ostia  (Italy).  Boustetten  says,  that  near  the  present  town  of  Ostia,  was  the  camp 
of  ^neas,  i.  e.  in  an  angle  formed  by  the  Tiber  and  the  adjacent  lake.  This  city  was 
originally  built  by  Ancus  Martins;  and  there  remain  considerable  vestiges  of  ancient 
building.  Many  iron  rings,  for  mooring  vessels,  are  found  affixed  to  ancient  edifices 
(Miss  Knight's  Latium,  lOO).  The  plan  of  the  famous  Roman  fort  has  been  much 
admired.  Mr.  Eustace  says,  that  there  are  brick  walls  of  some  temples,  vaults  of 
baths,  Mosaicks,  &c.,  and  that  excavations  have  been  made  here  with  success.  One 
of  Mr.  Eustace’s  party,  while  looking  for  pieces  of  marble,  amongst  the  heaps  of 
rubbish,  found  a small  Torso  of  the  Venus  de  Medicis,  about  four  inches  in  length. 
It  was  white  and  fresh,  as  if  just  come  from  the  hands  of  the  artist.  Eustace^  ii.  284. 

OuFEDDONEE  (Egypt).  Architectural  remains  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a con- 
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siderable  village.  On  the  waterside,  is  an  oblong  building  of  about  54  feet  lonp;  and 
30  broad,  which  seems  to  have  been  part  of  a primitive  church.  There  are  16 
columns,  6 on  N.  and  S.  sides,  and  4 on  the  E.  and  W,,  all  perfect,  of  about  2 ft. 
3 in.  diameter.  Of  the  surrounding  wall  the  north  side  only  is  perfect.  On  the  east 
side  a sort  of  chancel  projects  southward  at  right  angles  with  the  south  columns,  on 
which  are  painted  scriptural  figures,  like  those  in  modern  Greek  churches.  The 
cupolas  are  not  alike,  nor  do  they  appear  to  have  been  finished.  They  support  a die 
and  entablature,  composed  of  single  stones,  from  column  to  column,  about  6 feet  in 
length.  1 he  shafts  are  proportionately  small.  Col.  Light  saw  many  pointed  Greek 
inscriptions  on  the  entablature  or  frieze  in  the  interior  in  small  characters,  which  the 
Colonel  could  not  distinguish.  The  first  words  of  all  were  TO  IlPO  ^KTNHMA.  In 
the  centre  of  the  frieze,  on  the  west  end,  in  a small  stone  tablet  in  relief,  was  the  word 
JoHANNi  painted  in  red  letters.  In  front  of  the  soutli  columns,  are  several  rows  of 
stones  in  regular  order,  apparently  of  part  of  the  building  thrown  down,  on  which 
were  hieroglyphicks ; and  on  one  some  Greek  characters,  which  Col.  Light  could  not 
copy.  A bare  wall  near  the  south  end  contains  symbolick  figures  of  bad  sculpture  evi- 
dently scriptural.  One  had  reference  to  the  virgin  sitting  under  a tree.  Light,  p.  go. 

OuRFA  (the  ancient  Edessa  and  Antiochia  ad  CuUirhoen,  in  Asiatick  Turkey). 
The  castle  has  two  very  lofty  Corinthian  pillars  with  their  bases,  the  capitals  of  which 
are  exceedingly  fine.  The  columns  consist  of  2f>  stones,  each  about  1 ft.  6 in.  thick.. 
Probably  they  are  the  remains  of  a portico  belonging  to  some  large  temple. 

OxYRiNCHUS  (Egypt).  Benesech  is  built  upon  its  ruins.  There  remain  only 
fragments  and  columns,  not  in  the  style  of  ancient  Egypt.  Denon,  i.  372. 

Padischan  (village  towards  Cephissia,  Greece).  Ancient  w'alls  cut  in  the  rock, 
and  blocks  of  stone  indicate  the  site  of  ancient  habitations.  Dodw.  i.  526.  ' 

P-®STUM.  This  was  a colony  of  Dorian  Greeks, , restored  and  augmented  by  the 
Sybarites.  Its  oldest  name  was  Sisti/is,  afterwards  changed  to  Posidonia.  Pcestum 
seems  to  commence  with  its  subjection  to  the  Romans,  to  whom  it  became  colonial, 
272  B.  C.  ^ Of  the  Paestans,  their  famous  rose  excepted,  very  little  is  known.  (See 
Eustace,  Jiirther  on.)  I he  town  wall,  inclosing  a circuit  of  about  three  miles,  and 

nearly  of  the  original  height,  is  built  with  native  oblong  stones.  The  gates  are  placed 
in  the  centre  ol  each  side  of  the  quadrangle,  and  a great  street  runs  in  a line  from  the 
north  to  the  south  gate.  On  the  eastern  side  stand  the  remains  of  the  principal  civil 
and  religious  edifices.  Nearest  to  the  south  wall,  is  a quadrilateral  building,  with  nine 
columns  in  each  front,  and  eighteen  on  each  side,  reckoning  those  of  the  angles  for 
both  : the  architrave  is  whole  all  round,  and  so  are  some  pieces  of  the  frieze,  but 
without  any  of  the  distinctive  ornaments  of  the  Doric  order.  Of  this  below. 

Phere  are  fragments  of  a smaller  temple,  with  pilasters,  as  well  as  columns,  the 
frieze  adorned  with  foliage  and  figures,  hut  posterior  in  date  to  the  other.  Near  it  are 
the  remains  of  a small  amphitheatre.  The  last  ruin  towards  the  north  is  a temple  of 
six  columns  in  front,  and^l3  iii  flank,  of  a smaller  proportion,  than  those  of  the  other 
temple,  also  inferior  in  architectonic  merit.  It  has  no  remains  of  vestibule  or  cella, 
and,  like  all  the  other  buildings,  was  stuccoed  over.  Thus  Swinburne,  ii.  131.  seq. 

Mr.  Wilkins  says,  “the  lesser  temple  at  Paestum  is  hexastyle,  properly  having  six 
columns  in  the  fronts,  and  thirteen  in  the  flanks,  reckoning  those  at  the  angles;  and 
in  these  respects,  it  agrees  with  the  received  idea  of  a Grecian  hexastyle  temple,  d'he 
])lan  of  the  interior  differed,  however,  from  that  of  any  Grecian  temple  knowm  to  us. 
The  temple  within  the  peristyle  appears  to  have  consisted  of  an  open  vestibule,  a cella, 
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an  opisthodome  or  sanctuary.  It  consisted  of  the  continuation  of  the  walls  of  the 
cella.  The  pronaos  wa.s  a portico  open  in  the  front  and  sides,  and  terminated  by  the 
triangular  wall  of  the  cella.  The  epistylia  over  the  columns  of  the  angles  are  jointed 
diagonally,  a mode  which  does  not  appear  to  have  ever  been  practised  by  the  Greeks. 
The  method  in  placing  the  triglyphs  immediately  over  the  axes  of  the  angular 
columns  is  peculiar  to  the  Romans,  who  with  scarcely  a single  exception,  left  half  a 
metope  at  the  angles  of  the  zophorus  (65)- 

Miss  Starke  says  (ii.  141)  that  the  city  walls  seem  to  have  been  nearly  square,  and 
broad  enough  to  admit  two  carriages  abreast.  The  gates  and  two  of  the  towers  are 
likewise  distinguishable,  two  of  the  last  being  in  ruins,  the  other  perfect. 

Paestum  is  the  subject  of  a particular  work,  but  it  is  superseded  by  Mr.  Wilkins’s 
Magna  Grecia,  recently  quoted.  The  walls,  three  temples,  and  amphitheatre,  as 
before.  Mr.  W.  notices  two  spots,  distinguishable  by  heaps  of  stones.  Of  all 
these,  the  only  one  which  has  claims  to  Grecian  origin  is  the  Great  Temple.  It  is 
presumed  to  be  coeval  with  the  earliest  periods  of  the  Grecian  migrations  to  the  south 
of  Italy.  Low  columns,  with  a great  diminution  of  the  shaft,  bold  projecting  capitals, 
a massive  entablature,  and  triglyphs,  placed  at  the  angles  of  the  zophorus,  are  strong 
presumptive  proofs  of  its  great  antiquity.  The  shafts  of  the  columns  diminish  in  a 
straight  line  from  the  base  to  the  capital,  although  at  first  sight,  they  appear  to 
swell  in  the  middle.  [Swinburne,  &c.  have  fallen  into  this  mistake.]  Excepting 
these,  this  temple  was  hypaethral,  differing  but  little  from  the  hexastyle  temples, 
described  in  Mr.  W.’s  work.  It  has  6 columns  in  front,  and  14  in  the  flanks, 
including  those  of  the  angles.  The  intervals  between  the  angular  columns,  like  those 
in  every  Grecian  temple  of  the  Doric  order,  are  made  less  than  the  others  in  order 
that  by  placing  the  triglyphs  at  the  angles  of  the  zophorus,  the  metopes  might  be  of 
equal  width.  The  columns  have  24  flutings,  contrary  to  what  is  observed  in  other  in- 
stances of  the  Doric  order,  where  the  number  does  not  exceed  20.  The  number  in 
the  columns  in  the  lower  range  within  the  cella  is  however  only  20,  and  in  those  of  the 
upper  range  16.  The  plan  of  the  flutes  at  the  base  of  the  shafts  is  a segment  of  a circle; 
below  the  capital  the  plan  is  a portion  of  an  ellipsis.  The  drops  below  the  tryglyphs 
are  conical,  as  were  also  those  in  the  mutules.  The  stylobate  consists  of  three  steps, 
five  others  give  access  to  the  cella,  the  floor  of  which  is  nearly  five  feet  above  the  level 
of  that  of  the  peristyles.  The  cella  was  approached  both  by  the  Posticmn  and  Pro- 
naos. In  the  transverse  wall  of  the  latter  were  inserted  the  staircases,  which  con- 
ducted to  the  roof,  and  the  apartments  over  the  vestibule.  The  cella  was  separated 
into  three  divisions  by  a double  range  of  columns,  two  tiers  in  height;  these  were  in- 
tended for  the  support  of  the  roofs  which  covered  the  lateral  peristyles,  leaving  the 
center  division  exposed  to  the  air.  This  circumstance  is  sufficient  to  justify  the  con- 
jecture, that  the  temple  was  dedicated  to  Jupiter,  and  not  to  Neptune.  Hypaethral 
temples  are  generally,  if  not  universally,  consecrated  to  Jupiter.  Not  a single  column 
either  of  the  outer  peristyles  or  of  the  vestibules,  is  wanting,  and  the  entablature,  with 
the  exception  of  a few  places,  perfect  all  round.  The  columns  are  6'.  lo".  S5  diam. 
and  2S'.  1".  5 in  height,  including  the  capitals.  The  whole  entablature  is  12'.  2".  in 
height.  J he  columns  of  the  interior  ranges  are  4'.  8".  in  diameter,  and  ip'.  9'.  high, 
including  the  capitals.  The  diameter  of  those  in  the  upper  range,  was  determined  by 
the  diminution  of  the  shafts  of  the  lower,  since  each  upper  and  lower  column  may  be 
considered  as  the  frustum  of  the  same  cone  continued  through  the  Epistylia.  All  the 
lower  columns  are  yet  remaining,  together  with  seven  in  the  upper,  four  in  the  south, 
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and  three  in  the  north  side.  The  lateral  walls  of  the  cella  have  almost  entirely  dis- 
appeared, except  such  parts  of  them  as  were  contiguous  to  the  antae  of  the  vestibules. 
(PP*  59 — ^I.)  Mr.  Wilkins  notices  the  following  additional  inconveniences  : (l.)  That 
the  diameter  of  the  columns  among  the  Greeks  is  invariably  less  than  the  width  of  the 
intercolumniation.  (2.)  That  the  lintel  and  drops  are  always  found  to  accompany 
triglyphs  of  the  Grecian  zophorus.  Id.  63,  64. 

The  form  of  the  second  temple  was  pseudo-dipteral,  and  differs  from  every  other  exist- 
ing, inasmuch  as  it  has  nine  columns  in  the  fronts.  The  pronaos  has  consequently  three 
columns  placed  between  the  anta?.  Three  columns  which  divided  the  cella  are  still  re- 
maining, the  use  of  which  was,  probably,  to  support  the  roof.  The  position  of  these 
columns  has  led  to  various  conjectures,  concerning  the  appropriation  of  this  building. 
Paolli  calls  it  a Basilica  [as  does  Swinburne].  Piranesi;,  the  college  of  the  Amphietyons  ; 
but  it  was  a ternple.  One  circumstance  appears  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  all  those 
who  have  described  the  temples  of  Paestum,  which  is  the  existence  of  two  steps,  the 
upper  of  which,  in  part„separates  the  first  columns  of  the  interior  range.  Had  these 
steps  been  the  basis  of  the  transverse  wall  of  the  cella,  as  was  commonly  the  case,  and 
the  same  rule  been  observed  in  the  posticurn,  the  length  of  the  cella  between  these 
walls,  will  have  been  very  nearly  double  its  width,  which  proportion,  we  know  to 
obtain  very  frequently  in  the  cellae  of  temples.  Hence  it  will  appear,  that  this,  in 
common  with  other  temples,  had  a cella,  and  the  deviation  from  the  jjlan  generally 
adopted,  in  having  a range  of  columns  in  the  centre  of  the  cella,  arose  from  the  ne- 
cessity of  supporting  the  roof.  It  cannot  be  objected,  that  the  introduction  of  these 
columns  will  interfere  with  religious  ceremonies,  since  each  of  the  iles  is  of  greater 
width  than  the  center  ile  of  the  great  temple.  The  temple  might  have  been  devoted 
to  two  deities,  which  was  not  unusual  with  the  Romans.  The  form  of  the  temple 
may  be  considered  as  a variety  of  that  which  admitted  of  interior  columns,  and  the 
deviation  from  the  rule  generally  observed  in  placing  an  even  number  of  columns  in 
the  fronts,  to  have  arisen  from  the  determination  to  adopt  a single  instead  of  a double 
range  of  columns  within  the  cella  for  the  support  of  the  roof.  Such  a strong  deviation 
from  the  simple  style  of  ancient  architecture  can  only  be  attributed  to  the  vitiated 
taste  of  the  age  in  which  it  was  built.  This  consideration  leads  to  the  probable  period 
of  its  construction.  From  the  great  similarity  of  the  capitals  of  these  and  the  lesser 
temple,  and  the  general  character  of  the  mouldings,  we  may  adopt  the  opinion  so 
generally  prevalent,  that  they  were  coeval.  Id.  62,  63. 

It  is  noted,  that  in  the  ancient  temple  are  found  the  real  proportions  of  the  Dorick 
order.  Eustace’s  account,  notwithstanding  some  repetition,  is  a proper  conclusion,  of 
this  grand  and  interesting  collection  of  Ruins. 

Paestum  (he  says,  iii.  92 — 103.)  was  founded  by  a Colony  from  Dora,  a city  of 
Phoenicia.  It  was  called  Posetayi,  or  Postan,  in  Phenicia,  signifying  Neptune,  to  whom 
it  was  dedicated.  These  Colonies  were  expelled  by  the  Sybarites,  about  500  years 
before  Christ.  1 he  old  town  is  supposed  to  have  extended  from  the  present  ruin 
southward  to  the  hill,  on  which  stands  the  little  town,  still  called  from  its  ancient  dis- 
tinction Acropoli.  The  Romans  seem  never  to  have  adopted  the  genuine  Dorick  style. 
To  judge  from  the  form  of  this  at  Paestum,  we  must  conclude  that  they  are  the  oldest 
specimens  of  Grecian  architecture  now  in  existence.  In  beholding  them,  and  contem- 
plating their  solidity,  bordering  upon  heaviness,  we  are  tempted  to  consider  them  as 
an  intermediate  link  between  the  Egyptian  and  Grecian  manner,  and  the  first  attempt 
to  pass  from  the  immense  masses  of  the  former  to  the  graceful  proportions  of  the  latter. 
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In  fact,  the  temples  of  Paestura,  Agrigentum,  and  Athens,  seem  instances  of  the  com- 
mencement, the  improvement,  and  the  perfection  of  the  Dorick  order. 

The  First  Temple  (last  ruin  in  Swinburne  before  quoted)  is  the  smallest.  It  con- 
sists of  six  pillars  at  each  end,  and  thirteen  at  each  side,  counting  the  angular  pillars  in 
both  directions.  The  architrave  is  entire,  as  is  the  pediment  at  the  West  end,  except- 
ing the  corner-stone  and  triglyphs,  which  are  fallen,  and  the  first  cornice  (that  imme- 
diately over  the  frieze),  which  is  worn  away.  At  the  East  end,  the  middle  of  the  pedi- 
ment, has  much  of  the  frieze  and  cornice  remaining ; but  the  North-east  corner  is 
likely  to  fall  in  a very  short  time.  The  cella  occupies  more  than  one  third  of  the 
length,  and  had  a portico  of  two  rows  of  columns,  the  shafts  and  capitals  of  which,  now 
overgrown  with  grass  and  weeds,  encumber  the  pediment,  and  almost  fill  the  area  of 
the  temple.  [The  peculiar  character  of  this  temple  is  given  before  from  Mr.  Wilkins.] 

The  Second  Temple.  [This  is  the  Great  Temple  of  Mr.  Wilkins,  before  quoted.] 
It  has  six  columns  at  each  end,  and  fourteen  on  each  side,  including  those  of  the  an- 
gles. The  whole  entablature  and  pediments  are  entire.  A double  row  of  columns 
adorned  the  interior  of  the  cella,  and  supported  each  another  row  of  smaller  pillars. 
The  uppermost  is  separated  from  the  lower  by  an  architrave,  only  without  frieze  or  cor- 
nice. Of  the  latter,  seven  remain  standing  on  each  side;  of  the  former,  five  on  one 
side,  and  three  on  the  other.  The  cella  had  two  entrances,  one  at  each  end,  with  a 
portico  formed  of  two  pillars  and  two  antce.  The  whole  of  the  foundation  and  part  of 
the  wall  of  this  cella  still  remain  under  it  with  a vault.  One  of  the  columns,  with  its 
capital  at  the  West  end,  has  been  struck  with  lightning,  and  shattered  so  as  to  threaten 
ruin,  if  not  speedily  repaired.  Its  fall  will  be  an  irreparable  loss,  and  disfigure  one  of 
the  most  perfect  monuments  now  in  existence.  It  might  indeed  be  restored  to  its 
original  form  with  little  expence  and  labour,  as  the  stones  which  have  fallen  remain  in 
heaps  within  its  inclosure. 

The  Third  Edifice  [the  Second  Temple  of  Mr.  Wilkins  before  quoted]  is  the  largest. 
It  has  nine  pillars  at  the  ends,  and  eighteen  at  the  sides,  including  the  angular  columns. 
Its  size  is  not  its  only  distinction.  The  rows  of  pillars  extending  from  the  middle 
pillar  at  one  end  to  the  middle  pillar  at  the  other,  divides  it  into  tw’o  equal  parts,  and 
is  considered  as  a proof  that  it  was  not  a temple.  Its  distinction  has  not  been  ascer- 
tained. Some  suppose  it  to  have  been  a Curia;  some  a Basilica ; and  others  a mere 
market  or  exchange.  In  the  centre  there  seems  to  have  been  an  aperture  in  the  pedi- 
ment, leading,  as  it  is  said,  to  vaults  and  passages  under  ground.  There  is,  indeed,  at. 
some  distance,  a smaller  aperture,  like  the  mouth  of  a well,  which,  according  to  the, 
Guides,  had  been  examined,  and  was  probably  intended  to  give  air  and  light  to  a long 
and  intricate  subterraneous  gallery,  which  extended  to  the  sea  on  one  side,  and  on  the 
other  side  communicated  with  the  temple. 

Such  are  the  peculiar  features  of  each  of  these  edifices.  In  common  to  all,  it  may 
be  observed,  that  they  are  rested  upon  substructions*  (podia),  forming  three  grada- 
tions (for  these  cannot  be  termed  steps,  as  they  are  much  too  high  for  the  purpose),  in- 
tended to  give  due  elevation  and  relief  to  the  superstructure.  Thus  the  columns  in  all 
are  without  base,  from  the  uppermost  in  these  degrees.  These  columns  are  fluted,  are 

* These  substructions  are  observable  in  all  the  Dorick  temples  ofltaly  and  Sicily;  and  seem  essentially 
to  give  a corresponding  support,  as  well  as  relief  to  the  massive  forms  of  this  order.  Ordinary  steps  seem 
to  sink  under  the  weight,  and  are  quite  lost  in  the  cumbrous  majesty  of  the  Dorick  column.  I need  not 
observe,  says  Eustace,  that  the  second  temple  is  the  most  beautiful  of  the  three,  and  the  nearest  to  the  pro- 
portions of  the  temples  of  Agrigentum,  iii.  96,  97. 
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between  four  and  five  diameters  in  height,  and  taper  as  they  ascend  up  to  the  fourth. 
The  capitals  are  all  very  flat  and  prominent.  The  intercolumniation  is  a little  more 
than  the  diameter.  Thus  the  order  and  ornaments  are  in  all  the  same,  and  the  pedi- 
ments  in  all  very  low.  In  fine  they  are  all  built  of  a porous  stone,  of  a light  or  rather 
yellow  grey,  and  in  many  places  perforated  and  worn  away. 

Other  Buildings.  In  the  open  space,  between  the  first  and  second  temple,  were  two 
other  lar^e  edifices,  built  of  the  same  sort  of  stone,  and  nearly  of  the  same  size.  Their 
substructions  still  remain,  encumbered  with  the  fragments  of  the  columns,  and  of  the 
entablature,  and  so  overgrown  with  brambles,  nettles,  and  weeds,  as  scarcely  to  admit 
a near  inspection. 

IValls,  8^c.  All  the  temples  stand  in  a line,  and  border  a street  which  ran  from 
gate  to  gate,  and  divided  the  two  parts  nearly  equal.  A hollow  space,  scooped  out  into 
asemicircular  form,  seems'  to  be  the  terrace  of  a theatre,  and  as  it  lies  in  front  of  the 
temple,  gives  reason  to  suppose  that  other  public  buildings  might  have  ornamented 
the  same  side,  and  been  made  to  correspond  in  grandeur  with  those  opposite,  in  which 
case  few  cities  could  have  surpassed  Psestum  in  splendid  appearance.  The  walls  of  the 
town  remain  in  all  the  circumference,  five  at  least,  and  in  some  places  twelve  feet  high. 
They  are  formed  of  solid  blocks  of  stone,  with  towers  at  intervals.  7'he  archway  of 
the  gate  only  stands  entire.  Considering  the  materials  and  extent  of  this  rampart, 
which  incloses  a space  of  nearly  four  miles  round,  with  the  many  towers  w hich  rise  at 
intervals,  and  its  elevation  of  more  than  forty  feet,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  it 
was  in  the  whole  a work  of  great  strength  and  magnificence.  A few  rose-bushes,  the 
remnants  of  “ biferi  rosaria  Paesti,”  still  remain.  The  roses  are  still  remarkable  for 
their  fragrance.  Some  vestiges  are  supposed  to  remain  on  the  hill  of  the  Acropolis. 

Paionidai  (supposed  Menidi,  Greece).  A village,  near  it  three  low  tumuli.  Dodw.. 

i.  522. 

Palaiochora  (at  the  foot  of  Oeta,  Greece).  Remains  of  an  ancient  city.  Dodw. 

ii.  13- 

Palaiopoli  (Greece).  A short  way  from  this  place  are  tumuli  dispersed  through 
the  plain,  and  imperfect  vestiges.  Barrows  in  Greece  are  generally  indicative  of  bat- 
tles, which  have  been  fought  upon  the  spot.  Id.  ii.  320,  321. 

Palakion  of  Strabo  (the  Chersonesus) . The  ruins  of  Balaclava  are  those  of  this 
ancient  city.  The  streets  perhaps  exhibit  the  appearance  which  they  had  in  ancient 
times.  The  principal  street  is  very  like  that  of  Pompeii,  near  Naples,  which  has  been 
laid  open,  being  quite  as  narrow,  and  being  paved  after  the  same  manner.  The  shops 
are  also  like  those  of  Pompeii.  Clarke,  ii.  219 — 229. 

Palais  Gallieni  (near  Bourdeaux,  France).  This  is  the  name  of  an  amphitheatre, 
erected  in  the  time  of  Gallienus,  but  foolishly  ascribed  to  Galliena,  wife  of  Charlemagne. 
It  is  composed  of  a symmetrick,  but  varied  mixture  of  bricks  and  stones,  and  like  other 
amphitheatres  is  an  oval.  {^Enc.  des  Antiquites.)  Montfaucon  (iii.  p.  2,  b.  2,  c.  8.)  has 
engraved  it.  The  remains  are  poor,  being  the  w'orst  in  France,  except  that  at  Lyons. 

PaleO'Castro.  Clarke  {Ess.  Alexander's  Tomh,  p.  152.)  thinks  that  this  is  the 
ancient  Ledon,  though  only  the  marks  of  walls  remain, 

Palestrina.  See  Preneste. 

Palmyra.  It  can  scarcely  be  accredited,  that  a city  situated  between  the  Tigris  and 
the  Euphrates,  between  Seleucia  and  Antioch,  upon  the  frontiers  of  the  kingdom  of 
Parthia,  only  five  days  journey  from  the  Mediteranean,  and  the  grand  depot  of  com- 
merce, between  Europe  and  the  Indies,  under  the  Seleucidae,  and  the  Roman  Emperors, 
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should  be  utterly  unknown  as  to  its  situation  : yet  this  was  the  fact,  until  some  English 
merchants,  attracted  by  the  accounts  of  the  Arabs,  in  the  year  1691  travelled  thither, 
and  brought  to  the  notice  of  Europe,  remains  worthy  of  the  finest  ages  of  Greek  archi- 
' tecture.  Their  account  is  printed  in  the  Philos.  Transactions,  and  1 shall  begin  with 
the  substance  of  that,  as  I find  it  in  Lowthorpe,  iii.  503,  seq.  After  passing  by  a mo- 
dern castle,  on  a very  high  hill,  they  saw  Tadmor  (the  modern  name  for  Palmyra),  in- 
closed on  three  sides,  with  long  ridges  of  mountains,  but  open  on  the  south  to  a vast 
plain.  In  this  plain  is  a large  valley  of  salt,  which  they  supposed  to  be  that  where 
David  smote  the  Syrians,  (2  Sam.  8,  13,)  rather  than  another  near  Aleppo.  The  soil 
is  exceedingly  barren,  without  any  vegetation,  but  palms  in  the  gardens,  and  scattered 
about  the  town.  The  city  appears  of  large  extent,  but  no  traces  of  walls  remain  to 
determine  the  figure.  The  inhabitants  consisted  only  of  about  30  or  40  families,  who 
lived  in  huts,  made  of  dirt,  within  the  walls  of  the  spacious  court  which  inclosed  the 
temple  of  the  sun.  The  whole  inclosed  space  is  a square  of  220  yards  on  each  side, 
encompassed  with  a high  and  stately  wall,  built  of  large  square  stone,  and  adorned  with 
pilasters  within  atid  without,  to  the  number  as  near  as  they  could  compute  by  what 
was  standing  of  the  wall,  which  was  much  the  greater  part,  of  62  on  a side.  The  cor- 
nices and  carvings  were  exquisite.  The  west  side,  where  is  the  entrance,  is  most  of  it 
broken  down,  and  near  the  middle  of  the  square  a fortress  is  erected  out  of  the  old 
stones  and  broken  pillars.  This  conceals  the  magnificent  entrance  which  belongs  to 
the  first  fabric.  The  two  stones  which  supported  the  sides  of  the  great  gate,  each  of 
which  is  35  feet  long,  and  artificially  carved  with  vines  and  clustres  of  graj)es,  are  both 
standing,  and  in  their  places ; and  the  distance  between  them  gives  the  width  of  the 
gate,  15  feet;  it  is  now  walled  up.  Upon  entry  within  the  court  are  two  rows  of  very 
noble  marble  pillars,  37  feet  high,  with  exquisitely  carved  capitals,  as  were  also  the  cor- 
nices before  they  were  broken.  Of  these  there  are  now  no  more  than  58  remaining 
entire,  but  there  must  have  been  many  more,  for  they  appear  to  have  gone  quite  round 
the  whole  court,  and  to  have  supported  a most  spacious  double  piazza  or  cloister.  Of  • 
this  piazza  the  walks  on  the  west  side,  which  is  opposite  to  the  front  of  the  temple, 
seem  to  have  exceeded  the  others  in  beauty  and  dimensions,  and  at  each  end  are  two 
niches  for  whole-length  statues,  with  finely-wrought  pedestals,  borders,  supporters,  and 
canopies.  In  the  space  within,  which  they  conceive  to  have  been  an  open  court,  stands 
the  temple,  encompassed  with  another  row  of  columns  of  a different  order,  and  much 
higher  than  the  former,  being  above  50  feet  high.  Of  these  only  16  remain  : but  there 
must  have  been  about  double  that  number,  which,  whether  they  inclosed  an  inner  court 
or  supported  the  roof  of  a cloister,  there  being  now  nothing  of  a roof  remaining,  is  un- 
certain. Only  one  great  stone  lies  down,  which  seems  to  have  reached  from  these  pil- 
lars to  the  walls  of  the  temple.  The  whole  space  within  these  pillars  they  found  to  be 
59  yards  long,  and  nearly  28  broad,  in  the  midst  of  which  is  the  temple,  more  than  33 
yards  long,  and  13  or  14  broad;  it  points  north  and  south,  having  a magnificent  en- 
trance on  the  west,  exactly  in  the  middle  of  the  building.  Just  over  the  door,  they 
discerned  part  of  the  wings  of  a large  spread  eagle  extending  the  whole  width.  [They 
were  not  aware  of  the  globe  and  wings  over  the  entrance  of  the  Egyptian  temples.] 
Within  the  walls  is  a mosque;  but  at  the  north  end,  which  is  excluded  from 
the  mosque,  are  what  they  think  might  be  canopies  over  altars,  of  curious  fret-work, 
in  the  midst  of  which  is  a dome  or  cupola  of  one  piece,  above  six  feet  diameter. 
Having  passed  the  ruins  of  a mosque,  and  advanced  towards  the  North,  they  saw  two 
obelisks  or  pillars,  consisting  of  seven  large  stones,  besides  its  capital  and  the  wreathed 
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work  about  it,  the  carvings  here  being  very  fine.  The  height  is  above  50  feet,  the 
girth,  just  above  the  pedestal,  twelve  and  a half  feet.  On  the  East  and  West  of  this 
are  two  other  large  pillars,  each  a quarter  of  a mile  distant,  which  seem  to  have  some 
correspondence  one  to  the  other,  and  there  is  a piece  of  another  standing  near  that  of 
the  East,  which  inclines  them  to  think  that  there  was  a continued  row  of  them.  Pro- 
ceeding forward,  directly  from  the  obelisk,  about  100  paces,  they  came  to  a magnificent 
entrance,  very  large  and  lofty,  and  of  equal  workmanship.  This  entrance  leads  into  a 
noble  piazza,  930  yards  long,  according  to  their  measurement,  and  40  feet  broad,  in- 
closed with  two  rows  of  stately  marble  pillars,  26  feet  high,  and  8 or  9 about.  Of  these 
there  remain  standing  and  entire  129,  but  by  a moderate  calculation  there  could  not 
have  been  less  than  560.  Upon  several  of  these  pillars  are  little  pedestals  projecting 
about  the  middle  of  them,  sometimes  one  way  only,  and  sometimes  more,  which  seem 
to  have  been  the  bases  of  statues.  The  upper  end  of  this  spacious  piazza  was  shut  in 
by  a row  of  pillars,  standing  somewhat  closer  than  those  on  each  side,  and  a little 
further  to  the  left  are  the  ruins  of  a very  stately  building  ; it  is  built  of  a better  marble, 
and  is  of  superior  work  to  the  piazza  ; the  pillars  are  of  one  entire  stone,  and  one  of 
them  measured  22  feet  long,  and  8 feet  9 in  compass.  In  the  West  side  of  the  great 
piazza,  are  several  apertures  for  gates,  leading  into  the  court  of  this  fabrick  ; two  of 
them  of  remarkable  elegance,  and  adorned  with  stately  porphyry  pillars.  Each  gate 
had  four,  not  standing  in  a line  with  the  others  of  the  wall,  but"  placed  by  pairs  in  the 
front  of  the  gate,  two  on  one  side,  and  two  on  the  other.  They  are  about  30  feet  long, 
and  9 in  circumference.  On  the  East  side  of  the  long  piazza  stands,  what  they  call, 
from  the  confusion,  a 0/  marble  pillars,  some  perfect,  and  others  deprived  of 

their  capitals.  In  one  place  are  eleven  together  in  a square,  paved  at  the  bottom  with 
broad  flat  stone,  but  without  roof.  At  a small  distance  from  that  street  are  the  ruins  of 
a small  Temple,  apparently  of  exquisite  workmanship.  Before  the  entrance  is  a 
piazza,  supported  by  six  pillars,  two  on  each  side  of  the  door,  and  at  each  end  one. 
The  pedestals  of  those  in  the  front  have  been  filled  with  inscriptions.  They  then  pro- 
ceeded to  the  sepulchres,  which  are  square  towers,  four  or  five  stories  high,  and  stand- 
ing on  both  sides  of  a hollow  way,  towards  the  North  of  the  city.  They  extend  a mile. 
The  of  some  statues  which  they  saw  was  more  European  than  Oriental.  The 

most  perfect  of  these  sepulchres  are  two  square  towers,  rather  larger  than  ordinary 
steeples,  and  five  stories  high  ; the  outside  of  common  stone,  but  the  partition  and 
floors  within  of  good  marble.  They  were  adorned  with  paintings  and  figures  of  per- 
sons as  far  as  the  breast  and  shoulders,  but  much  defaced.  Under  these  statues  are 
memorial  inscriptions,  in  the  Palmyrene  character.  They  entered  one  by  a door  from 
the  South,  from  which  w'as  a walk  across  the  whole  building,  just  in  the  middle.  The 
floor  was  broken  up,  and  thus  gave  them  a sight  of  the  vault  below,  divided  in  the  same 
manner.  The  spaces  were  again  subdivided  into  six  partitions,  by  thick  walls,  each 
partition  being  capable  of  receiving  the  largest  corpse,  and,  piling  them  one  above 
another,  as  their  way  mjpears  to  have  been,  each  of  those  spaces  might  contain  at  least 
six  or  seven  bodies.  [It  was  a rule  among  the  ancients  never  to  place  one  body  upon 
another  as  we  do  (see  lJu  Canp^e,  v.  Bisomum),  Hence  the  partitions  or  ovens  in  ancient 
Mausolea.]  For  the  lowest,  second,  and  third  stories,  those  partitions  were  uniform 
and  altogether  the  same,  except  that  from  the  second  floor,  which  answered  the  main 
entrance, — one  partition  was  reserved  for  a stair-case.  Higher  than  this,  the  building 
being  somewhat  contracted  towards  the  top,  would  not  afford  space  for  the  continua- 
tion of  the  same  method : therefore  the  two  uppermost  rooms  were  not  so  parted,  nor 
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perhaps  ever  had  any  body  laid  in  them  ; unless  it  was  that  of  the  founder  alone, 
whose  statue,  wrapped  up  in  funereal  apparel,  and  in  a prostrate  position,  was  placed 
in  a niche,  or  rather  window,  in  the  front  of  the  monument,  so  as  to  be  visible  both 
within  and  without.  Near  to  this  statue  was  an  inscription.  The  other  monument, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  way,  was  much  like  this  ; only  the  front  and  entrance  were 
towards  the  North,  and  the  work  more  rude,  but  it  is  a century  older;  an  inscription 
placed  above  a niche,  which  doubtless  once  contained  a statue,  being  of  the  date  of 
about  ten  years  before  Christ.” 

Such  is  the  description  of  Palmyra,  as  it  was  when  first  discovered  in  1691,  but  the 
wretched  bird’s  eye  views  and  plates  show  nothing  but  a confused  heap  of  pillars  and 
rubbish,  and  no  clear  idea  was  formed  of  it,  till  the  visit  of  Dawkins  and  Wood  in 
1758,  produced  a splendid  publication,  which  does  justice  to  its  fine  remains.  The 
beauty  of  Palmyra  is  the  coup  d'ceil  produced  by  the  colonnades,  and  consequently  to 
be  estimated  only  by  plates  of  a proper  size.  The  identity  of  the  whole  below  men- 
tioned, renders  much  verbal  description  unnecessary,  as  mere  technical  and  architec- 
tural details  do  not  appertain  to  this  work. 

Palmyra,  they  say  (p.  3)  is  the  work  of  some  of  the  Seleucidae,  but  is  not  mentioned 
in  the  Roman  History,  till  Antony  attempted  to  plunder  it.  (4.)  Pliny’s  account 
(v,  25,)  is,  that  it  was  divided  between  the  Parthian  and  Roman  Empires,  and  a kind 
of  neutral  state,  respected,  during  discord,  by  both.  From  the  time  of  Adrian  to  that 
of  Aurelian,  it  flourished  highly.  The  last  mention  of  it  in  history,  is  the  quartering 
of  the  first  Illyrian  legion,  about  the  year  400  after  Christ  (p.  13). 

The  ruins  of  Palmyra  are  of  two  different  periods  of  antiquity.  All  that  can  be  col- 
lected with  relation  to  its  buildings,  is,  that  they  have  been  repaired  by  Adrian,  Aure- 
lian, and  .Justinian,  to  which  Latin  inscriptions  add  Dioclesian.  T'here  is  a remarh- 
ahle  sameness  in  the  architecture  of  Palmyra.  It  is  true,  that  there  is  on  the  outside 
of  the  Sepulchral  Monuments  without  the  town,  an  air  of  simplicity  very  different 
from  the  general  taste;  from  their  singular  shape,  great  steeples,  they  at  first  consi- 
dered them  as  works  of  the  country  prior  to  the  introduction  of  Greek  architecture, 
but  the  inside  was  ornamented  like  the  other  buildings.  It  is  remarkable,  that  except 
four  lonick  half  columns  in  the  temple  of  the  Sun,  and  two  in  one  of  the  mausolea, 
the  whole  is  Corinthian,  richly  ornamented  with  some  striking  beauties,  and  some  as 
visible  faults.  In  pi.  3,  is  the  plan  of  the  temple  of  the  Sun,  and  its  court.  It  was 
damaged  by  the  Roman  soldiers,  when  Aurelian  took  the  town,  and  he  ordered  large 
sums  for  the  repairs  (p.  4"2).  The  court  is  paved  with  broad  stones ; part  is  sunk  ifi 
feet  lower,  for  what  purpose  does  not  appear.  (Ibid.)  All  the  bases  at  Palmyra  are 
Attick.  The  portico  was  destroyed  by  the  Turks.  The  projections  from  the  shafts 
of  the  columns  ! (a  vile  taste)  to  support  statues,  are  shown  in  the  plates. 

There  are  many  inscriptions:  and  by  means  of  them,  Barthelemy  has  formed  a 
Palmyrene  alphabet.  There  are  none  (say  M’ood  and  Dawkins,  p.  35)  earlier  than  the 
birth  of  Christ,  or  so  late  as  the  destruction  of  the  city  by  Aurelian,  except  one  in 
Latin,  which  mentions  Dioclesian.  They  are  all  in  a bad  character,  some  sepulchral, 
but  most  honorary.  The  names  in  the  oldest-are  Palmyrene,  but  the  later  have  Roman 
Praenornina  *.  Ibid. 


* The  general  views  of  Palmyra,  lead  to  an  opinion  that  (he  ruins  consist  of  numerous  buildings,  which 
have  nf)t  yet  been  appropriated.  There  are  some  very  fine  views  of  Palmyra  in  the  ” Voyage  Pittoresque 
de  la  Syrie,  de  la  Phcnicie,  de  la  Palestine,  et  de  la  basso  Egypte,  &c.  Paris,  by  the  Cassas.  Imper.  fol.  i, 
pi.  26,  .seq. 
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Panope-us  (near  Agios  Blasios,  Greece).  The  walls  still  exist.  (Walpole,  i.319). 
Mr.  Dodwell  calls  it, 

Panopeus,  destroyed  by  Xerxes.  Near  a spring,  on  the  North  side  of  the  Acropolis, 
is  a votive  rock,  in  which  there  are  niches  for  offerings,  with  some  illegible  inscrip- 
tions. The  walls  of  the  Acropolis  extend  round  the  rocky  summit  of  a hill,  and  ex- 
hibit specimens  of  the  three  last  styles  of  Grecian  masonry,  although  Polygons  are 
seen  only  in  a few  places.  Some  of  the  stones  are  twelve  feet  in  length.  The  square 
towers  which  project  from  the  walls  like  those  of  Daulis  are  apparently  of  a less  ancient 
construction  than  the  rest  of  the  inclosure.  Some  of  them  are  extremely  perfect,  and 
contain  doors  and  windows  of  the  usual  form,  diminishing  towards  the  top.  In  some 
places,  the  steps  lead  up  to  the  entrances  of  the  towers,  or  are  cut  in  the  rock.  Besides 
the  gate  mentioned,  which  faces  Parnassus,  there  is  another  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Acropolis,  built  with  very  large  blocks  of  the  third  style.  The  outer  surface  is  left  in 
a rough  state.  The  architrave  is  fallen.  The  only  remains  within  the  walls  are  two 
wells,  cut  in  the  rock,  and  two  dilapidated  churches,  but  no  architectural  fragments  or 
inscriptions.  Pausanias  (ix.  4.)  mentions  only  a small  temple  at  Panopeus  of  unbaked 
bricks  *.  Dodw,  i.  209. 

Panopolis.  Savary  says,  that  it  is  the  Chemmis  of  Herodotus  and  the  modern 
Achmim,  where  there  are  ruins  of  a temple  to  the  North,  among  stones  covered  with 
hieroglyphicks,  one  of  which  contains  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac  (i.  5^3).  Denon  (iii.  93) 
mentions  a building,  buried  up  to  the  roof,  no  doubt  the  temple  of  Pan,  consecrated  to 
prostitution.  It  is  still  the  residence  of  Almehs  and  women  of  the  town. 

Panormus  (now  Palermo,  Sicily).  Nothing  of  the  ancient  city  remains  but  the 
site,  which  is  the  same,  and  was  formerly  divided  into  three  parts.  Denon,  p.  il2. 

Panticap^eum  (now  Kertchy  'm  the  Crimea).  Here  is  an  immense  tumulus,  called 
wrongly  the  tomb  of  Mithradates.  It  stands  upon  the  most  elevated  spot  of  this  part 
of  the  Crimea,  and  is  visible  for  many  miles  round.  It  is  placed  exactly  upon  the  val- 
lum, or  inner  barrier  of  the  Bosporian  Empire.  This  work  still  exists  in  its  entire 
state,  having  a fosse  in  front.  Several  other  smaller  heaps  of  astonishing  size  are  set 
near  the  tumulus,  although  it  towers  above  them  all.  The  plains  below  are  covered 
with  others  of  smaller  dimensions.  Another  circumstance  is  also  worthy  of  notice. 
Beyond  the  vallum  on  the  West  there  are  no  tumuli,  although  they  are  so  numerous 
upon  its  eastern  side,  that  is  to  say,  within  the  Bospoi-ian  territory  ; neither  are  they 
seen  again  but  very  rarely  in  all  tlie  ground  towards  Caffa  (Theodosia) , and  before 
arriving  at  this  place,  they  altogether  disappear.  Afterwards  proceeding  to  the  site  of 
Stara  Crim,  others  may  be  noticed.  The  shape  of  the  Altyn  Obo  is  not  so  conical  as 
usual  in  ancient  tumuli.  It  is  rather  hemispherical.  Its  sides  exhibit  that  stupendous 
masonry  seen  in  the  walls  of  Tiryns,  where  immense  unshapen  masses  of  stone  are 
placed  together  without  cement,  according  to  their  accidental  forms.  . The  western 
part  is  entire,  although  the  others  have  fallen.  Looking  through  the  interstices  and 
chasms  of  the  tumulus,  and  examining  the  excavations  made  upon  its  summit.  Dr. 
Clarke  found  it,  like  the  cairns  of  Scotland,  to  consist  wholly  of  stones  confusedly  heaped 
together.  Its  exterior  betrayed  a more  artificial  construction,  and  exhibited  materials 
of  greater  magnitude.  It  seems  to  have  been  the  custom  of  the  age  in  which  these 

* Other  examples  of  this  kind  of  construction,  beside  those  in  Egypt  and  Asia,  are  to  be  seen  in  Greece, 
The  principal  of  these  were  the  wails  of  Mantineia,  and  of  Eion  in  Tlirace.  A temple  of  Ceres  at  Lepreos 
in  Triphylia,  another  to  the  same  goddess  at  Stiris  in  Phocis,  another  in  Argolis,  and  the  portico  of  Kotios 
at  Epidaurus.  Ibid. 
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heaps  were  raised,  to  bring  stones  or  parcels  of  earth  from  all  parts  of  the  country  to 
the  tomb  of  a deceased  Sovereign,  or  of  a near  relative*.  To  cast,  a stone  upon  a 
grave  was  an  act  of  loyalty  or  of  piety  ; and  an  expression  of  friendship  or  of  affection 
still  remains  in  the  North  of  Scotland  to  this  effect:  “I  will  cast  a stone  upon  thy 
cairn.”  Stones  were  generally  used  in  preference  to  earth,  perhaps  because  they  w'ere 
more  readily  conveyed,  and  were  likely  to  render  the  heap  more  durable.  In  the  Isle 
of  Taman,  where  stones  were  not  easily  procured,  it  is  curious  to  observe  the  ingenuity 
used  to  preserve  the  tombs  from  decay;  first  by  a massive  and  gigantick  style  of  archi- 
tecture in  the  vault,  then  by  a careful  covering  of  earth,  whether  by  a layer  of  sea- 
weed, or  the  bark  of  trees  to  exclude  moisture,  and  finally  by  a stupendous  heap  of 
such  materials  as  the  country  afforded.  The  Tahtars  have  not  even  attempted  to 
effect  a passage.  The  stones  fall  in  as  they  proceed.  Yet  they  entertain  a notion 
that  an  entrance  was  once  accomplished,  and  they  describe  the  interior  as  a magnifi- 
cently vaulted  stone  chamber,  formed  by  enormous  slabs,  seeming  as  if  they  would 
crush  the  spectator.  It  is  remarkable,  that  they  should  use  an  expression  signifying 
vaulted,  because  it  agrees  with  the  style  used  in  the  interior  of  other  tumuli  upon  the 
Asiatick  side.  The  view  from  the  top  of  the  Altyn  Obo  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
Crimea.  A range  of  smaller  heaps  continues  along  the  lofty  ridge,  whereon  this 
tumulus  stands,  the  whole  way  to  Kertchy.  The  object  was  the  high  mountain 
upon  which  the  Acropolis  of  Panticapaeum  was  placed,  that  is  to  say,  upon  the  preci- 
pice above  the  sea,  whence  Mithradates  threw  the  body  of  his  son  Xiphanes  into  the 
waves.  The  palace  of  Mithradates  was  in  all  probability  a fortress,  and  the  traces  of 
its  foundation  are  yet  visible,  near  to  a small  semi-circular  excavation  in  the  rock,  and 
this  last  is  a work  of  great  antiquity.  One  of  the  tombs  in  the  range  mentioned,  al- 
though not  so  large  as  that  ascribed  to  Mithradates,  is  equally  remarkable.  It  is  the 
nearest  to  the  spectator  in  the  series.  The  pretended  tomb  of  Mithradates  or  Altyn 
Obo  being  the  last  towards  the  West,  and  immediately  upon  the  barrier  or  vallum, 
beyond  which,  as  before  stated,  these  monuments  cease  to  appear.  It  is  surrounded, 
near  to  its  summit,  with  a circular  wall  of  stones,  placed  regularly  together  without 
any  cement.  Over  all  the  distant  promontories  towards  the  East,  in  all  the  plains  be- 
low, and  wherever  the  eye  could  reach  (except  beyond  the  Bosporian  vallum),  appeared 
the  ancient  tumuli,  so  often  described.  At  Panticapaeum  are  also  an  immense  number 
of  antiquities.  The  town  walls  are  full  of  broken  and  entire  marbles,  with  bas-reliefs 
and  inscriptions.  Some  of  the  latter  are  used  as  steps  before  house-doors.  Upon  the 
bas-reliefs  of  the  Bosporus,  the  remarkable  representation  of  an  equestrian  figure, 
attended  by  a youth,  is  so  often  repeated,  that  it  ought  not  to  pass  without  observation. 
Perhaps  a passage  in  Herodotus  may  throw  some  light  upon  the  subject.  He  relates, 
that  the  Scythians  killed  their  slaves  and  finest  horses,  and  after  taking  out  their  en- 
trails, stuffed  them  with  straw,  and  set  them  up  as  equestrian  figures  in  honour  of  their 
kings.  '1  he  temple  of  Esculapius  probably  stood  where  is  now  the  present  church  of 
Kertchy.  There  are  also  marble  foundations  composed  of  ancient  materials.  Marble 
columns,  together  with  fragments  of  marble  entablatures,  lie  scattered  about,  either 
upon  the  ground  or  among  the  stones  used  in  building  the  walls.  Clarke,  ii.  1 14 — 122. 

Pakamithia  (Greece).  An  ancient  city  unknown,  but  presumed  Pandosia,  occu- 
pied the  site.  There  are  remains  of  Hellenick  building  in  the  fortress.  Several 


* Aapuof  ixsXtvi  Travret  avJpa  AIQON  ENA  Traft^iovra  riQivca  if  to  a«'o5s5t'yfif»o»  touto  tVTetvda  ko^uvovs 

fxtyaXovf  Tw»  KocTuXtTuy  otirnKoivvi  rn>  o-rfctTioa,  Herodot.  Melponi. 
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broken  statues  have  been  excavated.  The  fortress  is  surrounded  by  an  outer  wall  in 
which  are  substructions  of  ancient  masonry  ; but  this  is  much  more  apparent  in  a gate- 
way at  the  north-east  angle  [engraved  in  the  vignette  of  vol.  ii.  1.  13].  'J’he  foundation 
of  many  houses,  and  other  buildings,  within  its  circuit,  show  that  probably  the  whole 
city,  or  at  least  a considerable  portion  of  it,  stood  in  this  quarter.  There  are  also  ruins 
of  a monastery,  destroyed  during  the  Suliot  wars.  It  stood  on  the  very  brink  of 
Acheron,  and  within  the  precincts  of  an  ancient  temple.  This  was  evident  from  a 
considerable  number  of  columns,  some  of  which  lay  scattered  on  the  ground,  whilst 
others,  though  broken,  still  rested  upon  their  bases.  It  seemed  as  if  the  temple  itself 
had  been,  at  some  time  or  other,  repaired  or  enlarged.  For  though  many  of  the  pillars 
were  of  antique  construction,  and  the  granite  of  which  they  were  made  was  in  a state 
of  decomposition,  others  w-ere  marble,  of  similar  dimensions,  and  of  more  modern  form. 
The  temple  was  probably  of  Pluto,  the  site  being  called  Aidonatic.  Hughes's  Alba- 
nia^ ii.  300 — 307. 

Parenzo.  Some  remains.  Foundation  of  a temple  of  the  Corinthian  order,  of 
which  two  of  the  columns  are  in  tolerable  preservation.  Allasons  Pula,  p.  5, 

Parium  (now  Camaris  in  Mysia),  Walls  of  large  blocks'of  squared  marble  with- 
out mortar.  Ruins  of  an  aqueduct,  reservoirs  for  waters,  and  the  architraves  of  a 
portico.  There  are  also  some  subterraneous  buildings  and  inscriptions  (Walpole,  i. 
88).  Dr.  Clarke  adds,  coins  found  chiefly  of  the  Emperors,  and  curious  Mosaic  pave- 
ments, iii.  83,  221. 

Pareskebi  (near  Konarios,  Greece).  About  an  hour  from  hence  is  a tumulus. 
Sepulchral  urns,  sarcophagi,  and  many  scattered  blocks  of  stone  occur.  Dodw.  i.  248. 

Parnassus.  Parness  Mount.  Ruins  of  some  large  edifice,  once  adorned  with 
columns  and  statues,  probably  of  the  Phocion.  Some  way  further  on,  is  a large  tu- 
mulus, probably  the  heroick  monument  of  Xanthippos,  mentioned  by  Pausanias 
(Dodw.  i.  202).  On  Parnassus  and  the  plain  of  the  Cephissus,  at  the  rocks  of  the 
mountain,  may  be  enumerated  eight  fortified  places,  as  remarkable  for  the  strength  of 
their  position  as  the  durability  and  excellence  of  their  w'orkmanship.  These  fortifica- 
tions were  generally  placed  on  a rugged  height,  naturally  difficult  of  access.  Walls  with 
square  or  round  towers  at  intervals,  were  continued  along  the  irregular  contour  of  the 
hill,  which  served  as  an  acropolis  or  citadel,  while  the  slope  of  the  mountain,  with  a 
portion  of  level  ground  at  the  bottom,  was  inclosed,  and  contained  the  houses  and 
building  of  the  city.  Sometimes  heights  are  fortified  for  the  defence  of  a pass  in  the 
mountains.  We  see  an  instance  of  this  in  Palaio  Castro  in  the  o8oy  (r^icTTr]  ; and 
another  on  the  road  to  Parnassus,  from  the  upper  part  of  the  Cephissus,  which  leads 
to  Salona  and  Delphi.  The  fort  of  Phyle  on  Mount  Parnes,  and  one  near  a gorge 
in  Cithaeron,  continuing  from  the  plains  of  Eleuthorae  into  Boeotia,  may  be  added. 
Sometimes  the  wild  inclosures  are  natural  in  the  plain,  as  in  the  remains  of  Plataea, 
and  the  oval  fortifications  of  Leuctra.  Walp.  i.  320.  At  a cave  near  Kashar  are  niches 
for  votive  offerings,  and  an  inscription.  On  the  perpendicular  face  of  the  rock,  which 
rises  near  the  cave,  several  ancient  apertures  have  been  cut  by  way  of  steps,  from  the 
bottom  to  the  top.  They  shelve  downwards  in  order  to  assist  the  approaches  of  the 
feet  and  hands.  The  same  kind  of  ancient  stationary  ladders  are  formed  in  perpendi- 
cular rocks  at  Leontium,  and  at  Syracuse  in  Sicily.  The  cave  is  probably  sacred  to 
Pan  and  the  Nymphs.  Dodw.  i.  508. 

Paros  (Greece).  Bas-reliefs,  inscrij)tions,  &c.  In  the  walls  of  the  castle  are  co- 
lumns, which  had  been  placed  horizontally  among  the  materials  used  in  building  it; 
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and  their  butt  ends  sticking  out,  were  singularly  inscribed  with  the  letter  A placed 
close  to  the  cavity  intended  for  the  reception  of  the  iron  instrument  called  by  modern 
architects  the  Lewis,  either  as  a mark  by  which  to  adjust  the  several  parts  of  the  shaft, 
or  for  a curious  method  of  preserving  the  initials  of  the  architect’s  names.  Piranesi 
found  stones  in  ancient  buildings,  in  which  were  cavities  for  an  instrument  of  this 
dovetailed  shape  *.  Clarhe,  vi.  11 7. 

Partenak  or  Parthenit.  (Chersonesus).  Columns,  remains  of  one  of  the  Tem- 
ples, dedicated  to  the  Taurican  Diana  upon  the  site  of  a monastery.  Clarhe,  ii.  259. 

Parthenium  of  Strabo.  Perhaps  Burun.  Dr.  Clarke  &c.  have  thought  that 
they  had  found  the  ruins  of  the  fane  of  the  Demon  virgin  of  Strabo,  in  a ruined  struc- 
ture with  decisive  marks  of  the  most  remote  antiquity.  Its  materials,  of  the  most 
massive  stone,  were  laid  together  without  any  cement.  Part  of  the  pavement  and 
walls  are  still  visible.  Clarhe,  ii.  289. 

Pasargad^  (now  Mourgaitb,  Persia).  The  Tacht  or  Throne  of  Sulieman  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  platform  of  a building,  and  consists  of  a mass  of  hewn  stones, 
raised  nearly  to  a level  with  the  summit  of  a rocky  hill,  to  whose  side  it  adheres.  On 
every  block  is  a particular  figure  probably  to  guide  their  situation  on  the  spot  of  erec- 
tion. There  are  no  traces  of  columns  or  any  thing  else  to  show  its  destination.  Sir 
R.  K.  Porter  calls  it  the  sacred  platform  for  the  great  royal  altar,  and  in  a south 
direction  he  came  to  a square  tower-like  building,  which  Mr.  Morier  calls  the  fire 
temple.  Not  far  from  here  is  the  Court  of  the  Deevs  or  Devils.  It  is  a large  mount, 
formerly  ascended  by  steps.  From  the  centre  rose  a perfectly  round  column  smooth 
as  the  finest  polish,  composed  of  four  pieces  of  marble,  the  base  buried.  A spacious 
marble  platform  supports  this  immense  fragment  of  a column,  the  square  shape  of  its 
area  being  marked  by  four  pillars,  of  small  style  and  dimensions.  There  is  another 
column  in  appearance  to  the  south-east.  An  immense  single  elevation  belonging  to  a 
former  edifice  now  entirely  swept  away,  and  which,  but  for  the  fragment  that  attracted 
the  attention  of  Sir  R.  K.  Porter,  could  only  be  marked  by  the  bases  on  which  stood 
its  ancient  columns.  Its  shape  is  a parallelogram,  150  feet  by  Si.  Two  rows  of 
pedestals  divide  it,  each  composed  of  four  stones.  The  sizes  of  these  are  irregular. 
Perhaps  some  were  intended  to  support  an  elevated  floor,  others  to  sustain  columns. 
If  this  tract  be  allowed  to  be  the  site  of  the  city  established  by  Cyrus,  this  very 
edifice  may  be  that  which  Plutarch  mentions  (Pit.  Artaxerxis)  as  the  place  where 
the  Persian  kings  or  successors  receive  consecration,  and  which,  he  observes,  was 
dedicated  to  a goddess,  in  whose  guidance  were  the  affairs  of  war.  By  the  general 
plan,  there  appear  to  have  been  two  entrances,  one  from  the  north-east,  the  other  from 
the  opposite  quarter.  A sculpture  found,  the  figure  of  a man  in  a garment  shaped 
liked  like  a woman’s  shift  with  four  wings,  (engraved  pi.  13.)  issuing  from  his 
shoulders;  two  reaching  above  his  head,  the  others  being  downwards.  There  is 
nothing  which  renders  so  strong  a resemblance  to  the  whole  of  the  figure  on  the  pil- 
lar, as  the  ministering  or  guardian  angels,  described  under  the  names  of  Seraphim  and 
Cherubim  by  the  different  writers  in  the  Bible.  See  Exod.  ch.  xxv.  v.  18,  20.  Sir 
R.  K.  Porter^  i.  489 — 495. 

Pasheena  (Bridge  of  Epirus).  Two  ruined  churches,  built  of  large  Roman 
bricks,  and  in  the  very  best  style  of  that  masonry.  Hughes^  ii.  333- 


* An  account  of  the  Parian  Marble  is  given  in  the  Encyclopedia  of  Antiquities. 
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Passeron.  See  Cassopea. 

Passignano.  Here  was  the  victory  gained  by  Hannibal  at  Thrasymenus.  Be- 
tween this  place  and  Sanguinetto  is  the  site  of  the  Roman  camp,  and  the  ])ass  through 
which  Hannibal  came  down  from  the  right  may  be  discovered.  Starke,  ii.  I77. 

Patara  (Lycia).  The  ruins  of  the  theatre  are  engraved  in  the  Ionian  Antiquities, 
pi.  56.  In  pi.  57  we  have  the  seats  and  houses  behind. 

Patmos  (Isle).  Very  considerable  remains  of  a Greek  fortress.  Also  towers  and 
pieces  of  the  wall.  Walpole,  ii.  45.  A grotto  in  a rock  is  shown,  as  the  place  where 
St.  John  wrote  his  Apocalypse. 

Patka  (Achaia).  Here  are  a few  ancient  remains  of  Roman  construction,  but 
not  important;  also  foundations  of  a cella  of  a temple,  consisting  of  square  blocks 
of  stone,  upon  which  is  a superstructure  of  brick.  This  may  be  a Roman  resto- 
ration. The  ancients  have  practised  the  same  mode  of  tonstruction,  and  the  ruin 
in  question  may  be  the  temple  of  Jupiter  and  Hercules,  which  Pliny  affirms  was 
of  brick,  excepting  the  columns  and  the  Epistylia,  which  were  of  stone.  There  are 
ruins  of  a small  Roman  brick  theatre,  on  which  stands  the  house  of  the  German  Con- 
sul. A long  brick  wall  supports  a terrace,  the  probable  site  of  a temple.  The  castle 
is  upon  an  eminence,  commanding  the  city,  probably  built  on  the  ruins  of  the  Greek 
and  Roman  Acropolis.  The  walls  are  composed  of  fragments  of  ancient  edifices, 
which  probably  stood  upon  the  spot.  Some  large  foundations,  scarcely  perceptible, 
mark  the  direction  of  the  tw'o  long  walls,  which  united  the  city  and  the  port,  as  at 
Athens,  Corinth,  Argos,  Eleusis,  and  Megara,  and  which,  according  to  Plutarch,  the 
Patreeans,  constructed  by  the  advice  of  Alcibiades.  On  the  road  towards  Panachaikos 
are  the  remains  of  a Roman  aqueduct  of  brick.  It  had  two  tiers  of  arches.  Some  of 
the  lower  are  entire.  Pausanias  mentions  a temple  of  Ceres,  and  an  oracular  fountain 
near  the  sea.  This  fountain  remains  nearly  as  Pausanias  describes,  and  is  still  an 
Agiasma  or  sacred  well,  being  dedicated  to  Saint  Andrew.  It  is  inclosed  in  the  wall, 
which  being  composed  of  small  stones  and  mortar,  seems  not  to  be  of  more  ancient  date 
than  the  neighbouring  church.  Some  steps  lead  down  to  it.  A copper  vessel  at- 
tached to  a chain,  which  is  fixed  in  the  wall,  affords  the  devout  or  the  curious  the 
means  of  satisfying  their  thirst.  [See  a view  of  the  fountain,  p.  120.]  The  church  of 
St.  Andrew  is  probably  built  on  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Ceres.  Dodw.  i.  120. 
Chandl.  As.  Min.  277.  The  fountain  w'as  that  where,  to  know  the  fate  of  the  sick, 
they  suspended  a mirror  with  a thread.  The  back  of  the  mirror  touched  the  water, 
and  the  polished  side  floated  above.  From  the  appearances  they  determined  the 
presage.  Enc.  des  Antiquites. 

Pausilippo.  The  famous  grotto  mentioned  by  Strabo,  Seneca,  &c.  still  remains, 
2316  feet  long,  22  broad;  and  in  the  loftiest  part  89  feet  high.  Virgil’s  real  or 
supposed  tomb  is  a cylinder,  surmounted  by  a square  base,  over  which  is  a dome. 
Within  are  ten  columbaria,  or  niches,  the  principal,  opposite  the  door,  being  that, 
where  Virgil’s  ashes  were  deposited,  but  in  the  l6th  century  it  is  said  to  have  had  nine 
marble  columns,  supporting  an  urn,  upon  which  was  Mantua  me  genuit,  &c.  An 
inscription  appropriating  it  to  Virgil  has  been  found.  After  doubling  the  Caj)e,  are 
seen  the  ruins  of  many  ancient  buildings,  among  others,  those  commonly  called  the 
schools  of  Virgil,  but  supposed  to  have  been  that  of  a villa  of  Lucullus.  Some  of 
these  ruins  belong  to  that  of  Vedius  Pollio,  who  devised  it  to  Augustus.  Among  these 
are  the  famous  fishponds  for  Murence,  surrounded  by  walls,  and  worked  in  the  sea. 
They  are  in  such  preservation,  that  two  bronze  lattices,  through  which  the  sea  was  ad- 
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mitted  still  subsisted.  Winckelm.  Enc.  des  Antiq.  Starke,  ii.  157j  66l.  Eustace, 
ii*  3^6,  372,  defends  the  authenticity  of  Virgil’s  tomb. 

Pedum  (Italy).  Probably  at  Osteria  del  Osa,  where  are  vestiges  of  ancient  walls. 
Some  place  it  at  Galliano.  Miss  Knight's  Latiiim,  203. 

Pega.  See  Shoomadoo. 

Pekin  (IFallsof).  Du  Halde  fC/ima,  i.  29, 30-)  says,  that  this  famous  wall  was  built 
by  the  Emperor  Isin  Chi  Hoang,  221  years  before  Christ,  the  beginning  being  a large 
bulwark  of  stone  raised  in  the  sea  to  the  east  of  Pekin.  He  adds  (ii.  76)  that  it  de- 
fended three  jirovinces  against  the  irruption  of  the  Tartars.  As  soon  as  he  had  deter- 
mined upon  this  grand  design,  he  drew  a third  part  of  the  labouring  men,  out  of  every 
province,  and  in  order  to  lay  the  foundation  of  it  in  the  sea  coast,  commanded  several 
vessels,  loaded  with  iron,  to  be  sunk,  as  likewise  large  stones;  upon  these,  the  work 
was  caused  to  be  erected  with  so  much  nicety  and  exactness,  that  if  the  workmen  left 
the  smallest  chasm  discoverable  between  the  stones  they  forfeited  their  lives.  There 
are  two  principal  reasons  of  this  enterprise  being  so  much  admired.  The  first  is,  that 
in  its  vast  extent  from  east  to  west  it  passes  over  very  high  mountains,  in  which  it 
rises  gradually,  and  is  fortified  at  certain  distances  with  large  towers,  not  further  from 
each  other  than  two  bowshots,  in  order  that  noplace  maybe  left  undefended.  It  is 
hard  to  comprehend  how  this  enormous  bulwark  has  been  raised  to  such  a height,  in 
dry  barren  places,  where  materials  were  to  be  brought  from  a great  distance,  with  in- 
credible labour,  without  bricks,  mortar,  and  all  the  necessary  materials.  The  second 
is,  that  this  wall  turns  and  winds  according  to  the  mountains,  in  such  a manner  that, 
instead  of  one  wall,  it  may  be  said  that  there  are  rather  three,  which  encompass  this 
great  part  of  China  towards  the  north,  where  it  borders  upon  Tartary. 

Upon  the  preceding  passages  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  antiquity  is  contro- 
verted, In  my  opinion  there  is  no  reason  whatever  to  admire  these  walls,  for  carry- 
ing them  over  mountains  is  no  more  singular  than  Roman  aqueducts,  or  building 
houses  at  Bath  or  Gibraltar.  These  walls  only  prove  labour  and  perseverance;  in 
which  respect,  as  Anderson  says,  the  work  is  perhaps  the  most  stupenduous  ever  exe- 
cuted by  man.  The  length  is  supposed  to  be  upwards  of  1200  miles  (the  height 
varying  according  to  the  situation),  and  the  breadth  about  24  feet.  The  foundation  is 
formed  of  large  square  stones,  and  the  rest  is  brick.  The  middle  is  of  tempered  earth, 
covered  with  broad  stones.  There  is  also  an  embattled  parapet,  or  breast-work  of 
stone,  3 feet  thick,  on  each  side  of  the  wall.  When  it  is  considered  that  this  immense 
structure  is  not  merely  carried  along  level  ground,  but  passes  over  immense  rivers, 
where  it  assumes  the  form  of  bridges,  some  of  which  contain  double  rows  of  immense 
arches,  or  stretches  in  the  same  expansive  shape  across  deep  vallies,  to  connect  the 
mountains  which  form  them  ; and  that  it  not  only  descends,  but  also  ascends  the 
steepest  acclivities,  the  idea  of  its  grandeur,  and  the  active  labour  employed  in  con- 
structing it  in  the  short  space  of  a few  years,  is  not  easily  conceived  by  the  warmest 
imagination.  Where  it  climbs  the  heights  the  ascent  is  aided  by  a large  flight  of 
steps,  so  that  the  passage  along  it,  is  at  once  easy,  secure,  and  uninterrujited.  In 
short  it  formed  a fine  military  road,  by  which  the  armies  of  China,  employed  to  defend 
its  frontiers  against  the  Tartars,  could  march  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other. 
There  are  also,  at  proper  distances,  strong  towers,  from  whence,  by  certain  signals,  an 
alarm  could  be  communicated  in  a short  space  of  time,  across  the  whole  empire;  and 
wherever  the  wall  attains  the  summit  of  a hill  or  mountain,  there  is  a strong  fort 
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destined  to  watch  the  incursions  and  motions  of  the  enemy.  Many  parts  of  it  are 
already  fallen,  and  other  parts  are  in  a ruinous  state.  Anderson,  196 — 8. 

Pelasgia,  or  Larissa  Kremuste.  Supposed  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Achilles, 
about  10  miles  from  Echina,  and  f of  an  hour  from  Graditza.  There  are  remains  at 
the  foot  of  a steep  hill.  The  walls  are  built  up  the  side  of  the  hill.  The  construc- 
tion is  of  the  third  style,  and  is  finely  built  with  huge  masses.  The  summit  of  the 
hill  seems  to  have  been  occupied  by  a Dorick  temple,  as  Mr.  Dodwell  found  a triglyph 
with  some  fragments  of  white  marble.  Dodw.  ii.  81. 

Pelasgu  (plain  between  Larissa  and  Tempe).  Numerous  tumuli  ; some  ex- 
tremely large  and  in  excellent  preservation.  Clarke,  vii.  353* 

Peletin  (in  Marche  in  France).  An  octagon  temple  of  the  Gauls.  Montfauc. 
Suppl.  ii.  b.  8.  c.  2. 

Pella  (Judcea).  Now  Beil  or  Ras,  where  are  large  ruins,  but  no  columns  stand- 
ing; several  of  great  size,  however,  lie  on  the  ground.  Archceologia,  xxi.  p.  140. 

Pellana  supposed  33  minutes  from  Agio-Basili,  Greece).  Several  large  blocks 
and  foundations,  also  a fine  Kephalo  Brusi,  or  spring  supposed  the  Pellanis,  one  of 
the  sources  of  the  Eurotas.  Dodw.  ii.  399- 

Pelorum  (Sicily).  Ruins  of  walls  in  mattoni,  coated  with  marble,  a pavement 
of  white  Mosaic  without  compartments.  Another  circular  chamber  with  flues  within 
the  wall,  undoubtedly  a hot  bath.  Pieces  of  square  marble  excavated,  which  appear 
never  to  have  been  used.  No  coins  found  before  Constantine.  Denon,  403. 

Pentelick  Quarries.  They  are  engraved  in  Dodwell  (i.  498).  The  quarry  is 
cut  into  jierpendicular  precipices.  The  marks  of  the  tools  are  still  visible  upon  its 
surface.  Several  frusta  of  columns  and  large  masses  have  been  left  scattered  about. 
Rough  designs  of  temples,  probably  made  by  the  stone-cutters  in  their  idle  hours,  are 
cut  in  the  precipices  and  engraved.  Id.  i.  500. 

Pergamus.  The  ruins  of  Pergamus  (says  Dr.  Clarke,  iii.  226.)  are  very  deserving 
of  minute  examination,  particularly  those  in  the  Acropolis.  In  one  part  of  it, 
towards  the  south,  is  a wall  of  granite,  a most  stupendous  work  80  or  90  feet  in  per- 
pendicular depth.  Vast  cisterns  and  decayed  towers  (in  one  of  which  Dr.  Clarke 
copied  a Greek  inscription)  are  to  be  seen.  The  Acropolis  was  adorned  with  a temple 
of  the  Corinthian  order,  whose  pillars,  of  nearly  four  feet  diameter,  are  lying  prostrate 
among  other  parts  of  it.  This  temple.  Dr.  Clarke  conceives,  was  erected  to  Minerva. 
We  know  from  Vitruvius  (i.  c.  7,)  that 'her  temple  was  built  (in  excelsissimo  loco). 
To  the  west  of  the  town  was  the  Stadium,  and  a theatre  above  it.  The  relative  situa- 
tions of  these  two  buildings,  at  Tralles  in  Asia,  were  the  same,  according  to  Vitruvius. 
[Trallibus  Portions  ex  utraque  parte  scence,  supra  Stadium,  1.  v.]  Further  on  to  the 
west  are  the  remains  of  an  amphitheatre  or  naumachia,  for  it  could  be  furnished  with 
water  at  convenience.  In  the  Voyage  Pittoresque  de  la  Greece,  tom.  ii.  pi.  1,  2,  are 
engraved  a plan  of  the  town  ; of  the  temple  of  Esculapius  ; the  Acropolis  ; ruins  of  the 
gymnasium,  walls,  and  arches.  About  nine  miles  from  Smyrna,  on  the  road  to 
Colophon,  tombs  were  discovered.  The  most  ancient  of  these  tombs  are  also 
the  most  simple,  and  those  of  vvhich  the  structure  has  the  most  resemblance  with 
those  of  the  Scythian  tombs,  observed  by  M.  Pallas.  They  are  cones  of  earth,  raised 
with  much  art,  upon  the  place  which  was  occupied  by  the  funeral  pile,  and  which  con- 
tained its  remains.  Sovereigns  elevated  these  to  hold  their  whole  families.  Hence 
these  gigantic  tombs  and  mountains,  supported  by  interior  vaults.  The  Asiatick 
princes  observed  the  Scythian  form,  raised  their  sepulchres  upon  solid  stone  bases,  and 
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the  natural  vault  was  sometimes  divided  into  many  caves.  Of  this  last  kind  are  the 
tomhs  of  Pergamus.  There  are  also  remains  of  the  (supposed)  temple  of  Jupiter 
Nycephorus  (the  Nikephorion)  worked  up  in  the  bazaar.  Out  of  the  citadel  are  ruins 
of  a temple,  and  a large  edifice  presumed  to  have  been  the  Prytaneum.  The  temple 
was  of  Esculapius.  In  front  of  this  edifice,  and  on  two  sides  of  the  fapde,  are  the 
remains  of  two  circular  monuments  of  equal  and  cubic  stones.  There  is  an  ancient 
bridge  over  the  Selinus  ; also  ruins  of  an  immense  edifice,  which  might  have  been  the 
gymnasium  ; the  site  of  a stadium  ; remains  of  a theatre  ; the  gate,  like  a triumphal 
arch,  leading  to  an  amphitheatre,  engraved  pi.  3*  pp.  29  34.  Some  of  the  verses, 

isopsephes,  have  been  found  at  Pergamus.  They  consisted  in  making  the  numeral 
letters  of  every  line  correspond,  e.  g.  suppose  they  chose  the  number  3^000  for  the 
first  line,  then  each  of  the  following  lines  was  to  produce  the  same  sum.  A specimen 

is  given  in  pp.  Ifi9 — 171.  . • /x*  r»  • t • 

Pergus-usa.  The  lake  in  Sicily,  near  which  Pluto  carried  oii  Proserpine.  It  is 

four  miles  round,  and  not  now  in  the  forest,  but  the  banks  are  planted  with  vines. 
Enc.  des  Antiquit^s. 

Perigueux  {France).  Remains  of  an  amphitheatre  and  temple  of  Venus.  An- 
cient inscriptions  occur  in  the  walls  of  the  barracks.  Among  them  is  a Gaulish  mil- 
liary  column,  being  the  only  inscription  where  the  Emperor  Florianus  is  mentioned. 
Enc.  des  Antiquites. 

Persepolis,  now  Cheminar,  or  the  Forty  Columns^  forty  being  an  indiscriminate 
term  for  a large  number.  Mongez  {Mem.  Instit.  Nation,  iii.  213)  seq.)  has  an  histo- 
rical memoir  upon  Persepolis.  The  first  precise  notice  of  it  is  with  Cyrus  the  elder, 
six  centuries  B.  C.  who  built  a palace  here.  {Just.  i.  c.  6.  JEl.  c.  59.)  The  city  was 
surrounded  with  a triple  wall  of  a square  form,  the  inner  the  lowest;  the  outer  being 
90  feet  8 inches  high,  with  brass  gates,  and  palisades  of  equal  height.  The  fortress 
which  defended  this  triple  wall,  inclosed  a sumptuous  palace,  for  the  kings  and  gene- 
rals, and  treasuries.  Thus  Diodorus  Siculus,  of  whose  account  more  hereafter.  Alex- 
ander, according  to  Langl^s,  burnt  only  a palace  of  cedar  {Archoeol.  Lihr.  i.  133)  ; but 
it  is  generally  agreed,  that  the  town  Persepolis  was  by  no  means  destroyed  at  that 
time,  only  ihe  palace.  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  who  wrote  in  the  year  378,  mentions 
it  as  then  famous,  and  the  Peutinger  tables  make  it  the  centre  of  Persian  commerce, 
by  means  of  its  situation  upon  the  Araxes,  which  communicated  with  the  Persian 
Gulf.  The  destruction  of  the  city  is  to  be  referred  to  the  year  637)  when  the  Caliphs 
introduced  Mahometanism.  The  Great  Abbas,  who  died  in  I629,  brought  away  much 
of  the  remains  for  his  palaces  and  mosques.  It  was  usual  for  the  court  to  pay  the  ex- 
pences  of  European  Envoys  and  accredited  persons,  who  visited  these  ruins.  This 
induced  Iman  Coulican,  Abbas’s  Generalissimo,  to  order  them  to  be  destroyed ; but 
the  inhabitants  of  Mirkaskon,  who  derived  a great  profit  from  these  visits,  were  not 
speedy  in  the  office,  which,  however,  has  been  since  daily  executing  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  banks  of  the  Bendemir,  the  ancient  Araxes.  The  bas-reliefs  in  particular  are 
carried  off ; but  the  platform  is  composed  of  such  immense  blocks,  that  it  will  pro- 
bably last  as  long  as  the  rock  upon  which  it  stands.  T he  walls,  which  form  the 
grand  esplanade,  are  broken  in  length,  by  salient  parts  and  recesses,  distantly  resem- 
bling curtains  and  bastions.  The  west  front  is  22  feet  above  the  level  of  the  plain, 
where  stood  the  city.  Thus  the  palace  towered  over  the  rest.  T he  stones  are  8,  Q,  or 
10  paces  long,  and  the  joints  barely  perceptible.  This  esplanade  is  paved  with  like 
pieces.  Mongezj  258, 
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You  enter,  says  Franklin,  {Trav.  202.)  by  a grand  staircase,  of  104  steps,  of  blue 
stone,  so  easy,  adds  Mongez,  that  horses  and  camels  loaded,  ascend  with  facility. 
The  first  object  afterwards,  is  two  portals  of  stone,  about  50  feet  high.  The  sides 
embellished  with  immense  sphinxes,  dressed  out  with  a profusion  of  bead-work,  and, 
contrary  to  the  usual  method,  rampant.  On  the  side  above  are  inscriptions,  in  cha- 
racters hitherto  undecyphered.  (FranUin,  202.)  They  are  formed,  by  one  same 
character,  similar  to  a nail,  placed  in  various  positions.  The  characters  are  found  upon 
Babylonian  bricks.  Mongez,  259. 

At  the  top  of  the  grand  staircase,  he  says,  are  two  grand  porticoes,  separated  by  two 
columns  yet  standing.  These  porticoes  are  22  feet  deep,  13  broad;  the  first  39,  the 
second  28  feet  high.  Within  four  pilasters,  which  form  these  porticoes,  are  four  fan- 
tastic animals  in  bas-relief;  two  resembling  horses,  but  caparisoned  in  a manner  totally 
different  from  any  other  monument ; the  other  two,  in  the  second  portico,  winged, 
and  having  a coiffure  of  faint  resemblance  to  those  of  the  Egyptian  sphinxes.  The 
two  pillars,  yet  standing,  are  of  white  marble,  and  of  capitals  totally  dissimilar  to  the 
Greek  and  Tuscan  architecture.  Between  them  and  the  second  portico  are  the  places 
and  remains  of  two  other  columns,  w hich  shows  why  those  now  standing  were  placed 
nearer  the  first  than  second  portico.  The  pieces  which  composed  their  shafts  were 
bound  by  a piece  of  metal  three  inches  thick.  Near  them  is  placed  a huge  bason, 
made  of  a single  stone  20  feet  long  by  17  feet  7 inches  broad.  It  is  elevated  above 
the  ground  three  feet  and  a half.  Mongez,  261. 

This  is  the  first  mass  of  ruins ; and  from  thence  you  pass  to  a second,  upon  the 
right  of  the  porticoes,  which  second  is  upon  a more  elevated  platform.  The  wall  of 
it  is  of  marble,  in  the  most  part  sculptured.  This  platform  is  ascended  by  a similar 
staircase,  but  smaller,  and  the  sides  which  support  it  have  bas-reliefs,  of  which  here- 
after, The  bases  of  3^  columns,  occupy,  with  some  remains  of  a subterranean  edifice, 
or  basement  story,  this  vast  platform,  which  is  paved  with  stones  22  feet  long.  Seven- 
teen (15  only,  Franklin)  columns  yet  remain  standing,  and  a few  have  their  capitals, 
which  represent  camels  squatted  upon  the  tail.  They  are  from  70  to  80  feet  high, 
with  pedestals  curiously  wrought.  The  shafts  are  fluted  to  the  top.  Not  far  from 
hence  are  the  remains  of  three  porticoes,  24  feet  high,  and  the  bases  of  some  columns. 
These  porticoes  are  charged  with  bas-reliefs,  the  figures  two  feet  high,  and  elevating 
their  arms  to  sustain  the  upper  reliefs.  Mongez,  261,  262.  Franklin,  204. 

Between  the  columns  and  the  mountain  is  a square,  85  paces  broad,  inclosed  by 
the  remains  of  doors,  walls,  and  windows.  The  entrance  is  through  a door  of  granite. 
The  doors  and  windows  are  of  hlack  marble,  and  polished  like  a mirror.  The  former 
consist  of  eight  or  fewer  stones.  The  jambs  are  charged  with  has-reliefs.  Some  bases 
placed  in  the  middle  have  had  columns,  upon  which  w'ere  ceilings.  Some  of  the  pieces 
of  the  columns  are  of  such  size,  that  it  is  wonderful  how  they  could  have  been  jjut  up. 
The  soffit  or  ceiling  has  commonly  in  relief,  the  man  holding  a circle,  of  which  be- 
low. Mongez,  Franklin. 

Above,  and  beside  the  colonnade,  is  an  edifice,  divided  into  many  parts,  but  there 
only  remain  doors  and  w'indows  cut  out  of  a single  stone,  and  adorned  with  inscriptions 
and  different  mouldings.  The  doors  are  formed  of  three  stones  only.  This  edifice 
perhaps  inclosed  the  Baths,  for  drains  are  yet  found.  On  the  south  of  the  esplanade 
are  two  edifices  precisely  similar  in  construction  and  sculpture,  therefore  not  described 
by  Mongez,  who  ends  here  as  to  the  buildings.  1 shall  therefore  first  proceed  from 
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Franklin,  and  then  from  Sir  R.  K.  Porter,  the  latest  traveller,  and  highest  authority 
upon  the  subject. 

Behind  the  hall  of  pillars,  and  close  under  the  mountain,  are  the  remains  of  a very 
large  building  (p.  20S),  of  a quadrangular  form.  It  has  four  principal  entrances,  two 
froiti  the  north-east  and  two  from  the  south-west.  The  walls  are  divided  into  several 
partitions,  ornamented  with  various  pieces  of  sculpture.  Over  the  doors,  which  are 
twelve  in  number,  are  bas-reliefs.  The  recesses  on  the  walls  are  all  lined  with  fine 
granite,  and  their  fronts  have  handsome  cornices  of  stones. 

Descending  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  on  the  south,  you  meet  with  the  remains 
of  a small  square  building,  which  has  several  doors  and  windows  still  standing,  with 
similar  carved  figures  to  the  others.  A little  to  the  west  of  this,  you  ascend  by  a stone- 
staircase,  into  a magnificent  court  of  a quadrangular  form.  Several  pedestals  of  pillars, 
and  the  remains  of  two  grand  portals  to  the  east,  are  still  visible.  The  cornice  of  the 
portals  appears  to  have  b^een  very  superb.  They  are  of  an  oblong  shape.  On  many 
of  the  broken  pieces  of  the  pillars,  are  ancient  inscriptions. 

The  tombs  of  A^akschi  Roustam  (a  legendary  hero  of  the  Persians,  like  our  St. 
George*)  are  like  those  of  TchehebMinar ; and  one  description,  says  Mongez  (p.  2fi0), 
with  some  small  difference  in  ornaments,  will  serve  for  all.  Four  columns  support  a 
vast  entablement,  upon  which  is  sculptured  a kind  of  altar,  adorned  with  two  ranks  of 
figures,  which,  with  elevated  arms,  support  the  mouldings.  Above  the  altar  is  a votary 
with  a brasier  lighted  before  him.  Still  higher  is  a round  indistinct  object.  [The Sun, 
thiriks  Franklin,  p,  213.j  The  old  man  holding  a circle,  surmounts  the  .whole.  He 
is  borne,  as  in  the  bas-relief  of  Tchehel  Minar,  upon  a winged  object.  [Sacy,  from  the 
Persian  Mythology,  and  its  occurrence  upon  coins,  makes  this  figure  a spiritual  being 
called  Farouher,  meaning  the  Principle  of  Sensation.  FI]  A false  door  is  placed  be- 
tween the  columns.  A part  of  this  false  door  opens,  and  allows  entrance  to  the  tombs, 
by  descending  with  a cord.  These  tombs  only  contained,  from  the  first.  Sarcophagi, 
and  they  are  conjectured  to  have  belonged  to  the  founders  of  Persepolis.  To  the  same 
lera  and  people  is  ascribed  a square  building,  27  feet  broad,  and  at  least  as  many  high. 
Fifteen  courses  of  white  marble  form  the  whole  mass  of  it.  Each  is  of  a single  stone. 
The  exterior  has  only  one  door,  elevated  very  far  from  the  ground,  by  which  it  is 
lighted.  It  has  niches  hollowed  in  the  walls,  to  receive,  according  to  tradition,  in- 
scriptions graven  upon  brass  plates.  It  is  divided  into  two  stories.  The  uses  are  un- 
known. Mongez,  264 — 266. 

The  materials  (says  Franklin^  228)  of  which  the  palace  is  composed,  are  chiefly  of 
hard  blue  stone,  but  the  doors  and  windows  of  the  apartments  are  all  of  black  marble, 
polished  like  a mirror.  The  wall  of  the  palace  includes  a circumference  of  1402  square 
yards;  the  front  is  600  paces  from  north  to  south,  and  390  from  east  to  west.  The 
hall  of  pillars  appears  to  have  been  detached  from  the  rest  of  the  palace,  and  to  have 
had  a communication  with  the  other  parts  by  hollow  galleries  of  stone.  By  the  pe- 
destals of  the  pillars,  which  Mr.  Franklin  counted  very  exactly,  the  hall  seems  to  have 
originally  consisted  of  nine  distinct  rows  of  columns,  each  containing  six,  making  con- 
sequently in  all  thirty-four.  The  fifteen  which  remain  are  from  70  to  80  feet  high, 
the  diameter  at  the  base  12  feet,  and  the  intercolumniations  22  feet.  By  the  position 
of  the  front  pillars,  the  hall  appears  to  have  been  open  towards  the  plain:  but  four  of 


* See  a better  definition  hereafter. 
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the  pillars  facing  the  mountain,  and  which  are  at  a small  distance  from  the  rest,  seem 
to  have  been  intended  for  a portico,  or  entrance  from  the  east.  They  are  all  of  a dif- 
ferent style  of  architecture  (p.  229— 23 1).  r « 

Sir  Robert  Kerr  Porter  has  been  very  successful  in  his  elucidations  01  rersepohs. 
By  whatever  name,  he  says,  it  was  then  known,  it  may  reasonably  be  supposed  to  have 
existed  many  generations  before  the  son  of  Cambyses  and  Mandana  became  its  sovereign. 
Tlie  date  of  the  first  origin  of  Persepolis  is  not  to  be  ascertained.  The  ChehelmiTiav 
or  forty  columns  very  much  resemble  en  masse,  and  in  detail,  the  architectural  taste  of 
Ecn-pt.^  The  description  of  Diodorus  is  this.  A triple  wall  encircled  the  palace.  The 
first  was  sixteen  coiides  in  height,  defended  by  parapets,  arid  flanked  by  towers.  Ihe 
second  wall  was  in  form  like  the  first,  but  of  twice  its  elevation.  1 hese  walls  were 
probably  built  out  pretty  far  in  the  plain,  but  not  a trace  of  thern  remains  The  third 
wall  is  a square,  and  cut  in  the  mountain,  being  sixty  coudes  in  height,  his  defended 
by  pallisades  of  copper,  and  has  doors  of  the  same  of  20  coudes  height.  The  first  wall 
is  to  inspire  awe,  the  second  for  strength,  and  the  last  for  defence  of  the  palace,  lo 
the  east  of  this,  but  400  feet  distant,  is  the  spot  called  the  Holy  Mountain,  containirig 
the  tombs  of  the  kings.  Here  the  rock  is  hollowed  out  into  several  chambers  ; to  gam 
the  entrance  to  which  the  coffins  are  hoisted  up  by  machinery.  No  other  w^y  of 
ascending  to  them  exists.  On  reaching  the  platform,  the  first  objects  which  strike  the 
traveller,  are  the  lofty  sides  of  an  enormous  portal.  The  interior  faces  of  its  walls  are 
sculptured  into  the  forms  of  two  immense  quadrupeds,  which,  on  near  approach,  are 
found  to  represent  two  colossal  bulls  [engraved,  pi.  31,  P-  585]-  Proceeding  onward 
to  the  east,  at  the  distance  of  24  feet  in  a direct  line  from  the  portal  once  stood  four 
magnificent  columns  [two  only  remain]  : then  comes  a second  portal,  the  inner  sidp 
of  which  have  winged  bulls  with  human  faces,  the  only  specimen  known  to  exist  m 


, probably  in- 
On  turning 
le  magnificent 


Persia  wliere  the  human  and  the  bestial  form  are  conjoined  [pi.  32,  33, 

tended  to  represent  Cyrus  himself.  [See  Ezek.  i.  7>  9> '0.  Uan.  vii.  4._ 

to  the  right  of  the  portal,  at)  expanse  of  162  feet  lies  between  it  and  t 

terrace  which  supports  the  multitude  of  columns  from  whence  it  takes  its  name.  A 

conspicuous  cistern,  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock,  interrupts  the  attention.  Subterrane- 

ous  aqueducts  filled  it  with  water.  The  superb  approach  consists  of  a double  staircase 

proielimr  considerably  before  the  northern  face  of  the  terrace,  the  whole  length  of 

which  is212  feet,  and  at  each  extremity,  east  and  west,  rises  another  range  ol  steps; 

acraiti  about  the  middle,  projecting  from  it  iB  feet,  appear  two  similar  flights  rising 

from  the  same  points.  Here  the  extent  of  the  range  inclose  a landing  place  of  20 

feet  Each  flight  contains  only  thirty  low  steps,  none  exceeding  four  inches  in  height, 

4 inches  broad,  and  16  feet  long.  The  whole  front  of  the  advancing  range  is  covered 

with  sculpture.  The  bas-reliefs  [engraved,  p.  59S  show  the  ancient  method  of  string- 

Tng  tl  e bow,  and  the  manner  of  attaching  it  without  cover  to  the  quiver,  which  pro- 

ects  he  fea  hers  of  the  arrow  from  damp.  No  sword  or  dagger  appear  in  any  one  of 

he, etmed  figures.  The  uniforms  and  similarity  of  the  armed  figures  show  that  they 

wTre  drbtfes^fthe  Doryphores  or  Body-guards.  [See  pi  36.]  The  chariots  drawn 

Vx  K n tbp  bulls  &c  the  led  horse  for  sacrifice  to  the  Sun;  the  spearmen,  &c.  ie 
by  bulls  the  tne  le^a  ^ ornamented  ball 
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groups  of  the  train ; and  as  Darius  adopted  the  style  of  Cyrus  in  receiving  presents 
from  his  own  countrymen,  instead  of  tribute,  Sir  Robert  ascribes  the  sculpture  in  ques- 
tion entirely  to  Darius,  supposing  it  to  represent  the  feast  of  the  vernal  Equinox, 
when  the  Persians  presented  their  gratuities,  and  the  Governors  of  Provinces  with 
their  delegates  brought  in  the  annually  collected  tax  from  each,  with  a due  propor- 
tion of  offerings  besides.  This  is  also  M.  Heeren’s  idea.  Professor  Grottefund  has 
so  far  translated  the  cuneiform' or  arrow-headed  inscription,  as  to  show  that  Darius  is 
the  subject  of  both. 

There  is  an  ascent  of  three  terraces  from  the  natural  ground  of  the  plain  ; l.  The 
grand  platform,  which  supports  all  the  others;  2.  the  Chehel  Minar  terrace;  3.  the 
terrace  which  sustains  the  edifice  of  the  double  chamber ; 4.  another  elevation;  5. 
immediately  beyond  this  fourth  small  terrace  a fifth,  and  much  more  extensive  eleva- 
tion. It  seems  to  have  been  part  of  the  dwelling  quarters  of  the  royal  residence.  (See 
Kings^  c.  vii.)  An  immense  heath  covers,  in  Sir  R.  K.  Porter’s  opinion,  a grand  un- 
known remain,  probably  the  very  palace  of  Persepolis,  destroyed  by  Alexander.  In 
this  fifth  terrace  are  remains  of  one  of  the  most  regular  structures  of  the  whole  plat- 
form. Its  site  is  also  the  most  elevated,  showing  even  now  pillars  of  20  feet  above  the 
level  of  this  vast  foundation.  From  its  dimension,  and  the  disposition  of  its  numerous 
apartments,  with  its  contiguity  to  the  destroyed  part,  which  I suppose  to  have  con- 
tained the  festival  halls  and  the  passages  leading  to  the  high  court  of  Ceremonies,  con- 
tained in  the  Chehel  Minar,  I am  inclined  to  believe,  that  this  was  the  dwelling  quar- 
ters of  the  monarch,  and  where  he  might  hold  his  more  private  days  of  audience. 

The  principal  doorway  and  high  marble  window-frames  are  yet  in  their  places  ; their 
lofty  doors,  and  perpendicular  lentils,  resembling,  though  with  the  finest  workman- 
ship, the  Druidical  monument  of  Stonehenge.  Perhaps  we  cannot  have  a better  con- 
current argument  of  the  longevity  of  the  early  Patriarchs,  than  this  habitation,  it  being 
a fashion  of  their  more  immediate  descendants  in  all  countries  to  make  erections  calcu- 
lated for  the  duration  of  ages. 

The  frames  of  the  doors  have  all  one  sort  of  bas-reliefs,  namely,  a royal  personage 
followed  by  two  attendants,  bearing  an  umbrella  and  a fly-chaser;  the  use  of  the  um- 
brella being  regarded  in  Persia  as  the  privilege  of  royalty  alone.  The  king  holds  in 
one  hand  a lotos,  in  the  other  a sceptre. 

At  about  Iffo  feet  to  the  south-east  of  the  little  building  of  the  four  pillars*  is  an- 
other suite  of  ruins,  not  only  foundations,  and  scattered  fragments,  but  the  frames  of 
doors  and  windows,  and  niches  in  the  wall,  some  upright  and  all  distinctly  traceable. 
A quadrangular  building  of  48  feet,  and  another  separated  from  it  by  only  the  inter- 
mediate wall,  extends  towards  the  south  30  feet,  where  it  is  completely  open.  There 
are  single  stones,  doorways,  &c.  At  l.qo  feet  to  the  north  is  a structure,  inferior  in 
extent  as  a single  building  to  that  of  the  Chehel  Minar.  It  is  a perfect  square  of  210  feet 
along  each  face,  with  two  doors,  entering  it  from  every  side.  Colossal  bulls,  merely 
meant  for  ornament,  are  here  seen.  The  king,  among  the  bas-reliefs,  is  seated  on  a 
chair  of  state,  with  both  feet  resting  on  a footstool.  The  hero  of  the  combats,  with  the 
allegorical  figures.  Sir  Robert  supposes  to  be  Darius  Hystaspes,  or  his  son  and  suc- 
cessor Xerxes ; but  the  beasts,  he  contends,  are  purely  allegorical  symbols  of  certain 


From  prints  which  I have  seen  of  the  Mogul’s  Throne,  I am  inclined  to  think,  that  the  king  on  state 
occasions  sat  in  his  royal  chair  under  such  a pavilion.  I\ 
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countries  subdued  by  Darius  or  Xerxes.  [The  goat  with  one  horn  is  the  symbol  of 
Macedon,  which  became  tributary  to  the  Persians,  about  547  before  Christ.  F.J 
Thus  Sir  R.  K.  Porter,  i.  5 ^7 — 677.  Remains  of  Persepolis,  &c.  pi.  29  seq. 

The  rock  at  NaksJii  Rnuntan,  i.  e.  the  Mountain  of  Sepulchres^  with  their  various 
excavations,  are  engraved  in  plate  16.  The  highest  on  the  rock  are  four,  and  evi- 
dently of  a date  coeval  with  the  splendour  of  Persepolis.  The  range  below  vary  in 
ability  of  execution  and  are  all  in  inferior  taste  to  those  above.  Their  sculptures 
chiefly  represent  combats  and  groupes  of  people.  The  inside  of  one  of  the  tombs 
shows  catacombs.  The  objects  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Mountain  of  Sepulchres  be- 
longed to  the  early  race  of  Persian  monarchs,  whose  dynasty  terminated  under  the 
sword  of  Alexander  the  Great.  The  remains  in  the  lower  part  of  the  rock  are  attributed 
to  the  kings  of  the  Arsacidean  and  Sassanian  race.  Porter,  i.  51G — Pi-  1^— 19* 
In  plates  20,  21,  22,  seq.  are  bas-reliefs  at  Nakshi  Roustan.  In  plate  25  is  en- 
graved a narrow  tower,  called  a fire  temple.  It  formerly  held  the  sacred  fire  of  the 
mao-i.  in  pi.  26  is  a fire  altar.  It  consists  of  square  faces  with  round  pillars  at  the 
corners,  and  arches  between  them  by  way  of  pannels  ; pp.  562 — 566. 

In  confirmation  of  the  elucidations  by  Sir  R.  K.  Porter,  it  is  to  be  recollected  that 
the  Sophi  and  the  Mogul  in  India,  still  exhibit  themselves  to  their  subjects  and  re- 
ceive presents  once  a year ; and  that  the  processional  and  simj)le  figures  bear  the 
strongest  relation  to  such  a ceremony ; especially  as  this  is  attested  by  the  costurne 
of  the  coins  of  the  Achsemenidae,  and  a head  from  Persepolis  [engraved  Jrchceol.  xiv. 
pl.  .57-1  which,  in  the  dress  of  the  hair*,  much  resembles  one  at  an  Indian  temple  in 
^Gough's  Salset,  pl.  7.  ph  20.  Mongez  (from  Plutarch  in  Alcibiade)  makes  the  pro- 
cession allude  to  the  festival  on  the  King’s  birth-day.  Still  the  elucidation  is  not 
complete.  Mosheim  says,  that  Mithras  first  signalized  himself  by  ridding  Persia  of 
wild  beasts;  and  the  combats  of  men  with  beasts,  and  lions  tearing  bulls,  may  allude 
to  this  fact,  for  St.  Croix  admits  that  the  benefits  of  civilization  were  probably  alluded 

to  in  the  Mithriaca.  ^ • , • if 

As  to  the  conflagration  by  Alexander,  it  appears  from  y.  Curtins,  that  it  was 

fected  by  means  of  the  great  quantity  of  Cedar  in  the  building.  Pratt's  Q.  CurtluSy 

After  Sir  R.  K.  Porter  it  would  only  induce  error  to  quote  Le  Bruyn,  Niebuhr, 

Sacy,  &c.  &c.  „ 

That  Pasargadce  or  Persagada  was  not  Persepolis,  or  Pasa,  or  tasa,  seems  quite 

clear.  See  Pratt,  ii.  533.  Sir  R.  K.  Porter’s  appropriation  of  it  to  Mourgaub,  from 
the  description  of  Strabo  and  the  investigation  of  M.  iMorier,  is  ably  supported. 

Perugia  (Italy).  The  ancient  arch  of  Augustus  is  a remarkable  specimen.  No 
cement  has  been  used  in  its  construction.  Williams' s Travels,  2Q\. 

Petra  (the  capital  of  Arabia  Petrcea).  Mr.  Bankes,  in  company  with  other  tra- 
vellers left  Jerusalem  for  Hebron,  where  they  visited  the  mosque,  erected  over  the 
tomb  of  Hebron.  They  then  proceeded  to  Karnak  along  the  feet  ot  mountains,  where 
fragments  of  rock  salt  indicated  the  natural  origin  ol  that  intense  brine,  which  is 
esneciallv  descriptive  of  the  neighbouring  waters  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Karrae  is  a for- 
tress seated  on  the  top  of  a hill.  The  entrance  is  by  a winding  passage  cut  through 
the  level  rock.  They  passed  into  the  valley  of  Ellasar,  where  they  noticed  some  rehcks 


* It  is  a curly  wig,  the  distinctive 
Bombay  Transact,  iii.  379,  295. 


costume  of  the  Gana,  or  attendants  of  the  gods  in  Indian  temples.  See 
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of  antiquity,  which  they  conjectured  were  of  Roman  origin.  They  pursued  their 
journey  partly  over  a road,  paved  with  lava,  and  which  was  evidently  a Roman  work, 
to  Shubac.  On  crossing  a stream  they  entered  on  the  wonders  of  Wadi  Moosa.  The 
first  object  which  attracted  their  attention  was  a mausoleum,  at  the  entrance  of  which 
stood  two  colossal  animals,  but  whether  lions  or  sphinxes  they  could  not  ascertain,  as 
they  were  much  defaced  and  mutilated.  They  then,  advancing  towards  the  principal 
ruins,  entered  a narrow  pass,  varying  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  in  width,  overhung 
by  precipices,  which  rose  to  the  general  height  of  two  hundred,  sometimes  five  hun- 
dred feet,  and  darkening  the  path  by  their  projecting  ledges.  In  some  jdaces  niches 
were  sculptured  on  the  sides  of  this  stupendous  gallery,  and  here  and  there  rude  masses 
stood  forward,  which  bore  a remote  and  mysterious  resemblance  to  the  figures  of 
living  things,  but  over  which  time  and  oblivion  had  drawn  an  inscrutable  and  ever- 
lasting veil.  About  a mile  within  this  pass,  the  travellers  rode  under  an  arch, 
perhaps  that  of  an  aqueduct,  and  they  noticed  several  earthern  pipes,  which  had 
formerly  conveyed  water.  Having  continued  to  explore  the  gloomy  windings  of 
this  awful  corridore,  for  about  two  miles,  a superb  temple  in  front  burst  upon 
their  view.  A statue  of  victory  with  wings  filled  the  centre  o^f  the  aperture  in  the 
upper  part,  and  groups  of  colossal  figures,  representing  a young  man,  stood  on  each 
side  of  the  lofty  portico.  This  magnificent  structure  is  entirely  excavated  from  the 
solid  rock,  and  preserved  from  the  ravages  of  the  w'eather  by  the  projection  of  the 
overhanging  precipice.  About  three  hundred  yards  beyond  this  temple,  they  met 
with  other  astonishing  excavations,  and  on  reaching  the  termination  of  the  rock  to 
their  left,  they  found  an  amphitheatre,  which  had  also  been  excavated  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Proscenium,  and  that  had  also  fallen  into  ruins.  On  all  sides,  the  rocks 
were  hollowed  into  innumerable  chambers  and  sepulchres,  and  a silent  waste  of  deso-r 
lated  places,  and  the  remains  of  constructed  edifices,  filled  the  area,  to  which  the  pass 
led.  To  these  ruins  the  travellers  annexed  the  name  of  Wadi  Moosa,  from  that  of  a 
village  in  the  vicinity.  They  are  remains  of  the  city  of  Petra,  which,  in  the  time  of  Au* 
gustus  Caesar,  was  the  residence  of  a monarch  of  the  capital  of  Arabia  Petraea.  The 
country  was  conquered  by  Trajan,  and  annexed  by  him  to  the  province  of  Palestine.  In 
more  recent  times,  Baldwin  the  King  of  Jerusalem,  having  made  himself  also  master 
of  Petra,  gave  to  it  the  name  of  the  Holy  Mountain.  The  travellers  having  gratified 
their  wonder  with  a view  of  these  stupendous  works,  went  forward  to  Mount  Hor, 
which  they  ascended,  and  found  a building  on  the  top,  containing  the  tomb  of  Aaron, 
a simple  stone  monument,  which  an  aged  Arab  shows  to  the  pilgrims.  Gent,  Mag. 
Aug.  1819,  pp.  159 — IfiO. 

PHiEGARES  (Greece).  At  a place  called  Charpantu  are  ruins  of  a fortress  and  of 
walls  with  mural  towers,  presumed  to  be  the  Phspgares.  Clarke,  viii.  57,  58. 

Phalara  (probably  Stilidi,  not  far  from  Zetoun,  Greece).  Considerable  traces 
and  foundations.  Dodiv.  ii.  79. 

Phanagoria.  See  Taman. 

Phanari  (on  the  coast  of  the  Saronick  Gulph).  In  the  village  are  the  remains  of  an 
ancient  city,  situated  on  a bare  precipitous  rock,  the  edge  of  which  is  encircled  by  the 
ruins  of  the  walls.  These  are  in  the  fourth  style  of  construction.  Three  dilapidated 
churches  appear  within  the  walls,  with  two  ancient  altars,  a cippus  enriched  with 
sculptured  foliage,  and  two  fragments  of  the  meandered  ornament  in  white  marble. 
There  are  no  inscriptions  nor  remains  of  any  temple,  which  could  elucidate  the  an- 
cient name  of  the  place.  Here  are  modern  walls  and  restorations.  There  were  two 
gates,  one  south,  the  other  north,  but  tbe  foundations  only  are  visible.  The  port  is  at 
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the  foot  of  the  mountain,  where  are  remains  of  ancient  walls,  &c.  The  word  Phanari 
which  in  modern  Greek  signifies  a lantern,  has  something  traditional  in  its  denomi- 
nation. There  are  several  places  in  Greece,  which  are  designated  by  the  same  appel- 
lation, and  all  of  which  are  in  very  lofty  and  commanding  situations.  Mr.  Dodwell 
thinks  these  to  have  been  spots  on  which  the  ancients  had  telegraphs,  i.  e.  signals  of 
communication,  such  as  we  may  suppose  to  have  been  in  their  primitive  state,  by 
means  of  fires  and  lights  by  night,  and  of  smoke  during  the  day.  Several  instances  of 
telegraphick  correspondence  are  mentioned  by  the  ancients.  Fire-signals,  in  fact 
beacons,  are  the  means  mentioned.  The  telegraph  was  termed  <ppy/croy  or  (PquKTcoqia. 
or  x'jpyos  by  the  Greeks,  and  Specula  by  the  Latins.  On  the  road  to  Piada  is  the 
foot  of  a rock,  upon  which  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  Acropolis,  with  those  of  the 
eity  upon  the  plain.  Blocks  of  stone  dispersed  in  massy  confusion  are  seen  on  all 
sides.  The  walls  are  in  the  style  of  those  of  Phanari.  Dodw.  ii.  288. 

Phanole  (afterwards  Hadrianopolis  and  Justinianopolis,  in  Epirus,  near  Ars;yro- 
Castro).  Ruins  of  a small  Roman  theatre,  and  a few  vestiges  of  ancient  foundations. 
Hughes^  ii.  236. 

Pharsalia  (Thessaly,  now  called  Pharsala  by  the  Greeks,  Pharsa  in  Clarke  (vii. 
335),  and  Salalgik  by  the  Turks).  The  hill  is  crowned  with  the  ruins  of  an  ancient 
Acropolis.  It  is  extremely  steep,  and  must  have  been  of  great  strength.  The  walls, 
which  in  some  places  are  well  preserved,  are  15^  feet  in  thickness,  double  that  of  most 
of  the  walls  of  Greece,  the  common  thickness  being  7 or  8 feet.  They  are  constructed 
sometimes  with  one  single  row  of  blocks,  but  more  generally  with  a double  row,  united 
without  any  space  in  the  middle.  Those  on  Pharsalia  and  other  places,  where  they 
are  of  an  unusual  thickness,  are  lined  on  both  sides  with  large  blocks,  while  the  inter- 
stices are  filled  up  with  smaller  stones,  and  earth  or  mortar,  the  emplecton  of  Vitru- 
vius. The  Acropolis  appears  to  have  have  had  two  gates,  of  which,  that  towards  the 
town  is  quite  destroyed.  The  other  on  its  opposite  side  is  without  its  lintel.  The 
walls  are  in  the  third  and  fourth  styles.  Within  the  Acropolis  is  a large  circular  ca- 
vity in  the  ground,  apparently  the  remains  of  a treasury,  resembling  those  of  Mycense 
and  Orchomenos.  Strabo  (ix.  p.  431.)  mentions  two  Pharsalice,  the  old  and  the  new. 
The  former  was  on  the  hill,  and  afterwards  became  the  Acropolis  to  the  new  city, 
which  occupied  the  plain,  where  the  present  town  is  situated.  Livy  (44.  1.)  calls  the 
former  Paloepharsalus.  Pharsalia  is  engraved  in  Mr.  Dodwell’s  work  (ii,  p.  1 20). 
The  battle  between  Caesar  and  Pompey  was  fought  in  the  intermediate  plain  between 
the  river  and  the  town.  Ibid.  Dr.  Clarke  says  (vii.  337),  that  the  field  of  battle  resem- 
bles Cambridgeshire  scenery,  flat  and  dreary,  without  inclosures,  exhibiting  pastures 
mixed  with  plough  land  and  dykes  on  the  road.  Upon  the  fields  is  a tumulus  or  Po- 
lyandrium,  where  the  dead  were  buried.  An  anonymous  writer  says,  (Archceologia, 
Lib.  i.114.)  that  the  respective  camps  of  Caesar  and  Pompey  are  easily  traced;  and 
that  the  position  of  the  latter  was  a most  advantageous  one. 

About  2 hours  10  minutes  from  Pharsalia  is  a hill,  which  projects  into  the  plain,  on 
which  are  ruins  of  a city.  The  walls  are  in  the  third  style  of  construction,  in  high 
preservation,  and  fortified  by  square  projecting  towers.  The  stones  are  of  large  dimen- 
sions. The  ruins  occupy  three  knolls  of  the  hill ; and  the  situation  is  strong  and 
commanding.  Two  of  these  hills  are  probably  the  Kovoy  K€<pa7^ut,  the  “ Dogs’  heads,” 
two  steep  hills,  opposite  to  each  other,  mentioned  in  the  battle  between  Alexander  of 
Pherai  and  Pelopidas.  Dodw.  ii.  122. 

Pheneos  (now  Phonia,  Greece).  A few  and  imperfect  remains,  situated  upon  an 
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insulated  rock,  below  the  village.  This  rock  seems  to  have  been  encircled  with  walls, 
of  which  only  the  foundations  remain.  The  rest  of  the  ruins  consist  of  scattered  blocks 
and  confused  accumulations.  Dodw.  ii.  438* 

Phenice  (now  Phenike,  a village  in  Epirus).  On  the  hill  is  an  ancient  wall,  in  a 
very  perfect  condition,  to  the  distance  of  sixty  yards  in  length,  and  twenty-three  in 
height.  The  stones  employed  in  its  construction  are  immensely  large.  In  one  spot, 
three  stones  alone  form  a piece  of  wall  thirteen  feet  in  extent.  These  blocks  are  cut 
with  great  accuracy,  and  seem  as  firm  as  if  they  had  been  placed  here  but  a few  days. 
In  the  interior,  the  ground  is  almost  on  a level  with  the  top  of  the  hill.  A principal 
gateway  and  two  octagonal  columns,  fragments  of  a fluted  pillar;  some  other  relicks; 
inscriptions;  other  octagonal  columns  and  fragments;  foundations  of  several  edifices; 
remains,  probably  of  a theatre,  also  occur.  The  wall  is  most  perfect  on  the  east  side 
of  the  hill  along  its  brow  ; it  appears  also  at  intervals  on  the  west  side.  The  whole 
circumference  is  about  two  miles.  There  is  an  old  Greek  church  of  St.  Nicolo,  which 
had  granite  columns,  bas-reliefs  in  the  walls,  &c.  Hughes,  ii.  266,  26j. 

Pherai  (now  Balestrma,  Greece).  There  is  a large  tumulus  of  earth  on  the  road  from 
Bolo.  At  its  base  are  some  terraces  composed  of  large  stones.  In  the  plain  of  Pherai 
are  three  tumuli  at  equal  distances,  with  an  interval  of  a quarter  of  a mile  between 
each.  The  Hyperian  fountain,  now  /ce4>aXo6’§u<ri,  is  a small  lake,  apparently  about  a 
hundred  yards  diameter,  and  with  water  of  the  most  crystalline  purity  bubbling  up  out 
of  the  ground.  The  Acropolis  was  placed  on  an  eminence  of  moderate  height,  which 
rose  from  the  Hyperian  fount.  Only  a single  block  of  stone  remains  of  the  vast  walls  ; 
and  of  the  town  merely  a few  scattered  blocks  and  Dorick  frusta.  One  frustum  (3^ 
feet  4 inches  diameter,  fluting  6 inches  broad)  indicates  a temple.  Dodw.  ii.95. 

Phikti  (Plain  of  Argos).  Some  ancient  remains,  and  a square  tower,  composed 
of  large  stones.  On  the  banks  of  the  Inachus,  a tumulus  composed  of  large  stones. 
A few  paces  from  each  are  four  large  blocks.  Dodw.  ii.  21 5. 

Philadelphia  (Lydia,  now  Alashaher).  There  are  remains  of  the  wall.  It  is 
made  of  small  stones  with  strong  cement ; is  thick,  lofty,  and  has  round  towers. 
Cliandl.  As.  Min.  248. 

Phil.®  (on  Mount  Parnes,  Greece,  now  Argiro  Castro,  12  miles  from  Athens). 
The  walls  of  the  castle  (says  Mr.  Hamilton)  are  of  peculiar  beauty,  and  seem  to 
be  the  most  perfect  specimen  existing  of  the  military  architecture  of  ancient  Greece 
(Archceologia,  xv.  322).  Mr.  Dodwell  gives  the  following  minute  account  of  this 
fortress:  Diodorus  caiWs  \t  <Pf3oupiov  o^upou  re  a very  strong  fortress;  Corne- 

lius Nepos  (in  I'hrasybulo)  castellum  munitissimurn,  Plutarch  (in  Demetrio)  one  of 
the  bulwarks  of  Athens.  Some  traces  of  the  town  yet  remain,  and  consist  of  the 
foundations  of  a square  tower,  a transverse  wall  to  guard  the  pass,  and  several  large 
blocks.  The  castle  or  fortress  stands  upon  a hill,  accessible  only  on  the  east  and  south 
sides,  which  face  the  road.  The  other  two  sides  are  precipitous.  The'  building,  of 
which  a great  part  remains,  is  of  an  oblong  form  ; the  narrow  sides  facing  the  east  and 
w'est.  Its  length  is  about  170  yards,  and  the  breadth  nearly  90.  There  were  two  en- 
trances, one  on  the  east  the  other  on  the  south  side,  but  both  of  them  are  destroyed. 
At  the  north-east  angle  is  a ruined  tower;  on  the  south-east  a square  one,  and  another 
ot  the  same  form  on  the  north,  and  projecting  from  the  walls,  i he  greatest  length  of 
the  northern  wall  in  its  present  state  is  not  above  225  feet ; perhaps  it  never  was  con- 
tinued much  further.  The  rock  on  this,  as  well  as  on  the  south  side  and  west  end,  is 
entirely  protected  by  its  precipitous  ascent.  Twenty  layers  of  blocks  are  still  seen  in 
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some  parts  of  the  wall.  They  are  generally  parallelograms,  though  the  system  of 
acute  and  obtuse  angles,  which  seems  to  have  been  disused  about  the  time  of  Alexan- 
der, may  be  certainly  remarked  in  this  building.  T.  he  date  of  the  foundation  of  Philae 
is  unknown.  Dodw.  i.  5^^4. 

Phh.oe  (Egi/pt).  Plate  2.  A.  vol.  i.  of  the  Grande  Description  de  I'Egypte,  con- 
tains inscribed  granite  rocks — \\\eJore-ground  water;  middle,  the  island  and  temple; 
view  north-west,  a series  of  corniced  towers,  colonnades  and  obelisks;  portico  open  and 
columned  ; back-ground,  rocks  and  heights.  Plate  3 a general  view,  taken  from 
the  north-east.  It  is  very  interesting.  Plate  4 is  a view  ot  the  monuments  of  the 
Isle,  and  granite  rocks  surrounding  it ; masses  of  ruin  ; colonnade  ; corniced  and  trun- 
cated towers,  of  oblong  form,  loaded  with  figures;  portico,  &c.  capitals  of  thecolutnns 
very  like  the  Corinthian.  Plate  5 consists  of  plans  and  elevations.  Plate  6 gives 
elevations  and  details.  One  figure  holds  in  one  hand  by  the  hair  of  their  several  heads, 
a collection  of  persons  kneeling,  whom  he  is  apj)arently  going  to  kill  by  blows  of  a 
weapon,  whence  perhaj)s  originated  the  ancient  mace.  There  are  two  of  these  figures. 
The  head  of  the  second  weapon  more  resembles  a battle-axe.  Plate  7 has  capitals, 
cornices,  &c.  One  moulding  is  formed  of  vases  (cannpuses)  with  a human  face  at  the 
mouth  of  the  vessel ; upon  its  head  a circle.  Plate  8 continues  the  capitals.  Plate  9 
figures  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  give  diverse  sections  of  the  Great  Temple  and  the  two  Pylones: 
figures  6,  7,  are  details  of  the  Lions  placed  before  the  first  Pylon.  The  manes  of  the 
Lions  are  in  Vandykes.  Here  may  be  seen  the  staircases.  Plate  10  contains  a 
monolythe  of  the  Great  Temple.  It  is  an  upright  parallelogram  with  a window,  and 
a square  compartment  within,  hollowed  out  of  the  stone.  Plate  11  shows  the  sculp- 
tures of  the  portico  of  the  Great  lemple  and  first  Pylon.  Here  is  the  sacred  baik  ; 
a female  head  with  the  disk  and  horns  is  both  at  the  bow  and  stern  ; one  figure  holds  at 
arm’s-length  a ladle,  the  bowl  of  which  is  full  of  a flame,  emitting  round  balls.  The^e 
issue  horizontally  above  the  stem  of  the  ladle,  and  are  caught  by  the  figure  with  the 
other  hand.  In  fig.  1 is  an  ornamental  sculpture  of  double  Vandykes,  one  behind 
another.  Plate  12  shows  tables  with  six  or  seven  slender  feet;  a chair,  and  pointed 
cap,  whence  perhaps  originated  the  mitre.  Plate  consists  of  hieroglyphical  arii- 
mals;  a lion’s  head  and  tail  are  annexed  to  a human  body,  &c.  Plate  \ A exhibits 
vases  of  different  forms.  One  leaf-shaped,  narrow  end  downwards,  stands  iri  a wooden 
frame.  Plate  15  contains  coloured  vases,  green,  red,  blue,  and  tawny.  Some  have 
spouts  or  handles,  like  the  modern  tea-kettle.  In  this  plate  is  the  C formed  harp. 
Plate  16  contains  beautifully  coloured  bas-reliefs.  In  one  we  see  the  architype  of 
the  Chequer,  or  Chess-board  patterns.  The  colouring  is  singularly  rich.  Plate  I7 
is  a perspective  view  of  the  second  Pylone,  and  of  the  court  which  precedes  it.  Plate 
18  is  an  interior  coloured  perspective  view,  taken  under  the  portico  of  the  Great 
Temple.  This  is  a superb  and  exquisite  plate,  and  would  make  a fine  drop  scene  in  a 
theatre.  Plate  19  consists  of  bas-reliefs.  From  these  it  may  be  conjectured,  that 
particular  gestures  and  attitudes  formed  part  of  the  Egyptian  religious  ceremonies,  for 
here  are  groupes  of  figures  in  the  same  costume,  gesture,  position,  &c.  and  that  this 
was  the  occasion  of  many  of  their  human  figures  being  represented  alike.  In  figure  2 
is  a man  standing  in  an  easy  natural  position  holding  the  chain  of  a sacred  animal. 
Plate  20  has  plans,  elevations,  and  details  of  the  Western  Temple.  Plate  21  con- 
sists of  capitals  of  columns,  Plate  22  comprises  bas-reliefs  of  Isis  suckling  Horus. 
The  child  sits  straddling  over  her  thighs,  and  her  arm  is  bent  rectangularly  to  support 
her  head.  Plate  23  has  further  bas-reliefs  and  hieroglyphs.  The  C harp  without 
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an  animal  at  the  head  also  occurs.  Plate  2^  is  a perspective  view  of  the  Western 
Temple  and  many  other  edifices.  Plate  25  is  a view  of  the  Eastern  edifice  and  many 
monuments.  Plate  26  gives  plans,  elevations,  and  details.  In  Plate  2J  are  inte- 
rior decorations  of  two  walls  of  intercolumniation,  belonging  to  the  Eastern  edifice, 
and  details  of  hieroglyphicks.  In  Plate  28  is  a perspective  view  of  the  Eastern  edi- 
fice. Cornices,  piers,  pannels,  and  shafts  of  the  columns  entirely  plain  ; also  truncated 
towers  quite  plain  ; no  hieroglyphicks  or  figures  appear  any  where.  Plate  29  gives 
symbolick  head-dresses  ; plan  and  elevation  of  a small  portico  at  the  east  of  the  Great 
Temple;  and  plan,  elevation,  &c.  of  a Roman  building. 

The  prospect  of  the  Island  of  Philoe  and  its  ruins  (says  Belzoni)  is  truly  magnifi- 
cent, particularly  at  some  distance,  though  it  is  extremely  barren.  It  is  surrounded  by 
rocks  of  granite  in  all  directions,  forming  part  of  the  main  land  and  part  of  the  islands. 
The  style  of  the  hieroghphicks  proves,  that  the  edifice  on  it  is  of  the  last  era  of  Egypt, 
in  Belzoni’s  opinion,  of  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies.  There  are  reasons  enough  to  re- 
move all  doubts  of  this;  in  particular  the  peripteral  Temple,  supposed  to  have  been 
at  the  landing-place  at  the  east  of  the  island  is  evidently  of  the  last  school,  and  not  half 
finished.  The  work  of  the  columns  is  in  a much  lighter  style  than  the  old  Egyptian, 
evidencing,  if  that  nation  had  continued  its  existence,  that  it  would  have  improved  gra- 
dually ; and  in  due  course  of  time,  by  amalgamating  the  Grecian  elegance  with  the  vast 
and  lofty  magnificence  of  its  own  works  of  art,  w'ould  have  formed  an  architecture,  of 
which  we  have  no  idea,  but  no  doubt  most  sublime.  There  are  other  proofs  of  an  older 
edifice.  On  one  of  the  columns,  opposite  the  gate  of  the  portico  which  leads  to  the 
Sanctuary,  there  is  in  the  centre  a stone  sculptured  with  hieroglyphicks,  inverted,  and 
another  stone  of  this  kind  is  to  be  seen  in  the  same  column  on  the  west  side  near  the 
ground.  The  w'hole  ruins  consist  of  two  temples  barely  united  together.  The  small 
temple,  devoted  to  Isis,  is  within  the  peristyle  of  the  larger  which  was  dedicated,  Bel- 
zoni believes,  to  the  same  Goddess,  to  Serapis,  and  the  rest  of  the  Gods.  The  building 
facing  the  South  was  a large  portal  or  propylaeon,  flanked  by  two  porticoes,  or  colon- 
nades, the  capitals  of  whose  columns  are  different  from  each  other.  At  the  entrance 
of  the  first  portal  lies  a block  of  granite  thrown  down,  its  pedestal  having  a Greek  in- 
scription on  it.  This  is  a complaint  of  the  priests,  addressed  to  Ptolemy  and  Cleopa- 
tra against  the  leaders  of  the  government  of  the  place,  and  proves  that  the  Egyptian 
priests  had  no  influence  in  the  government  at  this  period,  j'he  inscription  was  dis- 
covered by  Mr.  Bankes,  who  not  having  time  to  dig  it  out,  left  it,  and  Mr.  Beachey 
took  a copy  of  it.  Part  of  another  block  and  pedestal  is  to  be  seen  in  the  mud  wall 
opposite.  There  were  also  two  lions  of  granite,  which  were  at  the  sides  of  the  stairs, 
formed  by  four  steps.  They  must  have  been  in  this  station,  Belzoni  thinks,  because 
the  bases  of  the  colonnades  are  lower  than  the  bases  of  the  propylaea.  After  passing 
the  first  portal  is  the  entrance  to  the  Pronaos,  on  the  west  of  which  is  a small  temple 
of  Isis,  surrounded  by  square  pillars  with  the  head  of  the  goddess  as  the  capital.  The 
inner  part  consists  of  three  apartments,  the  portico,  the  cella,  and  the  adytum.  The 
hieroglyphs  in  it  are  nearly  perfect,  but  almost  covered  with  mud,  as  it  has  served  for 
a (jreek  chapel.  On  the  east  of  the  Pronaos  is  a gallery  with  several  cells,  no  doubt 
for  the  use  of  the  priests,  and  on  the  north  is  the  second  portal,  covered  with  clumsy 
figures,  like  the  first.  On  passing  this,  we  come  to  the  portico,  which  is  reckoned  the 
most  perfect  and  beautiful  part  of  this  building.  The  hieroglyphs  are  entire  and  highly 
painted,  as  are  the  capitals  of  the  columns,  which  are  ten  in  number.  The  figures  on 
the  wall  of  this  portico  are  all  divided  into  several  groupes,  forming  compartments  of 
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five  feet  high.  Those  in  the  columns,  making  the  ornaments  of  this  hall,  are  highly 
beautiful.  There  are  other  ruins  on  the  west  of  the  island,  which  formed  the  entrance 
into  the  temple  by  the  water-side,  and  on  the  north-east  are  the  remains  of  three 
arches  made  by  the  Romans.  Here  must  have  been  the  landing-place  to  the  island. 
The  middle  arch  has  fallen  down.  On  the  key-stone  the  words  “ Sanctum,  Sanctum, 
Sanctum,"  are  cut,  offering  clear  evidence  that  this  Island  served  as  a holy  seat,  not 
only  to  the  Egyptians  and  Greeks,  but  also  to  the  Romans.  There  are  palpable  marks 
of  the  whole  temple  having  been  fitted  up  for  Christian  worship.  The  walls  are  co- 
vered with  mud  to  hide  the  hieroglyphicks  in  them,  and  some  figures  peculiar  to  the 
Christian  Religion  were  painted  on  them  ; but  time  uncovered  the  hieroglyphicks 
again  as  the  mud  lost  its  hold  in  several  places.  At  the  back  of  the  temple,  as  on  the 
north  side  of  it,  are  the  foundations  of  a building,  which  served  for  a Greek  church,  and 
was  formed  from  tlie  stones  of  the  ruins  of  other  buildings,  as  is  obvious  from  the 
hieroglyphicks  on  them.  In  this  island,  continues  Belzoni,  is  the  most  superb  groupe 
of  ruins  which  he  had  ever  seen  together  on  so  small  a spot  of  ground.  The  whole 
island,  which  is  not  more  than  1000  feet  in  length,  and  more  than  500  feet  in  breadth, 
is  richly  covered  with  ruins,  and  being  detached  from  the  other  barren  islands  which 
surround  it  at  some  distance,  has  a very  superb  appearance.  On  the  island  to  the  west 
of  Rhilae  are  the  remains  of  a small  temple,  which  has  served  for  Christian  purposes. 
There  are  but  few  hieroglyphicks  to  be  seen,  and  the  remains  of  two  sitting  figures  in 
front  much  mutilated.  On  the  south  of  this  temple  is  a burying-ground  so  much  like 
that  of  Gournou,  that  Belzoni  thought  it  might  have  been  the  burial  place  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  Philae,  though  there  are  other  tombs  on  the  mountains  on  the  east  of  the 
island.  (Belzoni,  199 — 202.)  In  p.  103  he  mentions  an  obelisk  here.  Denon  has 
some  good  views  of  Philoe.  (pi.  30 — 32,  English  edit.)  Savary  (ii.  87)  says,  that  the 
sparrow-hawk  described  by  Strabo  is  visible  among  the  hieroglyphicks.  Colonel  Light 
observes  (55 — 56)  that  Philae  is  called  by  the  natives  Selwajoii,  by  Norden  El  Heiff, 
and  speaks  (p.  93)  of  the  grand  effect  which  the  temples  must  have  had  upon  spec- 
tators who  were  to  estimate  the  grandeur  of  Egypt  from  these  labricks,  which  were 
placed  upon  the  boundary  line  of  the  ancient  kingdom.  . 

Philippi.  At  a Khan,  called  Kunarga,  are  fragments  of  ancient  columns,  as  also 
in  many  Turkish  cemeteries.  There  are  si.K  or  seven  fountains  on  one  spot  (whence 
perhaps  came  the  name  Krenides),  and  an  ancient  paved  road  about  four  feet  w'ide. 
Belon  saw  in  the  sixteenth  century  remains  of  a magnificent  amphitheatre;  colossal 
remains  of  a tem])le  of  Claudius ; inscriptions,  statues,  and  marble  columns,  Dorick 
and  lonick.  Clarke,  viii.  36 — 45- 

Philippopolis  (presumed  to  be  Armiro,  Greece).  Imperfect  traces,  indicating  an 
ancient  city  ; not  far  from  Armiro  are  further  ancient  remains.  Dodiv.  ii.  85. 

Phlious  (near  Nemea,  Greece).  Many  remains,  and  particularly  the  ruins  of  a 
very  ancient  Dorick  temple.  Id.  ii.  212. 

At  St.  George’s  village  are  eight  large  square  blocks  on  the  plain.  Not  far  from 
the  monastery  is  a rock  almost  perpendicular,  in  which  there  is  a cave,  supposed  the 
den  of  the  Nemcan  Lion.  Further  on  is  a fountain  with  ancient  traces  near  it.  A 
foundation  of  some  fine  walls,  which  seem  to  have  been  built  to  guard  the  pass,  pro- 
bably the  ancient  boundary  between  the  Argian  and  Phliasian  territories,  also  occurs. 
Id.  213.  Sir  William  Gell  says,  that  in  the  plain  many  foundations  are  visible ; and 
that  the  road  is  constructed  upon  a kind  of  terrace,  which  has  been  the  foundation  of 
the  wall  of  the  city  of  some  extent.  The  city  seems  to  have  stretched  itself  across  the 
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plain.  Sir  William  also  mentions  fragments  on  two  eminences,  which  appear  to  indi- 
cate two  temples,  and  walls  and  architectural  relicks,  on  St.  Basil’s  hill,  the  chapel  of 
.St.  Irene,  the  church  of  St.  Georgio,  &c.  both  lonick  and  Dorick.  Argolis,  73,  74. 

Phoc^ea  (Ionia).  The  ancient  site  is  now  called  Palaea  Phoggia.  View  in  Le 
Brun,  p.  1&6. 

Phocian  Wall.  This  is  said  to  have  extended  from  the  Pass  of  Thermojjylaa  to 
the  (iulf  of  Crissa.  Some  traces  are  to  be  found  in  ascending  the  heights  of  Otta, 
immediately  above  the  rock  of  Hercules  Melampyx.  Archceolog.  xv.  323. 

Phonika  (Greece).  Large  blocks  and  Dorick  frusta  near  an  ancient  well.  The 
word  Phonika  means  slaughter.  Pausanias,  in  his  way  from  Argos  to  Epidauros,  be- 
fore he  reached  'Piryns,  passed  by  an  edifice,  ot'  a pyramidal  form,  which  contained 
the  shields  of  those  who  perished  in  a battle  which  w'as  fought  on  this  spot,  between 
Praetos  and  Acrisius.  Dodiv.  ii.  245-  ' 

Phonia  (village  near  Slymphalos,  Greece).  Ruins  on  a rock  of  a conical  form. 
The  area  of  the  hill,  which  is  flat  and  circular,  is  encompassed  by  walls  of  dubious 
antiquity,  and  indeed  they  have  nothing  characteristick  of  their  construction,  except 
stones,  united  with  a certain  degree  of  care,  but  without  mortar.  A few  ancient  tiles 
are  also  seen  scattered  about  the  ruins,  but  Mr.  Dodwell  could  not  discover  a single 
block  of  hewn  stone,  or  any  object  of  characteristick  interest.  He  has  seen,  he  says, 
similar  remains  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  Greece,  and  they  may  perhaps  be  of  very 
early  date,  and  the  Kcjoy.o7roX€i9,  or  walled  villages  of  the  ancients.  Dodw.  ii.  438.  See 
Pheneos. 

Phryxa  (presumed  Palaio-Phanari,  Greece).  On  the  summit  of  a pointed  hill 
are  remains  of  a fortress  or  Acropolis,  consisting  of  large  square  blocks,  which  com- 
posed the  walls.  Dodiv.  ii.  341. 

Phygalia  (near  Skleru  Apana  and  Ampelone,  Greece),  Dodwell ; a city  of  Arca- 
dia, now  Leontare,  Chandler ; the  modern  Davia,  says  an  anonymous  traveller.  Ar- 
chceological  Library,  i.  26. 

Here  are  fine  remains  of  the  temple  of  Apollo  Epicurus,  so  called  from  having  given 
aid  in  a pestilence.  Chandler  says,  that  it  was  of  the  Doric  order,  and  had  six  columns 
in  front.  The  number  ranged  along  the  cella  was  thirty-eight.  'I’wo  at  the  angles 
are  fallen  ; the  rest  are  entire,  in  good  preservation,  and  support  their  architraves.  To 
its  beauty  was  added  great  precision  in  the  workmanship,  of  very  striking  effect  (page 
296).  This  temple,  says  Stuart  (p.  73),  has  six  columns  in  the  fronts,  and  fifteen  in 
the  flanks;  there  was  also  a range  of  semicolumns  abutting  against  the  lateral  walls  of 
the  cella,  and  from  their  being  in  it  some  parallel  with  the  columns  of  the  peristyles  ; 
it  is  evident  that  they  were  intended  for  the  support  of  the  blocks  of  stone  which 
formed  the  roof.  Many  of  these  are  to  be  found  within  the  limits  of  the  cella,  of 
breadth  sufficient  to  extend  from  centre  to  centre  of  two  adjoining  columns.  Mr. 
Dodwell  says,  “the  ancients  were  very  studious  of  effect  in  the  situation  of  their 
temples,  and  it  is  not  impossible,  that  the  spot  on  which  the  temple  of  Apollo  stands, 
was  chosen,  in  order  to  excite  surprise  and  to  inspire  awe  in  those  who  approached  his 
shrine.  The  place  which  it  occupies  was  called  Basaai.  It  was  upon  Mount  Koty- 
lion,  which  is  a part  of  the  Lycoean  range,  and  was  about  40  stadia  to  the  east  of  the 
town  of  Phygalia.  It  was  after  the  temple  of  Minerva  at  Tegea,  the  most  beautiful  in 
the  Peloponnesus,  both  for  its  materials  and  the  harmony  of  its  proportions.  It  was 
dedicated  to  Apollo  {eTriKoupio^,  the  helper)  from  its  having  delivered  the  country  from 
the  plague.  Iktinos  was  the  architect.  Its  lofty  and  solitary  situation  has  prevented 
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its  sharing  the  fate  of  many  Grecian  temples,  and  the  greater  part  of  it  still  re- 
mains. The  length  of  the  temple  is  125  feet,  the  breadth  48  ; the  length  of  the  cella 
53  feet,  breadth  20.  The  length  of  the  hypaethral,  or  unroofed  part  of  the  cella  35 
feet.  The  columns,  including  the  capitals,  are  about  20  feet  in  height.  It  stands 
nearly  north  and  south,  contrary  to  the  general  rule  of  Grecian  temples,  which  usually 
stand  east  and  west.  It  is  built  of  a fine  close-grained  stone,  or  lithomarge,  found 
near  the  spot,  which  equals  marble  in  the  hardness  of  its  texture  and  the  polish  of  its 
surface.  Its  colour  is  a light  brown  with  a suffusion  of  yellow.  There  were  originally 
six  columns  on  each  front  and  fifteen  on  the  sides.  The  capitals  resemble  those  of  the 
Parthenon  in  their  form.  The  temple  was  composed  of  42  columns,  besides  the  insu- 
lated Corinthian  column,  and  the  ten  pilasters  of  the  lonick  order  within  the  cella,  the 
capitals  of  which  were  of  white  marble.  The  statue  of  the  Divinity  (of  bronze,  twelve 
feet  high)  is  conjectured,  but  without  any  probable  reason,  to  have  been  placed  against 
the  Corinthian  column,  which  was  opposite  the  entrance  of  the  cella.  There  are  at 
present  3b  columns  standing,  besides  some  of  the  frusta  of  the  pilaster.  The  lower  part 
of  the  epistylia  is  almost  entire,  but  many  of  the  columns  are  out  of  the  perpendicular. 
The  architrave  has  consequently  been  disjointed  in  several  places,  and  menaces  an  ap- 
proaching fall.  Some  pieces  of  the  northern  front  have  been  thrown  down  since  Mr. 
Dodwell  quitted  Greece.  The  roof  and  the  walls  of  the  cella  have  fallen,  and  the  sculp- 
tured frieze  was  covered  with  the  ruins.  Part  of  it  was  however  visible  when  Mr. 
Dodwell  visited  Greece,  but  so  much  covered  with  large  masses  of  stone,  that  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  distinguish  the  subject  which  it  represented.  The  entry  of  the 
temple  has  since  been  cleared  out,  and  the  frieze  which  surrounded  the  interior  of  the 
cella  sent  to  the  British  Museum.  Indifferent  proportion  and  moderate  execution  are 
observable  in  these  marbles.  They  are  so  far  inferior  to  the  general  composition,  that 
they  were  probably  sculptured  at  the  quarries  by  artists  of  little  note.  They  are  not, 
however,  altogether  without  interest,  and  a certain  pretension  and  merit.  Their  quan- 
tity, rather  than  their  quality,  renders  them  conspicuous  in  the  British  Museum  ; and 
they  would  be  seen  to  much  less  disadvantage,  if  they  were  not  so  immediately  con- 
fronted with  the  matchless  sculptures  of  the  Parthenon.  The  general  proportion  of  the 
figures  is  five  heads  in  height,  and  some  are  even  less.  Phe  feet  are  long ; the  legs 
short  and  stumpy,  and  the  extremities  ridiculous  in  the  design,  and  imperfect  in  the 
execution  ; and  they  resemble  the  style  which  is  observed  in  the  better  kind  of  Roman 
sarcophagi.  They  were  no  doubt  subservient  to  the  general  ornament  of  the  temple, 
and  accounted  architectural  decorations.  T he  execution  is  bad,  the  nmtions  beirig  ex- 
travagant, and  the  attitudes  stiff.  The  Phygalian  frieze  is  composed  of  two  subjects  ; 
one  of  which  is  the  old  story  of  the  Centaurs  and  Lapithae,  being  eleven  slabs,  and  con- 
sisting of  forty-seven  figures ; the  other  subject,  which  is  on  twelve  slabs,  represents 
the  battle  between  the  Amazons  and  the  Greeks,  and  consists  of  fifty-three  figures. 
Many  of  the  combatants  are  naked,  and  the  greater  part  are  without  helmets.  I hey 
are  armed  with, the  aspis  or  Argolick  shield.  The  accessories  were  of  metal,  as  the 
perforations  and  bits  of  bronze  and  lead,  which  still  remain  in  the  maible,  indicate. 
Their  motions  are  extremely  varied,  but  for  the  most  part  neither  dignified  nor  natu- 
ral ; and  some  are  preposterously  caricatured.  The  relief  is  nearly  as  high  as  that  of 
the  Metopae  of  the  Parthenon.  The  height  of  the  frieze  is  two  feet,  and  the  entire 
length  of  what  was  found  in  the  temple,  and  is  now  in  the  British  Museum,  ninety-six 
feet.  The  frieze  was  carried  round  the  hypaethral  part  of  the  cella  in  the  interior,  and 
received  its  light  from  above.  The  proportions  of  the  figures  are  so  decidedly  bad,  that 
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even  in  their  original  position  these  defects  must  have  been  visible,  as  they  occupied  a 
place  which  was  little  more  than  20  feet  from  the  ground.  Dodiv.  ii.  388. 

Phyti  (Argolis).  There  are  some  very  ancient  walls  on  the  left  near  the  road. 
In  a lower  part  of  the  mountain,  on  the  left,  near  the  village  of  Phyti,  is  a large  area, 
inclosed  with  the  foundations  of  ancient  walls,  below  which  are  other  ruins,  perhaps 
those  of  the  Herceum  or  temple  of  Juno.  Gell's  Argolis,  77. 

PiNARiA  (Greece).  On  the  western  side  of  the  Abbey  of  Mairi,  are  ruins  of  se- 
veral buildings,  perhaps  the  remains  of  Pinaria.  Clarke,  iii.  324. 

Pisa  (Greece).  Olympia  was  formed  from  the  ruins,  of  which  there  were  no  re- 
mains, even  in  the  time  of  Pausanias.  Chandl.  ii.  284. 

Pisa  (Italy).  Virgil  says,  it  was  founded  by  a Pisan  colony.  The  church  of  S. 
Pierino  is  supposed  to  have  been  an  ancient  heathen  temple.  There  are  also  remains 
of  baths  ; the  chief  of  which  is  one  in  a garden  close  to  the  Lucca  gate.  It  is  an  oc- 
tagon, with  four  semicircular  niches,  in  the  upper  part  of  which  are  terra  cotta  tubes 
of  a triangular  shape.  A house  belonging  to  the  family  of  Da  Paulle,  seems  to  have 
been  formed  out  of  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  theatre.  The  church  of  St.  Felice,  now 
suppressed,  stood  on  the  site  of  a Roman  temple,  and  in  the  church  are  two  columns 
of  oriental  granite;  with  capitals  adorned  with  mythological  figures.  The  aqueduct 
of  Cadaccioli,  so  called  from  the  hot  springs  which  supply  it,  is  supposed  to  be  that 
built  by  Nero.  Some  of  the  arches  are  yet  seen.  Fragments  of  columns,  &c.  in  the 
modern  baths,  lead  us  to  think  that  they  occupy  the  same  ground  with  those  men- 
tioned by  Strabo  and  Pliny.  Starke,  i.  221 — 234.  With  respect  to  the  columns,  or 
oriental  granite,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  during  the  Crusades,  the  Pisans  ex- 
ported provisions  and  brought  back  columns,  &c.  from  ancient  Greece,  (see  Bromley’ s 
Arts,  ii.  306  ) and  accordingly  pillars  once  belonging  to  the  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephe- 
sus, are  said  to  be  worked  up  in  the  cathedral  of  Pisa.  Hog's  Tour,  p.  236. 

Pivalis  (Turkey).  A village,  where  are  the  remains  of  an  old  castle,  with  some 
columns  and  large  square  blocks  of  stone.  Clarke,  viii.  276. 

PLATiEA  (near  Kokla,  Greece).  On  the  irregular  ground,  at  the  roots  of  Cythae- 
ron,  are  the  remains  of  the  ancient  fortification  of  Plataea,  containing  within  them, 
though  on  level  ground,  a semicircular  enceinte  (one  side  of  the  outer  walls  forming 
the  chord),  which  perhaps  was  the  Acropolis.  Here  are  some  fragments  of  columns, 
masses  of  masonry,  and  several  very  ancient  sarcophagi  without  the  city.  (Walpole,  i. 
337).  Mr.  Dodwell  mentions  sarcophagi.  The  ruins,  he  says,  stand  upon  a large 
oblong  rock.  The  walls  formed  a triangle  of  about  300  yards  in  compass.  These 
walls,  which,  in  some  parts,  are  in  a high  state  of  preservation,  are  extremely  interest- 
ing, since  we  are  acquainted  with  the  precise  period  of  their  construction,  or  rather 
restoration,  for  they  were  rebuilt  in  the  time  of  Alexander.  It  is  worthy  of  observa- 
tion, that  the  walls  of  other  free  cities,  whose  construction  is  similar  to  those  of  Plataea, 
were  probably  all  built  about  the  same  period.  The  walls  of  Messene  and  Megalo- 
polis, and  part  of  those  of  Orchomenos  and  Arnbrysos,  resemble  those  of  Plataea. 
Plataea  was  destroyed  by  the  Persians,  and  both  Thucydides  and  Pausanias  agree  that 
the  whole  town,  except  the  temple,  was  subsequently  rased  to  the  ground  by  the  en- 
mity of  the  Thebans.  There  are  a very  few  and  imperfect  remains  of  the  original 
walls,  which  were  constructed  before  the  several  demolitions,  and  which  are  in  the 
ancient  rough  state,  but  they  have  been  evidently  almost  rebuilt  from  their  foundation. 
The  walls  are  in  general  composed  of  regular  masonry,  with  some  irregularity  in  the 
size  of  the  stones,  which  does  not  appear  to  be  symmetrick.  They  are  about  eight 
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feet  in  thickness,  and  are  fortified  by  square  towers,  with  a few  of  a circular  form. 
They  are  ornamented  with  perpendicular  stripes  or  incisions,  similar  to  that  of  the 
ruins  of  Agia  Euphemia  in  Locris,  and  which  occur  in  most  of  the  walls  of  this  period. 
There  are  also  blocks,  friezes,  &c.  Dodw.  i.  278 — 9. 

Platanita  (a  village  in  Greece).  Beyond  is  a round  church  with  some  large  well- 
hewn  blocks  of  stone,  and  a curious  little  Dorick  capital  of  a singular  form.  Further 
on  are  some  vestiges  of  antiquity,  and  near  Mileka  are  foundations,  and  \hafruatum  of 
a plain  column.  Dodw.  ii.  246. 

Plombieres  (Lorraine).  Towards  the  year  42S  of  Rome,  Actius,  Patrician  of  Gaul, 
and  General  of  the  Romans,  was  the  first  wdio  collected  the  w’arm  springs  of  Plom- 
bieres, in  order  to  bathe  the  sick  and  wmunded  soldiers.  Julius  Csesar  laid  the  foun- 
dations of  four  magnificent  baths,  remains  of  which  still  exist,  especially  the  pave- 
ments. Enc.  des  Antiq. 

Poitiers.  Some  remains  of  Roman  antiquity. 

PoLA  (Istria).  The  following  account  is  taken  from  a splendid  work,  entitled 
“ Picturesque  Piews  of  the  Antiquities  of  Pola  in  Istria,  by  Thomas  Allason, 
Architect,  fob  Murray,  1819.” 

“ The  ruins  consist  of  an  Amphitheatre,  aTemple  dedicated  to  Rome  and  Augustus 
Caesar,  with  remains  of  another  structure,  contiguous  to  it,  which,  according  to  the 
dubious  tradition  of  the  inhabitants,  was  erected  for  the  worship  of  Diana.  It  may, 
with  probability  be  conjectured,  that  the  cathedral  occupies  the  site  of  a smaller 
erection,  from  the  numerous  fragments  which  are  discovered  on  or  about  it.  Here 
are  also  the  arch  of  the  Sergii,  and  a gateway  w’hich  appears  to  have  led  to  the  amphi- 
theatre, together  with  the  remains  of  inscriptions,  colurnns,  cornices,  and  ornaments, 
scattered  over  the  town.  The  site  of  a Theatre  may  also  be  observed,  p.  7.  [Mont- 
faucon,  iii.  p.  2.  b.  2.  c.  4.  has  engraved  the  plan  of  it.  See  too  c.  8.  for  the  Amphi- 
theatre] . 

Amphitheatre.  There  is  a plate  in  p.  12.  It  is  very  perfect.  The  exterior  is  rus- 
ticated, having  two  orders  of  Tuscan  pilasters,  one  above  the  other,  the  lower  being 
placed  above  pedestals.  The  whole  circumference  is  divided  into  seventy-two  arches, 
the  two  at  the  extremities  being  higher  and  wider  than  the  rest.  1 he  height  is  di- 
vided into  three  stories,  and  by  its  particular  construction,  implies  an  uncommon  ' 
lightness  and  elegance  of  effect.  Its  largest  diameter  is  shortest  346.2. 

In  the  most  perfect  parts  its  height  is  97  feet.  p.  12. 

7"he  two  Temples.  The  two  temples  in  their  perfect  state  were  exactly  similar,  as 
well  in  dimensions  as  in  ornaments,  the  porticoes  of  both  ranging  in  the  same  line. 
The  most  perfect  of  them  is  dedicated  to  Rome  and  Augustus.  It  is  of  the  Corinthian 
order,  and  prostyle,  having  the  intercolumniation  of  two  diameters,  with  this  excep- 
tion, that  the  central  intercolumniation  is  2^  diameters.  The  pediment  is  sustained 
by  four  columns  ; and  forms,  with  two  lateral  ones,  an  open  portico,  leading  to  the  in- 
terior of  the  edifice.  The  basement  ranges  round  the  building,  to  which  was  an 
ascent  by  a flight  of  steps  in  front,  but  no  vestiges  remain  of  them.  "1  he  bases  of  the 
colum^ns  are  without  plinths  ; the  capitals  are  wrought  with  olive  leaves,  and  the 
volutes  are  invested  with  foliage  of  oak.  The  circumference  of  the  frieze  is  exqui- 
sitely sculptured  in  foliage,  and  the  medallions  and  cornices  are  rich  and  delicate. 
The  inscriptions  of  the  frieze  of  the  portico  consisted  of  metal  letters,  inserted  in  the 
marble,  and  projecting  from  the  surface.  In  the  tympan  m of  the  pediment,  a circu- 
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lar  channel  is  sunk,  in  which  a medallion  in  bronze  must  have  been  affixed.  Of  tlie 
other  temple  very  little  remains,  p.  id. 

Arch  of  the  Sergii,  now  the  Porta  Aurata,  built  by  Salvia  Posthurna,  as  a testi- 
mony of  affection  for  her  husband  Sergius  Lepidius,  ^dile,  and  Military  Tribune  of 
the  29th  Legion,  and  two  others  of  her  family.  It  consists  of  a single  arch,  with  two 
Corinthian  columns  on  eacli  side  of  it.  These  uphold  the  entablature,  and  on  the 
top  of  the  arch  are  three  pedestals,  which  probably  supported  statues,  p.  18. 

The  Gatewai/  of  three  arches  probably  formed  a gateway  from  the  town  to  the 
amphitheatre.  There  is  a Corintliian  column  between  every  arch.  The  keystones 
and  spandrils  have  several  small  square  perforations  for  receiving  metal,  for  the  sup- 
port of  sculpture.  Only  two  of  the  arches  remain,  p.  22. 

Polina  (the  modern  Vwsa).  A single  Dorick  column  marks  the  site  of  one  of 
its  temples.  Dodiv.  i.  23. 

PoLUSTRiA  or  Longula  (Italy).  A town  taken  by  Coriolanus.  There  are  ruins 
in  the  gardens  of  the  Duke  of  Poli.  On  the  gate  of  the  entrance  is  an  inscription 
mentioning  the  three  names  of  the  town.  Miss  Knight's  Latiiim,  258. 

Pompeii  (13  m.  from  Naples).  This  town  (says  Winckelman  from  Strabo)  was 
the  common  entrepdt  of  Nola,  Nocera,  and  Acerra,  and  though  now  changed  in  situ- 
ation through  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  stood  upon  the  sea,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Sarno.  Seneca  says,  that  it  was  almost  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  the  reign  of 
Nero.  It  was  covered  by  the  eruption  in  the  year  79,  according  to  Swinburne  ; but 
what  Dio  says  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii  being  thus  buried,  w'hile  the  Pompeians 
were  at  the  theatre,  is  controverted  on  good  grounds  (Winchelman) . Thus  the  de- 
struction of  the  city  w'as  the  work  of  two  distinct  periods,  and  the  restoration  of  the 
buildings  after  the  great  earthquake  was  only  taking  place  at  the  moment  of  its  final 
extinction  ( Pnmpeiana,  12).  It  was  accidentally  discovered  by  a peasant,  and  the 
excavations  first  commenced  in  1755?  (Enc.  des  Antiq.)  since  which  they  have  been 
successively  increased. 

The  work  here  chiefly  used  will  be  the  truly  excellent  Pompeiana  ; theTo* 
pography.  Edifices,  and  Ornuments  of  Pompeii.  By  Sir  William  Gell,  F.R.S.  F.S.A. 
&c.  and  John  P.  Gandy,  Architect,  8vo.  Lond.  1819.”  Some  additions  will  be  made 
from  the  elaborate  works  of  Mazois  in  Folio,  published  in  parts;  and  other  writers. 

Plates  i.  to  xii.  contain  views  of  the  Street  of  the  Tombs,  which  sepulchres  are 
only  on  the  east  side  of  the  city,  and  supposed  purely  to  relate  to  those  who  had  borne 
publick  offices.  The  following  is  the  account  given  of  this  entry;  “Approaching 
Pompeii  from  Naples,  both  sides  of  the  road,  for  nearly  a furlong  before  entering  the 
city,  are  occupied  by  tombs  and  publick  monuments  intermixed  with  shops.  In 
front  of  the  latter,  arcades  were  constructed  for  shelter  from  the  sun  or  rain.  The 
carriage  way  or  agger,  exhibiting  the  tracks  or  ruts  worn  by  chariots,  is  narrow,  sel- 
dom exceeding  fourteen  feet  in  w idth,  with  footways  or  margines  on  each  side,  varying' 
from  four  to  six  feet,  elevated  above  the  road  about  a foot,  and  separated  therefrom  by 
a curb  (in  which  frequently  occur  holes  for  passing  the  halter)  and  guard-stones.  The 
whole  of  the  road  is  formed  of  lava  in  irregular  shaped  blocks,  from  10  to  14  inches 
thick,  originally  well  jointed  and  put  together  ; indeed  its  state  of  preservation  suffici- 
ently shows  the  perfection  of  the  principle  upon  which  it  was  constructed*.  The 


* The  ruts  are  sometimes  4 inches  deep,  the  wheels  seem  to  have  been  about  3 incites  wide,  and  from 
3 feet  to  3 feet  G inches  apart.  The  wheels  of  a modern  carriage  are  about  4 feet  6 inches. 
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great  street  within  the  gate  is  about  21  feet,  including  the  footways  33  feet,  but  al- 
though the  principal  entrance  to  the  city,  it  is  not  striking  for  its  beauty,  and  is  small 
in  its  dimensions.  The  walls,  of  brick  and  rubble  work,  are  faced  with  stucco,  which 
is  covered  with  nearly  illegible  inscriptions  of  ordinances,  &,c.  The  centre  archway 
is  in  width  about  14  feet  7 inches,  and  is  scarcely  equal  in  size  to  Temple  Bar.  On 
each  side  were  smaller  openings,  for  foot-passengers.  The  road  rises  considerately 
into  the  city*.  The  gate  of  Sarnus,  engraved  by  Mazois,  (pi.  37.  fig.  1.)  has  only  one 
great  arch,  and  one  footway,  which  goes  under  the  arch. 

The  Praetor’s  album  consisted  of  a piece  of  white  wall,  upon  which  inscriptions  were 
written  on  red  chalk.  These  .were  obliterated  to  make  room  for  others.  T.  he  gates 
here  furnish  instances-|~.  As  to  the  rising  of  the  road,  it  was  founded  on  military  prin- 
ciples, and  is  complained  of  by  Whitaker,  in  regard,  I believe,  to  Richmond  castle. 
In  this  respect  and  the  gate,  there  is  an  existing  assimilation  of  Pompeii  at  Ludlow 
in  Shropshire,  supposed  the  Roman  Bravinium.  Before  entering  the  gate,  there  is 
on  the  left,  side  a pedestal,  j)resumed  for  a colossal  statue  of  the  tutelary  deity  of  the 
city.  On  the  opposite  side  is  an  arched  recess,  furnished  with  seats,  in  the  centre  an 
altar.  This  alcove  is  thought  to  have  been  dedicated  to  the  god  who  presided  over 
gardens  and  rural  scenes,  as  in  it  was  found  an  exquisite  bronze  tripod,  supported  by 
satyrs,  with  symbols  emblematical  of  Pan.  Within  this  recess  was  discovered  a 
human  skeleton,  of  which  the  hand  still  grasped  a lance.  It  is  supposed  to  have  be- 
longed to  a centinel:};. 

The  Tombs  are  like  those  in  Montfaucon.  Square  buildings  with  corner  pilasters, 
like  conduits,  with  or  without  towers,  round  or  square  ; stelai  tor  inscriptions,  and  co- 
lumbaria, or  vaults  within,  full  of  niches  tor  urns.  1 he  most  curious  part  of  these 
mausolea  is  a triclinium,  or  court  surrounded  by  pannelled  walls,  in  the  centre  of 
which  is  a stone  dinner-bed  and  table,  (see  plate  iv.) 

Town-walls  and  gates,  occupying  pages  12.3 — 13^  of  the  Pompeiana,  and  plates  13 
to  19.  The  town-walls  consist  of  a terrace  between  two  walls,  with  towers  at  inter- 
vals, through  which  are  arched  door-ways.  The  double  walls  were  meant  to  con- 
troul  the  citizens  within,  as  well  as  the  enemy  without,  and  the  towers  vyere  intended 
to  limit  possession  in  case  of  occupation  by  the  enemy  to  the  intermediate  space  be- 
tween them.  Two  towers  were  constructed  guarding  the  entrance  of  a sort  of  passage, 
betw’een  two  parallel  walls,  leading  to  the  gatew'ay.  i he  intention  was  to  expose  an 
attacking  party  to  annoyance  from  the  besieged  within  the  flanking  walls. 

Houses.  Lngravings  are  given  in  the  Pompeiana  from  plates  20  to  40,  but  as  those 
refer  only  to  the  higher  specimens,  an  account  of  the  meaner  houses  and  shops  shall 
previously  be  given  from  Mazois. 

c<  Xhe  first  habitation  of  the  people  of  Latium,  taken  from  a monument  in  terra 
cotta,  found  at  Albano,  resembles  a marquee,  and  is  engraved  in  Mazois,  p.  34. 

The  subsequent  plans  of  Roman  houses,  engraved  in  the  same  writer  (pt.  11.  pi.  1.) 
are  taken  from  an  ancient  plan  of  Rome,  of  the  date  of  Septirnius  Sevei^s,  and  pre- 
served at  the  capitol.  They  were  all  square,  and  full  of  small  rooms.  Ihe  leading 
feature  of  distinction  in  the  mansions  of  the  rich  and  poor,  is  that  there  were  no  atria 
in  the  dwellings  of  the  latter. 


* Pompeiana,  93. 
traces  of  a portcullis  in  the  gate. 


t Enc.  of  Antiq.  i.  570.  See  Pers.  ii.  2 21.  Winckelman  mentions 
J Pompeiana,  94.  AicluEolog.  iv.  174,  &c. 


T 
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In  pi.  i.  f.  1.  is  a house  without  an  atrium,  the  habitation  of  people  of  moderate 
condition.  Notwithstanding  it  is  full  of  rooms,  and  has  a court  or  peristyle,  p.  31. 

In  fig.  2 we  have  the  form  of  the  Insulae.  They  are  oblong  squares  detached 

from  each  other,  the  street  going  between  each.  p.  31* 

In  fig.  3 is  a very  irregular  house,  which  shows  that  it  must  have  been  the  habita- 
tion of  obscure  persons,  p.  32. 

Fig.  4 is  an  insula  composed  of  three  houses,  connected  with  each  other  in  a row 
by  party-walls  (p.  32).  It  has  Tuscan  atria:  L’atrium  Foscan  ^toit  celui  dont  la 

torture  inclin6e  de  touscot^s  vers  le  centre  dela  cour,  et  6toit  soutenue  seulement  par 
quatre  poutres  se  croisant  a angles  droits;  le  milieu  restoit  ouvert,  et  se  nommoit  im- 
pluvium.”  i,  e.  The  Tuscan  atrium  was  that  of  which  tlie  roof  inclined  on  all  sides 
towards  the  centre  of  the  court,  was  only  supported  by  four  beams  crossing  at  right 
angles  ; the  middle  remained  open,  and  was  called  iinpluvium.  The  Tuscan  atrium 
was  the  only  one  used  in  the  first  times.  One  is  engraved  pi.  iii.  f.  2. 

Fio".  5 is  a Corinthian  atrium,  with  a circular  colonnade.  The  Corinthian  atrium 
did  not  differ  from  the  tetrastyle,  but  by  the  number  of  columns  which  supported  the 
roof,  and  by  the  size  of  the  impluvium.  It  was  preferable  to  others  for  the  great 
habitations  and  palaces,  because  it  gave  more  air  to  the  apartments,  which  surrounded 

it.  p.  23. 

Figs.  11,  12,  present  an  interesting  particularity.  The  artist,  who  has  executed 
the  plan,  has  wished  to  connect  here  two  atria,  the  one  testudinated  (i.  e.  where  the 
roof  had  no  uncovered  space,  no  compluvium),  the  other  displuviatum,  i.  e.  which  had 
shelving  roofs  to  shoot  off  the  rain  from  the  house,  instead  of  conducting  it  to  an  im- 
pluvium. p.  23. 

In  pi.  ii.  f.  2.  p.  33,  reference  is  made  to  a small  house,  discovered  in  the  last  cen- 
tury at  the  villa  Negroni.  It  was  adorned  with  paintings,  which  Bute  has  published. 
It  was  an  isolated  pavilion,  consecrated  to  pleasure,  a true  Venereum,  placed  in  some  gar- 
den for  the  luxury  and  beauty  of  the  decorations,  and  not  correspondent  to  the  extent  of 
the  edifice  where  one  person  only,  would  scarcely  have  been  able  to  dwell.  All  the  parts 
of  a comjilete  habitation  are  not  to  be  found.  The  peristyle  is  nevertheless  remark- 
able in  its  having  but  three  porticoes,  like  the  court  of  the  Gyni^conitis  of  Greek 
houses.  The  hall  at  the  bottom  is  almost  imitated  from  the  Greeks.  It  gives  an 
example  of  what  Vitruvius  (1.  vi.  c.  10.)  calls  ihe  prostas  or  parastas.  It  is  an  oblong 
square  with  a peristyle  of  the  same  shape,  across  the  house,  nearly  in  the  centre. 

In  this  writer  (pi.  xiii.  fig.  2.  vignette,  p.  42)  we  have  the  facade  of  a Roman  house. 
It  is  fixed  upon  a basement  story.  The  entry  is  up  steps  between  two  columns. 
The  lower  floor  is  dead  wall.  The  first  floor  has  three  oblong  square  windows.  The 
roof  is  flat,  and  in  front  is  an  escalloped  parapet.  In  pi.  ix.  fig.  4,  we  have  the  small 
house  of  a tradesman  (see  the  plate),  which  is  very  curious  for  its  awkward  con- 
struction, and  unsightly  staircase.  It  had  a corridor  of  entrance,  a shop  adjoining  on 
one  side,  then  a covered  court,  of  which  the  roof  was  supported  by  columns,  and  which 
formed  a kind  of  atrium,  pseudo-tetrastyle,  with  an  impluvium  or  basin  to  receive  the 
rain-water;  a sleeping  room  for  the  master ; another  little  room  for  the  servant  or 
slave,  ascended  by  means  of  a wooden  staircase;  and,  lastly,  below,  a little  kitchen, 

p.  45.  The  plan  is  in  plate  ix.  fig.  1.  . 

Of  the  more  magnificent  houses  the  Pompeiana  give  three  excellent  specimens:  1. 
the  House,  called  Pansa’s,  but  properly  speaking,  that  of  Paratus  ; 2.  that  of  Sallust ; 
3.  the  Villa  Suburbana. 
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The  plate  of  “ Miscellaneous  Remains  from  Pompeii,  faithfully  compiled  from  Ma- 
zois,  Sir  William  Hamilton’s  Paper  in  the  Archaeologia,  and  the  Pompeiana,”  will 
show  the  various  comj)artments  of  houses.  A simple  explanation  will  best  elucidate 
the  subjects.  The  entrance  by  lonick  columns  projecting  is  an  addition  pretended  to 
show  the  portion,  called  the  vestibule,  between  the  street  and  the  house.  In  the  house 
of  Pansa,  the  entrance,  distinguished  by  two  Corinthian  pilasters,  was  flanked  by 
shops*  ; but  Plautus  shows'^  that  the  vestibule  was  sometimes  supported  by  columns, 
as  in  the  plate.  In  fact,  there  is  a general  agreement  as  to  the  necessary  apartments  in 
Homan  houses,  but  not  a precise  uniform  plan  in  all.  The  view  from  the  door  (which 
is  supplied  from  Montfaucon  in  the  plate)  looks  through  the  atrium  to  the  peristyle  in 
the  house  of  Pansa,  but  in  that  of  Sallust  to  the  tahlinum,  a portico,  and  mock-garden, 
Pseiido-viridarium,  formed  like  a conservatory,  with  real  and  painted  shrubs.  But 
as  both  specimens  are  Pompeian,  it  may  be  more  illustrative  to  describe  them  both. 
It  is  only  to  be  premised,  that  in  all  Roman  houses  there  is  no  end  to  the  labyrinth 
of  rooms  and  closets,  as  we  should  call  them,  and  such  abundance  of  columns,  as 
would  make  us  think  the  whole  to  be  a jumble  of  church  and  private  house  style  all 
intermixed. 

1.  The  House  of  Pansa.  The  plan  is  a narrow  oblong.  The  vestibule  is  a broad 
passage  between  shops  ; it  opens  into  the  cavcedium,  a large  square  hall,  with  a pond 
(impluvium)  in  the  middle,  corresponding  to  an  unglazed  skylight  (compluvium)  in 
the  roof.  All  round  the  atrium  are  closets,  or  small  rooms  for  domestick  uses.  At 
the  upper  end,  opposite  the  door,  are  two  fine  pilasters  and  a curtain,  covering  an  aper- 
ture like  our  modern  folding  doors  for  throwing  rooms  into  each  other.  Upon  the  side 
of  this  grand  aperture  are  fauces,  i.  e.  passages,  into  a court  (of  which  soon).  Thus 
there  was,  after  opening  the  door,  an  assimilation  to  our  great  halls  in  old  mansions, 
which  halls  were  no  doubt  originally  borrowed  from  the  atria.  The  court  was  a peri- 
style of  columns.  Passing  through  this,  two  steps  led  up  to  the  triclinium,  or  furthest 
room,  separated  from  the  garden  by  a large  window.  This  garden  was  surrounded  by 
a Porticus,  Piazza,  or  Cloister,  or  Exchange.  The  walks  were  like  the  bars  of  a grid- 
iron, and  were  formed  within  one  ])ath,  which  w'ent  all  round.  This  grand  suite  of 
rooms  was  accompanied  on  each  side  with  a variety  of  small  chambers  for  beds,  &c. 
and  alcoves  or  recesses  for  conversation,  naps,  &c.  One  nest  of  rooms  was  entirely 
devoted  to  the  female  part  of  the  family.  The  whole  exterior  is  surrounded  with 
shops  and  offices. 

2.  The  House  of  Sallust,  or  of  Actaeon  from  a painting  in  it.  This  is  an  irregular  build- 
ing, and  consists,  like  the  other,  of  a vestibule,  then  an  atrium,  with  a compluvium  (sky- 
light) and  impluvium  (pond),  beyond  it  another  room,  then  portico,  narrow  oblong  pa- 
rallel, and  lastly,  a pseudo-garden  or  viridarium,  i.  e.  a kind  of  green-house  or  conserva- 
tory, consisting  of  columns  in  front,  backed  by  walls  painted  with  shrubs  and  flowers,  real 
plants  occupying  the  interval.  On  one  side  was  a suite  of  apartments  for  the  women. 
The  usual  quantity  of  closets  or  small  rooms  surrounded  the  central  grand  apartments. 

Such  are  the  two  principal  houses  in  Pompeii,  as  they  are  accurately  planned  and 
beautifully  restored  in  the  Pompeiana;}:. 

3.  The  Villa  Suhurband.  In  these  country-houses,  the  porticus  was  ow^A'irfe,  not 
within,  as  in  the  town  residences.  It  presented  nothing  towards  the  street  but  a bare 
wall,  the  windows  being  all  towards  the  garden.  The  terrace,  above  the  ambulatory 
or  porticus,  had  a summer-house  at  each  of  the  hither  corners.  The  villa  was  placed 


ompeiana,  pi,  xxxiv. 
xvi.  Ixxvii. 


t (Quoted,  id.  p.  186. 


X Plans,  pi.  xxvii.  xxxiii.  Restorations, 
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upon  the  edge  of  a slope  towards  the  sea,  and  consisted  partly  of  two  stories,  the  upper 
on  the  level  of  the  street.  It  was  spacious,  and  near  the  entrance  was  a bath,  with  all 
the  necessary  appendages.  In  the  rear,  the  best  rooms  opened  upon  a terrace,  run- 
ning the  whole  width  of  the  house,  and  overlooking  a garden  or  Xystus,  about  thirty 
yards  square.  This  was  surrounded  by  a covered  walk  or  portico  continued  under  the 
terrace.  At  the  further  extremity  was  a small  temple,  the  roof  of  which  was  sup- 
ported by  six  columns  fronted  next  the  villa,  and  a bath  or  basin  occupied  nearly  the 
centre  of  the  garden  the  Miscellaneous  Plate^.  The  lower  apartments  under 
the  arcade  were  paved  with  Mosaics,  coved  and  beautifully  painted,  as  was  also  the 
greater  part  of  the  villa.  One  of  the  rooms  had  a large  glazed  bow  window;  the  glass 
was  very  thick  and  deeply  tinged  with  green.'  It  was  set  in  lead,  like  a modern  case- 
ment, [Eustace  says  (iii.  49)  that  only  two  houses  had  glass  windows,  the  others  only 
shutters.] 

In  the  cellars  were  many  amphorce  ranged  in  order  against  the  walls.  The  ske- 
letons of  twenty-three  of  the  family  who  had  taken  refuge  here  were  found.  Various 
ornaments,  as  bracelets,  ear-rings,  &c.  were  found,  together  with  coins.  In  the  Mis- 
cellaneous Plate,  the  arch  to  the  left  leads  to  this  cellar.  In  the  entrance  of  the  house 
were  two  skeletons,  one  with  a purse  and  the  key  of  the  house,  and  the  other  with 
some  portable  moveables  and  bronze  vases  *. 

To  understand  the  Plate,  it  is  fit  to  observe  from  Swinburne,  that  the  villa  consisted 
of  four  levels  ; 1.  The  cellars  ; 2.  the  parterre  and  portico  ; and  as  the  site  was  on  a 
rapid  declivity,  3-  a court  above,  in  which  was  the  street  door,  and  over  it,  4.  a floor 
for  bed-chambers.  From  the  town  it  is  entered  by  a court surrounded  by  stuccoed 
columns,  adjoining  to  which  is  a curious  triangular  room  and  bath  The  lower  ar- 
cade, says  Sir  William  Hamilton  is  a covered  walk  for  summer,  looking  into  a garden 
and  yard,  into  which  opened  several  vaulted  rooms  beautifully  painted.  The  open  ter- 
race above  the  portico  led  to  the  larger  apartments  of  the  upper  story.  The  villa  rus- 
tica  was  close  adjoining.  Here  the  rooms  are  simply  ornamented,  and  several  spades, 
pickaxes,  and  other  implements  of  husbandry  were  found.  It  has  a separate  entry, 
and  is  perfectly  excluded  from  the  noble  part  of  the  villa.  The  Miscellaneous  Plate 
furnishes  a view  of  it. 

There  are  other  houses  noticed  in  the  Archaeologia,  Pompeiana,  and  Mazois,  but 
though  there  is  a general  agreement  in  all  the  necessary  compartments,  there  is  no 
uniform  pattern. 

The  Plate,  which  is  formed  out  of  a mixed  plan  of  the  houses  of  Pansa  and  Sallust, 
and  includes  other  remains  in  the  Pompeiana  and  Archaeologia,  will  furnish  a good  idea 
of  the  interior  of  a Roman  house  and  offices.  The  Exhibition  room  of  the  Royal 
Academy  at  Somerset  House  assimilates  a Roman  atrium  with  its  compluvium.  On 
the  right-hand  side  of  the  Plate  is  first  a shop  and  counter  ; second,  a bakehouse,  with 
oven,  ash-hole,  mill,  bowl  for  holding  the  water-jar  and  bin,  sunk  below  the  floor; 
third,  a laundry,  with  a fire-hearth,  washing-bowl,  well,  and  stove-hole  j fourth,  a 
kitchen,  with  dresser  and  arched  doorway  of  a privy. 

Shops.  Mazois  ||  says,  that  there  were  two  sorts  of  shops  at  Pompeii.  One  occu- 
pied by  tradesmen,  or  merchants,  by  profession  ; the  other,  where  individuals  carried 
on  trade  by  means  of  their  domesticks.  It  is  easy  to  distinguish  them.  The  last, 
which  belonged  to  the  richest  houses  of  the  town  have  all  a communication,  with  the 


* Pompeiana,  95.  f Engraved,  Swinb.  ii.  103.  X Engravetl,  Pompeiana,  pi.  xxi. 

§ Archaeologia,  vol.  iv.  172,  &c.  ||  Pompeii,  43. 
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interior  of  the  habitation,  whilst  the  others  form,  with  their  dependencies,  a division 
separate  from  the  rest  of  the  building. 


SIDE  OF  A STREET  AT  POMPEII. 


The  shops  have  signs  fixed  in  the  wall,  and  stone-counters.  That  in  the  wood-cut 
is  in  the  form  of  the  letter  L.  The  steps  at  the  end  were,  says  Mazois  *,  as  it  be- 
longed to  a Thermopolium  or  modern  coffee-house^  for  holding  the  vases  or  ewers  from 
which  they  mixed  the  liquors.  In  the  counter  were  sunk  and  fixed  large  jars  to  hold  the 
vendibles.  The  amphores  scell^s,  in  the  counters  of  shops,  were  used,  says  Mazois,  to 
preserve  olives,  pickle,  garum,  or  oil  ; and  this  custom  is  still  retained  in  the  oil  shops 
of  Rome,  for,  according  to  Swinburne,  the  present  shops  of  that  place  and  Naples, 
assimilate  those  of  Pompeii  t-  In  fi’ont  of  the  counter  the  shutters  were  slipped  in  a 
groove,  and  the  door,  when  closed,  met  the  edge  of  the  last,  and  being  fastened,  kept  all 
secure.  The  door  turned  on  pivots,  and  of  course  opened  to  the  left.  Some  of  the 
shops  are  under  an  arcade,  a terrace  with  other  shops  and  part  of  a house  being  above. 
Other  shops  appear  by  the  remains  of  their  staircases,  seen  on  the  sides,  to  have  had 
upper  rooms.  In  them  are  dwarf-walls,  against  which  were  ranged  oil-jars  and  other 
goods.  The  shops  have  stone  seats  before  them,  and  over  the  doors  emblems  of  the 
trade  in  relievo  ; but  the  phallus  upon  one  of  them  is  no  proof  of  a brothel 

The  first  house  on  the  right  hand  was  thought  to  have  been  an  inn.  Chequers  are 
exhibited  on  the  side  of  the  doorway,  and  rings  for  tying  horses  were  excavated.  The 
bones  of  horses  were  also  found  in  the  stables,  and  in  the  cellar  large  earthen  vessels 
for  wine.  Three  cSrs  were  also  found.  The  wheels,  light  and  dished,  were  much  like 
the  modern,  4 feet  3 inches  diameter,  ten  spokes  a little  thicker  at  each  end.  In  the 
yard  were  two  fountains  §.  Miss  Starke  says,  that  the  body  of  the  cars  was  similar  to 

the  calashes  or  chaises  now  used  at  Naples. 

In  short,  the  interior  of  the  principal  houses  at  Pompeii  resembles  churches  and 
public  buildings.  They  are  full  of  columns;  and  convey  to  the  mind,  the  idea  of 
a church,  where  the  nave  between  the  columns  was  partitioned  into  state  rooms,  and 
the  pews  in  the  two  side  ailes  converted  into  closets. 

The  following  Miscellanea  from  the  Travellers  shall  conclude  the  subject  of  the 
Houses,  the  most  important  part  of  the  remains  of  Pompeii,  because  similar  relicks  are 

not  to  be  found  elsewhere.  . , , r , 

Houses.  These,  says  Winckelman,  give  us  the  most  exact  idea  known  ot  the 

dwellings  of  the  ancients.  He  describes  two  of  the  houses,  both  opening  to  the  street. 
The  first  house  has  a large  gate  leading  directly  to  the  interior  court.  On  each  side 
are  two  smaller,  the  left  walled  up,  and  the  other,  leading  by  a staircase  directly  to  the 

* Part  ii.44.  t Ubi  supra.  % Archffiologia,  vol.  iv.  Pompeiana,  &c.  § Sir  W.  Hamilton.  Pompeiana. 
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upper  apartments,  is  still  common  in  Italy.  The  inner  court  was  entirely  paved,  and, 
in  the  centre,  contained  a fountain.  On  each  side  of  the  court  are  five  rooms,  and 
facing  the  gate  three  others,  all  paved  with  different  kinds  of  Mosaic,  and  the  walls 
painted.  The  second  room  on  the  left  seems  to  have  been  a bed-room,  as  is  presumed 
by  a space  made  in  the  wall  for  placing  the  bed  at  length,  and  two  irons  for  the  feet  of 
it.  This  space  is  entirely  red,  as  is  the  whole  compass  of  the  room.  The  thresholds 
of  some  of  the  doors  are  of  alabaster.  All  the  chambers  in  the  houses  at  Pompeii, 
and  the  best,  those  entir.ely  painted,  received  light  only  by  the  doors.  Neither  the 
rooms  nor  houses  have  any  kind  of  symmetry,  and  so  common  is  this  strangeness  else- 
where, that  he  has  known  a Mosaic  pavement  descend  towards  the  door.  The  only 
house  with  two  stories  ever  discovered  is  at  this  place,  (ff^inchelman. ) In  kitchens 
and  apartments  of  servants,  a green  serpent  is  painted  upon  the  walls  before  which  a 
lamp  is  kept  burning,  and  the  same  divinity  was  worshipped  without  the  walls.  (Swin- 
burne.) The  intention  was  to  prevent  pollution  of  the  spot.  Persius  (i.  112)  clearly 
shows  it  in  the  following  passage  : 

“hie,  veto  quisquam  faxit  oletum  : 

Pinge  duos  angues ; pueri,  sacer  est  locus,  extra 
Meiite'' 

Not  only  the  ceilings,  but  the  staircases  were  arched  : both  houses  and  rooms  were 
of  brick  stuccoed.  (Anon.)  All  the  houses  great  and  small  resemble  each  other,  i.  e. 
are  built  round  a court.  Most  are  adorned  with  columns,  and  the  distribution  of  the 
chambers  is  equally  simple  and  uniform.  All  are  small  ; several  with  no  light  but 
from  the  doors,  or  an  opening  above.  The  doors  are  excessively  low.  (Delessor.) 

M iss  Starke’s  account  is  exceedingly  minute.  The  houses  are  generally  speaking 
(she  says)  upon  a small  scale,  consisting  of  shops,  and  the  dwellings  of  their  owners. 
Some  few,  supposed  to  belong  to  a higher  rank,  have  handsome  porticoes  in  front, 
supported  by  Dorick  columns.  In  one  house  of  three  stories,  there  are  three  courts, 
and  three  fountains  in  the  middle,  as  is  the  case  wherever  there  is  a court.  The  roofs 
are  arched,  with  terraces  on  the  top.  The  windows  are,  generally,  close  with  wooden 
shutters;  some,  however,  had  thick  glass,  not  transparent ; others  had  isinglass  split 
into  thin  plates.  The  paintings  in  the  small  houses  are  nearly  as  elegant  as  in  the 
larger. 

The  houses  usually  shown  to  strangers,  contain  the  following  noticeable  matters. 

First  House.  A Lion  on  the  door-sill. 

Second  House.  Various  Paintings  ; namely,  a woman  seated,  reading  a scroll ; a 
landscape;  comick  and  tragick  masks;  a pretty  bed-room  with  paintings  on  the  walls, 
representing  Venus  attired  by  the  Graces,  and  Venus  and  Adonis.  Here  likewise  is  a 
painting  of  a white  stag,  fastened  to  a column,  and  an  altar,  adorned  with  trophies  em- 
blematical of  his  death.  The  second  house  on  the  right-hand  side  seemed,  by  what 
was  found  in  the  shop,  to  have  been  an  apothecary’s.  (Sir  Will.  Hamilton.)  This  is 
the  house  called  of  Surgical  Instruments,  in  the  Pompeiana. 

Third  House.  Two  Serpents,  one  in  Mosaic,  at  the  entrance. 

Fourth  House.  “ Salve,”  welcome,  in  Mosaic,  on  the  threshold,  and  a curious  laby- 
rinth, or  table  for  playing  at  an  ancient  game  in  the  centre  of  one  of  the  floors.  Paint- 
ings representing  an  altar  with  preparations  for  sacrifice;  an  Esculapius  ; Mars;  a 
lady  dressing  her  hair  ; Gladiators  fighting;  a Bacchant ; a bull’s-head  ; fish;  flowers; 
poultry  ; Cupid  playing  on  the  tibia.  In  one  of  the  houses  is  likewise  a painting  of  a 
Grecian  temple,  adorned  with  twenty  fluted  Dorick  pillars.  In  one  of  the  houses  were 
found  several  unfinished  statues,  announcing  the  workshop  of  a statuary.  Eustace^ 
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iii.  4/.  Another  shop  was  evidently  a tavern,  and  the  marks  of  the  cups  remained  on 
the  marble  counter. 

Stolberg  says,  that  there  were  no  chimnies  in  any  of  the  rooms;  the  smoke  of  the 
kitchen  ascended  through  a small  aperture,  and  the  kitchens  were  narrow  and  dark, 
riie  vapour  bath  was  generally  next  to  the  kitchen.  The  rooms  for  the  slaves  were 
below,  near  the  kitchen,  very  small  and  dark.  The  chamber  intended  for  the  cold 
bath  had  four  niches  ; the  roof  was  conical,  with  an  aperture  in  the  centre.  In  an- 
other bath,  small  pitchers  of  unctuous  matters  were  found  hanging  to  nails.  In  a va- 
pour bath  was  an  ornamental  semi-circular  niche,  with  sufficient  room  between  that 
and  the  wall  to  admit  the  warm  surrounding  air  to  come  to  the  back  of  the  niche,  and 
perform  its  office. 

Sir  William  Hamilton  says  of  the  house  in  the  garden,  that  a covered  cloister,  sup- 
ported by  columns,  went  round  it.  He  says,  that  the  rooms  in  general  are  very  small, 
and  in  one,  where  an  iron  bedstead  was  found,  the  wall  had  been  pared  away,  to  make 
room  for  this  bedstead  : so  that  it  was  not  six  feet  square,  and  yet  this  room  was  most 
elegantly  painted,  and  had  a tesselated  floor.  They  had  few  windows  towards  the 
street,  and,  if  unavoidable,  placed  very  high.  There  are  few  communications  between 
room  and  room  : almost  all  without  window's,  except  the  apartments  towards  the  gar- 
den, which  are  thought  to  have  been  allotted  to  the  w'omen.  Their  Cortiles  were  often 
surrounded  by  porticoes  in  very  small  houses.  Not  but  there  were  covered  galleries 
before  the  doors  of  their  apartments,  to  aflJbrd  shade  and  shelter.  No  timber  was  used 
in  finishing  their  apartments,  except  in  doors  and  w indows.  The  floors  were  gene- 
rally laid  in  Mosaic  work.  One  general  taste  prevailed  of  painting  the  sides  and  ceil- 
ings of  the  rooms.  Small  figures  and  medallions  of  low  relief  were  sometimes  intro- 
duced. Their  great  variety  consisted  in  the  colour  and  choice,  and  delicacies  of  the 
ornaments,  in  which  they  displayed  great  harmony  and  taste.  Their  houses  were 
sometimes  two,  others  Mree  stories  high.  Archceol.  iv.  164,  165. 

The  name  of  the  owners  were  inscribed  on  the  door-posts.  Stolberg  is  an  author  to 
be  read  with  distrust,  and  the  following  article  may  not  be  well  founded  : Custom 
House.  Such  is  conjectured  to  be  one  of  the  houses  which  lies  open  in  the  front,  and 
before  the  entrance  of  which  is  a high  pedestal,  where  probably  stood  the  statue  of  an 
emperor.  Stolbei'g. 

Plates  xliii.  to  Ixii.  in  the  Pompeiana,  refer  to  the  Forum  and  its  accompaniments,  a 
Basilica  and  Temples.  The  restorations  show  the  Forum  to  have  been  a kind  of  Royal 
Exchange,  with  a superb  temple  on  a podium  or  basement,  forming  one  side,  which 
temple  is  flanked  by  two  triumphal  arches.  (See  Pompeiana,  pi.  li.)  Basilicse  are  dis- 
tinguished from  temples  by  having  no  cellae.  The  temples  here  are  in  the  usual  style, 
except  one,  the 

Temple  of  Isis,  often  engraved,  which  Sir  William  Hamilton  says  is  very  different 
from  those  described  by  Vitruvius,  and  probably  built  according  to  the  plan  settled 
for  the  Egyptian  worship.  It  is  quite  uninteresting,  and  only  resembles  a small  pri- 
son, concealed  by  high  walls.  According  to  the  plate,  a short  staircase  leads  to  a por- 
tico, facing  a shallow'  solid  building.  Behind  this  is  an  enclosure  formed  by  a colon- 
nade. Detached  piers  and  buildings  are  annexed  or  adjacent,  and  the  whole  is  sur- 
rounded by  a walled  court.  Nothing,  says  Sir  William  Hamilton,  can  be  in  a more 
exquisite  taste  than  the  greatf  oliage  ornament  which  went  round  the  w'hole  cloister. 
So  irregular,  various,  and  complex  are  the  parts  of  this  temple,  that  a plate  is  necessary 
for  comprehending  it ; but  elucidations  of  the  domestic  life  of  the  Ancients  are  to  be 
sought  at  Pompeii,  not  things,  which  are  to  be  found  in  far  superior  style  elsewhere. 
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Plates  Ixvii.  to  Ixxv.  of  the  Pompeiana  refer  to  the  Theatres  and  Amphitheatre. 
The  former,  as  to  the  spectators’  part,  are  of  the  usual  semi-circular  form.  The  stage 
part  consists  of  a sunk  pew-like  orchestra,  behind  which  is  a very  shallow  stage,  ter- 
minating instead  of  a drop-scene,  in  a handsomely-fronted  house,  called  the  CUsiiim. 
The  perfect  model  of  the  theatre  at  Herculaneum  in  the  Picture  Gallery  at  Oxford,  is 
the  most  complete  known  specimen,  and  leaves  nothing  to  be  sought  except  the 
scenery  and  the  modes  of  working  it.  Annexed  to  the  Pompeian  theatre,  were  a 
square  colonnade,  commonly  called  the  soldiers’  quarters,  and  a school  for  recitation, 
i.  e.  a colonnaded  building  with  a pulpitum.  The  amphitheatre  is,  as  usual,  an  oval 
with  seats  running  all  round  from  the  arena. 

The  passage  to  the  theatres  was  full  of  scrawls,  written  both  in  Greek  and  Latin,  by 
persons  wailing  for  admittance.  The  great  square  below  the  theatres  was,  acording 
to  Vitruvius,  for  the  reception  of  the  audience,  when  forced  by  bad  weather  to  leave 
their  seats.  Under  this  portico  were  cellcG  or  apartments,  amongst  which  were  a soap* 
manufactory,  oil-mill,  corn-mill,  and  prison.  An  inner  logia  was  connected  with  a 
suite  of  apartments.  There  was  also  an  exedra  or  recess.  Helmets  with  vizors, 
gratings,  or  round  holes,  to  see  through,  w'ere  also  found,  probably  used  in  the  theatre; 
but  the  chief  discovery  was  a musical  instrument,  supposed  by  Burney  to  be  the  fa- 
mous Clangor  Tuharum,  It  was  a curious  trumpet  of  brass,  with  six  ivory  flutes  all 
connected  with  one  mouth-piece.  The  flutes  were  without  finger-holes.  A chain  of 
brass  hung  to  this  instrument  for  the  apparent  purpose  of  securing  it  to  the  trumpe- 
ter’s shoulders,*  The  school  or  portico  was  devoted  to  the  lectures  of  philosophy. 
Rhetoricians,  and  other  teachers. 

The  French  have  enlarged  the  discoveries  at  Pompeii,  and  have  found,  among  other 
curious  things,  a subterraneous  house  with  several  stories  [of  one  of  these  see  Rome],  a 
tube  of  stucco  for  the  discharge  of  smoke  at  the  corner  of  a room,  a triclinium  or  dining- 
room, painted  in  character,  with  fish,  poultry  and  game,  and  containing  three  dinner- 
beds  of  masonry,  and  a marble  foot  for  the  table.  They  also  found  articles,  formed  of 
bones,  and  a lump  of  pottery  in  the  form  of  a leaf,  covered  with  a very  fine  varnish  or 
vitrification,  which  gave  it  a silvery  or  pearly  aspect;  therefore  this  vitrification  was 
not  invented  by  a Florentine  sculptor  in  the  15th  century. 

Numerous  details  concering  Pompeian  antiquities  will  be  found  in  the  Encyclope- 
dia of  Antiquities. 

Ponte  Lagano  (over  the  Anio  or  Teverone  near  Rome).  A tomb  of  the  Plautian 
family,  a round  tower  built  of  large  blocks  of  Tiburtine  stone,  resembling  the  sepulchre 
of  Cecilia  Metella,  both  in  its  original  form  and  its  subsequent  appropriation;  It  was 
embattled  in  the  Middle  Age,  and  used  as  a military  station.  Eustace^  ii.  227. 

Ponte  Mamolo  (over  the  Anio  or  Teverone).  This  bridge  is  said  to  have  been 
built  by  Mammaea,  mother  of  Alexander  Severus.  Eustace,  ii.  224. 

PopuLoNiA  (Italy).  Cyclopean  walls  of  long  stones  in  courses,  engraved  in  An- 
ticho  Monumenti  per  servire  all  opera  intilolata  avanti  il  Dominio  Dei  Romani." 
Ferenze,  1810,  fol.  T.  x.  fob  1. 

Porto  (Italy).  Vestiges  of  the  bason  of  the  port,  made  by  Claudius,  and  embel- 
lished by  Trajan.  On  the  right  of  the  road  leading  to  it,  are  remains  of  a circular 
temple  with  three  arches.  Miss  Knight's  Latinm,  102.  Porto  is  engraved  p.  lOO. 

PoRTUS  Julius  (Lucrine  Lake,  Italy).  Remains  of  a mole,  still  called  Lan/erna 

* jQ  ? ifgoap  was  known  at  the  time.  See  Enc.  of  Antiquities, 

-f-  Fompeiana,  243 — 24.*>.  The  Clangor  Tubarum  is  engraved  in  Burney. 
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di  Porto  Giulio,  and  the  only  monument  of  the  walls  are  substructions,  erected  by 
Agrippa  to  form  a harbour  on  the  Lucrine  lake.  Eustace,  ii.  393. 

PoRTUs  Symbolorum  (Chersoncsus).  Now  the  harbour  of  Balaclava.  Clarke,  \u  2%^ . 

PosiLLiPPO.  See  Pausilippo. 

PoFAMiA  (Epirus).  The  deserted  monastery  of  St.  John  is  built  within  the  peri- 
bolus  of  an  ancient  Greek  temple  of  very  fine  Cyclopean  masonry.  Hughes,  ii.  311. 
A specimen  is  engraved,  vol.  i.  p.  214. 

Pr^neste  (now  Palestrina).  Here  are  considerable  remains  of  the  famous  tem- 
ple of  Fortune,  erected  by  Sylla,  and  repaired  by  Hadrian,  [nearly  perhaps  rebuilt,  for 
the  workmanship  has  much  resemblance  to  his  mausoleum,  the  castle  of  S.  Angelo. 
F.]  The  form  has  or  had  nothing  in  common  with  other  temples.  It  consists  of  a 
series  of  oblong  courts,  raised  upon  platforms,  the  broad  sides  in  front,  and  ascended 
by  flights  of  steps,  each  court  growing  narrower,  till  it  terminated  in  a building  also 
oblong  square,  or  three  sides,  but  on  the  front  cut  out  into  a semi-circle;  so  the  print 
in  Montfaucon,  ii.  p.  i.  b.  2.  c.  15.  He  adds,  that  the  Cornelian  and  Emilian  Basilicse, 
w'ere  on  one  side.  At  the  end  of  one  court  were  the  Faustinian  school,  and  elsewhere 
the  temple  of  Serapis  [engraved  in  Miss  Knight's  Latium,  p.  183].  The  outer  court 
had  two  large  fish-ponds.  Winckelman  (Art.  65.)  notes  that  the  whole  town  of  Pa- 
lestrina is  built  upon  the  ruins  of  the  temple,  which,  properly  speaking,  was  ascended 
by  seven  terraces,  whose  spacious  floors  reposed  upon  masses  of  cut  stone,  excepting 
that  below,  which  was  built  of  polished  brick,  and  adorned  with  niches.  Upon  the 
floors  of  all  these  terraces  were  fine  jfieces  of  water,  and  superb  fountains,  still  to  be 
seen.  The  fourth  was  the  first  peristyle  of  the  temple,  of  which  there  still  remains  a 
large  part  of  the  facade,  with  some  cippi,  or  demi-columns.  The  place  in  front  now 
forms  the  market-place  of  Palestrina.  The  temple  of  Fortune  was  situated  upon  the 
last  terrace,  and  this  space  is  occupied  by  the  seat  of  the  prince  Barberini.  The  pave- 
ment of  the  vestibule  is  the  famous  mosaic,  said  by  Pliny  to  have  been  the  first  ever 
know'll  in  Italy,  and  made  by  order  of  Sylla.  Winckelman  observes,  that  they  who 
ascribe  it  to  the  time  of  Hadrian,  are  only  supported  by  their  own  conjectures. 
Montfaucon  (Supplem.  vol.  iv.  b.  7.)  has  several  plates.  To  me  it  appears  no  more 
than  a descriptive  representation  of  the  animals,  vegetables,  temples,  boats,  proces- 
sions, houses,  &e.  &c.  of  Egypt.  The  general  opinion  is,  that  it  represents  the  arrival 
of  Alexander  the  Great  in  Egypt ; Barthelemy  thinks  the  voyage  of  Hadrian  thither ; 
Winckelman,  the  adventures  of  Menelaus  and  Helen  in  Egypt,  borrowed  from  Homer  ; 
but  according  to  the  figures,  the  chest  surmounted  by  a candelabrum  cannot  have  been 
a bier,  nor  the  seated  figure  holding  a sceptre,  surmounted  by  a bird,  be  Helen.  It 
requires  much  study  ; but  some  things  are  especially  noticeable,  a dog  with  a collar, 
a man  riding  like  the  modern  Turks,  with  his  knees  parallel  to  the  pommel,  a pigeon- 
house,  cylindrical  turret,  the  roof  conical,  full  of  round  holes  in  tiers,  and  a fisher- 
man, who  first  throws  into  the  water  a semi-circular  pallisade,  to  prevent  the  escape 
of  the  fish.  The  table,  or  altar,  upon  which  the  lots  were  cast,  is  still  preserved  in  a 
cellar,  belonging  to  the  seminary  for  young  ecclesiasticks.  In  the  court  and  garden 
are  many  vestiges  of  ancient  walls,  columns  and  cornices.  There  is  also  the  iron 
which  supported  the  light,  suspended  to  the  tower  for  the  use  of  mariners.  The 
famous  pavement  is  about  26  feet  by  ifi.  There  are  numerous  vestiges  of  the  temple 
in  the  town.  Miss  Knight's  Latium,  183  — 198. 

Prasia  (Laconia).  Ruins  of  the  town,  upon  the  shore  near  the  Haven,  now  called 
Port  Kaphto.  There  are  the  remains  of  a colossal  statue,  upon  a pedestal  8 feet  high, 
the  statue  once  12  feet,  perhaps  an  Apollo;  and  on  the  other  island,  further  in  the 
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sea,  is  a ruined  marble  statue  of  a female,  possibly  a Diana.  Perhaps  they  were  placed 
for ’sea-marks,  or  to  hold  lights.  ChandL  Greece,  158.  See  Raphto  Port. 

Priene  (Myda).  The  Acropolis  upon  the  summit  of  Mycale  is  encompassed,  ex- 
cept towards  the  plain,  by  an  ancient  wall  of  the  masonry,  called  Pseiidisodomum.  There 
are  also  a heap  of  the  temple  of  Minerva  Polias,  of  the  Peripteros  kind,  engr.  in  the 
Ionian  Antiquities;  a stadium,  with  a narrow  area,  and  seats  ranging  only  on  the  side 
facing  the  plain;  some  vestiges  of  the  theatre,  vaults  of  sepulchres,  without  the  gates,  the 
arch  of  one  of  which,  consisting  of  a single  row  of  massive  stones,  still  remains.  On 
the  left  hand,  going  out  of  a gate,  is  a hole  resembling  the  mouth  of  an  oven  (proba- 
bly a sepulchre)  on  the  side  of  a square  tower,  and  over  it,  an  inscription  in  some 
characters  dirticult  to  be  read.  Ion.  Ant'iq.  14  l6-  Gliandl.  As.  Min.  159  161. 

Proskyna  (near  Kopai,  Greece).  Some  ancient  traces  of  small  extent.  Dodwell, 

ii«  57- 

Plinta  La.  The  opposite  point  to  Prevesa.  Here  are  a considerable  extent  of 
foundations,  and  a few  layers  of  Roman  brickwork.  Hughes,  i.  426. 

PuoLo  Capo.  See  Surrentum. 

' Pursek  (Turhey).  On  the  banks  of  the  river,  niches  and  sepulchres  with  doors 

and  chambers.  PPalp.  \\.  26^.  . 

PuTEOLi  (now  Pozzuoli).  A temple  built  in  the  Augustan  age,  to  Jupiter  Serapis, 
almost,  says  Miss  Starke  (i.  145),  entire.  The  front  of  the  principal  entrance,  and 
perhaps  a great  part  of  the  temple,  is  still  buried.  Several  statues  and  vases  have  been 
found  ; it  was  surrounded  with  42  square  rooms,  most  of  which  subsist  in  ruin.  (Enc.J 
The  inclosure  is  square,  environed  with  buildings  for  priest,  and  baths  for  votaries;  in 
the  centre  remains  a circular  platform,  with  four  flights  of  steps  up  to  it,  vases  for 
fire,  a centrical  altar,  rings  for  victims,  and  other  appendages  for  sacrifice,  entire  and 
not’displaced;  but  the  columns  which  upheld  the  roof  have  been  carried  to  the  new 
palace  of  Caserti.  Behind  this  round  place  of  worship  stand  three  pillars,  without 
capitals,  part  of  the  pronaos.  (Swinh.  ii.  40.)  The  cathedral,  he  says,  (p.  41.)  was  a 
Pagan  temple  dedicated  to  the  divinities  presiding  over  commerce  and  navigation. 
There  are  also  remains  of  the  public  baths,  and  the  adjacent  temple  of  Diana  (a  fortui- 
tous dedication,  says  Swinburne),  circular  within,  and  quadrangular  without,  and  part 
of  the  baths.  The  amphitheatre,  as  large  as  the  Coliseum,  where  Augustus  once 
attended,  is  the  best  preserved.  Cicero  had  a villa  called  Academia,  where  he  com- 
posed  his  Questiones  Acadernicce,  but  it  is  now  a wine  cellar,  and  there  are  scarcely  any 
vestiges  of  the  porticoes  and  gardens,  described  by  Pliny.  The  Campanian  road  paved 
with  Kava,  and  made  by  order  of  Domitian,  is  still  very  fine,  and  lined  with  sepulchral  mo- 
numents, circular  within,  with  three  rows  of  niches.  (Enc.  Sivinb.  Stathe.J  The  piers 
of  the  ancient  mole,  13  pillars  and  two  arches,  built,  according  to  some  writers,  by 
the  Greeks,  and  repaired  by  Antoninus  Pius,  are  engraved  by  Bulifon  abd  Montfau- 
con  (iv.  p.  2.  b.  1,  c.  2).  To  this  Caligula  joined  his  bridge  of  boats.  Eustace  (ii.  3S9.) 
gives  a good  description  of  these  remains,  and  speaks  thus  conceining  the  mole. 
Several  oT’  the  piles  still  stand  unshaken.  They  are  sunk  in  deep  water,  and  once 
supported  arches,  parts  of  which  remain  suspended  in  shattered  grandeur  over  the 
waves.  This  method  of  forming  a mole,  like  a bridge  of  arches,  iiistead  of  a solid 
wall,  is  much  cheajier,  and  equally  useful,  and  deserves  to  be  imitated  in  similar  works. 
The  date  is  uncertain. 

Pylos.  The  Tryphiliatick  or  Lepreatick,  probably  the  small  remains  of  an  ancient 

city  at  a village  called  Biskini.  Dodw.  ii,  346’. 
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Pyramids  of  Egypt,  Greece,  &c. — Pyramids  of  Ghize.  These  are  the  only 
wonders  of  the  world,  which  have  survived  to  our  aera,  a preservation  owing  to  the 
amazing  quantity  and  size  of  the  blocks,  which  could  not  be  broken  or  removed  without 
an  expence  far  over-balancing  the  advantage.  According  to  the  calculation  of  Constan- 
stine  Manasses,  the  kingdom  of  Egypt  lasted  l66’3  years  from  its  beginning  under 
Misraim,  the  son  of  Ham,  21 88  before  Christ,  to  the  conquest  of  Cambyses,  525  be- 
fore Christ.  The  traditions  of  China  are  justly  exploded,  those  of  India  are  beginning 
to  be  developed,  but  Egypt  possesses  monuments,  which,  in  reference  to  the  tower  of 
Babel,  prove  the  very  earliest  affirmations  of  Holy  Writ.  The  oldest  authors  are  recent. 
Herodotus  says  that  Cleopis  or  Cheops,  successor  to  Rharnpsinitus,  shut  all  the 
temples,  forbad  the  Egyptains  to  sacrifice  to  the  gods,  and  obliged  them  to  labour  at 
these  works;  100,000  men  continually  worked  at  them,  10,000  relieving  each  other, 
from  three  months  to  three  months.  The  first  pyramid  cost  the  labour  of  twenty 
years.  Diodorus  Siculus  ascribes  the  erection  to  Chemmis.  The  Orientalists  say  that 
one  was  built  by  Schar,  son  of  Schavalcac,  before  the  deluge  ; the  other  by  Hermes,  who 
is  the  Hebrew  Enoch,  who  had  foreseen  the  universal  innundation,  and  lodged  there 
his  books.  The  Sabeans  believe  that  Agathemon,  i.  e.  Seth,  was  buried  in  one  of  these 
pyramids,  and  Hermes  in  another,  w'hich  is  nearly  what  Kircher  says.  That  the 
present  is  not  the  antediluvian  surface  of  the  world  is  evident,  and  the  pyramids,  if 
then  erected,  would  have  been,  upon  the  resuscitation  of  the  globe,  deeply  buried  in 
so  sandy  a soil.  And  it  is  sufficient  to  state,  in  the  sportsman’s  expressive  phrase, 
that  so  far  as  the  testimony  of  authors  is  attended  to,  Herodotus  is  the  favourite. 

Martial  has  the  following  line: 

“ Barbara  pyramidum  sileat  moracula  Memphis;” 
and  it  is  presumed  by  Denon,  Shaw,  and  others,  that  the  pyramids  of  Saccarah  and 
Gizeli  formed  the  northern  and  southern  extremities  of  Memphis.  Savary  (i.  293, 
304.)  disputes  this,  because  Pliny  says  that  Memphis  was  six  leagues  to  the  south  of 
the  pyramids,  but  the  objection  is  not  valid,  that  distance  not  being  too  great  for 
tlie  situation  of  tombs.  Dr.  Clarke  (v.  255.)  supposed  absurdly,  that  the  pyramids 
were  the  works  of  the  Hebrews  during  their  captivity.  Belzoni  says  that  at  Toskeare 
several  rocks  on  the  plain  towards  the-  east,  which  resemble  so  many  pyramids,  and 
thinks  that  that  they  may  have  suggested  to  the  Egyptains  the  idea  of  the  pyramids, 
for  some  of  these  rocks  are  above  200  feet  high.,  (p.  78.)  Some  writers  (see  Paw,  De 
Tott,  Dupuis,  &c.)  have  taken  the  pyramids  for  gnomons  of  dials,  for  determination  of 
equinoxes  and  solstices,  monuments,  like  obelisks,  in  honour  of  the  sun,  mausolea  of 
sovereigns,  built  by  the  removal  of  stones  from  the  catacombs  at  every  new  reign, 
tomb  of  Osiris,  &c.  &c.  All  this  appears  to  be  fanciful,  for  they  were  plainly  mauso- 
lea, and  may  be  considered  as  in  the  original  intention,  magnificent  barrows  of  archi- 
tectural construction.  They  have  the  interior  form  of  Tartar  barrows.  In  some 
critical  discussions  concerning  them,  they  are  supposed  to  contain  in  the  interior  a 
l^j-ge  quantity  of  sepulchral  chambers.  But  they  were  not  limited  to  human  beings, 
the  bones  of  a sacred  ox,  or  Apis  of  his  day,  having  been  discovered. 

It  is  well  known,  that  the  great  pyramid  contained  chambers,  passages,  a sarcopha- 
gus, and  well,  and  was  accessible  by  a forced  entrance  at  some  height  from  the  ground. 
It  was  justly  suspected  by  Belzoni  and  others,  that  the  true  entrance,  as  in  barrows, 
was  at  the  base,  and  so  it  proved  to  be  upon  trial.  All  the  preceding  accounts  have 
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been  superseded  by  the  spirited  labours  of  modern  travellers,  especially  the  one 
named,  and  therefore  his  account  shall  be  first  given. 

1.  The  Stones  of  the  Pyramids  were  taken  from  the  spot.  Belzoni  observed  the 
rock  surrounding  them,  on  the  north  and  west  sides,  to  be  on  a level  with  the  upper 
part  of  the  chamber,  and  as  the  rock  is  evidently  cut  all  round  the  pyramid,  the  stones 
taken  from  that  rock  must  have  been  applied  to  the  erection  of  the  fabrick,  and  blocks 
of  an  enormous  size  have  been  cut  out.  If  any  traveller,  he  says,  will  go  within  less 
than  half  a mile  of  the  pyramids,  particularly  on  the  east  and  south  sides,  he  may  see 
many  places  where  the  rock  has  been  formerly  quarried  to  a great  length,  and  he  will 
find  that  there  is  stone  enough  to  build  many  other  pyramids,  if  required.  It  is  true  that 
Herodotus  says  the  stones  to  erect  the  pyramids  were  brought  from  quarries  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Nile;  but  Belzoni  firmly  believes,  that  he  (Herodotus)  was  mis-in- 
formed,  unless  he  alluded  to  the  granite  alone.  As  to  the  causeways  in  front  of  the 
pyramids,  said  to  have  been  made  to  convey  the  stones  for  the  erection  of  these 
masses,  he  thinks  that  they  w’ere  intended  for  the  accommodation  of  visitors,  particu- 
larly at  the  time  of  high  Nile,  and  if  they  were  only  to  convey  stones,  the  labour  of 
making  them  must  have  been  nearly  equal  to  the  erection  of  the  pyramids.  Belzoni, 

275. 

2.  Pyramids  Sepulchres.  The  circumstance  of  having  chambers  and  a sarcopha- 
gus, which  undoubtedly  contained  the  remains  of  some  great  personage,  so  uniform 
with  those  in  the  other  pyramid,  leaves, Belzoni  thinks,  very  little  doubt,  but  that  they 
were  erected  for  sepulchres,  and  he  wonders  that  any  doubt  has  ever  existed,  consider- 
ing what  could  be  learned  from  the  first  pyramid,  which  has  been  so  long  open.  This 
contains  a spacious  chamber  with  a sarcophagus  ; the  passages  are  of  such  dimensions 
as  to  admit  nothing  larger  than  the  sarcophagus.  They  had  been  closely  shut  up  by 
large  blocks  of  granite  from  within,  evidently  to  prevent  the  removal  of  this  relick. 
Ancient  authors  have  pretty  well  agreed  in  asserting  that  these  monuments  w'ere 
erected  to  contain  the  remains  of  two  brothers  Cheops  and  Cephren,  Kings  of  Egypt. 
They  are  surrounded  by  other  smaller  pyramids,  intermixed  with  mausolea,  or  burial 
grounds.  Many  mummy-pits  have  been  found.  Belzoni,  22^. 

3.  Admeasurement,  8^c.  of  the  Pyramids.  Mr.  Davison’s  admeasurement  of  the 
great  pyramid  of  Gihez  is  of  the  square  746  feet  *.  The  perpendicular  height  4fi0 
feet  11  inches.  It  consists  of  stories  regularly  disposed.  Two  hundred  and  six  tiers 
compose  the  whole  height.  As  the  square  of  every  tier  is  less  than  the  one  below  it, 
the  space  of  two  or  three  feet,  which  is  left  on  all  sides  by  each  of  them,  as  they  di- 
minish towards  the  top,  forms  what  is  generally  called  the  steps.  They  are  of  differ- 
ent dimensions.  The  entrance  [the  forced  owe]  is  upon  the  l6th  step  facing  the 
north.  It  is  not  in  the  middle  as  is  generally  imagined,  but  only  350  feet  distant 
from  the  north-east  coiner,  whereas  it  is  396  feet  from  the  north-west  corner.  Ac- 
cording to  the  French  admeasurement,  the  base  of  the  three  pyramids;  of  Cheops 
(the  largest);  Cephren  (the  second)  ; and  Mycerinus  (the  smallest),  is,  to  their  per- 
pendicular height  nearly  in  the  ratio  of  8 to  5.  Cheops  448  feet  high,  728  length 
of  base;  Cephren  39S  high,  655  length  of  base;  Mycerinus  162  high,  280  length  of 
base,  (Ip'alpole,  i.  347 — 349.)  According  to  Belzoni  (278)  the  base  is  684  feet,  the 
apotome  or  central  line  down  the  front  from  the  top  to  the  base  5^8  feet,  the  per- 


* Lincoln’s-inn-fields  in  London,  is  said  to  be  the  size  of  the  base, 
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pendicular  456  feet ; the  coating  from  the  top  to  the  place  where  it  ends  I40  feet.  The 
perpendicular  height  is  considerably  more  than  the  French  made  it  but  it  may 
be  doubted,  w'hether  any  one  before  him  worked  down  to  the  foundation. 

4.  Entrance  and  Interior  of  the  Pijramids.  From  a plan  in  the  Quarterly  Review 
it  appears  that  there  were  various  true  passages,  wliich  are  easily  delineated  by  the 
following  diagram : 


1,  The  principal  chamber. 
* The  forced  jiassage. 

2. 2.  True  passage. 


3 

5 


3.  Other  true  passage. 

4.  Another  passage, 

.5.  Another  ciiauiber. 


From  this  it  is  not  only  probable  that  the  pyramids  contain,  as  suspected,  nume- 
rous chambers,  but  that  beneath,  and  around  the  base,  are  catacombs  to  a considerable 
extent. 

As  to  the  forced  j)assage,  it  is  not  modern,  nor  was  made  by  the  Arabs  in  search  of 
treasure  in  the  eighth  century.  Strabo  says  (1.  17.)  that  towards  the  middle  of  the 
height  of  one  of  the  sides,  was  a stone  that  might  be  lifted,  and  that  it  shut  up  an 
oblique  passage,  which  led  to  a coffin,  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  pyramid.  The 


* The  following  is  a statement  of  the  French  admeasurements;  The  base  of  the  great  pyramid  is, ac- 
cording to  Grosbert,  an  engineer,  720  feet,  the  height  418  feet;  Herodotus  makes  it  800  feet,  Fr. ; Strabo 
000;  Diodorus  Siculus  700;  Pliny  7O8,  The  sands  have  made  variations,  but  it  may  be  safely  estimated 
between  650  and  700  feet.  All  the  faces  are  equal  and  alike,  being  each  an  equilateral  triangle  (Chazellesj  \ 
the  layers  from  2 to  4 feet  high,  the  highest  at  the  base  CSavary).  The  angle  at  the  top,  supposing  the' 
pyrarnid  not  to  have  been  truncated,  is  70°  32'  and  each  angle  at  the  base,  54o  44' ; the  entire  axis  must 
then  be  4S3.8  Fr.  feet,  and  the  truncated  axis,  er  perpendicular  height,  as  it  now  exists  472  feet  Fr. 
('Paucloii.)  Dupuis  observes,  that  by  the  proportion  of  its  sides,  its  perpendicular  height,  and  its  angles, 
it  is  a pyramid,  inscribed  in  a demi-sphere,  or  the  half  of  an  octaedron,  inscribed  in  the  sphere.  However 
this  be,  it  has  j)ioved  the  standard  for  detei  mining  the  measures  of  the  ancients  (Paucton).  The  distant 
appearance  resembles  a hill. 

The  second  pyramid  of  Gerak  (Jize)  from  standing  on  a more  elevated  ground,  appears  larger  than  the 
first.  'Fhis,  according  to  Herodotus,  was  made  by  Chephren,  successor  of  Cheops.  Grosbert  n>akes  it  655 
French  feet  at  the  base,  the  height  398  (Denon).  Savary  (i.  282.)  says  that  it  appears  almost  as  lofty  as  the 
first.  Strabo  says,  that  both  are  of  the  same  height.  Diodorus  Siculus  (1.  i.  § 2.)  is  of  the  same  opinion, 
but  thinks,  that  its  base  is  tiot  so  wide,  'Phis  historian,  like  Herodotus,  ascribes  it  to  Cephren,  brother  and 
successor  of  Chemmys.  Denon  says,  that  the  stucco  with  which  it  is  covered,  a j)art  of  which  still  remains, 
near  the  upper  part  is  a cement  of  gypsum,  sand,  and  flints. 

To  the  east  of  these  two  pyramids  is  a third,  which  appears  very  diminutive,  compared  with  the  others, 
ft  is  said,  both  by  Herodotus  and  Strabo,  to  have  been  built  by  Micerinus,  son  of  Chemmis,  and  covered  with 
Thebaic  marble.  Diodorus  Siculus  (1.  i.  § 2.)  says  that  this  marble  has  black  spots,  and  is  of  so  fine  a grain 
as  to  receive  the  most  perfect  polish.  This  prince  died  when  the  work  was  only  half  finished;  and  the 
beauty  of  the  marble  has  tempted  tlie  Arabs  to  tear  it  off.  Some  pieces  of  it  are  still  in  their  places,  and 
ruins  of  it  lie  around  the  base.  The  name  of  Micerinus  was  inscribed  on  the  inside  of  it.  It  has  under- 
gone the  fate  of  the  hieroglyphics  of  the  great  pyramid,  which  have  been  carried  off  with  thecasing  (Sa- 
vary}.  The  base,  according  to  Grosbert,  is  280  feet,  the  height  160  feet  Denon ^1.  Historians  relate 
many  fables  about  this  pyramid  (to  be  seen  in  Savary,  214.)  which  the  Arabs  have  improved. 

Around  these  pyramids  are  the  ruins  of  three  others,  which,  according  to  Diodorus,  were  built  for  the 
Queens  of  those  sovereigns  who  created  the  great  ones.  Salah  Eddin  demolished  them,  and  employed  the 
leones  in  building  the  walls  of  Cairo,  and  the  castle  on  Mount  Mokattam.  Savary,  i.  285. 
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passage,  now  open,  is  only  lOO  feet  from  the  base.  (Savan/,  i.  226,  278.)  So  that 
there  was  no  primary  violation,  as  pretended,  by  the  caliphs  Mahmond,  or  Haroun 
Alraschid.  Belzoni  thus  describes  his  mode  of  detecting  the  real  entrances.  Three 
marks  on  the  north  side  suggested  it.  The  other  hints  were  spots  where  the  stony 
matters  were  not  so  compact  as  the  surrounding  masses,  and  secondly,  the  concavity  of 
the  pyramid  over  the  place  where  the  entrance  might  have  been  expected,  according 
to  the  distance  of  the  entrance  into  the  first  pyramid  from  its  centre,  p.  26J. 

The  pyramid  consists,  so  far  as  has  been  discovered,  of  sepulchral  chambers  and 
passages  leading  to  them.  As  to  the  pretended  well,  Capt.  Cabillia  found  that  it  was 
only  a communication  with  a lower  passage,  leading  into  an  interior  chamber,  which 
chamber  is  cut  out  of  the  rock,  under  the  centre  of  the  pyramid.  Id.  136,  137.  Mr. 
Walpole  says  (pref.  xxi.)  that  the  discovery  of  the  room  in  the  great  pyramid  of  Giza, 
over  the  chamber  which  contains  the  sarcophagus,  is  solely  due  to  Mr.  Davison, 
British  Consul  at  Algiers. 

Belzoni  is  known  to  have  been  the  first  who  perforated  the  second  pyramid,  that 
of  Cephren,  and  the  account  of  his  discovery  is  this:  “ A large  block  of  granite  in- 
clined downwards  at  the  same  angle  as  the  passage  into  the  first  pyramid,  and  pointed 
towards  the  centre.  This  discovery  occurred  on  the  28th  of  February,  and  on  March 
the  1st  they  uncovered  three  large  blocks  of  granite,  two  on  each  side  and  one  on  the 
top,  all  in  an  inclined  position  towards  the  centre.  The  next  day,  at  noon,  we  came 
at  last  to  the  right  entrance  of  the  pyramid.  Having  cleared  the  front  of  the  three 
stones,  the  entrance  proved  to  be  a passage  4 feet  high,  3 feet  6 inches  wide,  formed  of 
large  blocks  of  granite,  which  descended  towards  the  centre  104  feet  5 inches,  at  an 
angle  of  26  degrees.  After  clearing  this  passage  they  came  to  a portcullis  of  granite. 
After  having  raised  this,  so  as  to  effect  an  admission,  they  entered  a passage  like  the 
first.  At  the  end  of  this  passage  there  is  a perpendicular  shaft  of  fifteen  feet,  and  at 
each  side  of  the  passage  are  excavations  of  the  solid  rock,  one  of  which  runs  thirty 
feet  in  an  upward  direction,  approaching  the  end  of  the  lower  part  of  the  forced  pas- 
sage, as  will  be  seen  by  the  plates  [9,  lo].  Before  us  we  had  a long  passage,  running 
in  an  horizontal  direction  towards  the  centre.  We  descended  the  shaft  by  means  of 
a rope.  At  the  bottom  of  it  1 perceived  another  passage,  running  downwards  at  the 
same  angle  of  25”t^)wards  the  north.  As  my  first  object  was  the  centre  of  the  py- 
ramid, I advanced  this  way,  and  ascended  an  inclined  passage  which  brought  me  to  an 
horizontal  one  that  led  towards  the  centre.  1 observed,  that  after  we  entered  within 
the  portcullis,  the  passages  were  all  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock.  Advancing  further  they 
came  to  a large  chamber  [see  pi.  12.J^  with  a painted  ceiling,  and  which  contained  a 
sarcophagus  (without  hieroglyphicks)  buried  on  a level  with  the  floor*.  This  cham- 
ber is  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock,  from  the  floor  to  the  roof,  which  is  composed  of  large 
blocks  of  calcareous  stones,  meeting  in  the  centre,  and  forming  a roof  of  the  same 
slope  as  the  pyramid  itself.  From  an  inscription  in  Arabick  it  appeared  to  have  been 
opened  in  the  Middle  Age.”  Id.  268 — 272.  See  plates  10,  11. 

From  these  passages  it  plainly  appears  that  the  pyramids  were  great  barrows  above 
ground  ; and  it  further  appears,  that  there  were 

5.  Temples  eonnected  with  the  Pyramids.  On  the  east  side  of  the  pyramid,  says 
Belzoni,  were  found  the  lower  part  of  a large  temple,  connected  with  a portico,  and 


* The  conformity  of  this  to  barrow  construction  is  evident. 
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reaching  within  fifty  feet  of  the  base  of  the  pyramid.  Its  exterior  walls  were  formed- 
of  enormous  blocks  of  stone.  Some  of  the  blocks  in  the  porticoes  are  24  feet  high. 
The  interior  part  of  this  temple  was  built  with  calcareous  stones  of  various  size,  but 
many  finely  cut  at  the  angles,  and  is  probably  much  older  than  the  exterior  wall, 
which  bears  the  appearance  of  as  great  antiquity  as  the  pyramids.  There  were  evi- 
dently a spacious  pavement  from  the  temple  to  the  pyramids,  and  Belzoni  doubted 
not,  but  the  same  pavement  went  round  the  pyramid.  It  seemed  to  him,  that  the 
Sphinx,  the  temple,  and  the  pyramid,  were  all  three  ereeted  at  the  same  time,  as  they 

all  appear  to  be  in  one  line,  and  of  equal  antiquity,  /d.  262.  j c t-i  i. 

It  would  be  a grand  idea  to  conceive,  that  like  St.  Peters  at  Rome,  and  St.  Paul  s 
at  London,  the  pyramids  made  only  part  of  one  enormous  cathedral,  belonging  to  the 
grand  city  of  Memphis  ; but  unless  the  whole  site  was  excavated,  no  conclusive  opi- 
nions can  be  formed.  ^ i i i 

6.  HieroslupMcks  on  the  Pyramids.  Savary,  before  quoted,  has  mentioned  the 

hieroglyphicks  of  the  great  pyramid,  and  the  disappearance  of  them  with  the  casing. 
Mr.  Davison  says  (IValpole,  i.  364.)  the  greater  part  of  the  outer  stones,  or  coverings 
of  the  two  large  pyramids,  have  been  destroyed  or  carried  away.  According  to  Abdul- 
latif’s  accountt  they  had  a prodigious  number  of  hieroglyphical  inscriptions,  but  Mr. 
Davison  could  find  no  traces  of  them.  Belzoni  (279)  observes,  that  no  hieroglyphicks 
are  found  in  the  pyramids,  but  that  nothing  can  be  inferred  from  this  circumstance, 
respectinc^  their  aera  ; for  in  one  of  the  Mausolea,  which  stands  on  the  west  of  the  first 
pvramid,'’and  is  fallen  in  and  ruinous,  may  be  observed  hieroglyphicks  and  figures 
reversed  on  one  of  the  blocks,  which  formed  this  mausoleum,  and  the  hierog  yphicks 
so  preserved  within,  as  if  they  were  to  be  hidden  from  view.  1 hese  hieroglyphicks 
were  known  previous  to  the  erection  of  these  mausolea,  though  they  were  without  any 

of  those  ornaments  or  inscriptions.  u f j 

7.  The  Sphinx.  Capt.  Cabillia  uncovered  the  front  of  the  great  sphinx.  He  tound 
a small  temple  between  the  two  paws,  and  a large  tablet  of  granite  on  its  breast. 
This  tablet  was  adorned  with  several  figures  and  hieroglyphicks,  and  two  rejaresenta- 
tions  of  syhinxes  are  sculptured  on  it.  Before  the  entrance  into  the  small  temple, 
was  a lion!  placed  as  if  to  guard  the  approach.  Further  on  from  this 

sphinx,  is  a stair-case  of  32  steps,  at  the  bottom  of  which  is  an  altai  with  a Gieek 
iLcription  of  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies.  At  each  side  of  the  altar  was  a sphinx  o 
calcarLus  stone  much  mutilated.  From  the  base  of  the  temple  to  the  summit  of  the 
head  is  65  feet.  The  legs  of  the  sphinx  are  57  feet  long  from  the  breast  to  the  ex  re- 
mTty  of  the  paws,  which  are  8 feet  high.  Forty  feet  from  the  first  altar  is  found  ano- 
theJ  with  an  inscription  alluding  to  the  Emperor  Septimius  Severus,  and  near  to  the 
first  step  was  a stone,  with  another  Greek  inscription  relative  to  Antoninus.  (Belzom, 
137,  138.)  Several  articles  now  in  the  British  Museum  were  found  between  the  legs 

DThurt7'Me!du„.  Five  appear  successively,  exclusive  of  those  of 
Sa^fra  The  third,  after  those  of  Hawara,  is  that  of  Me.dun  wh.ch  has  been  very 
eleeanT  and  is  topped  by  three  platforms ; the  plan  is  gtven  m Broivne,  171,  and  ,t  ts 

elegant,  an  , 1:;;  The  form  is  Quite  different  from  the  others.  It  is  com- 

3''on‘a'‘rg^p'iSs^of  the  usual  soft  free-stone,  joined  together  with  a little  cement, 
an?has  been  hLn  otf  to  a straight  surface.  The  top  is  now  very  broad,  but  it  proba- 
hlv  had  another  square  The  inside  has  been  injured  by  tearing  out  stones,  winch 
5,!  rliew  of  the^n^terior,  but  that  however  is  entirely  solid.  (Browne,  171.)  Denon 
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says,  that  it  is  entered  by  a low  arch,  which  implies -a  very  different  thing  from 
Browne’s  description.  The  fourth  is  the  most  southerly  of  the  four  pyramids  of 
Dashur,  where  are  two  large  and  two  small.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a cone,  terminating 
in  an  obtuse  triangle,  and  is  now  much  damaged.  The  stones  do  not  point  to  the 
centre.  The  faces  of  all  the  pyramids  are  directed  to  the  four  cardinal  points  of  the 
compass.  Near  them  stands  one  of  unburned  brick,  and  a small  one  of  stone,  not 
completed'.  Browne,  171. 

Belzoni  (6.)  says,  that  the  pyramids  of  Z)fl|y/or  are  considerably  smaller  than  the 
larger  ones.  One  of  them  is  of  a different  form,  as  it  has  a curve  in  the  angles,  which 
brings  it  to  a perpendicular  near  the  ground.  And  this,  as  well  as  those  at  Sacarah, 
which  appear  like  hanging  galleries,  differ  from  the  generality  in  point  of  shape,  but 
the  two  at  Dajior  are  in  better  preservation  than  any  of  the  rest.  Belzoni  also  ob- 
served near  Sacara  and  Betranica  (which  he  believed  to  be  the  central  part  oj  Mem- 
phis) the  remains  of  other  pyramids  which  by  their  dilapidated  state  induced  him  to 
think  that  they  are  of  an  earlier  date  than  any  of  the  rest. 

Pyramids  of  Sacarrah.  (Of  an  obeliscal  form.  See  Grande  Description,  vol.  ii. 
pi.  Ixxii.  fig.  5}  fi-)  Dr.  Clarke  says,  that  one  of  the  pyramids  is  built  of  bricks,  con- 
taining chopped  straw,  (v.  258.)  Denon  says,  from  the  multitude  of  pyramids  scat- 
tered over  this  district,  that  it  was  evidently  the  Southern  Acropolis  of  Memphis,  as 
Gizah  was  the  Northern.  The  largest  of  these  pyramids  is,  he  says,  at  the  base  as 
wide  as  that  of  Gizah,  but  of  less  elevation.  It  is  of  a circular  form,  and  the  line  of 
the  terminating  angle  sloped  like  a buttress  reversed,  (i.  3 12,  313.)  Browne  says,  ten 
of  them  are  of  a large  size.  The  small  ones  are  almost  undistinguishable  from  the 
sand-hills,  and  are  dilapidated,  the  stones  being  carried  off  for  buildings,  (p.  172.) 
Thevenot  and  Montfaucon  (v.  p.  2.  b.  i.  c.  4.)  describe  the  large  pyramid  as  more  an- 
cient than  any  others,  and  the  stones  from  time  reduced  to  powder.  They  make  it 
to  have  as  many  steps  as  the  great  pyramid,  and  chambers,  passages,  and  galleries, 
similar  to  that.  Some  of  these  pyramids,  engraved  in  Denon,  are  an  ogee  in  outline.  > 

Pyramid  of  Helahan,  at  the  entrance  of  Tacum.  Perhaps  the  pyramid  of  Mendes. 
Denon,  i.  352. 

Pyramids  of  Hawara.  Two  small,  of  unburned  brick.  Browne,  170. 

Pyramids  also  occur  in  Greece.  Near  Lessa,  and  the  church  called  Agia  Marina,  Sir 
William  Gell  saw  the  foundations  of  a building  which  appears  to  have  been  a pyramid, 
the  masonry  of  which  is  ancient.  This  is  not  the  situation  of  the  pyramid  mentioned 
by  Pausanias,  which  was  on  the  road  between  Argos  and  Tiryns.  The  size  of  this  was 
considerable,  perhaps  not  less  than  forty  feet  square.  ArgoUs,  p.  102. 

1.  Pyrgo  (near  Thebes,  Greece).  Perhaps  stands  on  the  site  of  Erythrai.  There 
are  some  traces  and  blocks  of  stone.  One  of  these  may  be  the  remains  of  the  monu- 
ment of  Mardonius.  Dodw.  i.  282. 

2.  Pyrgo  (on  the  road  to  Phloka,  Greece).  At  l h.  20  rn.  are  ancient  vestiges. 
At  2 h.  40  m.  a ruined  church  with  some  scattered  blocks  of  stone,  and  the  frustum  of 
a Dorick  column  of  moderate  proportions.  There  are  no  traces  of  antiquity  at  Phloka, 
but  the  vestiges  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  may  possibly  indicate  one  of  the  eight  cities  of 
Pisalis.  Dodw.  ii.  325,  326. 

Pyrgos  (a  little  town  in  Tryphila,  on  the  road  to  Arkadia,  now  called  Bontzi,  on 
the  river  Neda).  Remains  of  a city,  consisting  of  irregular  blocks,  foundations,  and 
traces,  and  a great  quantity  of  small  stones  and  broken  tiles.  Dodw.  ii.  349* 

^UARREES  LES  ToMBES.  A village  in  Auxois.  Here  are  perpetually  found  stone 
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sarcophagi  or  coffins  in  an  iinmense  quantity.  They  have  no  denotation  of  Chris- 
tianity, nor  has  the  spot  any  note  for  other  circiunstances  in  history  or  discovery. 

It  is  therefore  suj)j)osed  to  have  been  a mere  dej)6t  of  them  for  sale,  brought  from  the 
quarry  of  Champ-rot  a rd,  which  did  not  find  a market,  through  the  use  of  other  sub- 
stances. Enc.  des  Antiquith. 

Raches  (in  the  district  Lihadea,  Greece).  Ruins  in  the  way  to  Thebes.  Dodiv. 

ii.  485. 

Rangoon  (India).  A great  Temple,  called  {he  Shoe-da gon. — See  Pink.  Coll.  ix. 
448.  Bomb.  Trans,  iii.  510.  It  is  pyramidal,  like  the  temples  of  the  Barman  Em- 
pire^ which  see. 

Raphto  Port  (Greece).  Perhaps  but  very  uncertain.  The  neighbour- 

ing village  of  Prassa  is  sujjposed  to  be  near  the  site  of  the  ancient  Prasiai.  At  its 
Western  extremity  are  the  imperfect  traces  of  the  ancient  town,  which  occupied  a part 
of  the  plain.  There  are  four  small  and  rocky  islands  in  the  Port,  on  two  of  which  are 
some  remains  of  antiquity.  One  is  a hill  of  a conical  form  extremely  steep.  The 
summit  contains  a headless  statue  (engraved  by  Dodivell,  i.  532)  of  white  marble,  on  a 
}>edestal  of  stone.  It  is  draj)ed,  but  much  mutilated.  The  pedestal  and  statue  are 
nearly  of  equal  height,  both  together  being  fifteen  feet.  It  is  in  a sitting  posture,  and 
faces  the  entrance  of  the  port.  The  style  appears  not  to  be  very  good.  Part  of  the 
pedestal  has  fallen,  and  the  wdiole  is  in  a state  of  impending  ruin.  In  the  other  island 
is  a niche  of  white  marble,  which  perhaps  once  contained  a statue.  Dodiv.  i.  532. 

Rapsana  Mount  (Greece).  xAt  Bariis  a cave  made  or  rather  finished  by  Archede- 
mos  of  Pherai.  These  subterraneous  Nymphaea  were  not  unknown  in  Greece.  Mr. 
Dodwell  (i.  552)  has  engraved  this  cave.  There  are  bas-reliefs,  figures,  and  inscrip- 
tions. The  cave  is  divided  into  two  chambers,  both  singularly  j)icturesque.  One  of 
the  figures  is  a headless  statue  of  a female,  which  is  cut  in  the  rock,  and  sitting  on  a 
throne  with  her  feet  resting  on  the  ottotto^iov  or  subsellium.  The  head  was  probably 
of  bronze  or  marble,  and  was  evidently  fixed  on,  as  the  groove  which  was  made  to 
receive  it  is  still  seen.  This  was  probably  a statue  of  Isis,  whose  worship  was  intro- 
duced into  Greece  from  Egypt  by  the  Saitic  colony  under  Cecrops.  Chandler  is  pro- 
bably mistaken  in  the  Ithyphallus.  Melapus,  according  to  Herodotus,  introduced  the 
Phallick  worship  into  Greece  from  Egypt.  The  only  monument  of  this  kind  which 
Mr.  Dodwell  saw  in  Greece  was  an  Ithyphallick  terminal  figure  at  Libadea.  They 
are  much  more  common  in  Italy.  Dodw.  i.  553>  554. 

Rapsomali  (not  far  from  Megalopolis^  Greece).  Imperfect  foundations,  perhaps 
the  Ao)7)  of  Pausanias,  on  which  a temple  of  Eumenides  marked  the  spot  where  the 
mental  sanity  of  Orestes  was  restored.  Dodw.  ii.  377. 

Ravenna.  Keysler  says  (as  do  not  others),  that  the  ancient  city  stands  upon  the 
site  described  by  Strabo,  but  adds,  from  lornandes,  that  in  his  time  the  harbour  was  , 
turned  into  gardens.  The  ruins  of  the  ancient  Pharos  are,  however,  near  a mile  and  a 
half  from  the  city.  It  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Watch-tower,  which  is  within 
the  walls,  a quadrangular  structure,  not  entirely  perpendicular,  but  leaning  to  one  side. 
Among  other  antiquities  are  the  walls  of  the  palace  of  Theodorick,  king  of  the  Ostro- 
goths ; the  upper  part  of  it  is  decorated  with  pillars,  and  in  the  lower  is  a very  large 
porphyry  sarcophagus,  in  which  the  remains  of  that  king  were  deposited.  The  famous 
rotunda  is  said  to  have  been  built  in  526,  by  Amalasunta,  daughter  of  Theodorick. 
The  most  remarkable  part  is  the  roof,  consisting  of  one  single  stone,  in  the  form  of  an 
inverted  dish.  It  is  four  geometrical  feet  thick,  II4  in  circumference,  and  31  feet  2 
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inches  in  diameter.  It  is  said  to  have  been  brought  from  Egypt,  and  not  many  years 
ago  was  split  by  lightning.  The  sarcophagus  was  formerly  placed  on  the  top  of  this 
roof  near  the  centre,  upon  columns,  but  beat  down  in  the  fifteenth  century,  when  the 
French  conquered  Ravenna.  Around  the  circumference  of  the  stone  were  formerly 
statues  of  the  Apostles.  Thus  Keysler.  The  walls  were  built  by  Tiberius,  very  mag- 
nificently; and  vestiges  of  their  grandeur  are  seen  in  the  Porta  Aurea.  The  chief 
ornament  of  the  place",  and  sole  remain  of  all  the  fabricks,  which  under  the  Exarchs 
rendered  this  town  considerable,  is  the  church  (built  by  Justinian,  without  scarcely  a 
doubt),  viz.  that  of  S. Apollinaire  de  Clasce  di  fiiora.  It  is  an  octagonal  dome,  sur- 
rounded with  low  sides,  which  support  a rank  of  galleries.  Ohs.  sur  L' Ital.  i.  3 17.  322. 

Raweje  Toton  (in  the  Desert  South  of  the  Faioum).  This  is  the  site  of  a very 
extensive  ancient  town.  ' There  are  many  blocks  of  calcareous  stone  with  hierogly- 
])hicks  and  Egyptian  figures,  very  finely  executed,  and  some  pedestals  of  columns. 
The  chief  materials  were  burnt  bricks,  but  there  were  several  pieces  of  granite.  Bel- 
zoni,S97’ 

Recanate  (Italy).  Between  this  place  and  Macerata  are  to  be  seen  the  ruins  of 
Helvia  Recina,  a town  built  by  the  Emperor  Severus,  and'  destroyed  by  the  Goths, 
but  the  inhabitants  have  made  use  of  the  chief  building  materials.  Eustace  calls  it 

Recina,  and  makes  the  ruins  those  of  an  amphitheatre,  or  rather  of  a town,  but 
says,  that  Recina  has  also  been  placed  at  Macerata.  ii.  $06. 

Rejou  El  Cassar  (Egypt,  by  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Lake  Moeris).  Here 
are  remains  of  the  foundations  of  a small  temple,  which  has  served  for  a burial-place 
to  people  of  later  ages.  On  a plain,  towards  the  West,  far  beyond  this  place,  are 
several  tumuli,  nearly  in  the  form  of  a parallelogram,  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  long. 
There  were  nearly  thirty,  and  some  of  them  seemed  capable  of  containing  one  hun- 
dred corpses.  Belzoni  thinks  that  these  tumuli  were  made  to  cover  the  army  of 
Cambyses,  which  perished  in  the  deserts  of  Libya,  for  these  tumuli  are  situated  be- 
tween Memphis  and  the  Elloah,  in  the  desert  mentioned.  There  are  many  more  such 
barrows  a little  further  on.  Belzoni,  398 — 400. 

Remi,  Saint  (France).  Probably  the  Roman  Glanum.  Here  are  two  curious  and 
fine  Mausolea,  engraved  by  Millin.  (Midi  de  la  France,  pi.  63,  fig.  l).  A Triumphal 
Arch,  (pi.  73,  fig.  2).  It  is  very  simple  and  very  small  ; only  one  low  arch,  but  it 
was  charged  with  ornaments.  At  the  two  sides  are  placed  Victories.  Two  mutilated 
male  figures  fill  the  intervals  left  by  two  fluted  columns,  with  which  the  gate  of  the 
arch  is  accompanied.  It  is  of  a date  posterior  to  the  Antonines.  There  are  also  some 
remains  of  walls,  and  a branch  of  the  Appian  Way ; a subterranean  aqueduct,  and 
vaulted  canal  five  feet  high  and  two  broad.  Urns,  fragments,  inscriptions,  &c.  have 
been  found.  Millin,  ubi  supr.  iii.  399 — 407.  Enc.  des  Antiquitks. 

Rhakes  (near  Libadea,  Greece).  Remains  of  an  ancient  square  tower  of  regular 
construction,  composed  of  large  square  stones.  The  middle  space  of  the  wall  is  three 
feet  and  a half  in  thickness,  consisting  of  a hard  mass  of  small  stones  and  cement, 
lined  on  each  side  with  targe  blocks,  the  whole  wall  forming  a thickness  of  eight  feet 
and  a half.  It  was  probably  one  of  the  MovoTropyia,  or  single-towered  forts,  built  to 
guard  the  pass.  [See  Procop.  de  ^dif.  b.  iv.  c.  5,  p.  79.  Par.  ed.]  Dodiv.  i.  245- 

Riiamnus  (Greece).  This  small  town,  now  Tauro  Castro,  stood  on  the  Isthmus 
of  a Peninsula,  which  bounds  the  plain  of  Marathon.  There  are  some  remains  of  the 
marble  columns,  &c.  of  the  Temple  of  Nemesis,  which  once  had  a famous  statue  of  the 
Goddess  by  Phidias,  though  ascribed  by  Strabo  to  Ageracritus  of  Paros.  (Enc.  des  An- 
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tiqiiit^s.)  Mr.  Walpole  calls  Rhamnus  Vrceo  Castro,  and  says,  that  the  columns  are 
very  disjointed  and  broken.  The  mass  and  confusion  is  so  great,  that  probably  the 
contents  of  the  temple,  the  statue  by  Phidias  (Phidiaca  Nemesis)  may  be  buried  under 
the  fragments.  The  building  must  have  been  inferior  in  size  to  those  Dorick  temples 
which  still  remain  in  Attica ; and  the  columns  were  only  fluted  in  the  upper  part  of 
their  shaft.  The  diameter  at  the  base  is  2 feet  3 inches,  at  the  summit  l foot  10  inches, 
the  intercolumniation  3 feet  10  inches.  The  walls,  which  were  of  the  finest  masonry, 
are  still  visible  round  the  greatest  part  of  the  area.  i.  308. 

The  Unedited  Antiquities  of  Attica,  published  by  the  Dilettanti  Society,  London, 
1817,  gives  the  following  minute  account  of  the  Remains  at  Rhamnus:  Besides  the 
temple  of  Nemesis,  there  are  remains  of  the  old  dwellings  at  the  foot  of  the  Acropolis. 
The  citadel  where  it  was  accessible,  was  protected  by  walls  of  white  marble,  which  still 
remain  to  a considerable  extent,  with  their  towers  and  the  gate  of  approach.  Within 
their  circuit  are  many  foundations  of  buildings  and  some  walls  sunk  in  the  rock,  one 
of  which  is  still  sixty  feet  deep.  There  are  very  considerable  remains  of  two  temples 
within  the  sacred  enclosure  of  Nemesis.  The  principal  temple  was  hexastyle  perip- 
teral, the  smaller  a temple  in  antis.  The  temple  of  Nemesis  affords  an  example  of  the 
practice  among  the  Greeks  of  painting  with  red  the  mouldings  of  the  cornice.  The 
Cymatium  all  round  has  been  thus  ornamented.  Where  the  colour  has  been  applied, 
the  parts  are  prominent ; the  corrosion  of  the  surface  being  by  this  measure  prevented. 
The  outline  appears  to  have  been  first  traced  with  a sharp  instrument  while  the  mar- 
ble was  soft. 

The  form  of  the  temple  was  hexastyle  peripteral,  having  twelve  columns  in  the 
flanks,  a departure  from  the  principle  which  Vitruvius  asserts  guided  the  Greeks  in 
determining  the  number  of  the  columns  in  the  flanks  from  that  in  the  front.  The 
present  is  the  only  instance  known  in  which  they  are  made  to  range  with  them. 

The  Harmus,  or  tile  covering  the  joints  of  flat  tiles,  was  a semi-hexagonal  prism 
hollowed  underneath. 

Plate  vii.  The  additional  thickness  given  to  the  cornice  in  this  part  seems  in- 
tended to  afford  the  necessary  strength  for  the  support  of  the  sculptures  on  the  pedi- 
ment above.  The  facing  of  the  tympana  exhibited  no  traces  of  cramps,  so  that  the 
sculpture  was  wholly  supported  by  the  cornice-  The  statues  on  the  pediments  of  the 
Parthenon  in  like  manner  received  no  other  support  than  what  the  cornice  afforded. 

Plate  viii.  Plan  of  the  Lacunaria.  A beam  of  marble  resting  upon  the  painted 
cornice,  extended  from  every  column  of  the  flanks  to  the  opposite  wall  of  the  cella. 
There  was  likewise  one  in  every  interval.  They  supported  slabs  of  the  same  material, 
in  which  were  made  eight  square  perforations.  They  were  covered  with  a thin  piece, 
in  which  a pannel  was  sunk.  The  ovalo,  or  moulding  of  the  pannels,  was  slightly 
carved,  and  afterwards  painted.  The  wall  was  strongly  fastened  together  by  means  of 

cramps  run  in  with  lead.  p.  47-  _ i.. 

Chapter  vi.  pi.  2.  Pediments  ; six  ancient  Dorick  columns  in  front,  fluted  only  at 

^Chapter  vi.  pi.  6.  Stars  or  spokes  the  central  ornament  of  a pannel  of  the  roof. 

Chapter  vi.  pi  13-  We  see  the  Guilloche  at  the  base  of  a column  in  a new  and 

curious  style.  . • 1 1 • j 

Chapter  vii.  Supposed  temple  of  Themis.  The  masonry  of  the  walls  is  that  kind, 

which  is  termed  by  Vitruvius  incertiim,  from  the  stones  being  polygons,  with  unequal 
sides  The  joints  in  the  exterior  are  made  to  fit  with  uncommon  precision,  and  the 
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face  was  polished.  The  interior  is  rough  and  the  joints  loosely  constructed.  No 
cement  appears  to  have  been  used.  Round  the  walls  below  the  soil,  within  the  area 
of  the  building,  a number  of  iron  nails  were  discovered,  whence  it  would  seem  that 
they  were  originally  cased  with  wood.  A chair  of  white  marble  was  placed  in  the 
portico  on  each  side  of  the  entrance.  The  front  was  pedimented  ; two  Dorick  co- 
lumns; pilasters  at  the  corners;  the  chairs  between  the  pillars  and  pilasters;  the 
statue  of  the  goddess  in  the  centre.  The  chairs  are  represented,  chap.  vii.  pi.  4. 

Rheims  Among  other  Roman  remains  are  an  amphitheatre;  a trium- 

phal arch,  and  three  city  gates,  called  still  by  the  names  of  the  Sun,  Mars,  and  Ceres. 

Rhetian  Promontory  (presumed  the  Portus  Ach(Eorum,  Troad).  A tumulus, 
supposed  with  reason,  that  of  Ajax.  The  shrine  itself,  concealed  from  external  view 
only  by  a light  covering  of  earth,  remains  to  this  day.  Clarhe,  iii.  po.  107. 

Rhiniassa  (supposed  Elatria,  near  Camarina^  Greece).  The  ruins  stand  fully 
exposed  to  view  in  the  curvature  of  a grand  ascent  upon  two  levels,  or  spacious  paral- 
lelograms of  rock,  one  above  the  other,  and  surrounded  by  ancient  walls,  which  remain 
in  a very  extraordinary  state  of  preservation.  Their  circuit  may  be  traced  for  the  dis- 
tance of  five  or  six  miles  in  their  full  extent,  enclosing  a space  within,  sufficient  to 
contain  probably  100,000  inhabitants.  This  is  covered  with  the  vestiges  of  public 
edifices  and  private  dwellings,  the  remains  of  which  for  the  most  part  retain  several 
layers  of  stone  above  the  foundations.  The  citadel  appears  to  have  stood  on  the  west 
side,  and  to  have  been  admirably  fortified.  Its  walls  remain  to  the  height  of  1 5 or  20 
feet,  excellently  constructed  in  a very  ancient  Pseudo-Cyclopean  style.  A postern 
gateway  remains  quite  entire,  exhibiting  a fine  specimen  of  the  circular  arch,  in  a style 
of  architecture  decidedly  Grecian.  In  this  specimen,  as  in  the  gallery  of  Tiryns,  the 
arch  is  formed  by  cutting  away  the  interior  surfaces  of  large  parallel  blocks  of  stone. 
With  this  method  of  construction,  it  must  be  evident  that  no  arches  of  a large  span 
could  possibly  be  erected.  [This  Arch  is  engraved  in  the  Vignette  of  chapt.  xiii.  vol. 
ii.  32b.]  In  the  interior  of  the  citadel  is  a very  fine  subterranean  apartment,  to  which 
we  are  conducted  by  a narrow  passage,  almost  twenty  yards  in  length.  This  remain 
is  nearly  square,  being  9 feet  9 inches  by  9 feet  6 inches.  Its  ceiling  is  arched,  like  a 
fine  alcove,  and,  as  well  as  the  walls,  covered  over  with  a stucco,  as  smooth  as  polished 
marble,  divided  elegantly  into  compartments,  with  rich  cornices  and  mouldings.  There 
is  a very  fine  theatre,  which,  according  to  the  plan  (p.  340),  has  the  proscenium  re- 
maining of  this  form  ^1 T There  is  a rich  prospect  from  the  coilon.  On  a rocky 

height  to  the  north-north-west  of  the  theatre  stands  one  of  the  principal  gateways 
in  a high  state  of  preservation.  In  descending  from  the  theatre  in  a south-east  direc- 
tion through  the  city,  are  remains  of  a large  building,  whose  walls  of  fine  Cyclopean 
masonry  yet  exist  about  a yard  in  height.  Its  length  is  110  feet,  and  its  breadth  100, 
but  nothing  is  left  which  can  give  rise  to  a conjecture  respecting  its  use  and  appropria- 
tion. There  is  a peribolus  of  another  90  feet  by  30.  Near  to  it  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  street  is  a large  oblong  edifice,  which  was  fronted  with  columns,  whose  bases  are 
still  standing.  The  plan  of  this  city  appears  to  have  been  laid  out  with  considerable 
regularity,  most  of  the  streets  running  parallel  to  each  other  from  east  to  west  and 
crossed  by  others  at  right  angles  from  north  to  south.  They  varied  in  breadth  from 
10  to  15  or  18  feet,  one  of  these  large  dimensions  being  the  broadest.  It  appeared  to 
be  a main  street  of  great  length  running  from  north  to  south.  The  private  houses 
seem  to  have  been  very  small.  Some  of  the  largest  were  only  45  feet  by  32,  and  44 
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feet  by  25.  There  is  a second  theatre  towards  the  south-east  boundary,  cut  out  of  the 
solid  rock  like  the  other,  and  in  a state  of  as  good  preservation.  Hughes,  ii.  340,  341. 

Rhodes.  At  Lindas,  now  called  Lindo,  the  ancient  capital  of  Rhodes,  are  ruins  of 
the  temple  of  the  Lindian  Minerva  on  an  eminence  over  the  sea.  There  are  also  in- 
scriptions, &c.  Clarke,  iii.  281,  282. 

Roboraria  (Italy),  The  ruins  are  still  visible  on  a hill,  called  La  Morara  in  Tus- 
culum.  Miss  Knight's  Latium,  205. 

Romaiko.  At  this  village  north-north-east  distant  I h.  4.5  m.  from  Lebadaea,  at  a 
church  Dr.  Clarke  saw  the  most  remarkable  bas-relief,  which  exists  in  all  Greece, 
whether  we  regard  the  great  antiquity  of  the  workmanship  or  the  extraordinary  nature 
of  the  subject  represented.  It  is  executed  upon  a mass  of  the  blue  and  white  marble, 
common  in  the  country,  and  which  frequently  occurs  among  the  ruins  of  Chaeronea. 
Its  length  is  6 feet  6 inches,  its  width  2 feet.  The  subject  represents  an  aged  figure 
of  the  size  of  life  with  a straight  beard,  in  a cloak,  leaning  with  his  left  arm  upon  a 
knotted  staff,  and  offering  with  his  right  hand  a locust  to  a greyhound,  who  is  rising 
upon  his  hind  feet,  and  stretching  himself  out  to  receive  it.  The  figure  here  exhibited 
has  upon  his  head  the  old  scull-cap,  called  Kez  by  the  Greeks  and  Albanians,  but  this 
cap,  as  a part  of  the  ancient  costume,  is  of  such  high  antiquity,  that  we  find  it  worn  by 
Mercury,  as  he  is  represented  upon  the  oldest  silver  medals  of  CEnosin  Thrace.  The 
style  of  the  sculpture  is  Graeco-Etruscan,  and  perhaps  it  may  be  considered  as  one  of 
the  earliest  specimens  of  the  art.  The  hands  of  the  figure  and  the  dog  are  well  exe- 
cuted, but  the  rest  is  rude  and  angular.  We  have  since  heard  that  there  is  an  inscrip- 
tion below  the  feet  of  the  figure,  but  we  'were  never  able  to  procure  a copy  of  it.  This, 
if  faithfully  transcribed,  so  as  to  exhibit  a fac-sirnileof  the  characters,  might  enable  us 
to  determine  the  age  of  the  workmanship ; but  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  with- 
out having  seen  the  inscription,  that  it  will  be  found  to  bring  us  to  that  period  of  the 
art  of  sculpure  in  Greece,  alluded  to  by  Quintilian,  when  a resemblance  to  the  style  of 
the  Etruscans  characterised  the  works  of  Grecian  artists.  This  is  further  denoted  by 
the  great  length  of  the  body  and  limbs,  and  a certain  simplicity  in  the  manner  of  the 
execution,  easier  to  recognize  than  describe.  There  is  a cavity  in  the  head  of  the 
figure,  as  if  a gem  or  a piece  of  metal  had  been  originally  introduced  into  this  part  of 
the  sculpture.  The  subject  was  probably  Hercules  with  the  Dog  of  Hades,  as  men- 
tioned by  Pausanias,  or  the  Shepherd  Hesiod,  whose  tomb  existed  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. Clarke,  vii.  185. 

Rome.  This  metropolis  of  the  world  was  divided  into  fourteen  regiones,  and 
thirty-one  vice  regios,  or  militares,  which  commenced  from  the  gilded  pillar.  From 
one  of  these  streets  to  the  other  Nero  built  in  a right  line  a suite  of  houses,  which 
he  denominated  vici,  and  these  were  again  intersected  by  small  streets,  in  many  parts 
called  insulce,  which  had  no  further  division  than  the  houses  of  individuals,  called 
ijedes  privatoe,  for  the  mansions  of  the  great  were  styled  domus. 

I shall  now  give  a catalogue  of  the  remains  of  ancient  Rome  seriatim,  from  the 
three  volumes  of  Buonaventura’s  Reliquice  Antiquoe  Urhis  Romance. 

Vol.  i.  The  first  plates  commence  with  the  Gates ; these  are  the 

Porta  Flaminia,  or  Flumentana,  because  at  first,  by  the  Tiber  upon  the  slope  of  a 
hill.  (See  Procopius.)  It  was  repaired  by  Alexander  VII.  and  removed  into  the 
plain  by  Pius  IV.  and  baptized  the  Porta  del  Popolo.^ 

Porta  Collatina,  (from  the  road  to  Collatia,)  or  Pinciana,  its  present  appellation, 
from  the  house  of  the  senator  Pincius,  adjacent. 
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Porta  Asinariay  or  Cnelimontana,  from  leading  to  Mount  Caelius  and  the  gardens 
of  some  one  of  the  Asinian  family.  It  is  now  St.  Johns  Gate. 

Porta  Aurelia  \ from  Aurelius,  vvho  caused  a road  to  be  paved  from  the  sea  of 
Tuscany  to  Pisa.  It  is  now  St.  Pancras's  Gate. 

Porta  Catularia,  Nomentana,  or  Viminalis,  from  the  wood  Viminum.  It  is  now 
St.  Agnes's  Gate,  from  the  adjacent  church.  Pius  IV.  rebuilt  it. 

Porta  Fontinalis.  Some  writers  make  it  the  same  as  the  Porta  Capena,  or  Ma- 
dida,  mentioned  by  Juvenal,  but  Livy  disproves  it.  It  is  mbre  probably  what  is  now 
called  the  Septimian  Gate. 

Porta  Gubina,  or  Gahusia,  leading  to  Gahii,  now  St.  Lawrence's-,  and  not  used. 

Porta  Tihurtina,  leading  to  Tivoli,  now  St.  Lawrence's. 

Porta  Trigemina,  or  Ostiensis,  because  it  led  to  Ostia.  It  did  not  exist  in  the  time 
of  the  Horatii  and  Curiatii,  as  pretended,  and  hence  said  to  give  rise  to  the  term  Trige- 
mina. It  is,  notwithstanding,  very  ancient,  and  remains  almost  entire,  at  the  foot  of 
Mont  Aventine,  in  the  Vineyards,  near  the  baths  of  Trajan. 

P.  31.  The  Temple  of  Claudius,  or  Faunas.  Spherical  with  pillars. 

P.  33.  The  temple  of  Venus  and  Cupid.  Mere  ruins. 

P*  35’  The  round  'Temple  of  Romulus,  with  a round  window  in  the  roof,  now  St. 
Theodore's. 

P.  37.  The  Temple  of  Romulus  and  Remus,  now  the  church  of  St.  Cosme  and 
Damian. 

P.  39.  Ruins  of  the  Temple  of  Peace,  built  by  Augustus. 

P.  41.  Pantheon.  It  was  built  by  Agrippa,  son-in-law  of  Augustus;  and 
repaired  by  Aurelius,  and  other  Emperors.-  (Boiss.  iii.  141.)  It  has  six  large  niches, 
destined  for  the  six  principal  gods.  The  portico  of  the  temple  is  composed  of  sixteen 
columns  of  granite,  of  one  single  block.  Each  is  nearly  5 feet  diameter  and  37  high, 
without  base  and  capital.  The  roof  of  silver  plate  was  carried  to  Constantinople,  by 
Constantine  son  of  Heraclius. 

P.  45.  The  Temple  of  Minerva,  once  very  magnificent,  now  St.  Mar.  supr. 
Minerva. 

P.  47.  The  Temple  of  Saturn-,  now  St.  Adrian's. 

P.  49.  The  Temple  of  Venus  and  Rome. 

P.  5 1.  The  Temple  of  Janus,  entering  four  ways,  like  that  at  Autun. 

P.  53.  The  Temple  of  Juno. 

P.  55.  The  Temple  of  Fortuna  Virilis,  now  the  church  of  St.  Mary  Egyptiaca. 

P.  57.  The  Temple  of  Hercules,  in  the  Forum  Boarium,  round,  with  fluted  co- 
lumns. 

P.  59.  The  Temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  now  Ara  Coeli.  This  famous  temple 
is  mentioned  by  Ovid,  Metam.  xiii.  Trist.  1.  ii.  Dionys.  iv.  64.  Macrobius,  8^c. 

P.  61.  The  Temple  of  Concord. 

P.  63.  The  Temple  of  Jupiter  Stator ; three  columns,  with  an  epistyle  and  corona 
of  admirable  work. 

P.  65.  The  Temple  of  Antoninus  and  Faustina,  now  the  church  of  St.  Lawrence 
in  Miranda, 

P.  67.  The  Temple  of  Jupiter  Tonans,  said  to  be  built  by  Augustus.  The  remains 
are  three  marble  columns  of  excellent  workmanship  (cum  egregii  operis  trabeatione, 
says  Buonaventura),  forming  the  angle  of  the  vestibule  or  pronaos.  The  zophorus  has 
the  instruments  and  vessels  of  sacrifice. 
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P.  69.  The  Basilica  of  Nerva,  doubted  whether  it  is  not  the  Temple  of  Minerva. 
[The  Basilica  of  Nerva  was  the  Forum  of  Nerva,  (Enc.  v.  Basiliques)  by  an  ap- 
plication of  the  term,  every  forum  having  a Basilica  annexed.]  It  is  now  the  church 
of  St.  Basil.  The  remains  are  three  striated  columns  of  the  Corinthian  order,  cum 
unicd  pild. 

P.  71.  The  mentioned  by  Aurelius  Victor  in  Nerva.  The  remains 

are  two  columns,  with  part  of  the  vestibule.  In  the  zophorus  are  figures  and  the  arts 
of  Pallas. 

P.  74.  The  Basilica  of  Caius  and  Lucius,  supposed  by  some  the  Temple  of  Mi- 
nerva Medica,  by  others  of  Hercules  Callaicus.  [Ursini  thinks  that  the  remains  of 
this  basilica  are  from  inscriptions  found  near  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Fortuna 
f^irilis,  to  be  sought  there.  Pwc.] 

P.  75.  The  Basilica  Antonini,  now  the  Dogana  nova.  On  the  ruins  Innocent 
XII.  built  a palace,  where  the  taxes  are  paid.  [Nardini  has  proved  that  it  was  a 
temple,  not  the  basilica  of  Antoninus.  Enc.~\ 

P.  77.  The  sepulchral  Pyramid  of  C.  Cestius.  [He  was  one  of  the  seven  Epu- 
iones,  and  is  conjectured  to  have  lived  in  the  time  of  Augustus.  Alexander  VII.  in 
1673  repaired  this  pyramid.  It  is  square  and  terminates  in  a sharp  point.  It  is  120 
feet  high,  and  its  greatest  breadth  84  feet.  The  materials  are  brick  coated  over  with 
white  marble.  The  entry  is  by  a low  and  narrow  passage,  which  goes  to  the  centre. 
There  is  a small  vaulted  room,  19  feet  long,  13  broad,  and  14  high.  This  chamber  is 
covered  with  a white  and  polished  stucco,  upon  which  are  some  figures  of  women,  many 
vases,  and  other  ornaments.  One  of  them  holds  a vase,  into  which  some  are  pouring  lus- 
tral  water,  others  wine  ; another  figure  holds  large  flutes.  The  subject  is  supposed  to  be 
preparations  for  a funeral  or  banquet,  but  as  the  figures  are  dressed  in  different  colours 
which  did  not  suit  funeral  ceremonies  in  Augustus’s  time,  the  latter  opinion  is  pre- 
ferred. The  paintings  are  in  distemper.  Enc/\ 

P.  79.  The  Sepulchre  of  Bihulus,  some  remains.  See  Montfaucon. 

P.  81.  The  Mausoleum  of  Hadrian  now  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo.  [There  has 
been  a dispute  whether  it  originally  had  two  or  three  colonnades.] 

P.  83.  The  Mausoleum  of  Augustus.  See  Bartoli^nA  Montfaucon. 

P.  85.  Trojans  Column.  [It  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  Forum,  built  under  the 
directions  of  that  prince,  by  Apollodorus  of  Athens;  it  is  128  feet  high,  ascended  by 
a staircase  of  185  steps,  and  lighted  by  45  windows.  It  is  entirely  surrounded  with  bas- 
reliefs  of  the  exploits  of  Trajan,  and  the  variety  in  so  many  thousand  heads  is  astonishing. 
The  figures  have  very  little  relief,  and  towards  the  bottom  of  the  column  are  two  Roman 
feet  high  ; but  those  at  the  top  appear  of  the  same  size,  because,  according  to  the  laws  of 
perspective,  they  lengthened  them  in  proportion  as  they  approached  the  summit.  The 
ashes  of  Trajan  stood  on  the  top,  in  an  urn  of  gold.  Ciaconi  (Colum.  Traj.  p.  4.) 
says,  that  in  the  16th  cent,  the  head  of  the  colossal  statue  of  the  emperor  stood  upon 
this  column.  All  known  of  the  Forum,  except  an  edifice  upon  a gold  coin,  is  a 
column  of  fine  black  granite,  adorned  with  white  (tirant  sur  le  blanc),  and  a cornice  of 
the  architrave,  at  the  villa  Albani.  (Enc.)  A head  of  Jupiter  in  the  middle  of  the 
column  is  especially  admired  by  connoisseurs.  This  column,  the  Antonine,  and  the 
Colisaeum,  are  full  of  holes,  made  by  the  barbarians  to  obtain  the  brass  which  cemented 
the  blocks.  Lalande,  iii.  258,  26I.] 

Vol.  ii.  p.  i.  The  Arch  of  Titus.  [It  was  built  after  his  apotheosis,  for  he  is  repre- 
sented sitting  upon  an  eagle.  On  the  frieze  are  preparations  for  a sacrifice.  In  the 
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inner  sides,  Titus  is  in  a triumphal  car,  drawn  by  four  horses,  led  by  Rome  holding  a 
spear  and  carrying  a lance.  Lictors  accompany  the  car.  The  spoils  of  Jerusalem 
are  carried  before ; viz.  the  candlestick  with  seven  branches,  the  tables  of  the  law,  of 
the  showbread,  &c.  (Enc.)  [Montfaucon  has  engraved  these,  and  there  the  goddess 
Rome  holds  the  bridle  in  one  hand.] 

P.  4.  The  Grand  Arch  of  Septimius  Severus.  It  was  elevated  to  his  honour  on 
account  of  the  victories  obtained  over  the  Parthians,  &c.  the  bas-reliefs  are  winged 
victories  carrying  trophies  ; genii  with  perfumes,  flowers  and  fruits,  symbolical  of  the 
conquered  provinces;  and  four  rivers,  two  barbarian.  Eight  fluted  Corinthian  columns 
supported  the  inscription  in  black  letters,  carried  off  by  the  Goths.  A marble  stair- 
case within,  led  to  the  top,  where  were  Caracalla  with  his  father  and  brother  in  a tri- 
umphal car  of  six  horses,  and  soldiers  on  the  side.  Enc.'\ 

P.  4.  The  Arch  of  Horatius  Codes,  [fabulous  Enc.~\  or  what  it  is,  unknown. 

P.  7,  8.  The  small  Archof  Septimius  Severus  in  the  Fora  Boaria,  commonly  called 
Aurificium.  [It  now  joins  the  walls  of  the  church  of  St.  George.  The  tradesmen 
of  the  place  erected  it.  It  remains  entire,  together  with  the  bas-reliefs,  upon  which 
on  one  side  are  Severus  and  his  wife  Julia  Pia,  on  the  other  Antoninus  Caracalla  and 
Gela,  sacrificing  the  altar,  &c.  &c.  (Enc.)  Buenaventura  adds,  that  it  is  of  the  Com- 
posite order,  and  that  on  one  side  Hercules  is  accompanied  by  Bacchus.  Of  his 
fondness  for  Bacchus,  see  Macroh.  Saturn,  v.  c.  21.  and  Hercules  Ebrius,  ^c.  in 
Dalla way's  Arts,  347-] 

P.  9.  The  Arch  of  Gallienus  without  ornament.  [It  is  now  the  arch  of  St.  Vitus, 
because  it  adjoins  his  church.  It  was  not  triumphal,  but  raised  by  Marcus  Aurelius 
Victor  in  honor  of  Gallienus  and  Salonina  his  wife.  It  is  in  a very  bad  Corinthian 
style,  and  shows  the  decay  of  the  arts,  through  the  distracted  state  of  the  empire. 
Enc(\ 

P.  11.  The  Arch  of  Constantine.  [It  was  built  by  the  people  after  his  victory 
over  Maxentius,  but  either  with  the  remains  of  that  of  Trajan,  which  stood  in  his 
Forum,  or  of  that  Forum.  The  bas-reliefs  refer  to  that  emperor,  which  are  of  supe- 
rior execution.  These  are  on  the  two  sides  of  the  interior  of  the  portal.  Enc.'\ 

[Here  terminate  Buenaventura’s  plates  of  the  arches.  In  digging  the  foundations 
of  the  Colonna  Palace,  called  Sciarra,  from  the  place  upon  which  it  is  built,  were 
found  in  164I,  the  remains  of  the  Arch  of  Claudius.  These  consisted  of  a Mosaic 
pavement ; an  enormous  piece  of  marble,  upon  \vhich  were  inscribed  that  emperor’s 
titles ; fluted  columns  of  African  marble  ; the  torso  of  a captive ; and  a gold  coin  of 
Claudius,  bearing  on  the  reverse  the  equestrian  statue  of  Claudius  placed  on  a tri- 
umphal arch,  in  memory  of  his  victory  over  the  Britons.  The  Arch  of  Drusus,  un- 
certain whether  the  father  or  brother  of  Tiberius.  Two  columns  of  African  marble 
in  front  of  the  gate  of  St.  Sebastian,  are  thought  to  have  made  part  of  it.  The  Arch 
of  the  New  Gate,  perhaps  raised  in  honour  of  Augustus,  who  made  the  Flaminian 
way.  Nardini  thinks,  that  a cornice  of  marble  at  the  entrance  of  the  Flaminian  way, 
near  an  inn  called  Borghetto,  is  a relick  of  it.  The  Arch  of  Trajan,  terminated  his 
forum  ; of  its  remains,  see  Constantine’s  Arch.  Pancirollus  thinks,  that  the  remains 
are  those  ascribed  above  to  that  of  Drusus.  Enc.~\ 

P.  13.  The  Obelisk  of  St.  Mahutus,  of  one  solid  stone,  It  was  found  near  the 
temple  of  Isis,  It  is  not  known  who  brought  it  to  Rome.  It  is  but  small. 

P.  15'  The  Barberini  Obelisk,  believed,  with  confidence,  to  have  been  first  erected 
in  Egypt  by  Rameses  or  Sethos  his  father,  and  brought  to  Rome  by  Antoninus  Cara- 
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calla,  who  erected  it  in  his  Circus.  Winckelman  notes  from  the  ear  of  the  sphinx,  &c. 
on  this  obelisk,  that  the  figures,  placed  at  the  top  of  this  obelisk,  are  worked  with  as 
much  care  as  those  below,  for  nearer  vision]. 

P.  17.  "I’he  Obelisciis  Ludovisiamis,  supposed  to  have  been  erected  by  Claudius, 
after  the  death  of  Caligula  ; before  called  Sallustianus. 

P,  19.  The  Obelisciis  Medicceus^  from  the  Circus  of  Flora,  where  it  was  erected 
by  Cladius. 

P.  21.  The  Obelisciis  Mattheiiis,  brought  from  the  Capitol. 

P.  23.  The  The  Obelisk  of  St.  Mary  the  Elder.  It  was  one  of  the  obelisks  which 
stood  before  the  Mausoleum  of  Augustus,  and  was  erected  here  by  Sixtus  V. 

P.  23.  The  Obeliscus  Populi;  the  first  obelisk  of  Augustus  Crrsar,  and  placed  by 
him,  in  the  Circus  Maximus.  [It  was  cut  by  Sennesartes,  King  of  Egypt,  who 
reigned  when  Pythagoras  was  there.  Plin.  36 — 9*] 

P.  27.  The  Obelisk  of  St.  Mary  supra  Minervam,  found  in  the  ruins  of  the 
Temple  of  Isis.  It  stands  upon  an  elephant’s  back.  Kircher  published  a volume 
upon  it, 

P.  29.  The  Obelisk  of  the  Vatican.  Caligula  consecrated  it  to  Augustus  and 

Tiberius.  . . ^ ^ 11  ^ 

P.  31.  The  Pamphilian  Obelisk,  brought  from  the  Circus  of  Caracalla,  by 

Innocent  X.  , t.  r 

P.  33.  The  Obelisk  of  St.  John  Lateran,  the  largest  of  all,  brought  to  Rome  trom 

Egypt,  by  Constantine  (Amm.  Marcell.  1.  17),  and  placed  in  the  Circus  Maximus. 

[It  was  raised  at  Thebes  by  Rameses.  Enc.'] 

P.  35*  The  Forum  Nervoe.  [It  was  built  by  Domitian  (Suet.  c.  5.)  Nerva  has 
been  corrupted  into  Noah.  There  is  an  old  arch,  and  three  columns,  said  to  be  the 
remains  of  the  temple  of  Nerva  Ciesar. 

P-37-  Military  Column,  removed  to  the  Capitol. 

P,  39.  The  Column  of  Dullius.  The  inscription  is  thought  to  be  a restoration. 
[It  stood  in  the  Forum,  and  was  found  in  15b0  near  the  arch  of  Severus.  Card.  Alex. 

Farnese  placed  it  in  the  Capitol.] 

P.  41.  The  Columna  Incognita  of  the  Corinthian  order. 

P.  43.  The  Column  of  Peace.  It  stood  formerly  near  the  Temple  of  Peace,  built 

by  Vespasian,  and  burnt  in  the  time  of  Commodus.  ^ 1 1 c 

P.  45.  The  Antonine  Column,  made  after  the  model  of  Trajan’s,  restored  by  aixtus 
V.  [This  is  a mistake.  It  was  built  in  honour  of  M.  Aurelius.  The  real  Antonine 
Column  was  found  under  some  houses  by  Clement  IX.  It  was  only  59  feet  high, 
and  has  on  the  base  the  apotheosis  of  Antoninus,  and  a funeral  procession  by  people 
on  foot,  horseback,  and  in  cars,  all  sculptures  by  M.  Aurelius  and  Verus,  of  their  lathei. 

Eitc  ~| 

P.  47.  The  Baths  of  Titus.  [See  Suet.  c.  7.  w'ho  says,  that  he  raised  them  in  a 
hurry.  They  were  augmented  by  Trajan.]  Eustace  (i.  389.)  notices  a peculiarity  m 
the  paintings  of  some  of  the  subterraneous  apartments.  Many  of  the  figures  are, 
sketched  upon  the  plaster,  and  are  supposed  to  have  been  so  originally  in  order  to  imi- 
tate basso-relievo,  but  upon  a closer  examination  the  little  nails  which  fastened  the 
gold,  silver,  or  bronze,  that  covered  these  figures,  are  perceptible,  and  seem  to  prove 
that  they  were  all  originally  coated  over  in  a similar  manner. 

P.49.  The  Baths  of  Philip.  . 1 tv/t  - • 

P.  51,  52.  The  Baths  of  Dioclesian ; made  by  Dioclesian  and  Maximian,  ador 
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by  Constantius  afterwards.  [They  are  of  immense  extent  and  magnificence,  and  con- 
tain every  thing  requisite  for  such  edifices.  Pius  IV.  has  made  a church  of  part  of 
them.  Enc.'\ 

P.  53.  The  Baths  of  Agrippa.  [He  built  them  for  his  private  use,  and  devised 
them  to  the  people.] 

P.  55.  The  Baths  of  Antoninus,  the  most  famous  of  all.  [Made  by  Antoninus 
Caracallus,  Spart.  in  vita.~\ 

P.  57.  The  Baths  of  Nero,  repaired  by  Alexander.  [He  added  contiguous  edifices 
to  them.  See  Mart,  and  Larnprid.  of  these  baths.] 

P.  59.  The  Baths  of  Paulas.  The  monastery  of  St.  Catharine  is  now  part  of  them. 
They  are  mentioned  by  Juvenal,  but  who  this  Paulus  was  is  unknown.  [Donatus  will 
not  acknowledge,  in  a subterranean  portico,  adorned  with  brick  columns,  and  circular, 
like  part  of  a theatre,  remains  of  these  baths.  Enc.'\ 

[Remains  of  the  Baths  of  Constantine ; of  Decius,  of  which  the  ruins  served  to 
build  the  church  of  St.  Prisca;  and  Novatus,  brother  of  S.  Prudentius,  changed  into  a 
church,  are  also  shown.] 

P.  61.  The  Eons  Antiquus  in  the  Forum,  near  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Stator,  for 
cattle.  It  was  discovered  in  the  foundation  of  the  church  of  St.  Luke  and  Martina. 

P.  63.  fhe  Claudian  Aqueduct.  It  was  begun  by  Caligula,  and  finished  by 
Claudius.  PUn.  36.  15.  Vespasian  and  Titus  repaired,  &c.  Boiss.  iii.  I40.  [Nero 
brought  it  to  the  palace.  Enc.~\ 

P.  65.  The  Antonine  Aqueduct.  The  gate  is  much  older  than  the  aqueduct  to 
which  it  was  adjoined.  [The  work  of  Antoninus  Qaracalla  for  his  Baths.  Enc. 

P.  67.  The  Aqueduct  of  Nero,  as  before,  p.  63. 

P.  71.  The  Aqua  Virgo  or  Castellum  of  the  Aqua  Marcia.  [The  aqueduct  was  the 
work  of  Q.  Marcius,  contemporary  with  Catiline.  Agrippa  added  the  Aqua  Virgo, 
and  made  the  castella  or  reservoirs.  Plin.  36.  15.  [The  Marcian  Aqueduct  has  two 
canals,  one  over  the  other.  The  highest  conducted  the  new  water  of  Teverone  (Anio 
Novas)  : the  lower,  the  Claudian  water.  Enc.  See  Montfaucon.  The  Encyclopedists 
say,  that  the  Aqua  Virgo,  was  called  also  //erc«/eawa,  because  it  issued  from  a spring, 
near  a temple  or  statue  of  Hercules.  Nerva  separated  it  from  the  Anio  Novus,  to 
which  it  had  been  united.]  Vespasian,  &c.  repaired  it.  Boiss.  iii.  139. 

[Remains  of  the  Alsetine  (from  its  source  in  a lake  so  called)  Aqueduct  are  shown, 
near  the  Naumachia  of  Augustus,  beyond  the  Tiber  ; also  of  the  Sabatine  (from  the 
lake,  now  Anguillara,)  or  Aurelian,  or  Septimian,  from  the  road  and  gate.  Panvini 
has  confounded  this  aqueduct  with  that  of  Mount  Ciminus]. 

Vol.  iii.  p.  1.  The  Pons  Horatii,  Sublicius,  HercuUs,  Sacer,  Atmilius,  Lepidi. 
It  is  the  most  ancient  bridge  in  Rome.  It  was  first  built  by  Ancus  Martius,  and  was 
even  of  wood  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  .^milius  Lej)idus  first  built  it  of  stone,  but 
having  been  damaged  by  inundations,  Tiberius  repaired  it,  and  at  last  Antoninus  re- 
built it  of  marble  entirely.  This  is  the  bridge  which  Horatius  Codes  defended. 

P.  3.  The  Pons  Senatorius  or  Palatinus,  from  the  Senators  passing  it  to  search  the 
Sibylline  books,  and  the  vicinity  of  Mount  Palatine.  It  is  now  called  the  bridge  of 
S.  Mary  .T^gyptiaca,  from  the  adjacent  church.  Marcus  Fulvius  made  thepi'es  {Liv.) 
and  L.  Alummius  finished  the  arches.  Julius  and  Gregory  III.  successively  repaired 
it,  because  it  was  almost  destroyed  by  inundation.  It  is  not  now  of  any  use. 
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P.  5-  ThePo??^  Esquilinus,  or  Cestius,  like  a triumphal  arch,  one  arch  in  the  mid- 
dle and  two  on  the  sides,  built  by  Cestius,  A.D.  35,  and  repaired  by  Valentinian, 
Valens,  and  Gratian. 

P.  7.  The  Pons  Tarpeius  or  Fabrichts,  built  by  Luc.  Fabricius,  and  mentioned  by 
Horace.  It  is  seventy-six  paces  long,  eight  broad,  and  has  two  large  arches. 

P.  g.  The  Po7is  Janimlensis,  Aurelius,  Ruptus.  This  was  a famous  bridge,  be- 
cause the  old  Romans  passed  it  to  take  the  auspices  near  the  Sepulchre  of  Numa,  who 
was  buried  in  the  Mans  Janicultis.  It  was  restored  by  Antoninus  Pius ; broken  by 
the  Goths,  and  called  Pons  Ruptus,  till  Sixtus  IV.  restored  it. 

P.  1 1.  The  Pons  Triumphalis  (because  only  built  for  Triumphers  to  enter  the  city), 
and  Vatica7ius  from  vicinity.  It  was  built  in  marble  by  Antoninus  the  Philosopher. 
There  only  remain  a few  piles  just  above  water. 

P.  13.  The  Pons  AEllius  or  of  S.  Angelo,  built  by  Hadrian  (Spurt.)  to  lead  to  his 
mausoleum  ; repaired  by  Clement  VIII.  in  1598;  Urban  VIII.  opened  the  ends  of 
the  arches. 

[About  a mile  from  Rome  is  the  Poiis  Milvius,  now  Ponte  Mole,  built  by  jFI. 
Scaurus ; and  about  three  miles  from  the  city,  a bridge  over  the  Anio,  still  called  Sa- 
lara  from  the  Salarian  way.  Enc.~\ 

P.  15,  The  insula  Tiherina,  where  was  the  temple  of  jdSsculapius.  The  fabulous 
story  of  the  creation  of  this  isle  is  told  by  Suetonius  and  Plutarch.  This  isle  had  the 
form  of  a ship,  the  sides  being  faced  with  stone. 

P.  17.  The  ruins  of  the  Gra?iaries  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber.  [^Aurel.  Victor  says, 
that  there  were  seventeen  of  them.  Hist.  Aug.  ii.  62g,  ed.  Sylb.~) 

P.  19.  The  Gardens  of  Sallust,  supposed  to  have  been  the  historian’s.  [There  were 
several  buildings  in  them,  as  a porticus  for  riding,  and  places  for  residence.  Vopisc.  in 
Aurel.'\ 

P.  21,  22.  Mons  Ccelius.  Here  are  numerous  ruins.  The  more  remarkable  are 
l.The  Curia  Hostilia.  [It  was  first  built  by  Tullius  Hostilius  (Liv.)  and  the  most 
usual  place  of  assembly  for  the  senators.  Sylla  beautified  and  repaired  it,  but 
it  was  burnt  by  the  faction  of  Clodius  at  his  funeral.  Caesar  built,  and  Augus- 
tus finished,  another  on  the  spot,  called  from  that  time.  Curia  Juliana.  Buenaventura 
says,  that  the  Curia  Hostilia  is  now  the  church  of  St.  John  and  St.  Paul,  but  Nardini 
places  this  Curia  where  is  now  the  public  granary  of  Rome].  2.  A castellum  or  reser- 
voir of  the  Claudian  aqueduct,  almost  entire.  3.  The  Mansiones  Albanw  of  Sextus 
Rufus,  where  is  now  the  church  of  St.  Mary  in  Dominica.  [This  hill  was  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Albans,  whom  Tullus  Hostilius  brought  to  Rome.  The  Mansiones  Alba- 
nee  were  the  barracks  of  soldiers,  whom  the  Emperors  kept  in  check  of  the  Praetorian 
guard.  //e/W.  vii.  5.  21.  Capitol,  in  Maximo.  Enc.']  4.  A round  temple  of  Faunus, 
with  many  pillars  round  it,  now  the  church  of  St.  Stephen.  5.  The  Castra peregrina 
of  Augustus,  is  supposed  to  have  been  where  is  now  the  church  of  the  four  Saints 
crowned.  6.  The  Aides  Laterani  (where  Verus,  grandfather  of  Antoninus  the  Philo- 
sopher, had  a house.  Hist.  Aug.  ii.  141. ; see  too,  Juven.  x.  v.  17.)  where  is  now  the 
church  of  St.  John  Lateran.  7.  The  palace  of  Constantine,  near  the  Porta  Gabinia: 
what  is  called  the  Palatium,  between  the  Haevian  gate  and  the  church  of  the  Holy 
Cross,  was  formerly  a temple  of  Venus  and  Cupid.  [See  the  Sessonian  Basilica  below.] 
8.  Vestiges  of  an  amphitheatre,  g.  Many  buildings  not  identified. 
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P.  25.  Mons  Palatimis.  Now  stables  and  folds  for  cattle. 

P.  29.  Remains  of  the  Palatium,  perhaps  built  by  Tiberius,  enlarged  by  Caligula, 
repaired,  &c.  by  Domitian.  See  Mart.  Several  views  down  to  p.  31.  [Augustus  first 
lodged  in  this  house,  which  was  that  of  the  orator  Hortensius,  but  it  was  augmented 
by  Tiberius,  Caligula,  Alexander,  son  of  Mammaea,  and  others.  It  lasted  till  the  reign 
of  Valentinian  III.  under  whom,  being  uninhabited,  it  fell  into  ruin.  Enc.~\ 

P.  33*  The  remains  of  the  Capitol.  [The  two  tops  of  the  Tarpeian  hill,  the  inter- 
val between  them  and  the  Tarpeian  rock  w^ere  enclosed  in  the  fortified  compass  of  the 
Capitol,  and  covered  with  public  and  sacred  edifices.  The  foundations  of  the  Capitol 
were  laid  by  the  elder  Tarquin,  proceeded  on  by  Servius,  and  finished  by  Tarquinius 
Superbus.  In  fiJO  U.  C.  it  was  burnt,  and  rebuilt  by  Sylla;  under  Vitellius,  again 
burned,  and  began  again  by  Vespasian,  but  set  on  fire  by  lightning  under  Titus.  Do- 
mitian rebuilt  it.  There  were  many  temples  in  it,  particularly  that  of  Capitoline  Jove, 
upon  the  ruins  of  which  stands  the  church  of  the  Capuchins,  called  Ara  Coeli.  Enc.'\ 

P.  35.  The  Tarpeian  Rock. 

P.  37.  Remains  of  the  pillars  of  a Circus  (uncertain  whether  the  Flaminian)  near 
the  church  of  St.  Mary  Gacabarina. 

F.  39.  The  Curia  Hostilia^  mentioned  by  Livy,  where  is  now  the  church  of  St. 
John  and  Paul. 

P.  41.  A house  (vulgo,  Palati)  opposite  the  church  of  St.  Mary  Egyptiaca.  Fine 
remains. 

P.  43.  The  Theatre  of  Mdrcellus.  Built  by  Augustus.  Suet.  Plin. 

P.  45.  The  Theatrum  Cast  reuse ; made  of  brick,  not  Statilius  Taurus’s. 

P.  47.  The  Meta  Sudans,  mentioned  by  Sextus  Rufus.  Titus  is  said  to  have  built 
it,  but  Seneca  (Ep.  56)  speaks  of  it  long  before  Titus.  It  was  the  fountain  for  refresh- 
ing the  thirst  of  those  who  frequented  the  Games.  It  had  the  form  of  a meta  of  the 
Circus,  from  the  extremity  of  w'hich  jutted  water.  The  present  is  only  remains. 

P.  49.  The  Colisceuniy  built  by  Vespasian:  in  more  than  twenty  plates.  It  stands 
upon  the  spot  where  was  the  lake  of  the  Golden  House  of  Nero.  It  was  once  adorned 
with  statues,  which  represented  all  the  provinces  of  the  Empire,  in  the  midst  of  which 
w’as  that  of  Rome,  holding  a golden  apple.  The  name  was  derived  from  the  colossal 
statue  of  Nero  adjacent,  and  the  same  term  was  also  applied  to  another  amphitheatre 
of  Severus.  Victor  says,  that  it  would  contain  87,000  spectators.  It  far  exceeds  every 
Amphitheatre  known. 

P.  53,  The  iMons  Testaceus,  made  of  fragments  of  pottery.  Pliny  says,  that  the 
potters  had  a place  where  they  threw  their  rubbish,  and  this  opinion,  though  contro- 
verted, is  the  most  general.  There  are  many  cellars,  &c.  in  it. 

F.  55*  Remains  of  the  City  Walls.  [The  Fbr»w  Boariiim,  so  called,  says  Tacitus, 
because  it  had  a brazen  statue  of  an  ox  in  the  middle,  is  now  the  church  of  St.  George 
in  the  Velabra.  The  Forum  Piscarimn,  confounded  (though  distinguished  by  Varro) 
with  the  Forum  Cupedinis  is  the  site  of  the  churches  of  St.  Elias  and  John  Baptist. 
The  Forum  Romanum,  or  the  Forum,  so  celebrated,  is  now  the  Campo  P accino,  a 
paltry-looking  spot,  though  still  possessing  a few  grand  remains,  but  notin  the  smallest 
degree  characteristic  of  its  ancient  splendor.  The  Forum  Sallustii,  is  now  the  site  of 
the  church  of  S.  Susanna.  The  Forum  Siiarium  was  by  the  church  of  St.  Nicholas 
des  Porcelettes.  The  Portions  of  Antoninus  Pius  stood  where  is  now  the  house  of 
Orphans.  Eleven  fine  fluted  marble  columns  remain.  Eight  columns  also  remain  of 
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ihe  Porticus  Concordice  n\^f^ev  the  Capitol.  The  Porticus  of  Faustina  has  still  ten 
columns  and  an  inscription  on  the  architrave  ; upon  the  site  of  the  Porticus,  stands  the 
church  of  St.  Lawrence  in  Miranda.  The  Tl/ercunV,  between  the  Flami- 

nian  Circus  and  the  Tiber,  is  half  destroyed,  and  serves  for  the  fish-market.  The 
Porticus  Octavios  shows  some  remains  between  the  churches  of  St.  Nicholas  and 
Mary.  In  the  nave  of  the  last  church  are  many  fine  columns  of  the  Porticus  Octavice 
The  Porticus  Octavii  has  some  remains  of  columns  with  Corinthian  capitals.  The 
JEdes  Portumni  has  been  placed  in  the  round  church  of  St.  Stephen,  but  it  is  too  far 
from  the  Emilian  bridge.  The  JEdes  Vejovis  stood  vvhere  is  now  the  palace  of  the 
Senators.  The  Sessorian  Basilica  is  now  the  church  of  the  Holy  Cross.  The  Basi- 
lica of  Constantine  was  called  afterwards  the  Basilica  of  our  Saviour,  and  replaced 
by  that  of  St.  John  Lateran.  The  Atrium  of  Pompey  has  been  placed  in  the  Satrio, 
but  erroneously.  The  Campus  Martialis  is  the  place  before  the  church  of  St.  John, 
Lateran.  The  famous  Campus  Martius  comprehended  what  is  now  called  the  Place 
Borghese,  the  Pantheon,  the  places  di  Carlo-Far nesk,  di  Ponti,  di  Navone,  Nicosea, 
8^c.  with  the  long  street  di  Scrofa,  and  the  entrance  of  the  bridge  of  St.  Angelo.  The 
Campus  Martius  Minor  extended  from  the  bridge  of  Sixtus  to  that  of  St.  Angelo,  and 
is  now  covered  with  houses.  The  Campus  Agrippce  was  between  the  Capitol  and  the 
Roman  College.  The  Citta  Leonina  occupies  the  site  of  the  Campus  Vaticanus  : the 
f'^illa  Toretti  that  of  the  Campus  Viminalis.  In  the  garden  of  the  Farnese  palace  are 
remains  of  the  palace  of  the  Caesars.  Two  vaulted  subterraneous  rooms  called  the 
Baths  of  Livia,  are  shown.  One  room  is  adorned  with  arabesques  in  gold,  upon  a 
white  ground,  the  other  with  arabesques  and  bas-reliefs  painted  in  gold  upon  a ground 
of  azure,  and  in  azure  upon  a ground  of  gold.  Panvini  has  published  a very  incorrect 
plan  ; Bianchini  one  more  exact;  but  Guattani  (Journ.  Antiq.  1785)  one  very  valu- 
able. It  is  a double  plan  ; that  of  a ground-floor,  and  a souterrain  against  the  heats  of 
summer.  They  show  that  the  ancients  understood  the  agreeable  and  commodious  in 
the  distribution  of  apartments.  They  have  private  passages  and  water-closets.  The 
pretended  Tower  of  Maecenas  in  the  Esquiline  garden,  ridiculously  imagined  to  be 
that  from  whence  Nero  beheld  the  city  in  flames,  is  more  probably  the  ruin  of  a tem- 
ple, which  the  Conqueror  of  Zenobia  built  in  honour  of  the  Sun.  The  Gardens  of 
Agrippa  stood  between  the  Pantheon  and  church  of  St.  Andrew  ; of  Agrippina  be- 
tween St.  Peter’s  and  the  Tiber;  of  Domitia,  afterwards  of  Commodus,  near  the 
church  of  St.  John  Lateran  ; of  Elagabalus,  near  the  Porta-Major ; of  the  Lamians, 
so  valued  by  Caligula,  near  St.  Mary  Major ; of  Lucullus,  at  the  place  of  the  Filla 
Medici  and  the  Trinity  da  Mont ; of  Mecenas,  at  the  place  where  they  found  the 
monument  called  Trophies  of  Marius ; of  Nero,  where  those  of  his  mother  Agrippina  ; 
of  the  Pallantium,  near  the  Porta  Major  and  Holy  Cross  of  Jerusalem  ; of  the  Spes 
vetus,  near  the  Porta  Major.  The  wood  consecrated  by  Augustus  to  the  Manes,  ex- 
tended from  St.  Mary  du  People  to  the  Trinity  du  Mont ; the  Lucus  Fugutalis  was 
near  St.  Peter’s  ad  Vincula  ; the  grove  of  Juno  Lucina  was  the  spot  where  stands  St. 
Mary  Major  ; the  Lucus  Querquetulanus,  near  the  Holy  Cross  of  Jerusalem.  The 
baths  and  house  of  Agrippina,  were  upon  the  hill  facing  the  church  of  Vitalis.  Fnc.^ 
The  writings  of  the  Travellers  are  so  accessible,  and  the  excellent  work  of  La  Lande 
(the  best)  so  cheap,  that  it  is  not  deemed  necessary  in  a limited  book  like  this,  to  go 
to  a voluminous  extent  on  an  exhausted  subject.  The  following  are  very  large  and 
splendid  works,  by  no  means  familiar. 
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Grandesvues  pittoresques  des  principaux  sites  et  monumens  de  la  Grkce,  et  de  la 
Sidle,  et  des  sept  collines  de  Rome ; desindes  et  gravdes  d Veau  forte  au  tract  par 
M.  M.  Cassas  et  Bence,  accompagndes  d*une  explication  des  Monumens  par  M.  C.  P. 
Landon.''  Paris,  atl.  fol.  1813. 

PI.  i.  View  of  the  Capitoline  Mount  and  the  Campo  Vaccino,  designed  from  the 
Faroes^  Gardens  on  the  Palatine  Mount.  On  the  left,  are  the  ancient  walls  of  the 
Imperial  Palace;  the  ruins  of  the  Temple  of  Concord  above  the  palace;  the  Capitol 
modern.  In  the  middle,  the  columns  of  Jupiter  Tonans.  In  the  back-ground,  the 
arch  of  Septimius  ; the  columns  of  Jupiter  Stator. 

-PI.  ii.  A view  from  Mount  Caelius  and  Mount  Aventine  from  the  convent  of  St. 
Bonaventure  upon  the  Palatine  Mount.  First  on  the  left  is  the  Colisaeura ; then 
going  to  the  right,  the  Temple  of  Minerva  Medica ; the  ancient  walls  of  Rome;  an 
aqueduct;  reservoir  of  the  aqueducts  ; ruins  of  the  Nymphaea  of  Nero  ; the  Thermae 
of  Caracalla,  in  front  distance  ; below  them  the  aqueduct  of  the  palace  of  the  Empe- 
rors ; going  on  to  the  right,  the  ruins  of  the  palace  of  the  Emperors. 

PI.  iii.  View  from  the  Palatine  Mount,  designed  from  the  steps  of  the  church  of  the 
convent  of  St.  Gregory.  The  most  conspicuous  part  of  this  view  is  the  ruins  of  the  pa- 
lace and  aqueduct  of  the  Emperors,  the  arch  of  Constantine,  and  the  Colisaeum. 

PI,  iv.  View  of  the  Esquiline  Mount,  designed  from  the  first  tier  of  the  Colisseum. 
Here  we  have  the  tower  of  Nero ; vestiges  of  the  Thermae  of  Titus,  and  ruins  of  the 
Colisaeum. 

PI.  v.  View  of  the  Mons  Janiculus  ; modern  subjects. 

PI.  vi.  View  of  the  Quirinal  Mount  and  part  of  the  Viminal ; back  of  the  Temple 
of  Peace  and  Tower  of  Nero. 

Another  French  work  is  entitled  Palais,  Maisons,  et  autres  Edifices,  modernes 
dessindes  a Rome,  pubiies  a Paris  par  Charles  Parcier  et  P.  F.  la  Fontaine,"  1798, 
folio. 

Another  work  relates  to  the  Bas-reliefs,  and  is  thus  entitled,  “ Zoegn  Die  Antiken 
Bas-relief  von  Rome  in  den  Original  Kupferstechen  vor  Tomaso  Piroli  in  Rom  mil 
it  der  Erklarungen  von  Georg.  Zoega,’*  small  folio,  l8l2. 

Pi  ranesi,  the  Musea,  &c.  &c.  need  not  be  mentioned. 

The  following  remarks  of  Eustace  are  important. 

It  is  to  be  remembered,  that  all  the  above-mentioned  edifices  were  supported  by 
pillars,  and  that  these  pillars  were  all  of  granite  or  of  marble,  often  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful species.  When  we  take  this  latter  circumstance  into  consideration,  and  combine 
it  with  the  countless  multitude  of  these  columns,  and  add  to  these  again  the  colon- 
nades which  graced  the  Imperial  palaces,  and  the  courts  and  porticoes  of  private  houses, 
we  shall  be  enabled  to  form  some  idea  of  the  beauty  and  magnificence  which  must 
have  resulted  from  the  frequent  recurrence  and  ever-varying  combinations  of  such  pil- 
lared perspectives.  The  Statues  were  also  so  numerous,  that  Cassiodorus  says,  they 
formed  a population  equal  in  number  to  the  living  inhabitants,  iii.  203. 

Remains  of  the  Atra  of  the  Kings. — The  Cloaca  Maxima  and  some  massy  traces  of 
the  foundation  of  the  Capitol  laid  by  Tarquin,  still  to  be  seen  under  the  palace  of  the 
Senator.  Id.  2 17. 

Commonwealth  ALra.  The  roads ; aqueducts ; tombs  of  C.  Publicius  and  the 
Scipios  (lately  discovered),  a few  disfigured  temples,  such  in  particular  as  that  of  For^ 
tuna  Virilis.  Id.  217. 
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Last  Mra,  that  of  Constantine.  One  of  the  most  striking  peculiarities  of  buildinfrs 
of  this  sera,  are  the  construction  of  arches  over  pillars  instead  of  regular  entablatures 
introduced  a little  before  or  during  the  reign  of  Diocletian.  Id,  220,  * 

• wall ; the  stones  in  courses,  large  and  hewn,  engraved 

in  the  Afitic/a  Monumenti,  c^.  Fiorenze,  l8l0,  x./.  i.  ^ 

Rosetta  (Egypt),  Some  few  remains  in  the  neighbourhood.  Columns  are  fre- 
quently dug  up  at  Abu  Mandur  in  the  vicinity.  Browne,  32. 

Rubicon.  Ihere  were  anciently  two  passages,  one  by  the  Via  Emilia  over  a 
bridge,  ‘‘  ad  confluentes,"  the  other  about  one  mile  lower  down,  or  nearer  the  sea 
on  the  direct  road  from  Ravenna  to  Rimini.  This  latter  was  the  passage  where 
Caesar  stood  absorbed  in  thought  before  he  crossed  the  river.  Eustace,  i.  278. 

Runovich.  Vestiges  of  the  Municipium  Nevense.  Archceologia,  v.  175. 

Ruspina  (Africa).  Now  Sahaleel.  Some  remains.  Shaw,  108. 

Saba.  See  Meroe. 

Sacrofano  (Italy).  Here,  in  1761,  was  discovered  a souterrain  (a  summer  habi, 
tation.  See  Rome),  divided  into  many  rooms,  with  corridors.  The  vault  of  the 
largest  ^ these  rooms  was  painted  in  fresco,  representing  figures  and  animals  in  poor 
taste.  Ihe  frieze  below  was  adorned  with  bas-reliefs,  moulded  in  terra  cotta,  and 
fastened  with  leaden  nails.  These  bas-reliefs  are  well  done,  and  superior,  as  generally 
the  case  in  Roman  Antiquities,  to  the  paintings.  Cayl.  v.  200.  Enc. 

Saguntum  {now  Morviedro,  Spain).  The  famous  remains  of  a theatre  capable  of  con- 
taining 10,000  spectators.  In  1785  it  was  cleared  out,  and  four  Spanish  pieces  performed 
in  it.  It  demonstrated  the  singular  merit  of  the  ancients  in  acoustics.  The  persons  in  the 
suni?na  cavea,  or  upper  portico,  the  most  distant  part  from  the  scenes,  notwithsanding  the 
theatre  is  double  the  dimensions  of  ours,  heard  as  distinctly  as  those  in  the  first  rows  of 
the  orchestra.  An  account  of  this  theatre  is  given  by  Don  Emanuel  Marti,  and  copied 
by  Montfaucon.  (Enc).  It  is  in  the  usual  form  of  theatres,  but  Don  Marti’s  account 
is  pronounced  incorrect;  and  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  for 
1789,  is  a very  long  catalogue,  in  minute  detail,  of  inaccuracies.  A new  plate  is  also 
given.  (See  p.  23,  seq.)  The  ancient  Saguntum,  say  Peyron  and  Bougoanne,  was 
destroyed  by  Flannibal,  and  the  modern  Morviedro  is  full  of  its  remains.  The  walls  of 
the  houses,  the  cit}’’  gates,  and  doors  of  the  churches  and  inns,  are  covered  with  in- 
scriptions. The  most  curious  monument,  except  the  theatre,  is  the  castle.  It  con- 
tains heaps  of  ruins,  which  belonged  to  the  monuments  of  several  centuries,  and  are 
at  present  upwards  of  a quarter  of  a league  in  extent.  Most  of  the  towers  and  edi- 
fices, of  which  the  remains  only  are  now  seen,  appear  to  .have  been  constructed  by  the 
Moors,  with  Roman  materials.  All  the  works  of  the  latter,  except  a few  arcades  in 
good  preservation,  towards  the  south  of  the  castle,  have  totally  disappeared.  At  a 
small  distance  from  the  cistern,  towards  the  chief  gate  of  the  castle  leading  to  the 
theatre,  are  three  steps,  which  seem  to  have  been  the  entrance  of  some  temple,  the 
plan  of  which  still  remains  visible.  The  temple  was  supported  by  enormous  pillars, 
as  appears  from  some  of  the  bases  which  still  remain.  Upon  the  site  of  the  Trini- 
tarian Convents  stood  a temple  of  Diana.  A part  of  the  materials  was  used  in  build- 
ing the  church,  and  the  rest  were  sold  to  build  San  Miguel  de  los  Reyes,  near  Valencia. 
There  are  several  sepulchral  stones  in  the  exterior  walls  and  cloisters,  on  which  are 
inscriptions.  The  wall  adjoining  to  the  city  gate  is  covered  with  fragments  of  in- 
scriptions, and  there  are  others  elsewhere.  Three  pieces  of  a battering  ram  are  pre- 
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served  in  the  castle,  which  Bourgoanne  took  for  the  axle  of  some  huge  carriage.  In 
1745)  was  found  a tesselated  pavement,  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  a temple  of 
Bacchus. 

Saint  Chamas  (in  Provence).  An  ancient  Roman  bridge  entire,  called  by  the 
natives,  the  Pont  Surian.  It  is  built  in  full  centre  between  two  rpcks,  and  on  a level 
with  the  road,  which  goes  from  Arles  to  Aix.  It  has  only  one  arch  of  6 toises  diam. 
built  with  large  stones  3 feet  in  size,  and  is  11  toises  long.  The  arch  towards  the 
Aix  side  has  a frieze,  two  thirds  of  which  are  filled  by  ornaments,  and  the  rest  by  an 
inscription,  stating  that  it  was  built  by  the  testamentary  will  of  a Flamen  of  Rome  and 
Augustus.  Towards  the  pilasters  are  eagles,  and  the  interior  face  of  the  frieze  is  co- 
vered with  ornaments,  without  inscription.  It  is  merely  one  of  the  arches  used  by 
the  ancients  to  crown  bridges  and  other  public  works,  such  as  that  ot  saints.  This 
bridge  is  engraved.  Mem.  Acad.  Inscr.  vi.  374*  12 mo.  Enc. 

Saintes.  Here  is  one  of  the  ornamental  arches  of  bridges.  It  is  in  the  middle  of 
the  bridge  over  the  Charente,  and  is  a wall,  both  faces  of  which  represent  the  same 
thing.  The  wall  is  20  feet  thick,  45  broad,  and  about  6o  high.  Half  of  this  build- 
ing is  a massy  pile  of  large  stones  laid  upon  one  another  without  cement.  The  part 
built  upon  this  massy  work  has  two  gates,  shaped  like  semicircular  arches,  supported 
by  square  pillars,  which  ought  to  have  bases,  perhaps  concealed  by  raising  the  pave- 
ment. These  square  pillars  are  fluted  to  the  middle,  and  above  them  are  oxen’s 
heads.  Upon  the  arches  there  is  a large  entablature,  the  four  angles  of  which  rest  on 
four  small  columns,  fluted  and  cut  out  of  the  stone,  which  makes  the  wall.  The 
columns  project  two  thirds  of  their  diameter,  and  stand  upon  the  imposts  of  the 
arches.  In  the  frieze  of  the  grand  entablature  is  one  inscription,  and  in  another 
below,  between  two  cornices,  a second.  Hence  we  learn  that  it  was  built  by  C.  Jul. 
Rufus,  a Flamen  of  Augustus  and  Rome,  in  honor  of  Tiberius.  (Montf.  Suppl.  iv. 
b.  5.  c.  4.  where  it  is  engraved.)  There  are  also  an  amphitheatre  and  aqueducts. 

Sais.  Dr.  Clarke  (Essai/  upon  Alexander' s Tomb,  p.  33.  and  Travels,  v.  284 — 
289,)  thinks  that  he  has  discovered  this  ancient  town  in  the  modern  Se  I'Hajar,  on 
the  east  shore  of  the  Rosetta  branch  of  the  Nile,  to  the  south  of  Rahmanieh  near  a, 
place  where  the  canal  passing  across  the  Delta,  connects  the  waters  of  this  branch  with 
that  of  Dalmatia.  The  same  canal  existed  in  ancient  times.  Here  he  found  frag- 
ments of  ancient  pottery.  Beyond,  the  foundation  of  a vast  edifice,  forming  a quad- 
rangular inclosure,  the  area  of  which  was  a high  mound  of  earth,  supporting  the  ruins 
of  some  building;  the  whole  corresponding  very  accurately  with  the  account  of  Sais, 
given  by  Herodotus.  A village  and  mosque  are  built,  as  usual,  in  the  midst  of  the 
ruins.  In  the  walls,  pavement,  and  steps  of  the  latter,  are  stuck,  but  broken  and  de- 
faced, the  highly  sculptured  remains  of  the  temple  of  Minerva.  Some  of  these,  toge- 
ther with  some  curious  small  idols,  covered  with  hieroglyphics,  the  Doctor  has  de- 
posited in  the  Public  Library  of  Cambridge. 

Sakara.  a village  of  Egypt,  where  under  two  subterranean  caves  the  mummies 
are  found.  It  was,  perhaps,  the  ancient  Memphis.  (Enc.)  Denon  (i.  297)  men- 
tions 500  mummies  of  the  Ibis,  found  in  the  vaults  of  Sakara;  nothing  but  the 
earthern  pot,  common  to  all.  See  Pyramids. 

Sakiel  Egypt) . In  the  mountains  of  Emeralds  or  Zodara,  on  the  road 

to  the  Red  Sea.  Belzoni  (pi.  33)  has  engraved  a temple  on  a rock,  near  this  place. 
The  plan  is  exceedingly  simple.  The  front  (fig.  7)  consists  of  two  side  pilasters. 
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with  two  columns  in  the  middle  between  them.  Behind  the  middle  room  is  another 
(fig.  6).  In  Plate  S5)  li^  engraved  the  houses  of  the  ancient  Minors.  These  are  towers 

and  square  buildings,  and  courts,  in  close  assemblage,  in  streets,  all  in  a lump.  Sakiel 
Minor  is  a valley  surrounded  by  high  rocks.  On  each  side  of  the  rock,  at  some  little 
distance,  are  the  remains  of  a few  very  small  houses,  built  of  high  stones,  and  all, 
except  one  or  two,  without  mortar.  The  rocks  of  this  place  resemble  an  amphitheatre 
in  form,  not  more  than  250  yards  in  length.  The  upper  part  of  the  rocks  contains 
several  mines  of  the  ancients,  and  at  the  side  there  is  a small  chapel  cut  out  of  the  rock, 
30  feet  deep  and  less  than  20  wide.  See  pi.  33)  ^)  7*  Belzoni,  p.  296. 

Salamanca  (in  Spain).  Here  is  a bridge,  so  ancient  that  the  Spaniards  have 
ascribed  it  to  Hercules.  Trajan  repaired  it,  as  an  inscription  shows.  It  is  1500  feet 
long,  and  has  26  arches,  each  72  feet  wide,  the  piles  are  23  feet  thick,  and  200  high. 
Enc.  des  Antiq. 

Salamis.  The  city  was  w'ithin  Cynosura,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Bay  of  Co- 
rinth. At  Cynosura  are  a few  fragments  of  white  marble  and  stones.  They  are 
supposed  to  have  belonged  to  a trophy,  erected  for  the  victory  obtained  by  Themis- 
tocles.  The  site  of  the  temple  of  Cychreus  is  probably  the  church  of  St.  Nicholas. 
The  walls  of  Salamis  may  be  traced  to  about  four  miles  in  circumference.  There  are 
some  marbles  with  inscriptions.  In  l6’l6  there  was  the  ruin  of  a temple,  probably  that 
of  Ajax.  The  site  of  the  more  ancient  city  Salamis,  was  probably  in  another  part. 
There  are  fragments  and  inscriptions  in  the  Church  of  Ampelaki.  Chandler,  Greece, 
202,  203. 

Mr.  Dodwell’s  account  is  this  : At  Cynosoura,  part  of  the  ancient  walls  of  the 
city,  of  regular  construction,  are  still  existing.  At  Ampelachi  are  inscriptions.  Near 
the  sea,  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  are  ancient  traces  and  foundations  of  considerable  ex- 
tent. At  the  monastery  of  Phaineromini  are  stones  upon  the  site  of  some  ancient 
edifice,  perhaps  of  a temple.  In  addition  to  several  large  blocks  of  stone,  Mr.  Dod- 
well  observed  the  frustum  of  a Dorick  column  of  white  marble,  2 feet  4 inches  in 
diameter,  and  fluted  at  the  top,  while  the  rest  of  the  shaft  was  plain.  Mr.  Dodwell 
could  not  discover  the  base  ; and  therefore  could  only  suppose  that  it  was  fluted  like 
the  columns  of  the  temples  of  Eleusis,  Thorikos,  Rhamnos,  and  Delos.  On  the  summit 
of  the  hill  south  of  the  monastery,  are  traces  and  foundations  of  walls  and  towers  of 
considerable  strength  and  thickness,  consisting  of  a mixture  of  small  stones  and  large 
unhewn  blocks,  apparently  of  high  antiquity.  Probably  these  are  remains  of  the  for- 
tress Boudoros  or  Boudorion.  There  are  two  other  ancient  forts  in  the  island,  which 
are  constructed  upon  the  system  of  the  acute  and  the  obtuse  angled  stones  in  regular 
layers.  One  of  these  castles  is  distinguished  by  a round  tower  30  feet  diameter,  with 
a door  as  usual  wider  at  bottom  than  at  top.  Dodw.  i.  580* 

Salapia  (or  Salpia,  Italy).  The  ruins  consist  of  a squere  fortification,  earthern 
ramparts,  with  many  divisions  and  fosses,  looking  more  like  a camp  than  a town. 

Swinburne,  i.  173-  . , • 1 • 1 1 ^ 

Salona  (Dalmatia).  The  Ziwoxent  Amphyssa.  1 here  are  ruins  which  shew  that 

it  was  ten  miles  in  circumference.  ...  1 r • 

Salsette  (island  in  Bombay).  In  this  island  is  the  famous  temple  of  Canarm, 
very  much  resembling  that  of  Elephanta.  The  open  courts,  porticoes,  gigantick 
fio-ures  by  the  sides  of  doors;  walls  covered  with  figures  also  in  relief;  “ columns  m 
rmvs,  forming  ailes  in  vaulted  rooms  forty  paces  wide  and  a hundred  long,  and  a 
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rounded  form  at  the  end,  ” (the  nave  of  an  ancient  cathedral  among  us)  ; grottoes 
like  burial  chapels,  with  dagops  or  cupolas  in  them  by  way  of  niches  to  images,  all 
these  show  that  the  Egyptian  architecture  was  derived  from  India,  and  that  the 
origin  of  fashions  in  Gothic  structures  is  far  deeper  than  that  assigned  by  modern 
hypothesis.  The  barbarous  fantastick  shafts  of  columns  in  Roman  architecture,  cha- 
racterize the  age  of  Constantine  and  Theodosius;  but  “ in  the  first  work  at  this  tem- 
ple are  two  large  pilasters  twenty  palms  high,  a third  of  which  from  the  bottom  is 
square,  the  middle  part  octagon,  and  the  upper  round.”  (Gough's  Salsette,  29.)  At 
Elephanta  (the  chief  of  these  Indian  temples)  within  a large  cave,  extending  the  square 
of  four  pillars  which  form  its  angles,  is  a small  temple  or  chapel,  having  on  the 
ground  a large  altar,  oblong,  somewhat  raised  and  coarsely  cut,  [i.  e.  a cromlech,]  on 
the  top  of  which  is  a cone,  resembling  the  pivots  of  the  rocking  stones  in  Cornwall. 
(Id.  p.  85.)  Since  Mr.  Gough’s  publication,  the  excavations  at  Salsette,  especially 
those  at  Kanara,  have  been  well  described  by  Mr.  Salt  ( Bombay  Transact imisj ; and 
are  probably  the  most  perfect  specimen  in  India,  of  a genuine  Boodhist  temple, 
college,  and  monastery.  Its  colossal  statues,  numerous  schools,  cells,  and  chapels, 
(many  of  them  containing  the  dagop),  rising  in  range  above  range,  and  extending  to 
both  sides  of  the  ravine,  which  separates  the  hill ; the  flights  of  steps  to  connect  the 
stages,  the  reservoirs  for  water,  and  the  general  adaptation  of  its  parts  to  the  purposes 
of  a retired  body  of  collegiates  or  monasticks,  render  it  perfect  in  its  style.  The  in- 
scriptions are  numerous.  (Bombay  Transactions,  \\\.  The  Druids  are  said  to 

have  been  Boodhists,  and  certainly  had  collegiate  institutions,  nor  is  there  a doubt, 
but  that  many  of  their  customs  obtain  in  India. 

Samicon  (probably  near  Callonia,  Greece).  Ruins  on  a rocky  hill  above  a Der- 
bini  or  Custom-house.  The  walls  and  square  towers  are  well  preserved,  and  are 
composed  of  the  second  and  third  styles.  The  caves  of  the  Anigrades  and  Atlantiades 
are  to  be  seen.  Dodw.  ii.  345.  ' 

Samos.  According  to  Aul.  Gellius,  the  Samians  were  the  inventors  of  pottery; 
and  Pliny  says,  that  the  Samian  vases  were  especially  valued.  They  had  also  two 
kinds  of  white  earth,  used  in  medicine;  besides  the  stone  employed  in  polishing  gold. 
The  mountains  are  full  of  white  marble.  The  town  walls  are  also  built  of  large  pieces 
of  marble,  cut  for  the  most  part  in  lozengy  facets,  similar  to  diamonds.  (Enc.  des  Antiq.) 
M.  Choiseul  Goufiier  in  the  f^oy.  Pittoresqiie,  tom.  i.  pi.  52,  has  engraved  vestiges  of  the 
temple  of  Juno,  and  pi.  54,  fragments  of  a column  and  capitals.  The  temple  was  an 
oblong  square,  with  a cella,  four  columns  deep  in  thepronaos,  and  a single  row  around 
the  porticoes.  The  base  of  the  column  was  of  a very  bizar  design,  a sort  of  fluted  pro- 
jecting annulets,  and  the  capital  was  very  different  from  the  ordinary  Dorick  of  the 
Greeks  (p.  lOO).  In  fact  it  seems  to  have  been  composed  of  an  annulet  surmounted  by 
an  ovolo  moulding.  Mr.  Dallaway  has  engraved  a column  here.  Constantinople,  253. 

Samosate.  The  ancient  capital  of  Commagene,  now  Scempsat,  but  that  is  only 
ruins. 

Samothrace.  Some  vestiges  of  the  temple  of  Ceres  at  the  north  of  the  isle,  and 
marbles.  M.  Choiseul  Gouftier  says  that  this  isle  would  repay  excavation.  oyage 
Pittoresque,\\.  123. 

Samount  (Egypt).  Ruins  of  an  ancient  settlement  or  station,  consisting  of  several 
pieces  of  walls,  but  of  rough  stones  without  mortar,  and  a well  in  the  centre.  Belzoni, 
308.  See  his  plate  33,  n.  5. 
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Sanalifsis  (Argolis).  On  the  road  from  Agios  Georgios  to  Argos,  near  Mount 
Sanalipsis,at  50  min.  cross  a river,  and  the  foundations  of  a wall,  which  seems  to  have 
been  the  boundary  of  a territory.  At  55,  cross  another  wall  of  the  same  nature. 
Such  double  walls,  at  a short  distance  from  each  other,  are  very  common  in  Greece. 
The  walls  here  mentioned,  seem  to  be  continued  across  the  road  from  Nemeea  to 
IMycense,  where  they  arc  separated  by  a space  equal  to  about  8 minutes.  They  may 
have  formed  the  boundaries  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  city  of  Mycenae.  Gell's  Ar- 
golis, 76. 

Sane  (Greece).  Ruins  of  the  town  afterwards  called  Uranopolis.  Herissos  occu- 
pies the  site.  Voyage  Pittoresque,  tom.  ii.  pi.  J5. 

Saourdeh  (Egypt).  In  the  Grande  Description  (A.  vol.  iv.  pi.  68,  figs.  1 to  10.) 
are  plans  and  details  of  a hypogaeum  of  the  Doric  order,  situate  at  Saourdeh.  In  the 
same  plate  are  the  bas-reliefs.  They  represent  agricultural  work,  such  as  ploughing, 
reaping,  &c.  '^i’he  sheafs  are  of  a cylindrical  form,  and  they  are  carried  home  in  a 
curious  manner.  Each  man  bears  one  on  his  shoulder  by  a stick  thrust  through  it,  and 
with  the  other  hand  holds  a bellows  and  pipe.  In  fig.  15  are  asses  carrying  a huge  basket, 
shaped  like  a dice-box,  and  reaching  from  the  neck  to  the  haunches  of  the  beast. 

Sapyselaton.  See  Sasypelaton. 

Sardes  (now  Sart).  The  capital  of  Lydia.  There  is  the  ground  plot  of  a theatre, 
on  a brow  which  unites  with  the  hill  of  the  citadel,  and  was  called  Pr/ow.  Some  pieces 
of  the  vault  which  supported  seats,  and  completed  the  semicircle,  remain.  There  are 
relicks  of  massive  building.  Marble  piers  sustain  heavy  fragments  of  arches  of  brick. 
There  is  a portion  of  a large  edifice,  with  a heap  of  ponderous  materials  before  and 
behind  it.  The  walls  are  standing  of  two  large  and  lofty  long  rooms,  with  a space 
between  them,  as  in  a passage.  This  remain,  it  has  been  conjectured,  was  the  house 
of  Croesus,  once  appropriated  by  the  Sardeans  as  a place  of  retirement  to  superan- 
nuated citizens.  It  was  called  the  Garusia,  and  in  it,  as  some  Roman  authors  have 
remarked,  was  exemplified  the  extreme  durability  of  the  ancient  brick.  (Vitr.  1.  2.  c. 
8.  Plin.  35-  14.)  The  walls  in  this  ruin  have  double  arches  beneath,  and  consist 
chiefly  of  this  material,  with  layers  of  stone.  The  bricks  are  exceedingly  fine  and 
good,  of  different  sizes,  some  flat  and  broad.  A man  was  employed  to  procure  one 
entire,  but  the  cement  proved  so  very  hard  and  tenacious,  that  it  was  almost  impossi- 
ble. Both  Croesus  and  Mansolus,  neither  of  whom  could  be  suspected  of  parsimony, 
used  them  in  building  their  palaces.  It  was  a substance  insusceptible  of  decay,  and  it 
is  asserted,  that  if  the  walls  were  erected  true  to  their  perpendicular,  they  would 
without  violence  last  for  ever.  The  hill  on  which  the  citadel  stood,  appears  from  the 
])lain,  to  be  triangular. 

A double  wall,  besides  outworks  in  ruin,  remains  of  the  fortress.  In  the  walls  are 
two  or  three  fragments  with  inscriptions.  Between  the  hill  of  the  citadel  and  the 
mountain,  are  five  columns,  standing  one  without  the  capital,  and  one  with  the  capi- 
tal awry,  to  the  south.  The  architrave  was  of  two  stones.  A piece  remains  of  one 
column,  but  is  moved  southward.  The  other  part,  with  the  column  which  contri- 
buted to  its  support,  has  fallen  since  the  year  169.9.  The  capital  was  then  destroyed 
by  an  earthquake,  and  over  the  entrance  of  the  naosor  cell  was  a vast  stone,  which  occa- 
sioned wonder  by  what  art  or  power  it  could  be  raised.  This  fair  and  magnificent  portal, 
as  it  is  styled  by  the  relator  Chishull  (p.  16),  has  since  been  destroyed,  and  in  the  heap 
lies  that  most  huge  and  ponderous  marble.  Part  of  one  of  the  antse  is  seen,  about  four 
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feet  high.  The  soil  has  accumulated  around  the  ruin,  and  the  bases,  with  a moiety 
of  each  column,  are  concealed,  except  one,  which  was  cleared  by  Mr.  Wood.  The 
number  in  the  front,  when  entire,  was  eight,  the  order  Ionic.  The  shafts  are  fluted, 
and  the  capitals  designed  and  carved  with  exquisite  taste  and  skill.  No  ancient 
authors,  Herodotus  excepted,  mention  a temple. 

Before  Sardes,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  plain,  are  many  barrows  on  an  eminence. 
By  Gygsea,  five  miles  from  Sardes,  is  tbe  burial-place  of  the  Lydian  king.  The  barrows 
are  of  different  sizes;  the  smaller  made  perhaps  for  children  of  the  younger  branches  of 
the  royal  family.  Four  or  five  are  distinguislied  by  their  superior  magnitude,  and  are 
visible  as  hills,  at  a great  distance.  The  lake  probably  furnished  the  soil.  All  of 
them  are  covered  with  green  turf,  and  many  retain  their  conical  form,  without  any 
depression  of  the  top.  One  of  the  barrows  on  an  eminence  near  the  middle,  and 
towards  Sardes,  is  remarkably  conspicuous.  This  has  been  described  by  Herodotus 
(i.  92)  as  beyond  comparison  inferior  to  the  works  of  the  Egyptians  and  Babylonians. 
It  was  the  monument  of  Alyattes,  the  father  of  Croesus,  a vast  mound  of  earth, 
heaped  on  a basement  of  large  stones,  by  three  classes  of  people,  one  of  which  was 
composed  of  prostitutes.  Alyattes  died  after  a long  reign,  in  the  year  562,  before  the 
Christian  aera.  Above  a century  intervened  when  the  historian  relates,  that  in  his 
time  it  had  five  stones,  in  which  letters  were  engraved,  mentioning  what  each  class 
had  performed.  From  the  measurement  it  had  appeared  that  the  greater  portion  was 
made  by  the  girls.  Strabo  likewise  has  mentioned  it,  as  a huge  mount  raised  on  a 
lofty  basement  in  tbe  midst  of  the  city.  It  was  customary  among  the  Greeks  to 
place  in  barrows,  either  the  image  of  some"animal,  or  sielce,  commonly  round  pillars 
with  inscriptions.  The  famous  barrow  of  the  Athenians  on  the  plain  of  Marathon 
is  described  by  Pausanias,  and  is  an  instance  of  the  latter  usage.  The  barrow  of 
Alyattes  is  much  taller  and  handsomer  than  any  Chandler  had  seen  in  England,  or 
elsewhere.  The  mould  which  has  been  washed  down,  conceals  the  stone-work,  which 
it  seems  was  anciently  visible.  The  apparent  altitude  is  diminished,  and  the  bottom 
rendered  wider,  and  less  distinct  than  before.  Three  barrows  are  ranged  on  the  side 
close  by  each  other,  and  another  barrow  in  the  neighbourhood.  Chandl.  As.  Min. 
253,  26‘4. 

Sasipelaton.  Near  to  this  mountain,  the  ancient  Arachn^,  is  a Palceo  Castro, 
which  is  worthy  of  examination.  The  walls  appear  to  have  been  erected  in  a 
very  advanced  period  of  the  arts,  and  they  are  almost  perfect.  The  entrance  is  on 
the  side  most  distant  from  the  road.  The  fortress  is  nearly  square,  having  at  the 
north-east  angle  a quadrangular  tower,  at  each  of  the  others  one  circular.  There  is 
a fourth  circular  tower  in  the  centre  of  the  south-west  side,  which  defended  the  gate. 
There  is  here,  as  in  all  other  Greek  castles,  an  outer  and  an  inner  gate,  with  an  interval 
between  them.  The  passage  does  not  lead  directly  into  the  heart  of  the  fortress,  but 
runs  parallel  to  the  curtain  for  some  paces,  before  it  turns  into  the  fortress.  Quitting 
this  fortress,  descend  among  olives.  Here  are  some  vestiges  of  an  ancient  road,  and 
on  the  left  a cave.  Many  heaps  of  stones  and  traces  of  walls  are  observable.  On  the 
left  is  a village.  At  4 hours  25  minutes  the  road  crosses  a glen  with  a brook.  Near 
the  latter  are  the  ruins  of  a chapel,  on  the  right  of  which  there  seems  to  have  been  a 
temple.  Celts  ArgoUs,  \Q0. 

Sason  (now  Saseno,  Island  of  Epirus).  Remains  of  a Greek  foit,  which  has  evi- 
dently been  repaired  in  the  lower  ages.  Dodw.  i.  27. 
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Saulieu.  In  the  department  of  Cote  d’Or  in  France.  Here  was  anciently  a 
college  of  the  Druids.  A wood  in  which  they  performed  their  sacrifices,  and  the 
ruins  of  a temple,  dedicated  to  the  Sun,  are  yet  visible. 

ScAMANDRiA  (possibly  at  Halil  Elly).  Ruins  not  to  be  reconciled  to  any  account 
of  the  country  ancient  or  modern.  Ruins  also  of  columns,  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Co- 
rinthian ; bas-reliefs,  inscriptions,  &c.  Clarke,  iii.  111. 

ScATA.  A city  built  by  Adagenis  in  a place  fenced  about  with  lakes  and  standing 
waters.  It  was  the  ancient  seat  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Goths.  Not  far  from  it,  are 
or  were  some  remains  of  another  royal  castle  called  Adranis.  Ol.  Magn.  26. 

ScHAiPUR  (30  minutes  east  of  Hoshungahad,  or  the  Nerbridda,  India).  Ruins  of 
an  ancient  city ; among  them  have  been  discovered  several  figures  witfi  curled  wigs 
(the  distinctive  attribute  of  Boodh  and  his  attendants),  and  the  remains  of  a colossal 
statue  with  similar  decoration.  Bomb.  Trans,  iii.  36. 

SciLLiTANA  CoLONiA  (Africa,  now  Cassarun).  A triumphal  arch.  It  consists  of 
one  large  arch  witl)  an  attic  structure  above  it,  having  likewise  some  rude  Corinthian- 
like  ornaments  bestowed  upon  the  entablature,  though  the  pilasters  themselves  are 
entirely  Gofbick  (sic).  Also  Mausolea.  Shaw,  120,  121. 

ScYLLA.  The  rocks  of  it  are  crowned  with  a deserted  fortress.  The  rock  has  a 
three  forked  cliff,  in  which  are  found  the  three  rows  of  teeth  described  by  Homer. 
The  dangers  of  Scylla  are  not  a little  augmented  by  the  nature  of  its  precipitous  shore, 
which  shelving  perpendicularly  into  the  sea,  affords  but  one  landing  place,  for  the 
space  of  several  leagues.  Enc.  des  Antiq.  Hughes,  i.  135. 

Seboo,  Seboua  (Egypt).  The  Sebua  of  Norden,  and  Sibhor  of  Legh.  Here  are 
ruins  of  a temple.  The  sand  of  the  desert  has  almost  covered  the  portico  and  court 
in  front.  It  consists  of  two  pyramidal  moles  of  masonry,  facing  the  east,  with  a gate- 
way between.  The  moles  are  not  more  than  3 0 feet  above  the  sand.  Their  front  is  90 
feet  in  length.  The  gateway  is  6 feet  wide  and  20  feet  in  height.  A cornice  and 
torus  surround  the  moles,  and  upper  part  of  the  gateway.  Round  the  cornice  of  the 
moles  a weaving  line  is  sculptured  without  any  other  ornament.  The  gateway  is 
12  feet  thick,  and  opens  to  a court  almost  filled  with  sand,  in  front  of  the  portico, 
whose  roof  appears  to  be  formed  out  of  the  rock.  It  is  joined  to  the  moles  by  a co- 
lonnade of  three  square  pillars  on  each  side,  in  the  front  of  which  are  disfigured 
statues  in  alto-relievo,  half  buried  in  the  sand.  The  pillars  support  the  entablature, 
and  are  inclosed  by  a wall  from  the  two  extremities  of  the  moles.  The  entablature 
of  this  colonnade  is  of  single  stones  from  pillar  to  pillar  12  feet  long,  4 broad,  and 
3'  deep.  On  these  and  on  the  walls  are  hieroglyphic  and  symbolic  figures  repre- 
sentino-  some  deity  receiving  offerings,  the  usual  subject  of  all  the  sculpture  on  the 
walls  of  Egyptian  temples.  Two  rows  of  sphinxes  lead  to  the  temple,  1 hey  begin 
at  about  50  paces  from  the  front.  There  are  five  remaining  uncovered  with  mud, 
three  in  full  length,  one  on  the  ground,  and  the  heads  only  of  two  others.  The  dis- 
tance is  about  1 J feet  from  the  nose  to  the  extreme  part.  The  two  first  are  much  de- 
cayed or  were  never  finished.  The  third,  making  the  second  in  the  left  row,  is  highly 
finished,  but  its  head,  which  lies  near  it,  has  been  struck  off'.  The  head  in  the  oppo- 
site row’ is  equally  w'ell  finished.  The  fifth  makes  the  third  in  the  left  row.  Between 
the  two  front  sphinxes  are  gigantic  figures  in  alto-relievo  on  pilasters.  They  are 
about  14  feet  high,  and  form  the  entrance  to  the  avenue.  They  have  the  left  leg  ad- 
vancing, have  a ceinture,  breast-plate,  and  pyramidal  casque,  and  arc  four  feet  broad 
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across  the  shoulders.  Smaller  statues  now  thrown  down  stood  in  front  of  the  moles. 
One  of  them  is  half  buried  in  the  ground  to  the  waist,  the  other  shows  its  full  length, 
but  is  half  covered  with  sand.  All  these  are  of  the  same  hard  stone  as  the  moles. 
No  Greek  inscription  appears.  (Light,  88.)  Belzoni  describes  this  temple  thus: 

It  has  a propylaeon  at  a small  distance  from  the  Nile;  in  the  sides  of  whic  i en  ranee 
are  two  standing  figures  11  feet  high.  These  form  the  entrance  to  ati  avenue  o 
sphinxes  with  lions’  bodies  and  human  heads.  Ihis  leads  to  the  propylaeon,  w iic  i is 
much  decayed.  There  is  the  usual  entrance  or  gateway  into  the  pronaos,  at  eacli 
side  of  which  are  five  columns,  with  figures  on  the  front  of  each  not  unjike  those  in 
the  pronaos  of  Medinet  Abon.  Belzoni,  p.  74-  See,  too,  JValpole,  i.  417?  41  . 

Seedy  Donde  (Africa).  The  ancient  Misua.  The  sepulchre  of  ^onde  or 
David,  a pretended  saint,  is  thought  to  have  been  a Roman  pretorium,  from  three 
tesselated  riavements.  (Shaw.)  It  is  more  probably  a villa.  ™ , 

Segesta  (Sicily).  This  city,  according  to  Fame,  was  built  by  ^neas  and  was 
a rival  of  Selinus,  an  ally  of  Greece,  and  as  such  supported  by  Athens  in  the  expedi- 
tion of  Nioias.  The  Carthaginians  long  possessed  it,  but  it  was  afterwards  totally 
destroyed  by  Agathocles,  tyrant  of  Syracuse.  Denon  says,  “ It  appeared  to  me  the 
most  disadvantageouslv  situated  of  all  the  ancient  cities  he  had  yet  seen,  placed  on  an 
uneven  spot  of  ground,  destitute  of  water,  exposed  to  every  wind,  without  a river, 
without  a harbour,  fSee  Swinburne  hereafter,]  and  surrounded  by  steep  and  dreaiy 
rocks.”  The  temple,  which  is  singularly  perfect,  was,  he  thinks,  without  pre- 
cinct of  the  city.  (Thus  he,  Sicily,  p.  153-)  The  temple  engraved  by  Mr.  Wilkins 
(Masrna  Grecia,  53)  is  a magnificent  Dorick  structure,  six  columns  in  front,  and 
fourteen  on  the  flanks.  The  columns,  he  says,  are  unlike  every  other  Grecian  temp  e 
in  Sicily,  as  being  without  flutings ; but  Denon  (p.  156)  clearly  shows  that  the  temple 
never  was  finished,  and  that  the  capitals  being  less  than  the  shaft,  and  the  irregular 
form  of  the  latter,  shew  that  the  columns  were  intended  to  receive  flutes.  An  en- 
tablature of  10  feet  10  inches  in  height,  which  would  appear  heavy  on  any  o her  but 
a colossal  order,  here  produces  an  admirable  eflPect.  Though  the  mouldings  have  but 
little  relief,  they  throw  beautiful  shades,  from  the  happy  disposition  of  the  acute  angles 
formed  by  the  under  surface  of  the  mutules,  which  not  only  gives  ettect  to  the  arc  11- 
tecture,  but  prevents  the  return  of  the  water,  and  the  consequent  damage  to  the 
buildincT.  (Denon.)  Mr.  Wilkins  mentions  the  vestiges  of  a theatre.  Swinburne  (11. 
233.)  adds,  that  the  place  is  now  called  Barbara,  and  observes,  that  in  the  temple 
there  is  no  inner  wall  or  cella,  nor  any  vestige  of  a roof  (234)  ; tli^at  the  walls  of  the 
town  appear  in  many  places  ; that  the  emporium  was  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  near 
the  spot  where  Castelmare  now  stands,  and  that  the  cisterns  and  foundations  of 
houses  occur  along  the  declivity.  In  p.  236  he  gives  a view  of  the  temple,  as 
does  Stolberg  and  others.  [There  is  every  reason  to  think,  that  this  city  nevei  \ 

“segn^  Here  are  polygonal  Cyclopean  walls,  with  a very  CTrious  gateway 

of  the  same  construction  and  demi-hexagonal  aperture.  Antichi  MonumeitU,  Sgc. 

Firenze,  fol.  t xii.  w^here  an  jj;  Boui-voanne  thus  describe  the 

iSEGOBRTGA  (now  Se"0via,  m Spain),  reyron  ana  uoui^wai 

famous  aqueduct.  It  begins  on  a level  with  the  rivulet,  whici  it  receives,  anc  is  a 

first  supported  by  a single  line  of  arches  three  feet  high.  Its  runs,  y a ^n  e ascen  , 

to  the  summit  of  a hill,  upon  the  other  side  of  the  city,  and  appears  to  become  more 
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elevated  in  proportion  as  the  ground  over  wliich  it  extends  declines.  At  its  hishest 
part.  It  has  the  appearance  of  a bridge,  boldly  thrown  over  a prodigious  abyss.  It  has 
two  branches,  which  form  an  obtuse  angle  relatively  to  the  city.  It  is  at  these  angles 
that  it  becomes  really  awful.  Iwo  rows  of  arches  rise  majestically  one  above  the 
other  to  an  amazing  height.  Its  solidity,  which  has  braved  sixteen  centuries  seems 
inexplicable,  on  closely  observing  the  simplicity  of  its  construction.  It  is  comnosed 
of  square  stones  placed  one  above  another,  without  any  exterior  appearance  of  cement 
though  we  cannot  now  be  certain  whether  they  are  really  united  without  this  aid  bv 
being  cut  and  placed  with  peculiar  art ; or  whether  the  cement  has  been  destroyed 
by  time.  It  is  remarked  CArchceolog.  iv.  410)  as  a curious  circumstance,  that  there 
are  arches  in  this  aqueduct.  It  is  engraved  by  Montfaucon,  &c.  It  is  ascribed 

to  the  reign  of  Trajan,  and  Dillon  says  (p.  114)  that  the  marks  and  holes  of  the  letters 
which  contained  the  inscription  are  yet  visible. 

Segusia  (now  Susa  in  Piedmont).  The  arch  is  not  triumphal,  but  a gate  of  the 
town,  raised  in  honour  of  Augustus  by  Julius  Cottius,  son  of  King  Donnus.  Trunks 

o columns,  capitals,  &c.  are  found.  (MllUn^  Voyage  en  Savoie^  8^ c.  i.  107 II4.) 

Ihe  arcli  shows  the  distinction  of  the  Provincial  works  from  those  of  Rome  at  the 
same  period,  for  the  capitals  of  the  pilasters  are  in  a style  not  then  usual  at  Rome 
Enc.  des  Antiquites. 

Segyn  (Morlachia).  Near  here  stood  the  ancient  Roman  Mquum.  There  are  re- 
mains of  an  amphitheatre  and  aqueduct.  Archceol.  iii.  343,  seq. 

Seleucia  (now  Suadea,  near  Antioch).  A large  gate,  approaching  to  the  Dorick 
order,  yet  remains  entire.  Ihe  rock  near  it  has  been  excavated  into  various  apart- 
ments. A ])art  exists  of  the  thick  and  substantial  wall  which  defended  Seleucia  to- 
wards the  sea.  The  Port  is  formed  by  a mole  of  very  large  stones.  It  is  now  dry. 
A little  to  the  north  is  a remarkable  passage  cut  in  the  rock,  leading  by  a gentle  descent 
from  the  summit  of  the  mountain  towards  the  water.  It  is  above  boo  common  paces 
long,  from  30  to  50  feet  high,  and  about  20  broad.  In  the  middle  of  it  is  a covered 
way,  arched  through  the  rock,  but  both  the  ends  are  open.  A channel  for  water  runs 
along  the  side,  conveying  the  pure  element  down  from  the  mountain  to  Seleucia.  The 
whole  lock  above  is  full  of  artificial  cavities,  for  what  purpose  does  not  appear.  There 
is  a Greek  inscription  on  the  south  side  of  the  cavern,  comprising,  Browne  thinks,  five 
lines  ; but,  as  it  was  lofty,  he  could  only  discern  tetar.  He  also  found  catacombs, 
ornamented  with  pilasters,  cornices,  and  mouldings.  One  of  the  chambers  contained 
thirty  niches  for  the  dead,  another  fourteen.  Browne,  39 1,  392. 

Selimbria,  of  Herodotus,  is  now  Selivia.  Here  is  the  old  Roman  military  way. 
Small  tumuli  for  marking  distances  occur  with  great  regularity  in  pairs,  one  on  each 
side  of  the  road  on  the  approach  to  the  capital.  Upon  an  eminence,  before  the  enter- 
ing the  place,  are  two  large  tumuli.  Clarke,  viii.  128,  129,  207. 

Selin  us  (now  called  the  Peleri,  Sicily).  Here  are  the  remains  of  magnificent  tem- 
ples. The  great  temple  of  Jupiter  is  Dorick,  and,  like  the  generality  of  his  temples, 
hypaethral.  Its  form  was  octostyle-dipteral ; having  eight  columns  in  each  front,  and 
a double  row  surrounding  the  cella  ; the  number  of  columns  in  the  flanks  was  sixteen. 
The  columns  in  the  east  front  were  fluted,  and  it  appears  to  have  been  the  desio-n  of 
the  architect  that  they  should  have  been  so.  Some  however  are  quite  plain.  Others 
exhibit  proportions  for  the  flutings  more  or  less  advanced.  The  method  of  fluting 
the  columns  in  the  east  front  is  unlike  that  observed  by  Mr.  Wilkins  in  every  other 
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specimen  of  the  Dorick.  The  flutes  do  not  meet  and  form  an  angle,  but  are  sepa- 
rated by  a fillet,  after  the  method  adopted  in  the  columns  of  the  lonick,  when  the  cella 
was  a double  row  of  plain  columns.  There  are  other  temples.  (U^ilk.  Magn.  Grec. 
45,  46.)  These  noble  ruins  lie  in  several  stupendous  heaps,  with  many  columns  still 
erect,  and  at  a distance  resemble  a large  town  with  a crowd  of  steeples.  The  above 
great  temple  composes  one  of  the  most  gigantic  and  sublime  ruins  imaginable.  [Denon 
(Sicili/,  172)  says,  that  at  the  largest  temple  w’e  behold  the  work  of  giants.  Every  co- 
lumn is  a tower,  every  capital  a whole  rock.]  One  of  the  columns  of  the  pronaos, 
and  two  of  the  sides,  are  standing,  though  not  entire  ; the  capital  and  entablement  are 
totally  overturned.  The  columns  measure  9 3 inches  in  diameter  at  bottom,  and 

6 feet  3 inches  below  the  capital.  The  capitals  are  of  one  solid  block,  uncommonly 
bulky  in  the  semi-globular  part,  called  the  ovolo.  The  length  of  the  whole  edifice  was 
about  330  feet,  the  breadth  39.  The  second  temple  is  ruined  with  more  order.  It 
had  six  columns  in  the  fronts,  and  eleven  on  each  side,  in  all  thirty-four;  their  diame- 
ter is  five  feet.  They  were  all  fluted,  and  most  of  them  now  remain  standing  as  high 
as  the  second  course  of  stones.  The  pillars  of  the  third  temple  were  also  fluted,  and 
have  fallen  down  so  very  entire,  that  the  five  pieces  which  composed  them  lie  almost 
close  to  each  other,  in  the  order  they  were  placed  in  when  upright.  The  cella  does  not 
exceed  the  vestibule  in  extent.  All  these  temples  are  of  the  old  Dorick  order,  without 
a base,  and  of  a much  more  massive  proportion  than  the  Segestan  edifice.  The  two 
smaller  temples  are  more  delicate  in  their  parts  and  ornaments  than  the  principal  ruin. 
There  are  other  ruins  and  broken  columns  dispersed  over  the  site  of  the  town,  but  none 
equal  to  these.  Some  of  the  walls  of  the  mole  of  the  harbour  still  remain  above  the 
sands.  Selinus  was  a colony  of  the  Hyblaean  Megara,  which,  after  flourishing  four 
centuries,  was  destroyed  by  Hannibal,  A.  U.  C.  359.  Swinburne,  however,  thinks  that 
these  temples  were  levelled  to  the  ground  by  an  earthquake.  (Swinh.  ii.  242,  seq.) 

Denon’s  account  of  the  grand  ruins  is  as  follows  : “ On  passing  from  the  three  tem- 
ples, situated  on  this  side  to  the  opposite  port,  w’e  are  no  less  astonished  at  finding 
immense  walls,  and  in  the  same  style,  which  seem  to  serve  as  foundations  only.  The 
other  temples  are  not  less  colossal.  We  are  tempted  to  believe,  that  the  Selinuntians 
dwelt  only  in  temples,  or  that  they  were  a people  of  Priests,  wholly  consecrated  to  the 
worship  of  the  deities.  Ruins,  fragments,  and  columns,  are  visible  even  into  the  sea. 
On  this  side  there  is  a watch-tower,  where  we  discovered  the  general  plan  of  the  city 
in  the  form  of  a horsC'shoe,  the  extremities  of  which  were  terminated  by  two  bastions, 
advancing  even  to  the  sea-shore.  Three  temples  on  each  side  occupied  the  lateral 
parts,  and  were  doubtless  its  hallowed  quarters.  The  left  side  was  consecrated  to  the 
Temples  of  the  Gods,  the  right  possibly  to  public  edifices.  The  latter  had  a separate 
inclosure.  Between  these  was  the  harbour,  which  was  entirely  shut  in,  and  is  now 
choked  with  sand.  The  bottom  of  the  horse-shoe  appears  to  have  formed  the  quarter 
appropriated  to  the  public.  Nothing  is  more  discernible,  but  some  inconsiderable 
fragments  of  mattoni  [Roman  reticulated  work]  the  traces  of  a few  small  buildings, 
walls,  and  cisterns,  and  so  covered  with  sand  as  to  render  it  impracticable  to  distin- 
guish any  thing  beyond  the  general  form.  It  however  enables  us  to  judge  of  the  mag- 
nificence of  the  whole,  and  the  effect  which  it  must  have  produced. 

Of  the  smallest  temple,  which  is  in  the  middle,  the  first  layers  of  its  columns  are 
preserved  in  their  places.  They  were,  all  fluted,  resting  without  bases  in  a socle,  that 
formed  the  third  row  of  the  stylobate,  on  which  the  whole  edifice  was  raised.  This 
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appears  to  have  been  the  most  complete  and  the  highest  finished,  but  is  more  demo 
lished  in  the  inside  than  the  others.  This  is  the  less  distinguishable,  as  the  smaller 
fragments  have  been  more  easily  carried  oflp.  But  so  simple  and  uniform  were  the 
works  of  the  Greeks,  that  the  knowledge  of  one  only  of  their  buildino-s  nearly  suffices 
to  make  us  acquainted  with  them  all.  The  variety  of  the  parts  caused  the  difference 
of  effects  in  their  elevation,  such  as  the  filleting  of  their  columns,  the  dimensions  of 
their  capitals,  more  or  less  fluted,  and  the  diameter  of  the  entablatures. 

We  next  proceed  to  the  second  temple.  One  of  the  angles  of  the  internal  wall 
of  this  latter  is  still  standing,  and  these  angles  were  decorated  with  pilasters  and  sur- 
mounted with  capitals.  This  temple  was  more  considerable  in  its  parts  and  longer  in 
its  form.  ° 

It  is  necessary  to  observe,  that  this,  which  stood  by  the  side  of  the  other,  was  parallel 
with  it,  since  all  the  ancient  temples  were  built  from  east  to  west.  Having  gratified 
our  curiosity  respecting  these  two,  we  visited  the  ruins  of  the  largest,  which  appeared 
so  awful,  and  even  terrible  on  a first  view.  It  had  several  peculiarities,  as  dimension 
of  greater  length  occupied  in  the  first  place  by  a peristyle  of  three  columns  in  depth.  Of 
the  third  or  interior  row  of  these  columns,  one  is  still  standing  entire.  Behind  this 
column  a pilaster  terminated  an  advanced  structure,  that  joined  the  wall  in  which  was 
the  great  gate.  The  interior  was  decorated  with  a small  order,  some  fragments  of 
which  we  found  likewise  in  columns,  entablatures,  and  Dorick  pillars.  In  the  angles 
of  the  wall  to  the  westward  were  large  pilasters  in  the  proportions  of  the  external 
order.  The  columns  of  the  first  row  of  the  eastern  part  were  fluted,  and  the  others  of 
the  same  peristyle  plain.  In  the  circumference  we  observed  that  one  was  almost  con- 
stantly fluted  and  the  other  plain,  which  Denon  imagined  was  intended  by  way  of 
ornament,  but  rather  proves  that  the  intention  was  to  flute  them  all,  and  that  time  and 
circumstances  had  rendered  them  imperfect. 

Some  of  the  masses  (building  materials)  are  pierced  entirely,  though  others  have 
only  square  holes,  into  which  the  cramps  entered  that  held  the  block  the  faster  accord- 
ing to  its  strength.  Others  received  iron  chains  into  grooves  of  a cylindrical  form,  by 
which  they  were  lifted  up,  as  if  by  two  handles. 

“We  went  (continues  Denon)  to  the  other  part  of  the  city.  It  lay  upon  another 
eminence  to  the  westward.  There  are  three  temples  likewise  in  this  quarter,  the 
plans  of  which  are  not  less  distinguishable,  except  that  nearest  the  sea,  which  from  its 
being  very  considerably  smaller  has  been  more  easily  plundered  of  its  ruins.  This 
small  one  differs  from  the  others  by  a more  extended  capital,  and  by  three  smaller  in- 
dented fillets,  which  intersect  the  fluting.  In  the  middle  one,  the  columns  were  all 
of  a single  stone.  The  nave  of  the  third  was  extremely  narrow,  and  the  peristyle 
much  wider.  At  the  entrance  there  is  a square  cavity,  the  use  of  which  it  is  difficult 
to  conjecture,  but  it  may  have  been  only  an  excavation  in  tlie  area  of  a later  date  to 
sound  the  depth  of  the  foundation.” 

“ We  discovered  almost  all  the  plans  of  the  quarters  of  the  three  temples,  which 
doubtless  was  the  principal  quarter  of  the  city,  as  that  of  the  Senate  might  have  been, 
or  that  of  the  soldiers  or  the  priests.  We  distinguished  two  flights  of  steps,  which 
mounted  from  the  harbour  to  the  temples,  with  the  beautiful  stone  "/am,  which  served 
for  a basis  to  them,  and  must  have  added  greatly  to  their  effect;  for  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served, that  these  masses,  apparently  rustic,  are  in  architecture,  what  the  contrasted 
fresco  is  in  painting,  which  produces  the  happiest  effect,  when  at  its  proper  point.  It 
must  be  allowed,  that  the  ancients  greatly  surpassed  us  in  the  management  of  this 
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effect  in  architecture,  for  their  monuments  were  always  placed  so  as  to  present  them- 
selves only  in  the  most  striking  points  of  view,  on  eminences,  on  walls,  or  on  large 
bastions,  as  in  the  present  case.  The  fortified  portion  of  the  city,  which  overlooked 
part  of  the  sea,  exists  no  longer.” 

“ We  traced  columns  even  into  the  sea,  and  in  the  upper  part  of  the  streets  found 
small  caverns  without  roofs,  but  formed  of  large  stones,  resting  horizontallv  on  pillars, 
and  on  the  surface  little  columns  of  an  interior  decoration  ; and  to  the  westward, 
walls  almost  entire.”  Denon,  179 — 187. 

Selinus  (Cilicia).  Ruins  of  an  immense  edifice,  which  might  have  been  the  Gym- 
nasium ; site  of  a stadium  ; remains  of  a theatre,  and  gate,  like  a triumphal  arch,  lead- 
ing tp  an  amphitheatre.  Voyage  PittoresquCy  tom.  ii.  p.  34.  The  Amphitheatre  is 
engraved,  pi.  3. 

Sena  Julia  (now  Sienna,  Italy).  Remains  of  the  old  wall  near  the  church  of 
Saint  Antonio  ; also  several  towers,  grottoes,  cells,  subterranean  aqueducts,  and  whole 
streets  excavated  under  the  mountain.  The  Roman  gate  is  much  admired.  Near  the 
church  of  St.  Lorenzo  is  a well,  at  the  bottom  of  which  is  a kind  of  fountain,  sup- 
ported by  columns,  remarkably  ancient.  Clarke,  i.  319 — 322. 

Sens  (France).  Inscriptions,  &c.  Millin,  Midi  de  la  France,  i.  128. 

Serapeum.  Supposed  to  be  the  spot  near  the  Pyramids,  where  the  Sphinx  now 
lies.  Clarke,  v.  178. 

Sessa  (Italy),  was  surnamed  Aurunca,  to  distinguish  it  from  Suessa  Pometia  near 
the  Pomptine  Marshes.  Roman  altars,  and  monumental  stones  are  built  up  in  the 
walls  of  several  houses.  Swinh.  ii.  496. 

Sesti.  See  Erelune. 

Sestos  (Dardanelles).  On  the  presumed  site  are  three  tumuli.  At  Akbash  are 
said  to  be  ruins,  and  about  three  miles  from  thence  remains  of  a mole,  uncertain  of 
what  age.  Clarke,  iii.  86. 

Shapar.  Vestiges  of  Greek  and  Roman  workmanship  (Oaseley  s Trav.  i.  359). 
Sculptured  rock  engraved  pi.  xviii.  Colossal  figure  of  Shapar,  pi.  xix. 

Shershell  (Algiers).  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  ancient  lol,  and  surnamed  Caesarea, 
in  compliment  to  Augustus.  There  are  fine  pillars,  capitals,  large  cisterns,  and  Mo-  - 
saic  pavements,  as  well  as  a cothon  or  large  artificial  harbour;  fragments  of  an  aque- 
duct. Shaiv,  18. 

Sicambria.  At  Alt-Offen,  in  Hungary,  was  a Roman  station,  named  Sicambria. 
Many  inscriptions  are  fixed  into  the  wall  of  a house;  and  in  the  same  place  are  the 
remains  of  a Sudatory,  about  twelve  yards  long  and  ten  broad,  the  floor  supported  by 
numerous  small  pillars.  There  are  also  columns,  supposed  to  be  remains  of  an  aque- 
duct. Townson,  85. 

SiciA  (or  Sicia  Veneria,  now  Keff,  Africa).  Inscriptions,  Shaw,  95. 

SiCYON  (Basilica,  Greece).  The  ruins  still  retain  some  vestiges  of  ancient  magnifi- 
cence ; among  these  a fine  theatre,  which  is  situated  at  the  north-east  foot  of  the  Acro- 
polis, has  the  Koilon  or  seats  in  a very  perfect  state.  Anear  are  some  large  masses  of 
Roman  brick  walls,  and  in  the  same  vicinity  are  the  remains  of  the  Gymnasium,  sup- 
ported by  strong  walls  of  polygonal  construction.  Several  dilapidated  churches,  com- 
posed of  ancient  fragments,  probably  occupy  the  site  of  temples.  Numerous  fragments 
of  the  Dorick  order  are  observable  amongst  them,  particularly  triglyphs  and  metopes 
of  curious  forms,  but  generally  of  small  proportions.  Here  are  also  some  inscriptions 
(Dodw.  ii.  295).  Chandler  (Gi'eece,  278)  mentions  from  Pococke  a ruin  on  a high 
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hill,  about  six  miles  near  to  Patrae,  and  supposes  it  Agira  ; and  at  Vostitza  [the  ancient 
Agion,  Dodwell,  ii.  305*]  the  ruin  of  a small  ancient  building  at  the  west  end  of  the 
town,  and  in  front  of  an  old  church  a fine  relief  of  a lion  siezing  a horse.  What 
Chandler  says  of  a thick  wall  on  the  sea-shore,  as  perhaps  Helcie,  is  confuted  by  Mr. 
podwell  (ii.  304),  because  he  says  the  coast  being  subject  to  earthquakes,  it  has  been 
ingulphed  in  the  sea. 

SiDON.  Remains  of  an  ancient  harbour  still  exist  to  the  south.  Light,  208. 

SiGEAN  Promontory  (Troad).  Tumuli  called  of  Achilles  and  Patroclus.iiC/aryte 
iii.  90.  See  the  next  article,  and  Troy.  ’ 

SiGEUM.  Now  Giaurkoi  which  occupies  the  site  of  the  Acropolis  or  citadel,  and 
a mean  church  towards  the  brow  of  Mount  Ida,  that  of  the  Athenoeum  or  temple  of 
Minerva,  of  which  the  scattered  marbles  by  it  are  remains.  The  famous  Sigean  in- 
scription lay  on  the  right  hand  of  the  entrance.  There  were  other  fragments  and 
inscriptions.  Sigeum  was  built  out  of  the  ruins  of  Troy,  and  this  temple  was  suffered 
to  remain.  Chandler  mentions  barrows  of  Achilles  and  Patroclus,  and  that  of  Antilo- 
chus,  son  of  Nestor,  which  last  had  a fragment  or  two  of  white  marble,  on  the  top,  as 
also  another  on  the  right  hand,  not  far  off,  which  Chandler  thinks  was  that  of  Pene- 
leus,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Boeotians,  who  was  slain  by  Eurypilus.  They  likewise 
saw  the  barrow  of  Ajax  Telamon,  and  at  a distance  from  it,  on  the  side  next  Lectes, 
that  of  .^syetes,  mentioned  by  Homer.  Thus  Chandler,  As.  Min.  42.  See  Troy. 

SiGNiA  (Italy).  See  Segni. 

SiLSiLis  (Selseleh,  Egypt).  In  the  Grande  Description  (a.  vol.  i.  pi.  47.)  is  a 
view  of  the  grottoes  here,  cut  at  the  entry  of  some  ancient  quarries.  They  resemble 
the  front  of  a temple  with  columns,  cornices,  &c.  Belzoni  (352)  calls  the  place  Sil- 
sili,  or  the  chain  of  mountains.  There  are,  he  says,  several  interesting  burial-places 
among  the  quarries  of  the  rocks,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  famous  sphinxes  and 
rams’  heads  which  are  to  be  seen  in  Carnak  have  been  taken  from  this  spot,  as  one  of 
the  same  kind  is  to  be  seen  carved  in  the  rock  and  partly  removed  from  the  rocks  to 
the  Nile,  and  another  like  it  is  nearly  cut  out  of  the  quarry.  Denon  seems  to  mistake 
the  spot,  for  he  says  (iii.  15.)  from  the  foundation  of  a temple,  and  a few  courses  of  the 
basement  of  a portico,  the  w'hole  covered  with  hieroglyphics,  Silsilis  may  be  at  a place 
called  Corn-el-Achmart,  in  the  course  of  a canal,  between  Bassalier  and  El  Moccat. 

SiNUEssA  (Italy).  There  are  some  vestiges,  and  the  name  is  still  preserved.  Near 
Monte  Dracone  are  some  ruins  of  edifices  which  extend  even  to  the  sea  shore,  where, 
without  doubt,  were  the  large  walls  of  the  port.  Enc.  des  Antiquith. 

SiRMiONE  (Promontory  in  Italy).  On  the  further  summit  of  a hill  stand  the  walls 
of  an  old  building,  said  to  be  a Roman  bath,  and  near  it  a vault,  called  the  grotto  of 
Catullus.  Eustace,  i.  202. 

SiTiPHA  CoLONiA  (now  Setcof  Africa).  Inscriptions.  Shaw,  53. 

Slongeah  (between  Testonie  and  Bazelbab,  on  the  banks  of  the  Mejordah,  Africa). 
Inscriptions.  Shaw,  99. 

Smyrna.  There  are  remains  of  the  old  wall  of  a solid  massive  construction,  the 
work  of  Antigonus,  and  finished  by  Lysimachus.  At  the  western  gate-way,  at  which 
you  enter  from  the  town,  was  once  a fountain,  now  dry.  By  this,  is  or  was,  a mar- 
ble colossal  head,  the  face  much  injured,  of  Apollo,  or,  as  some  have  supposed,  of 
Smyrna,  the  Amazon,  from  whom  the  place  was  named.  The  ground-plot  of  the 
stadium  is  stripped  of  its  marble  seats  and  decorations.  One  side,  on  the  slope  of 
the  mountain,  was  raised  on  a vaulted  substruction,  which  remains.  It  appears 
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like  a long  dale,  semicircular,  or  rounded  at  the  top.  There  are  vestiges  of  a 
theatre.  A small  remnant  of  the  city  wall,  on  the  hill  above  the  stadium,  consists  of 
hard  cement  of  rubble,  but  has  been  faced  with  better  materials.  In  the  Frank-street 
are  remains  of  a thick  and  massive  wall,  which  has  a large  V cut  in  each  stone; 
and  in  1(j75  the  foundations  of  a great  and  solid  fabrick,  probably  the  gymnasium, 
were  visible  in  that  part.  Beyond  the  deep  valley,  in  which  the  river  Meles  winds 
beyond  the  castle,  are  several  portions  of  the  wall  of  the  Pomaerium.  The  facings 
are  gone,  and  masses  only  of  hard  cement  and  rubble  are  left.  An  inscription  and 
sarcophagus  remain  of  the  ancient  sepulchres,  chiefly  in  the  Pomaerium.  Shafts  of 
columns  belonged  to  the  portico  or  temple.  Pedestals  of  statues,  inscriptions,  &c. 
are  daily  discovered.  At  Bonaire,  near  Smyrna,  fragments  of  a marble  edifice  have 
been  found.  There  are  also  arches  and  foundations  of  buildings,  and  aqueducts. 
Pococke  describes  several  very  ancient  sepulchres  on  the  side  of  the  hill,'  which 
Chandler  supposes  are  remains  of  old  Smyrna.  The  plainest  sort  consists,  as  he 
relates,  of  a raised  ground,  in  a circular  form,  of  stones  hewn  out  or  laid  in  a rough 
manner.  In  these  are  generally  two  graves,  sunk  in  the  earth,  made  of  hewn  stone, 
and  covered  over  with  a large  stone.  The  others  are  circular  mounts,  from  20  to 
6o  feet  in  diameter,  walled  round  as  high  as  their  tops,  with  large  rusticated  stones, 
and  have  within  a subterranean  room,  which  in  some  is  divided  into  two  apartments. 
The  walls  are  all  of  good  workmanship,  constructed  with  a kind  of  brown  bastard 
granite,  the  produce  of  the  country,  wrought  very  smooth.  The  joints  are  as  fine 
as  polished  marble.  Some  of  the  English  had  opened  one  of  the  former  sort,  and 
found  an  urn  in  it.  There  are  two  aqueducts  over  the  river  Meles,  and  a paved 
causeway,  which  led  over  the  hills,  from  Smyrna  towards  Ephesus  and  Colo- 
phon. At  the  mountain  Corax  are  vestiges  of  an  ancient  bridge,  of  which  the 
piers  were  rebuilt  or  repaired  before  its  final  ruin,  and  in  one  of  them  is  a maimed 
Corinthian  capital.  There  were  other  fragments  of  architecture  in  the  Turkish  bury- 
ing ground,  probably  belonging  to  the  temple  of  Apollo,  once  seated  on  the  western 
bank  of  the  stream,  by  the  hot  baths.  The  old  remains  of  the  building  are  of  brick, 
the  masonry  good,  but  rubbish  has  risen  to  the  imposts  of  the  arches,  which  are 
closed.  These  baths  are  mentioned  by  Strabo  (645)  and  Philostratus  (664).  There 
are  remains  of  the  navigable  canal  to  join  the  bays  of  Smyrna  and  Ephesus,  attempted 
by  Alexander,  but  relinquished  when  he  came  to  the  solid  rock.  (Chandler,  As. 
Min.  69 — 84.)  The  sepulchral  inscriptions  here  are  given  in  Montfaucon,  Suppl. 
v.  b.  i.  c.  7. 

SoLENTUM  (Sicily),  situated  between  Panormus  and  Termini,  was  a very  ancient 
city,  frequented  by  the  Phenicians.  Not  a trace  remains,  though  there  is  still  a tower 
called  Castello  di  Solento.  In  the  plain,  Denon  found  a great  number  of  Sepulchres, 
cut  out  of  the  tufa,  and  ranged  on  a level  with  the  ground,  in  a parallel  direction,  four 
inches  from  each  other.  They  are  now  all  open,  but  nothing  has  been  found  in  them, 
except  human  bones  and  some  clumsy  lamps.  Not  far  from  this,  and  in  an  inclosure 
near  La  Bargaria,  he  was  shown  two  large  sepulchres  just  discovered,  and  he  had 
the  satisfaction  of  viewing  them  entire.  The  excavation  was  hewn  out  of  the  tufa, 
into  which  he  descended  by  several  steps,  cut  likewise  out  of  the  solid  rock,  and  lead- 
ing to  a little  door,  on  each  side  of  which  are  twm  open  tombs  that  formerly  contained 
two  bodies.  At  the  bottom  is  a niche  with  lamps  and  some  vases.  In  the  whole 
work  not  a single  stone  was  inserted,  except  they  were  closed  in  the  staircase  and 
concealed  the  monument.  The  rest  is  formed  entirely  out  of  the  solid  rock.  The 
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temples  of  Solentum  were  situated  upon  a hill,  which  was  ascended  by  a narrow  paved 
road  like  the  Appian  way,  and  the  only  thing  of  the  kind  in  Sicily.  The  temples 
were  two  ; small  with  capitals,  fluted  columns,  and  entablature  all  Doric.  The 
cornice  was  ornamented  with  lions’  heads,  as  at  Pompeii,  and  amidst  all  this,  some 
lonick  capitals,  fragments  of  pediments,  and  pilasters  with  flutings,  so  delicate  as  to 
resemble  threads.  No  plan  could  be  taken  of  either  of  these  temples.  The  inside 
of  the  smallest  was  the  rock  itself;  and  the  mouldings  of  the  pannels,  a part  of  the 
interior  ornaments',  as  also  the  outside  steps,  are  still  to  be  seen  cut  out  of  the  rock. 
Around  these  ruins  Denon  discovered  the  broken  remains  of  walls  and  caverns,  which 
appertained  no  doubt  to  the  purificatories,  or  to  the  apartments  of  the  priests.  Denon, 
140  seq. 

SosPELLO  (In  the  Alps).  An  ancient  Roman  castle,  according  to  Miss  Starke’s 
description,  i.  3. 

Spailla.  See  Sufetula. 

Spalatro  (in  enetian  Dalmatia) . Here  are  tlie  splendid  remains  of  a palace, 
built  by  the  emperor  Dioclesian,  illustrated  by  Mr.  Adam  in  numerous  fine  plates, 
from  which  work  the  following  account  is  taken  : 

The  whole  building  w'as  of  a quadrangular  form,  (plan  in  pi.  5.)  and  divided  by 
two  large  streets,  leading  to  the  different  gates,  and  crossing  at  right  angles.  Both 
were  bounded  upon  each  side,  by  arcades  I3  feet  wide,  many  entire.  The  first  of 
these  streets  led  directly  to  the  peristyle  or  area,  or  court,  before  the  villa.  From  this 
peristyle  you  ascend  by  a flight  of  steps,  into  the  portions.  From  this  were  tw'o  doors 
to  two  winding  stairs,  which  led  to  the  ground  story,  in  order  that  the  slaves  might 
, have  access  thither  without  passing  any  of  the  apartments.  (7.)  From  the  porticus, 
you  enter  the  vestibule,  lighted  by  the  roof.  Next  to  the  vestibule  is  the  atrium. 
On  each  side  of  the  door  into  the  atrium  were  two  small  rooms,  one  of  which  may 
have  been  the  porter’s  lodge.  The  other  the  tablinum,  or  repository  of  the  records. 
(8.)  From  the  atrium  we  proceed  to  the  crypto  porticus.  Next  to  the  aloe  of  the 
atrium  are  two  passages,  which  by  the  Romans  were  called  andrones,  and  by  the 
Greeks  mesaulce,  from  their  situation  between  halls.  There  is  access  from  them  to 
several  great  rooms,  which  were  lighted  from  the  roof,  and  seem  to  have  been  con- 
trived in  order  to  prevent  the  noise  of  the  atrienses,  or  slaves  in  waiting  in  the  atrium, 
from  reaching  the  adjoining  apartments;  and  for  this  reason,  these  apartments  have 
not  their  entry  immediately  from  the  atrium.  (9.)  The  first  ground  room  is  the 
basilica,  for  dramatic  performances,  concerts,  &c.  Then  the  oeci,  or  eating  apart- 
ments, and  the  exedroe,  or  drawing-rooms,  intended  chiefly  for  conversation.  Cicero 
calls  them  cellw  ad  colloquendum.  They  were  placed  near  the  eating  rooms,  and 
are  lighted  from  the  north.  (lO.)  Then  follow  the  bath  and  the  apartments.  The 
emperor’s  bed-chamber  seems  to  have  been  particularly  contrived  for  excluding  light 
and  noise.  Pliny  mentions  an  invention  of  this  kind  in  a bed-chamber  at  his  villa  of 
Laurentinum.  There  are  three  rooms  on  the  side  of  thecubiculum  dormitorium.  The 
private  ccenatio,  or  supping-room  adjoins  this,  and  the  crypto-porticus.  (ll.)  There 
are  no  vestiges  of  a fire-place,  but  a modern  flue  is  formed  in  the  ancient  walls. 
(12.)  Temples  were  placed  in  the  two  areas  adjoining  to  the  palace.  (14.)  Towers 
were  not  uncommon  ornaments,  even  in  the  villas  of  private  persons,  and  they  con- 
tained in  them  sleeping  apartments.  (17-)  palace  comprised  9 English  acres 

and  a half,  and  in  the  disposition  of  the  windows,  and  open  parts,  attention  was  paid 
to  the  prevailing  winds,  in  this  climate.  [In  this  account  by  Mr.  Adam,  it  is  evident 
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that  the  apartments  are  wrongly  defined  and  misplaced,  as  may  be  seen  by  com- 
paring them  with  the  more  accurate  elucidations  in  the  Pompeiana.] 

Sparta  (now  Mistra),  built  from  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city,  stands  a mile  and 
a half  from  the  site.  There  are  very  few  remains.  Le  Roy  (Ruines  de  Greece)  says, 
that  the  theatre  was  built  nearly  upon  the  model  of  that  of  Bacchus,  at  Athens,  but 
the  seats  of  the  spectators  have  a peculiarity.  They  are  rounded  hollow  in  the  place 
destined  for  sitting  so  that  the  forepart  of  the  benches  is  a little  lower  than  the  bottom 
(pi.  xiii.  p.  33.)  The  Russians  have  raised  some  redoubts  in  this  theatre,  so  praised 
as  magnificent  by  Pausanias  and  Plutarch.  Archceol.  Libr.  i.  30. 

At  Sklavo-Chori,  or  Selabochori  as  Le  Roy  (33),  are  the  remains  of  the  Dromos 
or  circus,  mentioned  by  Livy.  It  is  engraved  in  Le  Roy,  pi.  14.  He  says,  (p.  33,) 
that  it  was  a kind  of  stadium,  where  the  young  Spartans  were  exercised  in  running. 

One  of  the  sides  looks  over  a great  number  of  pedestals  covered  with  inscriptions 
for  those  who  had  gained  the  prize.  The  modern  traveller  above  (Archceol.  Libr.  i. 
30.)  says,  that  its  compass,  its  form,  and  the  complete  trace  of  the  edifice,  still  remain. 
Under  the  ruins  which  encumbered  the  area,  and  which  have  been  gradually  cleared 
away  for  the  sake  of  the  materials,  several  rows  of  seats  may  be  discovered,  rising 
behind  each  other.  Following  their  elliptic  direction,  it  is  evident  that  the  stadium 
was  about  800  feet  in  circumference.  By  a little  digging  might  be  discovered  the 
ocysti,  or  covered  porticoes,  under  which  the  exercises  were  performed,  when  rain  or 
bad  weather  prevented  exhibition  in  the  open  air.  One  of  them  may  have  been  a 
taconicum  or  heated  room  connected  with  the  baths.  Probably  the  Spartans 
invented  these  baths,  at  present  the  only  ones  existing  in  the  east.  Strabo  ob- 
serves, that  the  stoves  were  always  built  of  pumice-stone,  which  was  fire-proof. 
At  present  they  appear  constructed  of  a sort  of  turf,  and  the  interior  of  the  edifice  is 
lined  with  marble.  Archceol.  Libr.  i.31. 

A mosque  is  either  Aphelion,  or  built  with  the  ruins  of  it.  Not  far  from  it  is 
a column,  or  at  least  its  relicks.  [Vitruvius  informs  us,  that  the  Spartans 

built  a famous  porticus,  with  the  ransom  of  the  Persian  prisoners  taken  at  Plateea.  In 
this  porticus,  the  first  instance  occurs  of  human  statues  for  supporting  the  arches, 
which  statues  represented  the  captives.  This  famous  portico  was  of  a square  form  ; 
and  in  the  last  century,  the  intercolumniations  with  their  entablements,  and  the 
arches  themselves,  were  well  supported.  Nowit  seems,  this  Persian  column  is  the  soli- 
tary relick.]  There  are  also  remains  of  the  temples  of  the  armed  Venus,  and  of  Her- 
cules, constructed  of  very  fine  marble,  from  Mount  Taygetus.  '1‘here  is  a cenotaph, 
on  which  an  eulogium  is  annually  pronounced  on  Leonidas,  and  his  brave  followers. 
On  the  banks  of  the  Eurotas  are  to  be  seen  the  marbles,  to  which  were  fixed,  by 
rings,  the  galley  which  ascended  to  Sparta,  at  certain  times  of  the  year;  towards  the 
north  there  are  also  some  mounds,  formed  by  ruins.  Id.  30. 

Spata  (Greece).  Blocks,  a dry  well,  Kalybia  of  Spata,  a wall,  and  ancient  sar- 
cophagus of  stone.  Dodw.  i.  529. 

Speridion  (20  minutes  from  Eremo  Castro,  Greece).  A ruined  church  built  with 
large  blocks  of  stone,  on  the  site  of  some  ancient  edifice,  where  Mr.  Dodwell  saw  a 
sepulchral  cippus,  elegantly  ornamented  with  sculptured  foliage.  Dodw.  i.  257* 

Spoleto  (Italy).  A temple  of  Clitumnus,  converted  into  a chapel  of  St.  Salva- 
dore.  The  front  towards  the  plain  has  a fine  appearance,  being  adorned  with  six 
Corinthian  pillars;  two  of  which  are  covered  with  a foliage  of  laurels,  two  are  twisted. 
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and  the  other  two  are  square  and  fluted.  This  edifice  is  oblony  and  on  tho 
the  following  words  cut  out  in  stone  : T.  Septimius  Plehim.  Keysler.  ^ 

tabia,  Stabile.  The  modern  Gragnano,  stands  upon  the  site  of  the  town  wR;  k 
was  destroyed  by  Sy  la  and  fron,  tl,e^i,„e’of  Plin/had  onlfc^f.X  r please 
houses.  1 he  milk  of  the  cows  here  was  of  such  medical  estimation,  (Gal.  1,  k Meth 
ined.  and  Symmach.\.\\.^p  that  to  commemorate  it,  a cow  appears^  u non  a 
curious  com  of  Geta,  published  by  Paten.  {Enc.)  Before  the  reign  of  Titus  dl  its 

ashes  of  earthquake,  and  in  the  catastrophe  of  79  the 

ashes  of  Vesuvius  buried  it,  and  so  it  remained  till  the  1 8th  century.  The  earthoLt! 

so  damaged  the  buildings,  that  none  can  be  preserved,  and  the  walls  are  daubed  father 

corni  K Colours  in  compartments,  and  some  birds  and  animals  in  the 

coinice,  iDut  in  a coarse  style,  as  indeed  are  all  the  paintings  of  Stabia.  “ In  a corner 

(says  Swinburne)  we  found  the  brass  hinges  and  lock  of  a trunk;  near  them  nart  of 
the  contents,  viz  ivory  flutes  in  pieces,  some  coins,  brass  rings,  scales,  steelyards  and 
a veryelegant  silver  statue  of  Bacchus,  about  two  inches  high,  re^resS^^^^ 
Clown  of  vine-leaves,  buskins,  and  the  cornucopia.  Swinb.  i.  83. 

Winckelman  thus  describes  a villa  here,  resembling  that  of  Herculaneum.  Like 
that,  there  was  m the  middle  of  the  garden,  a piece  of  water,  divided  into  four  equal  parts 
communicating  by  as  many  small  bridges,  each  of  one  arch.  Around  the  place  upon 
one  side  are  ten  compartments  of  the  parterre,  upon  the  other,  ten  boxes  or  cabinets 
for  conversation,  or  bathing,  sometimes  in  the  form  of  a hemicycle,  sometimes  square 
which  alternately  follow  each  other,  as  at  Herculaneum.  Both  one  and  the  other  the 
compartments  of  the  parterre,  as  well  as  the  boxes,  were  accompanied  with  a leafy 
arbour,  supported  in  front  by  columns  similar  to  that  of  Herculaneum.  (See  that 
Article,  the  garden,  &c.  being  similar.)  The  garden  was  surrounded  by  a canal  both 
within  and  without  the  inclosing  wall ; it  served,  according  to  appearance  for  the 

XTe'''£r  a cistern  in  the  atrium  or  ves- 

f ^"°mi  shattered  state  of  the  buildings,  &c.  all  excavations  at  Stabia  are  immedi- 
ately filled  up  again.  Swinburne. 

Steno  (Argolis)  At  the  bottom  of  Scalaton  Bey  are  the  ruins,  apparently  of  a 
temple,  and  termed  Jero  by  the  guides.  Gell,  8i,  82.  ^ ^ 

( Phocis,  Greece).  It  is  now  Palaeostiri.  The  monastery  of  St.  Luke  is 

^ilt  with  the  ancient  materials.  Several  inscriptions  are  fixed  in  the  walls  Chandl 
Greece^  248.  ‘ ‘ 

SjiTiDA  (village  in  the  district  of  Sahna,  Greece).  Ruins  in  the  way  to  Echinos 

Stobiez  ( Dalmatia,  \}[\&  Epetium).  Ruins  of  the  old  walls. 

Stratonicea.  It  is  now  the  village  of  Eski-Hissar.  The  site  is  strewn  with  mar- 
ble fragments.  Some  shafts  of  columns  are  standing  single,  and  one  has  the  capital 
upon  it.  By  a cottage  are  two  with  a pilaster,  supporting  an  entablature.  On  the 
side  of  a hill  is  a theatre  with  the  seats  remaining;  and  ruins  of  the  proscenium  are 
found,  among  which  are  pedestals  of  statues,  one  inscribed,  and  reckoned  of  great  merit 
and  magnificence.  Above  it  is  a marble  heap.  Without  the  village,  on  the  opposite 
side,  are  broken  arches  with  pieces  of  massive  wall,  and  marble  coffins.  One  of  these 
IS  very  large,  and  double,  and  intended  for  two  bodies.  Several  altars,  with  inscrip- 
tions, he  about,  once  placed  upon  the  sepulchres.  In  the  wall  of  the’  court,  before 
the  house  of  the  Aga,  is  an  inscription.  There  are  other  marbles  and  altars.  Hadrian 
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is  said  to  have  rebuilt  this  place,  and  called  it  Hadrianopolis.  The  remnants  partake 
more  of  this  age,  than  of  the  Seleucidse.  Chandl.  As.  Min,  192.) 

Stymphalos  (about  three  miles  west-south-west  of  Zaraka,  Greece).  The  ruins 
stand  upon  a rocky  eminence,  rising  from  the  north-east  side  of  the  lake,  near  the  vil- 
lage called  Chione.  The  first  ruin  appears  to  be  the  remains  of  a temple,  consistingof  a 
quantity  of  blocks  which  constitute  the  cella,  also  some  fluted  frusta  of  the  Doric  order, 
3 feet  diameter.  Several  other  traces  are  dispersed  in  all  directions.  Along  the  foot 
of  the  mountain  is  an  ancient  paved  way,  of  large  square  blocks  of  stone,  unlike  the 
roads  of  the  Romans,  which  are  composed  of  irregular  polygons.  There  are  also 
remains  of  a temple,  consisting  of  a considerable  quantity  of  Doric  frusta,  and 
some  pilasters  or  antae,  both  fluted,  and  some  large  blocks  of  marble  and  stone. 
The  columns  are  of  moderate  proportions.  The  larger  measures  3 feet  diameter,  and 
the  smaller  only  18  inches.  The  place  is  called  Kionia,  or  the  columns.  The  dila- 
pidated Catholicon,  or  episcopal  church,  which  had  evidently  been  a handsome 
edifice,  is  close  to  this  temple,  and  is  composed  of  ancient  remains.  A few  hundred 
yards  from  the  Catholicon  we  come  to  the  old  walls  of  Stymphalos,  which  were  forti- 
fied with  square  towers,  and  constructed  in  the  second  style  of  masonry,  with  large 
polygon  stones.  Near  the  lake  the  brow  of  an  impending  eminence  is  characterized 
by  the  ruins  of  another  temple,  of  which  the  lower  part  of  the  cella  is  still  visible. 
(Dodw.  \\.  4S4)  Sir  Wm.  Gell,  after  mentioning  foundations  of  walls  near  Stym- 
phalos, supposed  the  ruins  of  that  city,  says,  at  35  miles  pass  a heap  of  small  stones 
called  Anathema.  The  method  used  by  a modern  Greek  to  draw  down  curses  upon 
his  enemy  is  this.  He  takes  a quantity  of  stones  and  places  them  in  a heap,  in  con- 
spicuous parts  of  the  road,  cursing  his  neighbour  as  he  places  each  stone.  As  no  man 
is  supposed  to  be  anathematized  without  having  committed  some  heinous  sin,  it  be- 
comes the  duty  of  all  good  Christians  to  add,  at  least  one  stone,  and  its  consequent  curse 
to  the  heap;  the  result  is,  that  it  often  increases  to  a considerable  size.  Argolis,  p.  J 2. 

SuFETULA  (now  Spaitla,  Africa).  Here  is  a fine  triumphal  arch  of  the  Corinthian 
order.  From  this  arch,  all  along  the  city,  there  is  a pavement  like  that  of  Hydrah, 
in  large  block  stones,  with  a parapet  wall  raised  breast  high  on  each  side  of  it,  in- 
tended, perhaps,  to  hinder  the  populace  from  incumbering  the  Emperor  in  his 
triumphant  entrance  into  the  city.  Near  the  end  of  this  pavement,  we  pass  through 
a beautiful  portico,  built  in  the  same  style  and  manner  with  the  triumphal  arch  which 
conducts  us  afterwards  into  a spacious  court.  Here  we  have  the  ruins  of  three  conti- 
guous temples,  in  each  of  which  is  a niche  fronting  the  portico,  and  behind  that  of 
the  middlemost,  a small  chamber,  (Shaw,  1 19,)  where  the  temples  are  engraved. 
They  have  four  pilasters  in  front,  and  a pediment  as  usual. 

SuNiuM  (Greece).  The  Unedited  Antiquities  of  Attica,  published  by  the  Di- 
lettanti Society,  London,  fol.  1817,  enter  fully  into  the  description  of  the  fine  temple 
of  Minerva  Sunias,  erected  at  this  place.  It  is  of  the  Doric  order,  and  had  six 
columns  in  front.  Nine  are  still  standing  on  one  side,  and  three  opposite,  as  well 
as  the  two  belonging  to  the  pronaos,  with  one  of  their  antae.  North  of  the  temple 
are  remains  of  the  Propylaea.  From  the  exquisite  finish  of  the  execution  it  appears 
to  have  been  erected  in  one  of  the  best  ages  of  Architecture.  The  fronts  of  the  Pro- 
pylaea were  in  antis,  i.  e.  the  porticoes  were  formed  by  placing  two  columns,  between 
the  antae  of  the  flank  walls.  The  central  interval  was  enlarged  like  that  of  the  Propy- 
laea at  Eleusis,  in  order  to  afford  a more  commodious  approach  to  the  Peribolus,  into 
which  it  was  the  entrance  (thus  pi.  i.  pp.  53 — 54).  In  Plate  ii.  we  have  an  eleva- 
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tion  of  the  south  front.  The  columns  diminish  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  in  lines 
|)erfectly  straight.  The  metopes  over  the  central  interval  are  considerably  less  in 
width  than  the  others.  This  mode  appears  to  have  been  adopted  for  the  purpose  of 
reducing  the  interval,  enlarged  by  the  introduction  of  one  metope  and  one  triglyph 
more  within  certain  limits,  and  hereby  it  renders  the  dissimilarity  between  it  and  the 
others  less  remarkable.  Plate  iii.  The  columns  have  twenty  flutings,  each  semratpd 
by  a narrow  fillet.  The  present  example  is  one  of  two  which  have  come  to  our 
knowledge  exhibiting  a departure  from  the  common  practice  of  dividing  the  shafts  of 
Doric  columns,  when  fluted,  into  twenty  flutings;  the  number  here  is  only  sixteen. 
The  columns  of  th6  hexastyle  temple  at  Paestum  form  the  other  instance  alluded  to 
above,  (p.  56.)  Mr.  Dodwell,  inter  alia,  thinks  that  the  temple  was  a more  recent 
structure  than  that  of  the  Parthenon  ; and  Vitruvius  asserts,  that  the  temjile  of  Castor 
in  the  Flaminian  Circus  of  Rome,  was  similar  to  this.  There  seems  to  have  been 
nearly  the  same  difference  of  proportion  between  the  Propylaea  of  Sunium,  and  those 
between  the  Athenian  Propylaea  and  the  Parthenon.  The  ancients  had  probably  some 
settled  rules  on  this  subject.  Amongst  the  ruins  Mr.  Dodwell  found  a small  Doric 
capital  of  stone  of  a curious  form,  where  the  tJypotracheliuni,  or  annulet,  was  in  the 
middle  of  the  echinus  of  the  capital,  instead  of  being  under  it.  The  walls  of  the 
town  were  fortified  with  square  towers,  and  there  are  remains  of  one  of  a circular  form, 
(i.  544.)  Chandler  {Greece,  8.)  mentions  these  walls,  as  of  Pseudisodomous  con- 
struction, and  ranging  along  the  brow  from  near  the  temple,  which  was  inclosed,  to  the 
port.  The  Ionian  Antiquities  (plate  ix.)  give  another  view  of  the  temple ; and  (p. 
20.)  ranks  it  among  the  first  of  those  erected  in  the  time  of  Pericles,  against  the  opi- 
nion of  Mr.  Dodwell.  In  Le  Roy  is  another  plate  of  it;  but  it  has  been  several  tinies 
engraved  through  its  picturesque  situation.  Dr.  Clarke  (vi.  183,)  supposes  some 
ruins  upon  an  opposite  hill  on  the  northern  side  of  the  port  to  be  the  remains  of 
Sunium. 

SuRRENTUM  (now  Sorrcnto  in  Campania).  Here  are  the  ruins  of  a villa  of  Pollius 
Felix,  mentioned  in  the  Sylvee  of  Statius,  Celia  Diccearchi,  &c.  and  engraved  in 
Swinburne,  i.  88.  The  ruin  is  a quadrangular  building,  full  of  blind  arches  ; at  the 
corner,  a square  heavy  tower.  On  the  very  extremity  of  the  cape  (says  Swinburne) 
impending  over  the  sea,  stands  a row  of  vaulted  chambers,  before  which  appear  the 
vestiges  of  a portico,  or  hall.  Its  form  is  that  of  an  obtuse  angle.  These  rooms  com-^ 
manded  a double  view  ; one  of  Sorrento  and  Vesuvius;  the  other  of  Naples,  Puzzoli, 
and  Ischia.  Part  of  the  painting  remains  upon  the  walls.  Behind  these  buildings,  the 
promontory  narrows  into  an  isthmus,  pierced  in  the  middle  with  a deep  round  bason, 
into  which  the  sea  has  access  by  a passage  under  the  rocks.  As  the  waves  have  no 
force  left,  when  they  enter  it,  and  its  opening  is  surrounded  by  ruins,  this  was  no  doubt 
the  situation  of  the  baths.  Three  arched  conduits  brought  fresh  water  to  them,  from 
a large  reservoir  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains.  In  going  to  St.  Agnello  is  the  site  of 
a temple  of  Venus,  and  at  Massa,  remains  of  a theatre;  according  to  some  accounts, 
there  are  traces  of  the  temples  of  Ceres,  Neptune,  and  Apollo.  The  water  which 
descends  from  the  hills  is  collected  into  twenty-seven  reservoirs,  the  work  of  the  an- 
cient Romans.  Sfarhe,  ii.  168. 

Susa  (Africa).  Vaults,  granite  pillars,  &c.  Shaw,  107. 

Susa  (Persia).  Remarkable  ruins  called  the  Kala  of  Shush.  Mounts,  heaps 
like  tumuli,  fragments  of  pottery.  The  Kala  is  between  3 and  400  feet  high,  and 
masses  of  ruined  buildings,  slabs  and  stones,  some  inscribed  in  the  Persepolitan  cha^ 
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racters  also  occur.  A stone,  discovered  at  Susa,  representing  hieroglyphic  figures, 
and  the  ancient  cuneiform  characters  of  Persia,  is  engraved  in  Walpole,  ii.  426.  The 
arrowheaded  characters  were  used  not  only  at  Babylon  and  Persepolis  but  at  Susa. 
IValpole,  uhi  supra. 

Independently  of  the  elucidation  of  Persian  antiquity,  which  these  monuments  pro- 
mise, they  lead  us  one  step  further  into  the  history  of  the  most  important  of  all  hu- 
man inventions  after  that  of  language,  the  origin  of  Alphabetical  Writing.  The 
cuneiform  characters  are  so  simple  in  their  component  parts,  that  they  have  all  the 
appearance  of  being  a primeval  alphabet.  They  consist  of  only  two  elements,  the 
wedge  and  the  rectangle,  and  with  fewer  than  these  it  is  impossible  that  an  alphabet 
should  be  formed.  To  this,  and  to  the  total  want  of  curves,  we  must  attribute  the 
apparently  superfluous  number  of  strokes  of  which  some  of  the  letters  are  composed. 
It  is  also  quite  clear,  from  the  nature  of  these  characters,  that  it  has  not  originated 
from  picture  writing.  An  alphabet,  which  had  been  derived  from  picture  writing,  if 
such  a derivation  be  conceivable,  w'ould  bear  traces  of  that  variety  by  which  this  me- 
thod of  re})resenting  ideas  is  characterized.  It  has  also  been  shown  by  Grotefend,  that 
it  is  not  syllabic.  It  appears  to  be  of  Asiatic  origin,  and  it  is  different  not  only  from 
the  hieroglyphs  of  Egypt,  but  also  from  the  alphabetical  characters,  as  we  find  them 
on  the  Rosetta  stone,  so  as  to  repel  the  idea  of  a common  origin.  The  discoveries 
which  have  been  already  made  at  Babylon  and  Persepolis  prove  that  it  was  diffused 
over  a great  part  of  Upper  Asia,  and  adopted  by  different  nations,  who  formed  new 
alphabets,  but  still  derived  from  the  same  radical  elements  of  the  wedge  and  triangle. 
As  it  is  found  in  three  different  states  in  the  walls  of  Persepolis,  its  origin  must  ascend 
far  beyond  the  time  of  the  Persian  monarchy,  and  since  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted 
that  the  first  and  simplest  of  them  is  an  alphabet  of  the  Zendic  language,  we  are  na- 
turally led  to  seek  for  its  native  country  in  Media,  where  that  language  and  the  doctrine 
of  Zoroaster  prevailed  : on  the  other  hand,  the  circumstance  that  the  cuneiform  letters 
are  found  in  the  Babylonian  inscription  would  seem  to  point  to  an  Aramaean  origin. 
Heereen,  translated  in  PFalpole,  ii.  427,  428.  See  Porter  in  the  Introduction. 

Susa  (Piedmont) . See  Segusia. 

Sybaris  (Italy).  A few  degraded  fragments  of  aqueducts  and  tombs  are  the  only 
remains  of  this  effeminate  city.  It  stood  upon  the  peninsula  formed  by  the  rivers 
Sibaris,  now  the  Cogule,  and  the  Crathis.  Swmhurne,  i.  291. 

Syene  (Assuan,  in  Upper  Egypt).  Pococke  says,  that  he  saw  two  pillars  of  gra- 
nite standing,  and  two  triangular  pillars  of  an  extraordinary  kind,  with  their  bases 
lying  down.  He  observed  also  two  oblong  square  columns  of  granite,  and  between 
the  brow  of  the  hill  and  the  river,  is  a building  which  may  possibly  be  the 
observatory  described  by  Strabo,  as  erected  over  a well,  for  making  astronomical 
observations.  The  holes  at  the  top,  which  w'ere  much  larger  below  than  above,  he 
imagined  were  to  try  the  experiment,  in  relation  to  the  shadows  at  noon-day.  Thus 
he:  Browne  says  ( 141),  that  the  remains  of  antiquity  are  few,  and  some  seem  rather 
of  Roman  than  Egyptian  fabrick.  The  Grande  Description  [A.  vol.  i.  pi.  31)  gives  a 
view  of  ancient.Syene, — ruined  houses  of  brick.  Even  the  modern  town  (Assuan)  is 
almost  in  ruins. 

Syracuse,  a Tetrapolis,  was  divided  into  four  quarters,  1.  Ortygia,  or  the  Island  ; 
2.  Acradina ; 3.  Tycha ; 4.  Neapolis.  Authors  perpetually  confound  the  remains  in 
these  quarters,  as  to  their  locality.  To  these  Dionysius  added  Epipolce,  but  it  was 
never  inhabited.  The  perimeter  of  the  walls  was  180  stadia,  or  22  miles. 
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1.  Ortygia  is  now  the  only  inhabited  part  of  ancient  Syracuse.  It  has  but  few 
remains.  The  most  considerable  is  the  Temple  of  Minerva,  described  by  Cicero  in 
Verrem.  It  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  in  Sicily,  and  coeval  with  the  first  appearance 
there  ot  the  Greeks.  It  is  now  converted  into  a church,  and  the  spaces  between  the 
columns  filled  up  by  a modern  wall.  The  order  is  Doric  ; the  columns  originallv 
forty  in  number,  are  fluted.  Some  vestiges  of  the  architrave  and  frieze  are ’still  to  be 
seen.  The  columns  of  the  pronaos,  contrary  to  the  generality  of  Grecian  temples  are 
of  greater  diameter  and  height  than  those  of  the  peristyles.  Their  capitals  diflfer ’con- 
siderably from  the  Grecian  form,  and  are  placed  upon  bases.  (Wilh.  Magn.  Grec. 

— 13-)  The  walls  of  the  cella,  says  Swinburne  (ii.  329),  are  thrown  down%nd  only 
as  much  left  in  pillars  as  is  necessary  to  support  the  roof.  This  temple  is  built  in  the 
old  Doric  proportions,  used  in  the  rest  of  Sicily.  The  columns  taper,  have  twenty 
flutings,  and  measure  at  the  base  6 feet  5 inches,  their  height,  including  the  capital, 
and  a small  socle,  instead  of  base,  is  32  feet  9 inches.  The  portico  and  frontispiece’ 
have  been  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  and  a new  facade  erected  of  the  Corinthian 
order,  absurdly  enough. 

Of  the  Temple  of  Diana,  two  columns,  with  their  capitals  very  much  defaced  appear, 
inserted  in  the  wall  of  a house.  They  resemble  those  of  the  temple  of  Minerva,  but 
their  proportions  are  considerably  larger.  Wilk.  13. 

The  famous  fountain  of  Arethusa,  ruined  by  earthquakes,  is  now  a mere  pond,  fit 
only  for  washing,  an  oblong  square,  walled  round,  and  descended  by  steps.  See  plate 
in  Wilkins.  Denon  saw  two  fragments  of  Roman  reticulated  building,  which  he  (p. 
311)  and  Swinburne  (ii.  330)  say  perhaps  belonged  to  the  palace  of  Verres. 

2.  Acradina  (Syracuse).  Only  the  Catacombs  remain.  They  consist  of  one  wide 
street  or  passage,  which  extends  along  the  whole,  and  from  it  run  many  branches  of 
smaller  dimensions,  whose  sides  are  hollowed  into  cavities  for  the  reception  of  bodies. 
Some  of  these  are  terminated  by  a kind  of  circular  room,  whose  roof  is  formed  into  a 
dome,  with  an  aperture  at  the  top,  which  was  intended  eitiier  for  the  descent  of  the 
bodies,  or  more  probably  for  the  admission  of  air.  (Wilkins,  Magn.  Grec.  p.  l6‘.) 
Denon  (p.  357)  says,  that  there  remain  at  Acradina  fragments  of  mattoni  and  broken 
vases.  Mr.  Hughes,  who  has  taken  particular  pains  in  investigating  the  remains  of 
Syracuse,  says  of  Acradina,  that  the  church  of  San  Giovanni  is  supposed  to  be  the  site 
of  the  temple  of  Jupiter.  Some  columns  are  presumed  to  be  remains  of  the  Pryta- 
neum,  a place,  of  which  the  chief  purpose  was  to  afford  a spot  in  which  the  Magistrates 
and  others  eminent  for  their  public  services  might  take  their  meals,  and  the  perpetual 
fire  of  Vesta  was  kept  burning.  [Denon  (395)  says,  that  the  only  remains  of  the  Pry- 
taneum  are  a prodigious  quantity  of  marbles  and  large  columns.  Perhaps  it  was  the 
palace  of  sixty  beds,  built  by  Agathocles.]  There  are  also  Latomice  or  stone  quarries  ; 
an  extraordinary  cavern  similar  to  that  in  Neapolis,  called  the  Ear  of  Dionysius 
ruins  of  a Bath  (not  the  Hexatontactinos) . One  of  its  subterraneous  chambers,  in  the 
vineyard  of  Vianisi,  ha^  an  arched  roof  singularly  constructed.  The  interior  of  the 
vaulting  is  formed  by  parallel  rows  of  cylindrical  vessels,  shaped  like  bottles  [eight 
inches  long  and  three  broad,  Denon,  347j5  and  filled  with  strong  cement.  Each  vessel 
is  open  at  the  bottom,  where  it  receives  tlie  tapering  point  of  the  next,  the  central  one 
being  open  at  both  ends,  and  forming  as  it  were  a keystone  to  the  arch.  The  vault 
being  thus  completed,  a thick  coating  of  cement  is  spread  over  the  whole,  which  re- 
ceives a layer  of  quarries  or  thick  tiles,  upon  which  another  coating  of  cement  is  laid, 
and  a second  layer  of  quarries  as  before.  The  strength  of  this  vaulting  is  incredible. 
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It  resists  all  the  attacks  of  time,  nor  is  it  broken  without  the  greatest  difficulty.  Other 
Baths  lately  excavated  by  Landoline,  consisting  of  a descent  by  steps,  pass  several 
chambers  to  a narrow  passage,  out  of  which  were  entrances  to  rooms  on  each  side. 
In  one  room  is  a considerable  number  of  cells  or  troughs  for  bathers  It  is  supposed 
to  have  been  the  Sudatory,  as  the  walls  still  retain  marks  of  the  flues  which  conducted 
heat  into  the  apartment.  Having  passed  a spacious  corridor,  Mr.  Hughes’s  progress 
was  at  last  stopped  by  a large  chamber,  in  which  a spring  of  clear  water  rises,  and  niches 
have  been  made  for  the  reception  of  statues.  There  are  considerable  vestiges  of  the 
broad  street  mentioned  by  Cicero,  which  ran  across  the  site  of  Acradina,  and  may  be 
traced  nearly  in  its  whole  extent,  from  the  Isthmus  to  the  spot  called  Santa  Bonaccia, 
on  the  edge  of  the  Portus  Trogiliorum.  Hughes^  i.  69 — J4- 

Catacombs.  Denon’s  account  of  these  (p.  349 — 35 1)  is  very  interesting.  He  says, 
that  the  catacombs  form  a perfect  subterraneous  city,  entered  by  one  gate,  and  con- 
sisting of  a wide  street,  with  others  narrower.  It  seems  that  an  aqueduct,  older  than 
the  catacombs,  had  once  been  carried  through  them.  After  wandering  through  this 
labyrinth,  Denon  was  surprised,  that  upon  his  return  he  got  into  the  story  below  that 
which  he  had  just  quitted.  The  walls  of  the  recesses  in  the  circular  rooms  are  covered 
with  a fine  stucco,  painted  upon  a Vermillion  ground  with  various  colours  and  devices, 
amongst  which  are  a number  of  monograms  and  symbolical  devices,  palm-trees,  doves, 
peacocks,  processions,  and  funeral  ceremonies.  These  catacombs  have  upper  stories. 
The  origin  of  them  is  placed  in  the  interval  between  the  colonization  by  Augustus  and 
the  division  of  the  Empire.  (Hughes,  76.  78.)  It  is  very  rare  to  meet  with  the  Nauloii 
or  Charon’s  fare  ; but  Swinburne  mentioiis  this,  and  the  following  particulars.  He  says 
(ii.  332),  “On  each  side  of  the  walls  of  the  circular  rooms,  are  recesses  cut  into  the 
rock,  and  in  the  floor  of  these  cavities,  coffins  of  all  sizes  have  been  hollowed  out,  some 
even  so  small  as  to  be  fit  for  nothing  but  the  reception  of  a cat  or  lap-dog.”  [Denon 
(350)  thinks  that  they  were  for  children.]  In  some  places  there  are  twenty  troughs, one 
behind  another;  skeletons  have  been  often  found  in  them  with  a piece  of  money  in  their 
mouths.  “ I saw  a gold  coin  of  the  time  of  Icetas,  just  taken  out  of  the  jaws  of  a body 
found  in  a tomb  here.” 

The  Walls  of  Acradina.  There  are  frequent  vestiges.  The  edge  of  the  rock  itself 
is  sometimes  formed  by  the  chisel  into  the  shape  of  battlements.  The  great  gate  pro- 
bably had  a flight  of  steps,  below  which  is  a well  of  excellent  water.  There  are  remains 
of  a strong  tower  with  a stair-case  leading  down  to  the  sea,  admirably  constructed  for 
defence,  the  steps  cut  in  the  rock  being  twice  interrupted  by  a plain  perpendicular  sur- 
face, in  which  a few  holes  alone  afforded  assistance  to  the  climber  in  his  ascent.  Not 
far  from  a gap  in  the  rock,  called  Scala  Grceca,  where  the  quarter  of  Acradina  termi- 
nated and  that  of  Tycha  commenced,  may  be  traced  one  of  the  principal  gates  of  an- 
cient Syracuse.  This,  like  most  of  the  other  gateways,  was  admirably  contrived  for 
defence,  the  assailants  being  forced  to  expose  their  right  side,  which  was  unprotected 
by  the  shield,  to  a great  length  of  wall,  and  the  missiles  of  its  defenders.  There  was 
a curious  little  gateway  for  foot  passengers  only;  and  one  probably  for  cavalry,  as  it  is 
ten  feet  in  breadth.  There  was  a dipylon  or  double  gate,  where  the  road  branched  off 
two  ways.  It  was  constructed  in  a natural  gap  of  the  rock.  From  Scala  Graeca  a 


* Many  similarities  to  the  supposed  best  specimen  of  Roman  Baths  in  this  country,  viz.  those  of  Whit- 
combe,  Gloucestershire,  here  appear. 
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broad  road  ran  quite  across  the  city  to  the  neck  of  Ortygia,  lined  on  each  side  by 
strong  walls  and  flanked  by  towers.  Hughes,  i.  8o.  ^ 

3*  Tycha,  Some  large  sepulchres  cut  in  the  rock,  one  of  which  had  a front  resem- 
bling a Doric  portico.  The  other  remains  are  only  the  channels  of  aqueducts,  the 
deep  indentures  of  chariot  wheels,  and  the  mouldering  ruins  of  the  city  walls.  Thus 
Hushes,  i.  83.  Swinburne’s  account  is  as  follows : 

Ihe  outermost  wall,  erected  by  Dionysius  the  elder,  is  visible  without  interruption 
for  some  miles,  following  all  the  sinuosities  of  the  hill  from  Scala  Grccca,  through 
which  Swinburne  entered  this  ancient  inclosure.  At  a small  distance  from  this  place 
he  came  to  a second  gate,  of  which  a great  part  is  yet  standing.  From  hence  he  traced 
a street,  by  the  marks  of  wheels  deeply  worn  in  the  rock,  and  by  the  holes  in  the 
middle,  where  the  beasts  which  drew  the  carriages  placed  their  feet.  This  indicates 
that  vehicles  in  common  use  were  drawn  by  horses  yoked  one  before  another.  [This 
is  believed  to  be  quite. modern  ; he  has  probably  mistaken  the  track  of  a single  horse.} 
The  same  marks  were  visible  wherever  any  traces  of  streets  could  be  discovered.  The 
fields  within  and  near  the  walls  are  covered  with  immense  heaps  of  stones  thrown  con- 
fusedly together.  Sivinh.  ii.  335. 

The  walls  were  evidently  of  the  Cyclopean  style,  so  common  in  Italy,  viz.  hewn  ob- 
long squares  laid  without  cement.  See  Denon,  341. 

The  greatest  curiosity  of  Tycha  w'as  the  subterraneous  aqueducts,  for  conveying 
water  from  street  to  street  and  house  to  house.  Each  of  these  had  little  wells  bored 
like  a cannon,  and  the  channels  were  in  many  places  carried  over  each  other  to  the 
height  of  three  ranges  without  any  perforation  above  the  surface  of  the  rock.  Id.  340. 
See  Epipolce  hereafter. 

Hexapylon,  an  admirable  ancient  fortress,  constructed  with  consummate  skill.  It 
consisted  of  large  subterraneous  passages,  from  whence  both  infantry  and  cavalry  might 
sally  and  retreat  again  under  protection  of  the  fort.  'I’here  were  large  square  towers 
of  solid  masonry  ; a gateway  e?ccellently  contrived  for  every  purpose  of  defence;  and 
parapets,  consisting  of  vast  blocks  bored  with  grooves,  by  which  melted  lead  was  poured 
down  upon  the  assailants.  The  walls  were  constructed  of  immense  blocks  without 
cement,  varied  in  thickness  according  as  the  situation  required.  Where  nature  her- 
self had  assisted  in  forming  the  rampart  they  measured  from  seven  to  nine  feet  in 
breadth,  but  in  more  unguarded  parts  they  were  fifteen,  of  that  species  of  building 
which  the  ancients  called  Emplecton.  [See  Plin.  xxxvii.  22.]  Hughes.  See  the 
next  article. 

4.  Neapolis,  Olympucum,  Temple  of  Jupiter  Olympiiis,  or  Olympian  Suburb, 
Little  now  remains,  except  the  mutilated  shafts  of  two  fluted  columns,  standing  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  each  other.  They  are  19  feet  6 inches  round  at  the  bot- 
tom, and  have  only  sixteen  fiutings  ; they  rest  upon  a plinth  of  two  steps,  each  eighteen 
inches  high.  In  the  last  century,  seven  columns  were  still  entire;  they  belonged  to 
the  Temple  of  Olympian  Jove,  which  Gelo  enriched  with  the  spoils  of  the  Carthagi- 
nians, about  2,500  years  ago.  Thus  Swinburne  (344).  The  columns  have  no  capitals, 
and  the  fiutings  do  not  descend  quite  to  the  bottom,  but  leave  a small  socle  of  seven 
inches.  Hughes  says,  a plain  narrow  fascia.  Each  column  consists  of  three  immense 
blocks.  Denon,  35S,  359-  Hughes,  90. 

Anapus  river.  Fragments  of  an  ancient  temple  of  Cyane  in  the  fine  circular 
basin.  Hughes,  93* 

Neapolis.  The  theatre  is  the  chief  object.  As  Swinburne  says,  (p.  337,)  the 
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greater  portion  of  this  place  of  entertainment  was  hewn  out  of  the  live  rock ; this  part 
remains,  but  all  the  superstructure  has  disappeared.  What  remains,  forms  a most 
romantic  scene,  for  the  white  steps  are  half  hid  with  bushes  of  various  kinds;  some 
tall  poplars  wave  their  heads  over  the  ruin,  and  the  waters  in  full  cascades,  and  beau- 
tiful masses,  roll  from  rock  to  rock.  When  the  theatre  was  in  its  perfect  state,  the 
approach  to  the  upper  seats  was  upon  a level  with  Tycha.  Acradina  lay  even  with  the 
middle  part ; and  the  people  from  Ostygia  and  Neapolis,  ascended  to  it.  Two  broad 
roads,  carried  deep  through  the  rock,  in  a semicircular  form  meeting  at  the  theatre, 
opened  an  easy  communication  between  the  high  and  the  low  town.  On  each  side 
sepulchral  caves  are  hollowed  out,  and  some  still  retain  the  bodies.  On  the  front  wall 
of  the  grand  circumambulatory  passage,  that  divided  the  seats,  are  two  inscriptions, 
one  of  them  much  damaged  : the  letters  AAKEO^IN  are  legible,  and  perhaps  are 
part  of  the  architect’s  name.  The  other,  in  distinct  characters,  runs  thus,  BA^IA- 
AISSAS  ^lAI^iTIAOS,  a queen,  of  whom  no  mention  occurs  in  history,  though 
her  coins  are  frequent.  Count  Gaetani  de  la  Toire  believes  her  to  have  been  daughter 
to  Philistus,  and  wife  of  the  elder  Dionysius.  No  part  of  the  proscenium  now  re- 
mains, the  stone  having  been  used  in  making  fortifications.  Thus  Swinburne  (338, 339). 
It  is  constructed,  says  Wilkins  (p.  17),  after  the  general  form  of  Grecian  theatres,  with 
three  ranges  of  seats,  supported  by  platforms  or  galleries,  which  continue  without  in- 
terruption all  round.  These  galleries  are  connected  by  staircases,  constructed  at  given 
intervals,  which  afford  access  to  the  seats  of  the  different  ranges. 

Hughes  (p.  100)  mentions  grooves  cut  in  the  backs  of  seats  to  accommodate  the 
feet  of  those  who  sat  above.  See  Ovid,  Amor.  1.  iii.  El.  ii. 

In  the  Grandes  Vues  Pittoresques  of  Cassas  and  Bence,  plate  ix.  is  a plate  of  this 
theatre.  It  has,  besides  the  seats,  remains  of  a portico  with  piers  above  it. 

This  quarter  also  contains  remains  of  an  amphitheatre,  built  upon  an  uneven  spot 
of  ground,  partly  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  and  partly  built  of  rough  stones,  with  vaulted 
galleries.  Its  form  was  an  oval,  very  long  in  the  transverse  diameter,  and  narrow  in 
the  conjugate.  It  is  a very  indifferent  Roman  work.  Denon,  322. 

5.  Epipolce.  The  village  of  Belvidere  is  built  upon  the  site  of  this  strong  fortress. 
No  vestiges  remain,  except  a cistern,  cut  in  the  level  rock  at  the  edge  of  the  precipice. 
(Hughes,  i.  87.)  Denon  (342)  says,  it  is  doubtful,  whether  Epipolae  was  ever  a fifth 
quarter  or  not.  Swinburne  gives  the  following  account  (p.  335) ; At  the  promontory, 
where  the  acclivity  is  easy  towards  the  country,  and  the  grove  remarkably  thick,  are 
the  traces  of  a high  road.  Here,  thinks  Swinburne,  stood  that  part  of  the  wall  which 
had  six  doors  in  it,  and  was  called  Hexapylum.  A little  further  the  hill  grows  con- 
tracted, and  is  almost  covered  with  the  ruins  of  a fortress ; probably  the  cistern  is  a 
quarry  orLatomiae.  Authors  do  not  agree,  whether  these  or  the  Latomiae  in  Neapolis 
were  the  prisons  in  which  Dionysius  confined  his  enemies.  Near  this  spot,  several 
streets  crossed  each  other,  but  no  remains  are  to  be  found  of  buildings.  Swinburne 
discovered  two  regular  oblong  areas,  deeply  cut  in  the  rocky  stratum,  which  he  sup- 
poses were  the  foundations  of  some  hall  or  temple.  Leaving  the  wall  at  a distance  on 
his  right,  he  rode  along  the  straight  line  of  the  stream,  now  received  into  an  aqueduct, 
upon  arches,  and  conveyed  to  some  mills,  where  it  falls  with  great  force,  and  afterwards 
tumbles  down  the  steps  of  the  ancient  theatre  at  Neapolis. 

The  La^o/wfee  or  quarries,  says  the  same  author  (327)>  form  a series  of  beautiful 
grottoes.  In  the  Grandes  V ues  Pittoresques,  (pi.  x.)  is  a view  of  the  celebrated  ear  of 
Dionysius.  It  is  an  abyss  surrounded  with  precipitous  rocks  of  enormous  size.  A 
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square  window  is  rudely  cut  in  one  of  them,  near  the  middle.  Hudies 
that  It  IS  supposed  to  have  been  a mere  experiment  in  acousticks  rnadf  by  some  punil 
'the  Swinburne  gives  the  following  account ^of 

spot  Latomice,  a most  extraordinary 

^ Ih  ■ , . f.  spacious  court  or  area,  round  which  runs  a wall  of  rock  of 

great  height,  so  ar  fully  cut  as  to  cause  the  upper  part  to  project  very  vtiblv  out  of 
the  pel pendicular  line,  and  thus  defeat  every  attempt  to  climb  up.  N^ar  the^summit 

Tn  thp  rll\  stopped  and  turned  into  the  Latomice 

the  centre  of  the  court  is  a huge  insulated  stone,  and  upon  it,  the  ruins  of  a guard- 
house; vast  caverns  penetrate  into  the  heart  of  the  rocks,  and  serve  for  salt-petre 
works  and  roperies  ; but  the  excavation,  that  appears  most  worthy  of  notice,  and  gives 

n s'^Jfe  r ^ s'"!  north-west  corner,  called  the  Ear  of  ofony. 

sms  Jt  , 18  feet  wide  and  58  high,  and  runs  into  the  heart  of  the  hill  in  the  form 

are  chiseled  and  the  roof  coved,  gradually  narrowing  almost 

U I T\'  .1^’°"^  -hich  served,  a!  is  suT 

uine^in°,  ^at  rose  from  a speaker’s  below,  and  convey  them  to^a 

pipe,  in  a small  double  ce  1 above,  where  they  were  heard  with  the  greatest  distinct- 

vfrh  P hearing  p ace  having  been  too  much  opened  and  altered,  has  lost  its 

virtue.  1 here  is  a recess  like  a chamber,  about  the  middle  of  the  cave,  and  the  bot- 
om  ot  the  grotto  is  rounded  off.  It  is  impossible,  after  an  attentive  survey  of  this 
place,  to  entertain  a doubt  of  its  having  been  constructed  intentionally  for  a prison 
and  a listening  place.  Rings  are  cut  out  of  the  angles  of  the  walls,  where  no  doubt 
the  more  obnoxious  criminals  were  fastened.  The  echo  at  the  mouth  of  the  crrotto 
IS  very  oud  ; the  tearing  of  a piece  of  paper  made  as  great  a noise  as  a smart  blow  of  a 
cudgel  on  a board  would  have  done  ; a gun  gave  a report  like  thunder,  that  vibrated 
tor  some  seconds,  but  further  in,  these  extraordinary  effects  ceased.”  Sivinhurne,  ii. 

Denon  frequently  speaks  of  the  narrow  and  winding  streets  of  Syracuse.  He  and 
Wughes  mention  an  ancient  street  just  above  the  theatre,  cut  to  the  depth  of  5 or  6 
feet  in  the  solid  rock.  In  the  whole  of  its  curvilinear  ascent,  a distance  of  about  200 
\ards,  t^he  perpendicular  sides  are  lined  with  sepulchres,  each  consisting  of  one  or  more 
small  chambers,  varying  in  form  and  magnitude,  containing  mural  niches  for  cinerary 
urns,  and  exhibiting  marks  at  their  entrances  of  gates  and  locks.  Only  one  illegible 
inscription  remains.  In  another  street  are  the  relicks  of  an  ancient  aqueduct  cut  in 
the  rock,  and  divided  into  an  upper  and  lower  range.  Hughes,  103. 

Denon  hirther  mentions  the  Temple  of  Diana  (the  first  erected  in  Syracuse),  in  the 
chamber  or  a jirivate  individual  named  Danieli,  in  the  street  of  Besalilia,  where  by  the 
side  of  his  bed,  are  still  seen  two  capitals  on  their  shafts,  which  have  been  cut  to  en- 
large the  apartment.  The  columns  are  buried  more  than  half  their  height,  and  are 
so  near  each  other  that  there  is  only  a separation  of  a few  inches  between  the  two 
capitals.  Some  other  shafts  of  columns  have  been  found,  p.  315. 

There  is  a cavern,  use  unknown.  A small  iron  ring  is  inserted  in  the  centre  of  the 
roof  for  suspending  a lamp.  A seat  goes  along  both  sides.  Id.  318. 

Port  of  Trogylus.  Along  here  is  the  best  view  of  the  famous  walls  built  by  Di- 

(^ysius.  They  were  constructed  in  layers  of  two  stones  in  width,  and  two  in  length. 
Denon,  337.  ^ 
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Portus  3Iarmoreus,  ov\es^ev  harbour.  Some  openings  formed  in  the  rock,  are, 
supposed  to  have  been  the  docks  of  the  ancient  gallies.  Id.  345. 

Church  of  the  Benedictine  Convent.  Some  fragments  of  ancient  fluted  Doric  co- 
lumns were  worked  up  in  this  church.  Id.  353- 

The  Papyrus,  S$c.  Denon  here  met  with  the  papyrus,  now  only  used  in  binding  the 
corn  during  harvest  (363).  He  also  observes  that  the  sugar-cane  was  cultivated  in  Sicily. 
Tlie  houses  at  Syracuse  appear  from  their  plans  to  have  been  very  small.  Id.  34O. 

Syrochoro  (shores  of  Greece).  The  walls  are  ancient.  Walpole,  ii.  45. 

Tacape  (or  Epichus,  now  Gabs,  Africa).  Ruins  with  granite  columns  still  stand- 
ing. Shaw,  113. 

Tack-tiridate  (Persia),  or  remains  of  the  castle  of  Tiradates.  Fragments  of  walls 
and  towers,  the  works  of  the  Romans;  columns,  architraves,  capitals,  friezes,  &c. 
There  are  columns  of  the  Composite  order  without  futings,  in  some  instances  fanci- 
fully enriched  in  their  detail  with  a variety  in  almost  every  column,  and  friezes  of 
twisting  tendrils,  honeysuckles,  and  many  other  leafy  and  twining  flowers,  divided 
at  intervals  by  lions’  heads.  They  are  supposed  to  be  remains  of  a temple  of  the  age 
of  Dioclesian.  Tiridates  is  said  to  have  employed  Roman  artists  in  rebuilding  Artax- 
ata.  Porter,  ii.  6‘28. 

Tadutti  (now  Tattuht,  Africa).  Heaps,  out  of  which  have  been  dug  granite 
pillars,  Shaw,  55. 

Taeffa  (the  Te^a  of  Norden,  Several  remains  of  ancient  building  are 

scattered  about  on  an  open  cultivated  spot  of  more  than  a mile  in  length,  and  about 
half  in  depth.  [South  view  engraved,  p.  flo.]  The  antiquities  consist  of  several  spa- 
cious oblong  inclosures  of  masonry  of  not  more  than  three  or  four  feet  in  height,  some 
of  which  are  filled  with  blocks  of  stone,  unfinished  cornices,  and  parts  of  doorways. 
These  inclosures  are  at  both  ends  of  the  plain,  in  which  the  village  stands.  In  the 
centre  of  the  plain,  separate  from  each  other,  are  two  buildings,  one  complete,  having 
the  form  of  a portico,  the  other  in  ruins  seems  to  be  remains  of  a primitive  Christian 
church.  The  first  is  almost  blocked  up  in  front  by  a mass  of  mud,  and  is  surrounded 
by  the  hovels  of  the  natives.  It  is  a pyramidal  portico  facing  the  south,  having  two 
columns  engaged  in  a wall,  almost  to  the  bottom  of  their  capitals,  which  are  the  full- 
blown lotus,  and  support  an  entablature  and  cornice.  Between  the  columns  and  the 
sides  are  small  doorways,  with  cornices  and  frieze,  and  above  these  a second  and 
third  cornice,  on  each  side  of  which  is  the  winged  globe.  The  frieze  has  a bead  and 
leaf  worked  in  it.  The  front  of  this  building  is  about  27  feet  in  length,  and  propor- 
tionably  higher  than  others,  which  Colonel  Light  had  seen  in  Egypt.  The  inside  is 
perfect,  having  a roof  supported  by  four  clumsy  columns,  standing  on  a plain  circular 
base  with  capitals  of  the  full-blown  lotus.  The  depth  of  the  building  inside  is  riot 
more  than  20  feet,  and  there  are  not  any  hieroglyphics.  Nothing  remains  to  show 
that  this  portico  was  connected  with  any  other  building.  On  one  of  the  walls  inside, 
is  a cross  of  the  Maltese  form.  The  second  building  is  open  to  the  east.  The 
north  and  south  walls  are  in  ruin.  The  west  is  complete.  In  this  is  a doorway,  and 
within,  in  front,  are  two  columns  with  capitals  of  the  full-blown  lotus,  supporting  a 
small  portion  of  roof.  Scriptural  paintings  as  large  as  life,  in  distemper,  remain  on 
the  walls,  and  over  the  cornice  of  the  doorway  is  the  winged  globe.  In  front  of  the 
open  side  lay  several  capitals,  broken  shafts,  and  other  fragments  of  building.  Light, 
Walpole,  i.  407.  Q?  if  this  place  be  the 

Taffa  of  Belzoni  (21 7),  where  are  two  small  temples.  One  consists  of  a single 
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chamber,  and  two  columns,  of  which  one  is  unfinished.  The  other  has  some  few 
hieroglyphics  in  good  style,  and  serves  as  a stable  for  sheep  and  cows. 

Tain  (France).  Milliary  column.  Taurobolic  inscription.  Millin,  Midi  de  la 
France,  ii.  71,  72. 

Talanda  (Greece).  Ruins  of  a city  with  traces  and  foundations  of  consideraole 
extent.  There  is  a church  composed  of  ancient  remains,  and  near  it  an  antique 
Thronos'o^  grey  marble.  Dodw.  ii.  59. 

Taman  (the  ancient  Phanagoria,  Greece).  Here  are  foundations  of  ancient 
buildings,  blocks  of  marble,  fragments  of  sculpture,  and  ancient  medals.  Among  the 
other  antiquities,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  is  a Naumachia  or  Amphitheatre  for 
naval  battles.  It  is  not  less  than  a thousand  paces  in  diameter,  and  the  whole  of  its 
area  is  paved.  Its  circular  form  is  every  where  surrounded  by  ruins,  and  by  the 
foundations  of  buildings  sloping  towards  the  vast  reservoir  in  the  centre.  A wide 
opening  upon  one  side  seems  to  have  aflTorded  the  principal  entrance.  The  pavement 
of  the  area,  consisting  of  broad  flat  stones,  is  covered  by  earth  and  weeds.  The  sub- 
terraneous conduits  for  conveying  water,  still  remain  ; but  they  are  now  appropriated 
to  other  uses.  One  of  these  beneath  the  church  is  kept  in  order  for  the  use  of  the 
priests.  Crossing  this  area  towards  the  south,  the  remains  of  a temple  appear  of 
considerable  size,  built  after  the  Grecian  model.  Here  were  discovered  marble  co- 
lumns, entablatures  (many  with  inscriptions),  marble  bas-reliefs,  and  other  pieces  of 
sculpture.  Near  the  ruins  of  this  temple  are  also  some  of  other  public  edifices, 
which  must  have  been  of  prodigious  size.  Its  remains  cover  a great  quantity  of 

marble  columns  were  lying  before  the  church  of  Taman,  each  consisting  of 
one  entire  block,  about  18  inches  in  diameter.  Their  capitals  were  of  white  marble, 
although  the  shafts  were  of  Cipolino,  an  impure  marble,  containing  veins  of  schistus, 
beautifully  sculptured.  They  represented  rams’  heads  at  each  corner  with  curved 
horns,  causing  a resemblance  to  Ionic  capitals.  Almost  all  the  marble  in  Taman  is 
of  the  kind  called  Cipolino.  Near  to  the  columns  were  two  large  lions,  each  formed 
of  one  entire  mass.  Statues  of  lions,  sometimes  of  colossal  size,  are  common  upon 
these  shores,  and  were  left  by  the  Genoese.  Two  others  were  stationed  before  the 
door  of  the  general’s  house.  Upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  Bosphorus,  there  are  re- 
mains of  the  same  kind,  particularly  at  Kertchy  and  Yenikale.  Near  this  latter 
place  is  a colossal  statue  of  this  kind  lying  in  the  sea.  It  may  be  seen  in  clear  weather, 
although  under  water.  In  the  wall  of  the  church  of  Taman  is  a Greek  marble  inscrip- 
tion. There  are  several  other  inscriptions.  In  the  garden  of  the  church  of  Taman 
is  a pedestal  of  a statue  of  Venus.  There  was  once  a temple  of  that  Goddess. 

The  fortress  of  Yenikale,  whence  the  place  has  derived  its  name,  stands  upon  some 
high  cliffs  above  the  town.  In  one  of  the  towers  there  is  a fountain.  The  source  of 
it  supplies  a conduit  on  the  outside  near  the  base.  The  stream  flows  in  aqueducts 
from  a spring  said  by  the  inhabitants  to  be  four  miles  distant,  and  to  flow  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  tower  into  the  cover  of  a soros  or  marble  coffin. 

Vases  of  terra  cotta  are  found  at  Taman.  In  digging  near  the  church  of  Yenikale, 
they  found  a pit,  containing  a stone  sepulchre  of  one  entire  mass,  but  of  a cylindrical 
form,  shaped  like  the  mouth  of  a well,  and  covered  by  a slab  of  marble.  In  this  cyr- 
Under  they  discovered  an  oval  ball,  the  outline  of  which  was  a luting  of  white  ce- 
ment, resembling  mortar.  When  they  had  removed  this  exterior  crust,  there  ap- 
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peared  within  the  ball  an  earthern  vase.  It  was  filled  with  ashes,  and  closed  by  a 
representation  of  the  Medusa’s  head,  wrought  in  a substance  similar  to  the  cement 
which  covered  the  vase.  Upon  its  surface  were  black  figures.  From  the  rude  structure 
of  this  relick,  and  the  manner  of  its  interment,  different  from  the  practise  used  by  the 
Greeks  at  any  known  period  of  their  history,  or  that  of  any  other  nation,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  determine  the  degree  of  antiquity  which  it  may  possess.  Clarke,  ii.  84 — 104. 

Tanagra  (now  Gremata,  about  6 miles  north-west  of  Oropos,  Greece).  Walls, 
towers,  and  a theatre,  besides  fragments  of  lonick  columns.  Dodw.  ii.  156." 

Taphios  (in  Cephalenia).  Some  remains  at  this  village  the  Taphos  of  Stephanus. 
Dodw.  i.  77. 

Taphrura  or  Taparura,  now  Tarfoicah.  Ruins.  Shaw,  II3. 

Tapsus  (a  peninsula  in  Sicily,  called  Degli  Magnisi).  Here  is  a monument  said 
to  have  been  erected  in  memory  of  the  victory  of  Marcellus,  and  as  his  camp  during 
the  siege  of  Syracuse  was  certainly  on  this  spot,  the  tradition  is  well  founded.  Though, 
much  injured  by  time  and  rapine,  there  are  still  distinguishable  the  pedestal  termi- 
nated by  a cymatmm  or  gola,  and  a cornice,  above  which  is  a small  socle  or  finishing, 
that  served  as  the  basis  of  a circular  column.  Only  a few  feet  of  the  shaft  remain. 
Its  construction  is  solid,  in  layers,  without  cement.  Denon,  387. 

Tarentum  (in  Italy).  Scarce  a vestige  remains  only  rubbish,  which  antiquaries 
call  a remnant  of  the  wall  of  the  Japygians  (Swinb.  i.  232).  Some  granite  columns, 
in  the  cathedral  (Id.  236)  ; a Celestine  convent,  built  upon  the  ruins  of  a temple  (Id. 
237) ; slight  remains  of  a Roman  amphitheatre  (ibid.)  ; vestiges  of  aqueducts,  and 
traces  of  the  city  wall  (238);  the  grottoes  where  the  ancients  kept  their  wine  (25 1); 
and  some  ruins  discernible  upon  the  islands  Electrides  or  Charades.  (Id.  352.) 

TARauiNiA  (in  Italy).  Labat  (Voyage  d'ltal.  t.  v.)  says,  that  in  digging  in  the 
environs  of  Cornetto,  by  the  side  of  a hill,  they  found  the  ancient  sepulchres  of  this 
Etruscan  town,  ruined  so  far  back  as  to  be  scarcely  even  remembered,  and  now  a wood. 
These  sepulchres  are  grottoes,  hollowed  in  the  mountain.  They  are  for  the  most 
part  chambers  from  10  to  12  feet  square,  and  9 to  10  high.  In  some  are  remains  of 
paintings,  but  from  decay  and  damp,  mere  compartments  rather  than  figures.  Swords 
and  blades  of  knives,  consumed  with  rust,  have  been  found  ; but  what  they  have 
found  most  entire,  and  in  the  greatest  quantity,  are  vases  of  pottery.  These,  particu- 
larly such  as  were  varnished,  were  covered  with  a whitish  talc,  that  did  not  damage  the 
varnish.  Enc. 

TARauiNPOLE  (France).  Considerable  remains  of  Roman  antiquities.  Archceo- 
logia,\\.  11. 

Tarraco  (now  Tarragona  in  Spain).  In  the  Placa  de  la  Fuenth  are  the  ruins  of 
a circus,  and  where  is  now  the  church  of  our  Lady,  those  of  a theatre,  in  part  cut  in  the 
rock,  and  in  part  built  of  large  pieces  of  marble.  This  church,  as  well  as  the  cathedral, 
are  built  from  the  relicks  of  this  theatre.  The  rest  of  its  remains,  according  to  Peyron 
and  Bourgoanne,  are  mostly  inscriptions,  though  there  are  some  remains  of  the  Port 
and  Mole  made  by  Antoninus  Pius.  Enc.  des  Antiquitds.  Peyron.  Bourgoanne. 
Fragments  of  a Mosaic  pavement  were  discovered  here.  Laborde's  Italica,  pi.  xx. 

Tattabi,  a town  of  Algiers,  formerly  a considerable  city.  Some  fine  granite  pillars 
have  been  found. 

Tauroentum  (Tarento,  France).  Ruins  of  an  ancient  town,  tesselated  pavement, 
canals  and  aqueducts,  painted  walls,  bases  of  columns  adorning  a portico,  sarcophagi, 
bricks,  fragments  of  columns,  &c.  curious  bricks,  some  inscribed  with  the  name  of 
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the  maker,  as  mari.  eurai.  f.  Others  triangular,  the  re-union  of  them  makino-  a 
discus,  or  circle,  divided  into  quadrants.  These  bricks  were  intended  to  make  co- 
lumns, and  might  be  very  useful  for  this  purpose.  Fine  remains  of  red  pottery.  The 
distribution  of  the  edifices  made  Millin  think  that  it  was  not  the  town  of  Tauroen- 
tum,  but  the  villa  of  a rich  Roman,  probably  of  the  Quinctianus,  whose  tomb  is 
mentioned  there.  Millin,  Midi  de  la  France,  iii.  369—375. 

Tauromenium  (now  Taormini,  Sicily).  The  Theatre  (of  which  there  is  a fine 
view  in  the  Grandes  Vues  Pittoresques,  by  Cassas  and  Bence,  pi.  vii.)  is  a most  beau- 
tiful monument.  The  recess  of  the  mountain  gave  the  portion  of  the  cirele.  It  was 
only  necessary  to  hew  the  steps  out  of  the  rock,  and  to  erect  over  them  a building  en 
mattoni  (brick-work)  forming  an  external  and  an  inferior  gallery,  which  crowned  the 
edifice.  The  fore-scene  was  formed  by  two  steep  rocks,  between  which  was  the  yi'a- 
scenium,  on  a terrace,  disposed  likewise  by  nature.  Though  the  diameter  of  the 
theatre  is  very  considerable,  and  it  has  no  subterranean  gallery,  it  is  so  sonorous,  that 
you  can  hear  the  least  articulated  sound  from  every  part  of  it,  and  wherever  you  strike 
it,  it  resounds  like  an  instrument.  Behind  the  'proscenium  there  was  a covered  gallery 
and  two  terraces  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre,  from  whence  there  is  an  exquisite 
landscape  view. 

There  are  ruins  of  aqueducts,  some  of  which  conveyed  water  to  five  vast  reservoirs, 
one  of  them  perfect.  They  are  exactly  in  the  taste  of  that  of  Baiae,  called  the  Piscina 
Admirahilis,  and  may  have  been  models  of  it.  These  edifices  were  oblong  squares, 
with  arches  supported  by  pillars.  There  w^^as  in  each  an  aperture  to  convey  the  water, 
another  to  let  off  the  superfluity;  a staircase  to  descend  by,  and  a sluice  to  empty  it 
entirely,  and  carry  off  the  mud.  The  water  from  all  these  piscinae  was  conveyed  to  a 
Naumachia  in  the  middle  of  the  city,  the  vestiges  of  which  are  remaining  on  one 
whole  side  of  its  elevation.  It  was  decorated  with  several  large  arches  and  square 
niches  in  the  thickness  of  each  pillar.  The  w'hole  was  {en  mattoni)  brick-work,  and 
perhaps  coated.  There  were  characters  on  the  bricks  apparently  Greek,  but  so  much 
effaced  as  to  be  undistinguishable.  These  reservoirs  are  alluded  to  by  Swinburne 
(ii,  383),  who  describes  that  best  preserved,  as  divided  by  a row  of  massive  pillars  into 
two  rooms,  lighted  by  semi-circular  windows,  near  the  ceiling. 

Denon  mentions  fragments  of  marble  with  inscriptions,  streets  and  houses  every 
where  interspersed  with  pieces  of  ancient  walls  ; aqueducts,  and  Mosaic  pavements*. 

Near  the  gate  of  Messina  is  an  antique  fabrick,  which  served  for  a house ; on  the 
outside  of  the  gate  are  a great  many  tombs  ; all  or  most  of  them  elevated  on  rows  of 
three  steps;  one  of  them  large,  built  with  blocks  of  hewn  stone,  laid  without  mortar, 
is  now  converted  into  a church.  Near  it  are  others  not  so  magnificent,  in  form  a 
square  of  14  feet,  the  outside  covered  with  stucco,  at  the  angles  a pilaster.  Within, 
they  are  decorated  in  the  Roman  manner,  with  niches  to  deposit  the  ashes;  among 
which  is  one  appropriated  to  the  chief  of  the  family.  All  these  tombs  are  inhabited 
by  peasants,  who  dwell  in  them  with  their  children  and  cattle.  Denon,  20.  Swin- 
burne (p.  382)  says,  that  one  of  them,  called  columbaria,  is  actually  used  as  a dove- 
cote. 


* I found  one  of  these,  says  Denpn,  in  a street,  different  from  any  I had  yet  seen.  It  was  composed  of 
pebbles  of  all  sizes  and  colours,  so  strongly  cemented  together,  that  it  admitted  of  being  sawed  in  block, 
and  the  flake,  when  polished,  formed  an  elegant  and  substantial  pavement,  possessing  all  the  beauties  ot  tbe 
most  precious  marbles.  Denon,  p.  18. 
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’ All  these  monuments,  says  Denon  (p.  2l),  are  certainly  posterior  to  Caesar,  who 
having  expelled  the  inhabitants  of  Tauromenium,  placed  in  it  a Roman  colony.  Swin- 
burne, from  the  turn  of  the  foliage,  and  other  members  of  the  Corinthian  columns, 
ascribes  the  Tauromenian  remains  to  the  age  of  Domitian.  ii.  382. 

The  scenery  of  Taormina  is  very  sublime. 

Tegea.  Sir  William  Cell  says  {Argolis,  p.  46)  that  there  is  nothing  visible  of  the 
great  Temple  but  a part  of  two  columns,  and  the  traces  of  the  city.  The  walls  are 
vanished.  Mr.  Dodwell  says,  that  it  was  situated  near  the  village  of  Piali,  about 
four  miles  from  Tripolitza.  The  first  ruins  that  he  reached  occupied  a gentle  emi- 
nence, on  which  is  the  church  of  Agios  Sosti,  that  has  probably  replaced  some  ancient 
temple.  In  the  outer  wall  is  a fragment  of  an  inscription  ; and  within  the  church  is 
a Dorick  capital.  Not  far  from  this  is  an  elevation  crowned  with  the  ruins  of  a large 
church,  called  Palaio-Episkopi,  apparently  built  with  the  remains  of  a Dorick  temple, 
and  situated  on  the  original  foundation.  Several  triglyphs,  frusta  of  columns,  and 
other  architectural  and  sculptured  fragments,  besides  some  broken  inscriptions,  are  vi- 
sible in  the  walls.  Some  hundred  yards  from  this  church  is  the  village  of  Piali,  and  a 
few  remains  of  the  great  temple  of  Minerva  Alea,  built  by  Scopas  of  Paros.  It  was 
composed  of  the  three  orders  of  Grecian  architecture.  Above  the  Dorick  was  the 
Corinthian  surmounted  by  the  lonick.  Several  large  masses  of  Dorick  columns  of 
white  marble  appear,  but  the  greater  part  are  buried.  They  seem  to  have  been  not 
much  inferior  in  size  to  the  columns  of  the  Parthenon.  Dodw.  ii.  420. 

Tehni,  an  ancient  Egyptian  town  in  the  Heptanomide.  The  Grande  Description 
(vol.  iv.  pi.  67)  gives  the  plan  and  details  ; remains  of  overthrown  columns,  grottoes, 
and  bas-reliefs. 

Teichos.  The  site  is  supposed  to  be  that  of  an  ancient  castle  near  Cape  Araxos* 
The  circuit  of  the  fort  was  not  more  than  a stadium  and  a half;  but  it  was  of  great 
strength,  and  the  walls  were  raised  to  the  height  of  thirty  cubits.  The  hill,  with  the 
Acropolis,  is  in  a great  measure  surrounded  by  deep  and  extensive  marshes,  which 
communicate  with  the  sea.  The  castle  is  built  of  rough  and  unhewn  stones,  the 
largest  of  which  measured  seven  feet  in  length.  It  has  evidently  been  much  restored 
and  modernized.  It  appears  to  have  had  but  one  entrance,  which  faces  the  sea,  and  is 
approached  by  a difficult  and  winding  path.  The  walls  in  this  part  are  fifteen  feet  in 
thickness.  The  breadth  of  the  area  within  the  walls  is  about  forty  paces,  and  the 
length  about  three  times  as  much.  On  the  opposite  side  towards  the  land,  a wall  ex- 
tends from  the  summit  to  the  foot  of  the  hill,  terminating  in  a marsh.  Dodw.  ii.  313. 

Tekale,  or  Tekelly  (Greece).  Granite  columns,  &c.  Clarke,  vii.  432. 

Telmessus  (now  Maori).  These  ruins,  says  Dr.  Clarke  (iii.  29 1),  are  remarkable 
for  the  illustrations  which  they  afford  to  the  theatre  and  the  tombs  of  the  ancients. 
The  first  and  principal  ruin  appears  from  the  sea,  before  landing  to  the  west  of  the 
town.  It  is  that  of  an  immense  theatre,  whose  enormous  portals  are  yet  stand- 
ing. It  seems  to  be  one  of  the  grandest  and  most  perfect  specimens,  which  the 
ancients  have  left  of  this  kind  of  building.  The  situation  selected  for  it,  according  to 
a custom  observed  throughout  Greece,  is  the  side  of  a mountain  sloping  to  the  sea. 
Thus  by  the  plans  of  Grecian  architects  the  vast  operations  of  nature  were  rendered 
subservient  to  the  works  of  art ; for  the  mountains,  on  which  they  built  their  theatres, 
possessed  naturally  a theatrical  form,  and  towering  behind  them,  exhibited  a continu- 
ation of  the  immense  co^7o/^  which  contained  the  seats  for  the  spectators,  giving  a pro- 
digious magnitude  to  the  appearance  of  their  theatres.  Indeed  it  may  be  said  that  not 
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only  the  mountains  but  the  sea  itself,  and  all  the  prosj)ect  before  the  spectators  who  were 
assembled  in  these  buildings,  must  have  been  considered  by  the  architects  of  Grecian 
theatres,  as  forming  parts  of  one  magnificent  design.  Savary,  who  saw  this  theatre  at  Tel- 
messus,  says,  it  is  much  less  than  that  at  Patara,  and  we  found  its  diameter  not  half  so 
great  as  that  of  AlexandriaTroas,  yet  the  effect  produced  by  it  seems  to  be  greater.  Some 
of  the  stones  used  in  its  construction  are  g feet  long,  3 feet  wide,  and  2 feet  thick. 
Three  immense  portals,  resembling  the  trilithons  of  Stonehenge,  conducted  to  the 
arena.  The  stones  which  compose  these  gates  are  yet  larger  than  those  already 
mentioned.  The  central  gateway  consists  only  of  five,  and  the  two  others  of  three 
each  placed  in  the  most  simple  style  of  architecture.  Every  thing  at  I’ehnessus  is 
Cyclopean.  A certain  vastness  of  proportion  may  be  said  to  characterise  the  Vestiges 
of  the  Dorian  colonies,  over  all  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  The  enormous  masses  be- 
longing to  the  doors  of  the  Telmessensian  theatre  were  placed  together  without  any 
cementation  or  grooving.  They  were  simply  laid  one  upon  the  other,  and  some 
notion  may  be  formed  of  the  astonishing  labour  necessary  in  the  completion  of  the 
edifice  to  which  they  belonged,  when  it  is  further  stated,  that  every  stone  in  the  outer 
walls  of  the  building  was  adorned  by  a relief  formed  in  bevelling  the  edge.  There 
were  originally  five  immense  portals  leading  to  the  arena,  although  three  only  remain 
standing  at  this  day.  The  largest  of  these,  being  the  central  place  of  entrance,  con- 
sisted of  five  pieces  of  stone,  two  being  on  either  side  as  uprights,  and  one  laid  across 
[like  the  Stonehenge  trilithons].  The  uprights  are  ten  feet  two  inches,  and  five  feet 
eleven  inches  thick;  the  whole  height  of  this  door,  16  feet  and  l inch.  The  breadth 
of  these  stones  is  3 feet  10  inches,  and  they  are  20  inches  thick.  The  space  for  the 
entrance  is  7 feet  3 inches  wide,  and  the  length  of  the  upper  stone  placed  across  the 
uprights  is  10  feet  7 inches,  all  of  one  entire  mass.  The  doors  on  each  side  of  the 
main  entrance,  consisting  only  of  three  stones  each,  had  for  their  uprights  masses  of 
11  feet  3 inches  in  height,  4 feet  in  breadth,  19  inches  in  thickness,  and  the  space  for 
the  entrance  6 feet  4 inches.  Those  upon  the  right  and  left  of  the  three  in  the  centre 
were  still  smaller. 

The  form  of  this  theatre  is  semicircular.  It  has  28  rows  of  seats,  and  all  of  them 
remain  entire.  The  rows  are  divided  into  two  parts  by  a corridor,  passing  all  round, 
fourteen  seats  being  in  the  upper  division,  and  the  same  number  in  the  lower.  In  the 
upper  compartment  on  this  side  of  the  theatre  is  a vaulted  chamber,  one  being  exactly 
opposite  to  the  other.  Perhaps  the  measure  across  the  arena  to  the  beginning  of  the 
seats  may  rather  prove  its  form  to  be  elliptical  tlian  semicircular.  We  found  the  dis- 
tance from  the  centre  parts  to  the  lower  bench  to  be  35  yards,  and  we  obtained  a 
major  diameter  of  37  yards  by  measuring  the  distance  from  side  to  side.  The  stones 
of  which  the  walls  consist,  between  the  portals,  are  8 feet  10  inehes  in  length.  These 
were  placed  together  without  cement,  and  exhibited  the  same  massive  structure. 
The  height  of  the  seats  was  16  inches,  the  breadth  25.  The  height  of  the  corridor 
passing  round  the  back  of  the  lower  tier  is  5 feet  6 inches;  so  that  the  elevation  of 
the  persons  placed  in  the  upper  tier  was  42  feet  above  the  arena.  Thus  Dr.  Clarke, 

iii.  291 — 296. 

In  the  Voyage  Pittoresque  (i.  pi.  7I.)  is  a view  of  the  theatre.  The  jambs  and  trili- 
tha  are  there  composed  of  pieces.  The  perpendiculars  and  the  arcliitrave  are  carved, 
unlike  those  of  Dr.  Clarke.  In  Plate  72,  are  details  of  the  Theatre. 

To  proceed  with  Dr.  Clarke.  Before  the  front  of  this  fine  Theatre  extended  a 
noble  terrace,  to  which  a magnificent  flight  of  stej)s  ascended  from  the  sea.  Th^ 
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beautiful  harbour  of  Telinessus,  with  the  j)recipices  and  snow-clad  surruTiits  around 
it,  w'ere  in  the  prospect,  surveyed  by  tlve  spectators;  and  behind  towards  the  heights 
of  this  mountain  to  whose  shelving  sides  the  edifice  was  itself  adapted.  Near  the 
ruins  of  this  edifice  there  are  other  remains,  and  among  them  there  is  one  of  a kind 
too  remarkable  to  be  passed  w'ithout  notice.  It  is  a lofty  and  very  spacious  vaulted 
apartment  open  in  front,  hewn  in  the  solid  substance  of  a rock  beneath  the  declivity, 
upon  which  the  theatre  is  situate,  and  close  to  the  sea.  Tlie  sides  of  it  are  of  the 
natural  stone,  but  the  back  part  consists  of  masonry  stuccoed  with  so  much  art,  that 
it  exhibits  the  appearance  of  the  rock  itself.  This  stucco  evidently  served  as  a screen 
to  conceal  a hollow  recess  of  the  same  height  and  breadth  as  that  side  of  the  vault. 
In  this  recess  was  probably  secreted  one  of  those  soothsayers  for  which  Telmessus 
.was  anciently  renowned.  So  that  when  persons  entered  the  vault  to  consult  the 
.oracle,  a voice,  apparently  supernatural,  might  answer  when  no  person  was  visible.  A 
similar  manner  of  deception  was  used  at  Argos.  Id.  2Q9. 

The  most  curious  remain  at  Telmessus  is,  however,  a mountain,  the  sides  of  which 
are  hollowed  out  into  caverns  for  tombs,  with  architectural  facings,  in  general  like  the 
pediments  of  temples,  a barn-formed  gable  with  side  columns.  In  the  Voyage  P'ltto- 
resque  (i.  pi.  63.)  is  a view  of  many  of  the  tombs.  In  Plates  65,  66,  are  engravings 
of  sarcophagi.  In  Plate  6~l  is  a very  curious  view  of  this  “ Mountain  of  I’ombs.” 
In  Plate  68  is  a plan  and  elevation  of  one  of  them,  which  has  this  curious  accompa- 
niment instead  of  a door : 

“ L’entr^e  du  tombeau  se  fermoit  par  une  table  de  pierre,  que  Ton  faisoit  glisser 
dans  les  rainures  faites  pour  la  recevoir,  et  dont  la  surface  exterieure  repondoit  aux 
autres  panneaux  figures  sur  la  porte.”  i.  122. — “ The  entry  of  the  tomb  is  closed  by 
a stone  table,  made  to  slide  in  grooves  fitted  to  receive  it,  and  of  which  the  exterior 
surface  answered  to  other  pannels  represented  on  the  gate.” 

The  view  of  these  tombs  is  a proper  introduction  to  the  following  discussion  of  Dr. 
Clarke : 

The  tombs  of  Telmessus  are  of  two  kinds,  both  being  visible  from  the  sea  at  a con- 
siderable distance.  The  first  and  the  more  extraordinary  are  sepulchres  hewn  in  the 
face  of  perpendicular  rocks.  In  places  where  the  side  of  a mountain  exhibits  almost 
inaccessible  steepness,  the  ancient  workmen  seem  to  have  bestowed  their  principal 
labour.  In  these  situations  may  be  seen  excavated  chambers,  worked  with  such 
matchless  art,  as  to  resemble  porticoes  with  lonick  columns,  gates,  and  doors,  beauti- 
fully sculptured,  in  which  are  carved  the  representa.tions,  as  of  imbossed  work,  bolts 
and  hinges.  Yet  every  such  appearance,  however  entire  the  parts  which  compose  it, 
preserve  upon  examination  the  consistency  of  one  stone.  A similar  style  of  workman- 
ship may  be  observed  in  the  stupendous  Indian  temples;  those  which  resemble  Per- 
sepolis. 

The  other  kind  of  tomb  found  at  Telmessus,  is  the  true  Grecian  soros,  the  sarco- 
phagus of  the  Romans.  Of  this  work  there  are  several,  but  of  a size  and  grandeur  far 
exceeding  any  thing  of  the  kind  elsewhere  ; standing  in  some  instances  upon  the 
craggy  pinnacles  of  lofty  precipitous  rocks.  It  is  as  difficult  to  determine  how  they 
were  there  placed,  as  it  will  be  to  devise  means  for  taking  them  down  ; of  such  mag- 
nitude are  the  single  stones,  composing  the  soros.  Near  to  the  shore,  and  in  less 
elevated  situations,  appear  other  tombs  of  the  like  nature,  and  of  still  larger  size, 
and  almost  all  of  them,  of  whatever  magnitude  or  form,  exhibit  inscriptions. 
The  largest  of  these  near  to  the  shore  situated  in  a valley  between  the  mountains  and 
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the  sea  is  composed  of  five  immense  masses  of  stone,  four  being  used  for  the  sides  and 
one  for  the  hd  or  cover.  A small  opening,  shaped  like  a door  on  the  side  facing  the  h^r 
hour,  IS  hardly  large  enough  to  allow  a passage  for  the  human  body.  Examinine  i s' 
interior  by  means  of  the  aperture,  we  perceived  another  small  square  opening  on  the 
floor  of  this  vast  soros,  which  seemed  to  communicate  with  an  inferior  vault  °Siirh  n 
cavity  might  be  observed  in  all  the  sepulchres  of  Telmessus,  excepting  those  cut  in  the 
rocks,  as  if  the  bodies  of  the  dead  had  been  placed  in  the  lower  receptacle  while  the 
soros  above  answered  the  purpose  of  the  cenotaph.  Wherever  the  ground’  had  been 
sufficiently  cleared  around  them,  there  appeared  between  the  soros  a vault.  Such  a 
mode  of  interment  is  still  exhibited  in  all  our  English  cemeteries.  It  was  a practice 
derived  from  the  Romans,  and  the  form  of  their  sarcophagus  may  be  noticed  in  almost 
every  church-yard  of  our  island.  A question  is  here  suggested,  which  it  may  be  pos 
sible  to  answer.  It  is  this:  Whence  originated  the  distinction  observed  in  the  Tel- 
messenian  sepulchres,  between  the  tombs  having  a Persepolitan  character,  and  the 
cenotaphs  exhibiting  the  most  ancient  form  of  the  Greek  soros?  The  first  seems 
evidently  to  be  Asiatick,  as  they  correspond  with  the  remains  of  customs  still  dis- 
cernible in  many  parts  of  India.  The  last  are  of  European  origin,  and  their  introduc- 
tion may  ther^ore  be  referred  to  periods  in  the  history  of  the  country  when  the  first 
colonies  from  Greece  took  possession  of  the  coasts  of  Caria  and  Lycia.  Id.  305. 

Other  sepulchres,  not  so  large,  consisting  only  of  two  massy  stones,  one  for  the  bed 
or  chest  of  the  Soros,  and  the  other  for  its  operculum,  are  almost  miraculously  raised 
to  the  surrounding  heights,  and  left  standing  upon  the  projection  and  crags  of  the 
rocks.  One  of  them  exhibits  a bas-relief,  and  by  the  left  side  of  this  is  an  inscription. 
The  relief  represents  a female  figure  seated,  to  whom  some  one  is  bringing  an  infant.* 
Four  other  figures,  two  male  and  two  female,  follow  the  person  who  carries  the  child’ 
These  again  are  accompanied  by  a train  of  attendants.  This  subject  is  common  in 
Greece;  it  is  similar  to  that  described  by  Dr.  Chandler  at  Sigeum,  as  being  the  pre- 
sentation of  the  new  born  babe  to  the  tutelar  deity  upon  the  fifth  day  after  its  birth. 
It  is  not  quite  so  clear  for  what  purpose  this  subject  was  introduced  upon  a sepul- 
chral monument,  unless  it  were  erected  in  memory  of  one  who  died  in  childbed. 
One  monument  is  very  remarkable.  It  consists  of  enormous  masses  of  stone,  placed 
together  without  cement.  It  bears  every  trace  of  having  sustained  some  enormous 
block  or  pyramid,  to  which  it  supplied  a basement.  Viewed  externally,  it  has  the 
appearance  of  a solid  cube,  but  having  efl^ected  a passage  to  the  interior  of  the  pile 
by  nieans  of  chasms,  which  had  been  opened  by  earthquakes,  we  found  an  arch 
within,  upon  each  side  of  the  cube.  Between  these  arches,  the  intervening  parts,  that 
is  to  say,  the  solid  angles  of  the  building,  were  each  of  them  of  one  entire  stone  of 
incredible  size,  and  shaped  within  so  as  to  form  a dome,  by  meeting  together  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  fabrick.  Upon  the  outside  of  the  pile  the  arches  were  walled  up, 
to  give  additional  strength  to  the  work,  and  better  enable  it  to  sustain  the  enormous 
weight  which  it  was  designed  to  bear.  All  the  ground  before  it,  towards  the  sea,  had 
been  levelled,  and  was  formerly  covered  by  masonry,  now  only  visible  in  a few  remain- 
ing traces.  We  may  refer  to  it,  as  affording  a satisfactory  proof  of  circular  arches,  and 
even  a dome  in  architecture,  four  centuries  before  the  Christian  aera.  Id.  314. 

Dr.  Clarke  then  assimilates  the  prevalent  form  to  that  of  book^cases  upon  a bureau. 
Other  writers  say,  that  the  form  was  intended  to  represent  the  funeral  pile.  This  form 
was  surmounted  by  ornamented  rail-work  over  the  front  and  sides.  A small  rectan- 
gular opening,  scarcely  large  enough  to  pass  through,  admitted  him  to  the  interior  of 
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some  of  them,  where  he  found  a square  chamber  with  one  or  more  receptacles  for  dead 
bodies,  shaped  like  a bath  upon  the  sides  of  the  apartments,  and  neatly  chiselled  in  the 
bed  of  the  rock.  The  mouths  of  these  sepulchres  had  been  originally  closed  by  square 
slabs  of  stone,  exactly  adapted  to  grooves  cut  for  their  reception,  and  so  nicely  exe- 
cuted, that  when  the  work  was  finished,  the  place  of  entrance  might  not  be  observed. 
Of  similar  construction,  although  not  exactly  of  the  same  form,  were  the  sepulchres  of 
the  Jews  in  Palestine,  and  particularly  that  in  which  our  Saviour  was  buried.  315. 

Some  of  these  tombs  had  no  entrance  whatever  ; being  probably  built  over  the  body  : 
perhaps  there  was  an  entrance  by  a curious  imitative  cement.  The  only  clue  to  the 
interior  might  be  in  the  possession  of  the  priests  or  of  the  family,  to  whom  these 
sepulchres  belonged.  Hence  may  have  originated  the  Oriental  tales  of  charms,  used 
in  admission  to  subterraneous  caves  and  chambers  of  the  dead.  Many  of  these  tombs 
have  in  front  several  rude  pillars  with  capitals,  exhibiting  the  curvature  or  horn,  which 
is  generally  considered  as  denoting  the  lonick  style  of  architecture.  The  mouths  of 
these  sepulchres  are  closed  w'ith  beautiful  sculptured  imitations  of  brazen  or  iron  doors, 
with  hinges,  knobs,  and  bars.  319,  320.  Another  account  of  the  Theatre  and  Tombs 
may  be  seen  in  fValpole,  ii.  252.  Besides  these,  there  are  remains  of  altars,  inscrip- 
tions, capitals  of  columns,  &c.  ( Clarke,  301) ; but  it  is  noted  in  the  Voyage  Pittoresque 
(i.  124)  that  no  coin  exists  ofTelmessus. 

Temendefuse  (the  Rusquinice  Colonia,  in  Africa).  Traces  of  a cothon  (artificial 
harbour)  and  heaps  of  ruins.  Shaw,  35. 

Tempe,  Vale  of.  This  celebrated  valley  is  a gorge,  or  defile,  formed  by  the  ap- 
proximating precipices  of  Ossa  and  Olyrnpos,  the  former  on  the  south,  the  latter  on 
the  north.  The  summits  of  these  mountains  are  not  visible  from  any  part  of  the  valley, 
but  the  traveller  beholds  on  each  side  a stupendous  wall  of  mighty  precipices  rising  in 
prodigious  grandeur,  and  sprinkled  with  a wild  profusion  of  trees  and  romantick  shrubs. 
'J'he  road  runs  at  the  foot  of  Ossa,  with  the  Peneios  flowing  to  the  left,  by  which  it  is 
separated  from  Olyrnpos.  On  some  places  this  river  displays  a broad  channel,  which 
in  others  is  so  narrow,  that  it  has  the  appearance  of  being  compressed  by  the  opposite 
rocks,  the  collision  of  which  is  prevented  only  by  an  intervening  glen  of  a few  hundred 
paces  in  breadth.  Down  to  where  the  cold  spring  enters  the  Peneios  the  valley  is 
of  narrow  and  contracted  dimensions,  but  here  it  is  enlarged  into  a greater  expanse. 
The  trees,  which  are  scattered  at  the  foot  of  Olyrnpos,  suffer  the  eye  to  glance  with 
delight  on  intervening  glades  of  level  verdure,  which  are  vividly  contrasted  with  the 
sterile  rocks  and  dark  precipices  that  form  the  prominent  features  of  the  valley.  The 
banks  of  the  river  are  in  many  places  embowered  by  plane-trees  of  such  ample  growth, 
that,  while  they  have  their  pendent  branches  in  the  stream,  they  form  so  dense  a screen 
as  almost  entirely  to  exclude  the  rays  of  the  sun.  The  wild  olive,  the  laurel,  the 
oleander,  the  agnos,  various  kinds  of  arbuti,  the  yellow  jasmine,  terebinth,  lentiscus 
and  rosemary,  with  the  myrtle  and  laburnum,  richly  decorate  the  margin  of  the  river, 
while  masses  ofaromatick  plants  and  flowers  shower  their  varied  perfumes  and  breathe 
their  luscious  odours  through  the  scented  air.  A multiplicity  of  oaks,  of  firs,  and  of 
other  forest  trees,  are  seen  flourishing  in  a higher  region  of  the  mountains.  The  Vale, 
as  if  by  some  giant  pressure,  is  again  reduced  to  a narrow  glen,  and  in  some  parts  no 
more  space  is  left  than  is  sufficient  for  the  current  of  the  river,  above  which  Ossa  and 
Olyrnpos  shoot  up  in  precipices  of  almost  perpendicular  ascent.  The  grandest  rock 
that  Mr.  Dodwell  ever  beheld,  is  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  valley,  where  it  raises 
its  gigantick  form  into  the  air,  impressing  the  beholder  with  surprise  and  wonder.  Its 
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aspiring  summit  is  crowned  by  the  towers  of  an  ancient  fortress  fcalled 

rook  and  as  it  mounts,  resting  places  for  the  liorses’-feet  have  been 
on  the  surface  of  the  stone,  which  would  otherwise  be  slippery  Ld  expole^rJ{ 
to  the  danger  of  being  precipitated  into  the  river.  The'^rS  has  ^^000  -“''  ^ 
the  ancient  marks  of  wheels,  and  here  is  just  room  for  two  carriages  to  pass  witJe 
as  the  breadth  occupied  by  the  carriages  of  the  ancients  was  but  five  fee  and  tht  rrad 
s thirteen  This  was  formerly  one  of  the  fortified  parts  of  the  valley,  as  is  ev  dent  bv 

I e wT  “riatuis  'ITJ:  "ght  hand  sTde  o"^ 

ne  way  l Cassius  longin— procos.  tempe  munivit.”  Longinus  was  sent  into 

I “ ^ f he  repaired  the  fortresf  of  Tempe  Greek 

characters,  perhaps  proper  names  of  officers  or  visitors  are  scratched  on  the  dab  Pm 
■‘i?l"e®rf  °"‘m  =“  ‘he  Macedonian  extmitv  rf 

Tempe  (f^  Macedonia  begins  at  the  very  outlet  of  Tempe),  and  through  the  glen  of 

Ossa  and  Olytnpos  enjoyed  a beautiful  perspective  of  the  rich  Pierian  pfain  whfch  was 
fo  merly  verged  with  numerous  cities  and  an  animated  population,  buta  „ “a 

e the  or‘"“-  '^ngth'^^f  Spe 

I e.  the  AngustK^  or  narrow  part,  was  five  miles.  Suidas  says  the  word  Temve 

rll^  ^ mountains  and  glens,  but  particularly  so  to  that  between  Os^a 

e nd  Olympos.  It  is  at  present  called  T^ap,7ray,  an  evident  derivation  from  its  ancient 

nf  Z'p  7 """  7'  the  commencemenJ 

of  he  Pass  (in  rums)  ; 2.  Condylon,  impregnable,  probably  connected  with  the  ruins 

situated  upcm  the  perpendicular  precipice,  soon  after  the  entrance 
nto  the  glen;  Lapithos,  ov  Charax,  uncertain;  4.  This  was  situate  at  the  spot 
where  the  Proconsular  inscription  remains,  and  which  is  so  strong  a position,  that  ten 

^^amst  an  army.  Thus  Dodw.  ii.  1 09— 116 

Th.T  is  as  follows:  Tempe  is  now  called  Bogaz  in  Thessaly 

TheTurkish  word  ZIoga«,  which  signifies  a Pass  or  Strait,  was  limited  to  that  part  of 
the  course  of  the  Peneus  where  the  vale  is  reduced  to  very  narrow  dimensions.^  Tra- 
vellers are  prepared  for  their  approach  to  it  by  the  gradual  closing  in  of  the  mountains 
on  each  side,  and  by  a greater  severity  of  character,  which  the  scenery  assumes  around 
.L  J ^ short  dis  ance  from  the  mouth  of  the  dell,  some  groves  ofthe  Oriental  plane- 
^ee  adorn  the  banks  of  the  river ; and  were  the  stream  here  as  limpid  as  that  of  the 
ames,  or  many  at  er  rivers  in  England,  and  the  vegetation  on  either  side  of  it  as 
similar,  we  might  admit  the  truth  of  Ilian’s  description.  Not  far  from  this  spot,  which 
has  sorrie  degree  of  beauty,  the  river  is  seen  to  strike  into  the  bed  of  the  ridge,  where  it 
IS  soon  lost  between  the  folds  of  the  mountains.  The  road  through  the  Bogaz  is  chiefly 
the  work  of  art,  nature  having  left  only  sufficient  room  for  the  channel  of  the 
liver.  It  is  carried  on  for  a great  way  at  the  height  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet  above 
the  river,  but  towards  the  east  end  of  the  vale  it  rises  much  higher,  in  order  to  surmount 
the  brow  of  some  promontories,  which  descend  precipitously,  and  without  any  base- 
ment, into  the  bed  of  the  river.  The  towering  height  of  this  rock  and  well  vvooded 
acclivity  above  the  spectator,  the  contrast  of  scene,  exhibited  by  their  foldino-  succes- 
sively over  one  another,  and  the  vvinding  of  the  Peneus,  about  fifty  yards  wide,*^produce 
a very  striking  effect,  which  is  heightened  by  the  wildness  of  the  whole  view,  and  the 
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deep  shadow  of  the  mountain.  The  eye,  however,  dwells  with  pleasure  only  on  the 
Peneus ; the  full  but  silent  stream  of  that  river,  bordered  nearly  in  all  its  course 
through  the  middle  by  the  Oriental  plane  tree,  which  supports  the  wild  vine,  thickly 
interlaced  amongst  its  branches,  and  dipping  in  festoons  to  the  surface  of  the  water. 
This  beautiful  parasite  was  at  the  season  when  we  visited  Temp^  in  full  bloom,  and 
scented  the  air  with  a delightful  odour.  About  midway  a fountain  of  the  coldest 
water  gushes  out  of  the  foot  of  a rock  which  forms  the  base  of  a causeway.  Just 
beyond  this  spot,  and  adjoining  to  the  road,  are  the  remains  of  an  old  castle,  situated  at 
the  mouth  of  a small  dell,  which  is  rendered  in  some  degree  remarkable  by  a ruined 
tower  on  the  brow  of  a lofty  cliff.  One  or  two  dells  of  less  magnitude  diversify  this 
side  of  the  river,  as  we  proceed  eastward.  On  the  north  side  of  the  Peneus  the  mass 
of  rock  is  more  entire,  and  the  objects  which  strike  the  eye  are  altogether  more  bold, 
but  perhaps  less  picturesque,  i.  519 — 521. 

Dr.  Clarke  says,  that  the  entrance  of  the  defile  is  much  like  a breach  in  a wall ; and 
that  to  form  some  notion  of  the  appearance  of  Tempe,  it  may  be  said,  that  it  resembles 
the  pass  of  Killie-Crankie  in  Scotland,  and  that  of  Dovedale  in  Derbyshire,  but  upon  a 
much  grander  scale,  vii.  357-  , 

There  is  a view  in  Dodwell  (ii.  1 13.)  of  the  part  where  is  the  inscription. 

Tenedos.  Here  Chandler  saw  f As.  Min.  17.)  a large  and  entire  sarcophagus,  used  for 
a fountain  ; part  of  a fluted  column  ; remains  of  a tesselated  pavement ; several  mar- 
bles and  fragments  of  pillars  in  the  streets;  inscriptions;  and  underneath  a mean 
ruined  church  a small  arched  room  of  ancient  masonry.  In  the  superb  plates  of  the 
Voyage  Pittoresqiie  de  Constantinople  et  des  rives  du  Bosphore,  Paris , atl.  fol. 
1819,  is  a view  of  Modern  Tenedos,  plate  1. 

Tenos  (a  Greek  Isle).  Inscriptions  in  honour  of  Hadrian.  (Voyage  Pittoresque 
de  la  Grece,  i.  47-) 

Tentyra  (Denderah,  Tentyris,  Egypt).  In  the  Grande  Description  srce  various 
plates  {viz.  pi.  3 to  pi.  28,)  of  these  superb  remains.  A.  vol.  iv.  pi.  6.  is  a perspective 
elevation  of  the  north  portal,  consisting  of  a truncated  pyramidal  tower  and  overhang- 
ing cornice,  richly  hieroglyphed.  PI.  7 is  a view  of  the  fa9ade  of  the  Great  Temple. 
Here  are  columns  with  human  heads,  overhanging  cornice,  &c.  as  usual.  PI.  10  is  a 
lateral  elevation  and  longitudinal  section  of  the  Great  Temple.  The  hieroglyphicks 
are  exceedingly  rich  and  abundant.  PI.  Id  is  a detailed  elevation  of  the  hinder  part 
of  the  Great  Temple.  Some  very  curious  instruments  appear  in  the  hands  of  the 
figures,  particularly  a horizontal  one,  apparently  for  taking  altitudes,  but  this  is  uncer- 
tain. PI.  19  is  a detail  of  the  four  soffits  of  the  portico  of  the  Great  Temple.  The 
whole  subject  seems  to  be  that  of  the  religious  processions.  Here  is  a very  singular 
hieroglyph,  viz.  part  of  an  arm  with  an  eye  upon  the  wrist,  within  a circle.  Some  of 
the  sacred  animals  appear  chained  to  a column.  PI.  20  is  the  famous  Zodiack  *. 
PI.  21  is  the  zodiack,  sculptured  upon  the  ceiling  of  one  of  the  halls  of  the  Great 
Temple.  Here  we  have  the  Egyptian  mode  of  sculpturing  females.  The  bodies  of 
the  males  appear  to  be  longer  than  those  of  the  females.  The  girdle  under  the  bosom 
appears.  In  this  zodiack  occur  also  the  monstrous  animalled  heads  of  the  Egyptians. 
PI.  29  is  a perspective  view  of  the  fa9ade  of  the  portico  of  the  Great  Temple.  Here 
are  found  the  human  headed  columns,  and  a very  singular  moulding,  formed  by  beads 
or  globules  over  inverted  cones,  which  are  placed  aslant. 


* Of  the  derivation  of  this  fashion  from  India.  See  Elora. 
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sciences.  1 he  front  is  adorned  with  a beautiful  cornice,  and  a frieze  coverpd  wJfh  fi 
and  hieroglyphs,  over  the  centre  of  which  the  winged  globe  is  Drom?.^^  u 

sides  are  embellished  with  compartments  of  sacrifices  and  offLings  Vhe'^P^i^ 
which  form  the  portico  are  twenty-four  in  number,  dividedTto  four  rows  inn  "r"' 
t lose  ol  the  front.  On  entering  the  gate  the  scene  changes,  and  requires  more 
observatmn.  I he  quadrangular  form  of  the  capitals  first  strikes^the  eye  At  each 
side  of  the  square  there  is  a colossal  head  of  the  goddess  Isis,  with  cows'  ears  Thprn 
IS  not  one  of  these  heads  but  is  much  mutilated,  particularly  those  in  the  cofomns  of 
the  front  of  the  temple,  facing  the  outside;  but  notwithstanding  this  disadvantafrp 
and  the  flatness  of  their  form,  there  is  a simplicity  in  their  countenance  which  au- 
pi  caches  to  » smile.  The  shafts  of  the  columns  are  covered  with  hieroglyphicks  aild 
figures,  which  are  all  in  bas  relief,  as  are  all  the  figures  in  the  front  and^aLal  walh 
1 he  front  of  the  doorway,  which  is  in  a straight  line  with  the  entrance  and  the  sanc- 
tuaiy,  IS  richly  adorned  with  figures  of  smaller  size  than  the  rest  of  the  portico  The 
ceiling  contains  the  zodiack,  enclosed  by  two  long  female  figures,  which  extend  from 
one  side  to  the  other  of  it.  The  walls  are  divided  into  several  square  compartments 
each  containing  hpres  representing  deities  and  priests  in  the  act  of  offering  or  immo- 
lating victims.  On  all  t^he  walls,  columns,  ceilings,  or  architraves,  there  is  no  where 
a space  of  two  feet  which  is  not  covered  with  some  figures  of  human  beings,  animals 
plants  emblems  of  agriculture  or  religious  ceremonies.  The  inner  apartments  are 
much  the  same  as  the  portico,  all  covered  with  figures  in  basso  relievo,  to  which  the 
light  enters  through  small  holes  in  the  walls.  The  sanctuarv  itself  is  quite  dark.  In 
the  corner  of  it  is  the  door,  which  leads  to  the  roof  by  a staircase,  the  walls  of  which 
are  also  covered  with  figures  in  basso  relievo.  On  the  east  side  of  the  temple  are  some 
apartments.  There  Belzoni  saw  the  famous  zodiack  in  the  ceiling.  The  circular 
form  of  this  zodiack  led  Be  zoni  to  suppose,  in  some  measure,  that  this  temple  was 
built  at  a later  period  than  the  rest,  as  nothing  like  it  is  seen  any  where  else.  In  the 
front  of  the  edifice  there  is  a propylaeon  not  inferior  to  the  works  in  the  temple ; and 
though  partly  fallen,  the  style  shows  its  ancient  grandeur.  On  the  left  going  from' 
the  portico,  there  is  a small  temple,  surrounded  by  columns.  In  tbe  inside  is  a figure 
of  Isis  sitting  with  Orus  in  her  lap;  and  other  female  figures,  each  with  a child  in  her 
lap  ; other  female  figures,  also  each  with  a child  in  her  arms,  are  observable.  The 
capitals  of  the  columns  are  adorned  with  the  figure  of  Typhon.  The  gallery  or  portico 
that  surrounds  the  temple  is  filled  up  with  rubbish  to  a great  height,  and  walls  of 
unburnt  bricks  have  been  raised  from  one  column  to  another.  Further,  on  a right  line 
with  the  I ropylaeon,  are  the  remains  of  an  hypaethral  temple,  which  form  a square  of 
twelve  columns,  connected  with  each  other  by  a wall,  except  at  the  doorway,  which 
fronts  the  Propylaea.  Ihe  eastern  walls  of  the  great  temple  are  richly  adorned  with 
figures  in  intaglio  relevato.  They  are  perfectly  finished.  The  female  figures  are  but 
four  feet  high,  disposed  in  diflTerent  compartments.  Behind  the  temple  is  a small 
Egyptian  building,  quite  detached  from  the  large  edifice,  and  from  its  construction 
Belzoni  thinks  that  it  was  the  habitation  of  the  priests.  At  some  distance  from  the 
great  temple  are  the  foundations  of  another,  not  so  large  as  the  first.  The  Propylaeon 
is  still  standing  in  good  preservation.  Belzoni,  36. 
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' Some  interesting  peculiarities  are  noticed  by  Denon.  The  elevation  of  the  portico 
(pi.  XX  of  the  English  edition,)  is  singularly  magnidcent.  The  door  is  closed  by  two 
uprights  without  lintels.  The  ledge,  on  which  the  hinges  were  fixed,  was  of  granite, 
which  leads  to  the  opinion  that  the  hinge  was  let  into  the  stone  without  any  interme- 
diate box  of  bronze  or  of  iron,  and  that  the  friction  was  performed  by  a wooden  hinge 
playing  in  a hollow  of  the  solid  stone  (iii.  17.'))*  At  Tentyra  are  the  representations 
of  the  peristyles  of  temples  in  caryatides,  which  are  executed  in  paintings  at  the  baths 
of  Titus,  and  have  been  copied  by  Raphael,  and  which  we  constantly  ape  in  our  rooms, 
without  suspicion  that  the  Egyptians  have  given  us  the  first  models.  Besides  the 
famous  zodiack,  another  ceiling  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  two  human  figures,  one 
for  Isis  or  the  Earth,  the  other  for  Heaven  or  the  Year.  Id.  318.  pi.  53.  58. 

Teos.  The  port  ofTeosis  now  Segigech.  There  are  some  inscriptions.  Traces 
of  the  walls,  of  handsome  masonry,  remain.  Without  them,  by  the  road,  are  vaults  of 
sepulchres,  stripped  of  their  marble.  There  is  a heap  of  the  Temple  of  Bacchus  ; and 
a theatre  on  the  side  of  the  hill.  The  vaults  only  on  which  the  seats  ranged  remains, 
with  two  broken  pedestals  in  the  area.  The  city-port  is  partly  dry.  On  the  edge 
are  vestisres  of  a wall.  On  the  shore  before  Sevri  Hissar  are  four  or  five  tall  barrows. 
On  the  south  side  of  the  lake  Pococke  saw  a hollow  ground,  where  are  nearly  twenty 
large  pieces  of  grey  marble,  each  cut  into  several  steps,  of  a size  which  it  would  be 
very  difficult  to  remove.  On  one  he  saw  inscribed  loco  iiii.  Many  scattered  remnants 
of  the  city  occur  at  Sevri  Hissar,  a place  near  it.  See  Insc.Ant.  pp.  7,  8.  10.  (Chandl. 
As.  Min.  89.)  The  Ionian  Antiquities  contain  a view  of  the  ruins  of  the  Temple  of 
Bacchus,  merely  a heap,  the  plan  of  which  cannot  be  discovered  from  its  present  state 
fp.  7).  It  affords,  however,  excellent  rules  for  ancient  architecture.  The  plinth, 
lower  torus,  scotia,  and  fillets  of  the  columns,  are  all  of  one  piece  of  marble  (p.  9). 

In  the  Voyage  Pittoresque  (i.  199.)  is  an  elevation  of  the  Temple  of  Bacchus.  It 
is  there  pseudo-dipteral^  the  central  intercolumniation  being  larger  than  the  others. 
The  capitals  and  base  are  of  the  best  style  and  perfect  execution.  The  plinths  are 
spared,  and  the  columns  bear  directly  upon  the  lowest  step  of  the  temple. 

Teosium  (near  Algiers,  but  not  that  place).  Roman  ruins.  Shaw,  34. 

Termini  (Sicily).  This  city  is  supposed  to  have  been  built  by  the  Carthaginians, 
after  they  had  destroyed  Himera.  Denon  discovered  the  site  of  the  latter,  not  far  from 
Termini.  The  beach  on  which  Hamilcar  drew  up  his  ships,  and  the  place  of  his 
encampment,  are  situated  opposite  to  the  walls  of  the  city,  and  extend  along  the  emi- 
nence by  which  it  was  commanded.  The  site  of  Himera  is  discoverable  from  some 
fragments  of  mattoni  scattered  over  the  ground.  The  only  structure  which  seems  to 
have  escaped  the  rage  and  vengeance  of  the  Carthaginians,  consists  of  a few  broken 
roofs  and  the  fragments  of  great  walls,  which  have  formed  part  of  a very  considerable 
edifice,  built  against  the  mountain,  the  crumbling  of  which  has  preserved  some  parts  in 
it  by  crushing  the  remainder,  and  covering  the  whole.  From  the  thickness  of  the 
walls,  the  form  of  the  vaulted  roofs,  and  especially  from  a double  coating  of  stalac- 
tites, discoverable  in  certain  places,  there  is  reason  to  think  that  these  fragments  are  the 
remains  of  baths,  or  of  a reservoir  which  received  the  water  from  the  mountain,  and 
distributed  it  through  the  city.  This  structure,  however,  which  is  composed  of  various 
kinds  of  materials,  possesses  none  of  the  characteristics  of  Grecian  architecture.  The 
Antiquities  of  Termini  consist  of  semicircular  (once  perhaps  circular)  baths,  with  a 
basin  in  the  middle;  figures,  busts,  inscriptions,  &c.  worked  up  at  the  principal 
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SS'l ta"T  Sl™TO-“  '"""*  

Terracina.  a town  originally  built  by  the  Volsci.  The  cathedral  is  erected  nnnn 

the  rums  of  a Jemple  of  Apollo.  The  portico  is  supported  by  fine  fluted  marble 

columns.  On  the  hill  above  the  town  are  ruins  of  the  palace  of  Theodorick  and  the 

ancient  Anxur  The  temple  of  Jupiter  Anxur  is  especially  worth  notic^  U L 

erected  by  the  Consul  Posthumius,  after  the  design  of  Vitruvius  Pollio  The  nort 
made  by  Antoninus  Pius.  Starke,  n.  65.  uvius  roiiio.  ihe  port  was 

Terranova  (Sicily).  Great  debates  have  ensued,  whether  Gela  stood  at  Aniata  or 
Terranova,  there  bemg  at  both  antique  rums,  and  behind  both  an  immense  plain  to 
which  the  name  of  Gdoan-fields  has  been  applied  by  antiquaries.  Swinburne  thinks 
wi  h ^uverius,  that  Terranova  has  the  clearer  title,  because  the  Fiume  Salso  could 
only  be  the  Himera,  out  of  which  the  Sicilians  drank  when  routed  under  Ao-athocles 
by  the  Carthagimans.  Terranova  has  several  remains.  In  the  town  are  some  foun- 
dations and  mutilated  fragments  of  a great  temple;  at  a small  distance  from  the  east 
gate,  on  a bare  hill  of  sand,  a column  of  the  Doric  order  lies  prostrate.  Its  component 
parts  are  six,  separate,  but  only  disjointed.  No  cement  has  been  used,  only  a bolt. 
One  piece  formed  the  capital,  five  feet  long;  the  others  composed  the  shaft,  are  fluted 
and  four  feet  long  each ; the  diameter  at  the  bottom  is  five  feet,  at  the  top  of  the  shaft^ 
lour.  Swinh.  11.  302.  The  Column  is  engraved  in  Swinburn,  p.  301.  * 

Terza  (on  Lake  Mceris,  Egypt).  I observed  (says  Belzoni)  several  blocks  of  white 
stone  and  red  granite,  which  evidently  must  have  been  taken  from  edifices  of  greater 
magnitude  than  any  which  had  ever  stood  there.  Referring  to  the  description  of  Pliny  of 
the  situation  of  the  Labyrinth,  which  he  says  was  on  the  north-west  side  of  the  Lake 
Moeris,  I made  diligent  reseaches  on  this  subject  in  particular,  on  the  ground  where  I 
then  stood.  I could  not  see  the  smallest  appearance  of  an  edifice,  either  on  the  ground  or 
any  appearance  from  under  it.  But  I observed  all  through  this  part  of  the  country  a 
great  number  of  stones  and  columns  of  beautiful  colours,  of  white  marble  and  of 
granite.  I saw  the  above  pieces  of  antiquity  scattered  about  for  the  space  of  several 
miles,  some  on  the  road,  some  in  the  houses  of  the  Arabs,  and  others  put  to  various 
uses  in  the  construction  of  streets,  &c.  I have  no  doubt  that  by  tracing  the  source  of 
these  materials  the  seat  of  the  Labyrinth  would  be  discovered,  which  must  be  most 
magmficent  even  in  its  ruined  state ; but  I fear  it  is  rather  too  late  for  such  researches 
for  the  cause  of  its  disappearing  might  be,  that  it  was  not  an  edifice  of  great  heigh/ 
the  lower  apartments  being  underground:  it  may  have  been  buried  by  the  earth 
which  IS  yearly  brought  there  by  the  water  of  the  Nile;  or  it  is  not  impossible,  that  the 
Labyrinth  stood  in  such  a situation  as  to  be  covered  entirely  by  the  water,  as  we  may 
see  remains  of  antiquities  on  the  east  side  of  the  Lake,  which  are  entirely  laid  under 
water.  Belzoni,  p.  388. 

Tesino  (Italy).  Professor  Gianni,  of  Milan,  has  lately  ascertained  beyond  a doubt 
the  field  where  Hannibal  and  Scipio  fought  the  battle  of  the  Tesino.  Excavations 
made  upon  this  spot  have  produced  the  discovery  of  a vast  number  of  funeral 
urns  of  different  shapes  and  sizes,  amphorae,  lachrymal  vases,  ornaments,  medals 
spurs,  and  parts  of  armour.  Cambridge  Chronicle,  July  30,  1824.  ^ ^ 

Teshure  (6  m.  from  Bazilbab,  Africa).  Inscriptions.  Shaw,  gg. 
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Tessailah  (Africa),  Extensive  ruins.  Shaw,  64. 

Tethronion  (as  presumed,  now  Moulkd,  Greece,)  is  situated  on  an  oblong  eleva- 
tion, rising  from  the  river  of  Drenitza,  which  runs  clear  and  rapid  at  the  foot  of  some 
low,  but  precipitous  rocks.  The  walls  of  this  place  are  so  much  destroyed,  that  it  is 
even  difficult  to  comprehend  the  manner  of  their  construction  ; but  the  few  remains 
above  ground  indicate  that  they  were  of  the  third  style.  There  is  a fine  circular  foun- 
dation regularly  built  with  large  blocks,  and  near  it  are  some  frusta  of  Dorick  columns 
of  small  dimensions.  Dodw.  ii.  136. 

Tezzoute.  See  Lambesa. 

Thala  of  Sallust  (now  Ferreanah,  Africa).  Granite  columns  left  standing  upon 
their  pedestals.  Shaw,\22. 

Thalama  (in  the  Peloponnesus).  Prazzia  in  the  Bruzzo  di  Maina  is  built  upon 
the  ruins.  Enc.  des.  Antiquites. 

Thapsus  (Demass,  Africa).  Extensive  ruins,  much  of  which  are  worked  up  in  the 
walls,  castles,  and  houses  of  Susa  and  Monasteer.  Part  of  the  Cothon  is  built  in 
frames  (like  the  walls  of  Flemsan),  with  a composition  made  up  of  pebbles  and  mortar. 
Shaw,  109. 

Thasos  (Isle).  Inscriptions.  Voyage  Pittoresque,  t.  ii.  165. 

Thathia  (by  Velizza).  Some  small  remains  of  an  ancient  fort.  PValpole,  i.  319. 

Thaumachia  (Greece),  is  a fort  commanding  a gorge.  On  the  summit  of  the  hill 
is  the  ancient  Acropolis,  of  which  there  are  some  few  remains,  constructed  in  the 
third  style.  There  are  also  inscriptions.  Dodw.  ii.  123. 

Thebes  (Egypt).  Belzoni  very  happily  characterizes  this  most  sublime  of  all 
ruins,  as  in  appearance  a city  of  giants,  who,  after  a long  conflict  which  ended  in  their 
destruction,  left  the  ruins  of  their  habitations  behind  them  as  a memorial!  (p.  37). 
Browne  (p.  135)  fully  confirms  the  statement  of  Diodorus,  which  has  been  so  dis- 
puted, viz.  that  the  houses  of  Thebes  were  four  or  five  stories  high,  and  that  the 
circuit  was  nine  leagues ; if  so,  it  must  have  been  the  largest  mass  of  buildings  ever 
known  in  the  world,  without  excepting  even  Babylon.  Browne  says,  “ These  vene- 
rable ruins,  probably  the  most  ancient  in  the  world,  extend  for  about  three  leagues  in 
length,  along  the  Nile.  East  and  west  they  reach  to  the  mountains,  a breadth  of 
about  two  and  a half  leagues.  The  river  is  here  about  300  yards  broad.  The  circum- 
ference of  the  ancient  city  must  therefore  have  been  about  twenty-seven  miles,  exactly 
the  nine  leagues  of  Diodorus.  Walled  towns,  as  observed  by  Pococke,  were  not 
common  in  Egypt,  and  therefore,  according  to  that  rule,  Thebes  was  never  sur- 
rounded by  a wall.  That  the  passage  in  Homer  does  not  refer  to  the  gates  of  the  city 
must  be  readily  admitted.  But  Browne  thinks  that  it  was  walled,  from  some  faint 
remains  which  are  even  to  this  day  visible.  In  the  precincts  of  the  vast  temple  at 
Aksor  or  El  Kussar  (Luxor)  is  discoverable  a small  chamber,  lined  either  with  red 
granite  or  with  porphyry.  On  ascending  to  the  top  of  it  from  without,  andd  irecting 
the  eye  to  the  southward,  in  a straight  line,  as  far  as  eye  can  reach,  an  insulated  mass 
is  seen,  which  has  the  appearance  of  having  been  a gate.  With  a telescope,  from  the 
same  spot,  are  visible  other  still  more  imperfect  remains,  under  the  same  circum- 
stances, in  the  directions  west  and  north.  From  their  situations,  precisely  opposed  to 
each  other,  and  at  the  three  cardinal  points,  at  so  great  a distance,  rather  than  from  any 
stronger  circumstances,  Browne  was  inclined  to  believe  that  they  may  have  been  gates 
(p.  129)'  Modern  authors  have  styled  the  site  of  Thebes,  Luxsor,  some  Aksor,  both 
corruptions  of  El  Kussor,  the  real  term,  which  is  still  applied  to  the  ruins  by  the  Arabs. 
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The  largest  portion  of  this  city  stood  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  river  • and  on  •) 

ng  up  he  Nile,  the  first  village  within  the  precincts  is  Kourna  Kurnu  or  ~ 

w leret  lere  are  few  houses,  the  people  living  mostly  in  caverns/  Next  is  Abuhatl^^nl' 
a village,  and  Karnac,  a small  district.  Of  these  in  order  ^ Abuhadjadi, 

Kourna,  Kurnu,  Gournou.  See  Gournou. 

Abuhadjadi  l&rosvne  (135  seq.)  places  a temple  here,  numerous  rnin= 
vvith  remains  of  sphinxes;  but  1 do  not  find  in  the  other  travellers  anv  ^ 
this  particular  spot  under  the  denomination  Abuhadjadi.  Perhaps  this^s 
^us  described  by  Denon : “ We  arrived  towards  m^d-day  0^00  6.e  soi  o ^ 
We  saw,  at  f of  a league  from  the  Nile,  the  ruins  of  a great  temple  of  In 

sin^T  which  may  give  the  measure  of  the  immensity  of  this  town' 

since,  if  we  suppose  that  it  was  the  last  edifice  on  the  eastern  side,  it  is  more  tharsi 
leaguers  from  Medinet  Abou,  where  is  the  most  western  temple.”  (i.  256,  Fr.  edit! 

Karnab  Denon  (i.  257)  describes  it  as  a village,  built  upon  a small  nart  nf 
site  ffemp/acemenG  of  a smgle  temple,  which,  as  he  was  told,  was  in  circumference 
half  an  hours  walk.  The  Grande  Description  has  the  following  superb  plates- 

tV.  f r ' K ‘ u-  ^ plan  of  the  ruins.  From  this  it  appears 

that  the  building  and  ground-plans  were  parallelograms,  and  that  the  avenues  of 

sphinxes,  lams,  &c.  though  straight,  went  sometimes  obliquely  from  one  to  another- 
that  the  palace  consisted  of  a court,  to  which  was  on  one  side  annexed  a temple  also 
of  three  courts,  from  whence  there  was  another  court  filled  with  columns  then  a 
passage  then  a peristyle,  then  apartments  of  granite,  then  a gallery.  The  ulans  of 
private  habitations  also  appear,  squares  with  chambers  on  the  side  in  the  centre  of 
one,  columns,  a so  a well  froundj,  with  a cistern  fob/onnj.  A.  vol  iii  nl  1-  . 

general  view  of  the  ruins  of  the  palace,  taken  from  the  north-west.  Here  are  m’asses 
of  rum.  PI.  18  IS  a view  of  the  rums  of  Sal/e  Hypostyle,-  and  the  granite  apart- 
ments of  the  palace.  Masses  of  rum.  PI.  21  consists  in  figures,  1,  2,  3 of  the  ulan 
general  section,  and  elevation  of  the  palace;  in  figure  4 of  the  plan  of  a’small  temule’ 
near  the  circumference  of  the  palace.  As  before,  pi.  l6.  PI.  22  gives  the  first  part  of 
the  longitudinal  section  of  the  palace.  Here  occur  vase-shaped  capitals;  shafts  richlv 
hieroglyphed ; a warrior  holding  a group  of  captives,  heaped  together  by  the  hair  of 
their  heads,  and  striking  them  with  a cutting  weapon,  as  if  he  meant  to  behead  them 
all  at  one  blow;  the  interior  of  columns  with  swelling  capitals;  interior  of  a truncated 
pyrarnidal  tower;  very  massy  compartment  within  a doorway.  PI.  23  contains  the 
second  part  of  the  longitudinal  section  of  the  palace.  The  columns  are  richly  hiero- 
glyphed. Above  the  cornice  of  the  gallery  appears  an  oblong  square,  barred  like  a 
gridiron,  with  a cross-bar  athwart  the  middle,  like  many  of  our  old  bay-windows-  the 
interior  of  a trun^ted  tower,  well  hieroglyphed ; a door-architrave,  and  a pilaster  of  a 
human  figure.  PI.  24  gives  us  pilasters,  human  figures,  an  obelisk  worked  in  a wall 
and  rising  above  it,  and  another  withinside  covering  half  a doorway.  PI.  26  is  a trans 
verse  section  of  the  “ Salle  Hypostyle”  of  the  palace.  Here  are  columns  with  the 
Indian  and  vase  formed  character,  and  hieroglyphed ; upon  two,  supporting  an  upper 
building,  are  the  ovals,  charged  with  hieroglyphs,  which,  according  to  Dr.  Young,  con- 
tain royal  names.  PI.  27,  fig.  1.  is  a transverse  section  of  the  peristyle  of  the  palace 
Fig.  2.  is  a transverse  sectioh  of  the  palace,  taken  in  front  of  the  obelisks.  In  the  first 
appear  simple  piers  instead  of  columns,  and  their  flat  faces  are  accordingly  relieved  by 
figures  with  the  arms  folded,  and  all  alike.  PI.  28  exhibits  transverse  sections  in  front 
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of  the  apartments  of  granite  and  the  gallery  of  the  palace.  Here  occur  piers  relieved 
by  human  figures,  square  architrave  doors,  projecting  piers  en  pilaster,  the  whole 
heavy,  but  rich.  PI.  30  contains  details  of  the  caryatides  of  the  temple,  dependant 
on  the  palace.  The  same  of  the  columns  of  the  hypostyle  hall,  and  of  the  gallery  of 
the  grand  obelisk,  and  of  the  style  of  the  palace.  PI.  33  contains  symbolic  barks 
making  part  of  the  decorations  of  the  hypostyle-hall,  and  warlike  subjects  sculptured 
upon  the  exterior  walls  of  the  palace.  In  these  barks  we  see  the  prow  and  stern  of 
rams’  heads,  whence  the  subsequent  fashion  in  rostra.  Upon  another  we  see  the 
origin  of  the  cheniscus,  aplustre,  or  goose’s  neck,  so  common  in  ancient  ships.  There 
is  also  a procession  of  persons,  three  or  four  abreast,  all  in  the  same  costume*.  PI.  33 
gives  the  bas-reliefs  sculptured  in  the  couloir  (gutter?)  surrounding  the  granite  apart- 
ments of  the  palace.  Here  are  vases,  &c.  of  elegant  form  ; in  one  we  see  the  evident  an- 
cestor of  the  amphora,  for  the  vase  is  precisely  of  the  same  form,  with  the  exception  only 
of  the  handles,  which  are  larger.  PI,  41  is  a perspective  view  of  the  palace,  taken  from 
the  interior  of  the  court  on  the  south-west.  Nothing  architectural  can  exceed  the 
MAJESTY  OF  THIS  VIEW.  \_A  copy  of  the  plate  is  given  in  the  Frontispiece^ . On  the  left 
hand  is  a colonnade;  then  an  immense  truncated  tower,  with  four  gigantic  figures  in 
pannels,  supported  by  sharp  pointed  pilasters.  The  upper  story  is  filled  with  cavalry, cars, 
conical  tents,  &c.  Next  to  these,  on  each  edge  of  the  doorway,  is  a projecting  paral- 
lelogram block  hieroglyphed,  and  at  the  angle  a colossal  figure.  This  is  succeeded  by 
an  avenue  of  columns,  supporting  nothing;  then  another  truncated  tower  as  before. 
An  entrance  on  one  side  of  small  truncated  towers  and  walls,  hieroglyphed,  &c. 
PI.  43  is  a general  view  of  the  propylsea  and  ruins  of  the  palace,  taken  from  the  north- 
east, obelisks,  columns,  truncated  towers,  &c.  PI.  49  is  a view  of  the  gate  and  temples 
of  the  south.  Here  is  an  avenue  of  colossal  feet,  obelisks,  heaps,  and  masses.  PI.  51 
has  the  perspective  elevation  of  the  south  gate.  It  is  a gateway  with  an  immense 
cornice,  hieroglyphed  faces  of  the  walls,  &c.  winged  globe,  and  serpents  under  the 
cornice.  This  is  a very  fine  plate.  PI.  55  has  in  figures  1,  2,  3,  longitudinal  and 
transverse  sections  ; in  figures  4,  5,  6,  details  of  the  capitals  of  the  great  temple  of  the 
south.  The  title  explains  the  plate.  There  also  oceur  avenues  of  rams’  heads  on 
pedestals.  PI.  63  is  a transverse  section  of  the  little  temple  of  the  south.  The  gateway 
is,  as  usual,  with  an  enormous  cornice,  between  hieroglyphed  blocks  of  walling.  Above 
the  door  is  a singular  moulding,  formed  of  vases  like  oil-jars  covered  with  a tile. 
Qu.  If  the  idea  of  forming  walls  of  vases,  as  used  by  the  Romans,  was  not  at  first 
derived  from  this  fashion? 

In  Fortin's  Voyage  dans  le  Levant,  Paris,  atl.  fol.  1819,  plates  60  to  68  relate  to 
views  of  Karnak. 

Col.  Light  says,  “ On  iny  visit  to  Carnac,  the  ancient  Diospolis,  a ruined  temple  fur- 
ther from  the  banks  of  the  river,  on  the  same  side  as  Luxor,  was  equally  grateful.  It 
was  impo  sible  to  look  on  such  an  extent  of  building  without  being  lost  in  admiration. 
No  description  will  be  able  to  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  enormous  masses  still  defy- 
ing the  ravages  of  time  ; enclosure  within  enclosure,  propylaea  in  front  of  propylaea. 
To  these,  avenues  of  sphinxes  of  14  or  15  feet  in  length,  lead  from  a distance  of 
several  hundred  yards.  The  common  Egyptian  sphinx  is  found  in  the  avenues  to  the 
south ; but  to  the  west,  the  Crio-sphinx  with  the  ram’s  head,  one  or  'two  which 

* Every  body  will  recollect  the  passage  in  the  Bible,  “ bring  forth  vestments  for  the  worshippers  of 
Baal,”  and  the  similarity  of  costume  on  devotional  occasions. 
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have  been  uncovered,  seems  to  have  composed  its  correspondint?  avenue  Tk 
the  south  and  east  are  stdl  buried.  Headless  statues  oferev  and  blue 
gigantic  size  lie  prostrate  in  different  parts  of  the 

of  the  great  portico,  and  at  the  entrance  to  this  portico,  is  an  upri/ht  head L 
of  one  b ock  of  granite,  whose  size  may  be  imagined,  from  finding  tLt  all  r ® 
feet  reaches  to  the  patella  of  the  knee.  The  enfranee  to  the  great  portLo  TM 
a mass  of  masonry,  partly  in  ruins,  through  which  the  eye  resfs  on  rrllenie  ofT® 
teen  columns,  whose  diameter  is  more  than  eleven  feet,  and  whose  heioht  is  i' 

U columns  in  each,  whose  diamet  * 

f and  about  forty  feet  high,  of  an  architecture  which  wants  the  eleeance 

of  Grecian  models,  yet  suits  the  immense  majesty  of  the  Egyptian  temple  Tlfnni^^K 
It  does  not  enter  into  my  plan  to  give  a description,  which  haf  been  so^ab'ly  done  bv 
others  before  me,  yet  when  I see  that  the  whole  extent  of  this  temple  cannot  he  ^ 

flveVeetT  ^ and  that  the  smallest  blocks  of  masonry  are 

five  feet  by  four  in  depth  and  breadth  j that  there  are  obelisks  of  eighty  feet  hiyh  ^on  I 

Thlf  consisting  of  one  block  of  granite,  it  can  be  efsily  imagined  °Lt 

I hebes  was  the  vast  city  which  history  describes.”  P.  105 107  ^ ® 

Henon  considers  Karnac  as  the  habitation  of  the  kings.  It  is  described  bv  Hern 
dotus  and  was  in  rum  m the  time  of  Strabo  and  DioLrus.  It  consists  like  all  the 
Egyptian  buddings  o consequence,  of  moles  or  causeways,  squares  with  pia  jjs  or 
filled  with  columns  like  a wood,  or  set  off  with  obelisks  or  colossal  figures^  porticoes 
with  columns  betvyeen  the  squares,  and  connected  or  detached  apartr^nts ’the  latter 
with  the  accompaniments  of  gates  and  moles  (p.  xxiii.  set/.  Fr.  ed.)  He  carries  the  era  of 
and  Karnac  to  the  time  of  Sesostris  ; states  that  the  plan,  though  great 

and  noble,  is  without  the  merit  of  good  execution  (except  the  obelisks,  and  some  finish- 
ing of  the  exterior  gates),  and  that  the  remains  are  dreadfully  disfigured  by  the  quan' 
tity  of  ruinous  ma^es  and  heaps  (Id.  i.  259).  Among  the  sculptures  dLou  saw  a 
figure  making  an  offering  of  two  obelisks,  and  another  of  folding  doors,  fastened  by  the 
same  wooden  bolt  as  now  actually  used  ; and  from  hence  concludes,  that  obelisks^and 
doors  were  votive  offenngs  or  presents.  He  conceives,  that  an  adjacent  building 

ndTster^nf^  surrounding  wall  and  gate  entering  into  a court,  surrounded  a piazza  S 
pilasters  ot  figures,  and  communicating  with  other  apartments,  was  a palace  of  the 
kii^s,  who  were  the  mere  puppets  of  the  priests.  Id.  i.  307,  308. 

, !vf  says,  that  the  place  whence  the  French  had  taken  their  iron-headed  statues, 
ill  tIT  invasion,  1^3  where  a temple  stood,  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  a 

ake.  It  faces  the  avenue  of  the  great  sphinx  to  the  north,  and  not  a single  wall  or 
column  remains  standing.  A place  where  Belzoni  found  about  eighteen  statues,  six 
of  which  were  perfect,  and  arnong  them  a white  statue,  as  large  as  life,  supposed  to  be 
o upi  er  Arnmon,  and  now  in  the  British  Museum,  must  have  been  the  entry  of  the 
pronaos.  A firie  standing  colossus  without  a head,  part  of  which  projects  above  the 
ground,  Belzoni  found  at  Karnac,  and  thought  it  one  of  the  most  finished  pieces  of 
sculptures  which  he  had  ever  seen.  P.  113 ug. 

The  plates  of  Belzoni  contain  (pi.  24)  a general  view  of  the  ruins  of  Karnak.  It  con- 
sists of  masses  and  columns  and  architraves,  and  immense  blocks  in  the  masonry.  The 
belhshaped  capital  appears  on  columns.  PI.  31,  a view  of  the  interior  of  the  temple 
of  Karnac.  It  is  a court  full  of  avenues  of  columns.  PI.  38,  colossal  heads  discovered 
in  the  rums  of  Karnac.  On  the  cap  is  a hieroglyph  put  on  for  a talisman. 
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Belzoni  has  also  (in  pi.  44)  described  two  Egyptian  arches : one  made  of  projecting 
blocks  ; the  other  of  smaller  stones,  worked  in  a modern  way,  but  without  a keystone. 

Luxor.  The  Grande  Description  contains  (A.  vol.  iii.  pi.  2)  a general  view  taken 
opposite  the  ruins  of  the  palace.  It  consists  of  columns,  an  obelisk  between  two 
pyramidal  towers,  &c.  Plate  3 contains  a view  of  the  entry  of  the  palace.  Denon’s 
view  is  too  high  as  to  the  towers.  The  obelisks  are  6ne.  Columns  appear  just  behind 
the  entrance,  which  is  between  the  two  obelisks.  The  figures  on  the  walls  consist  of 
cavalry  in  cars,  shooting  bows  and  arrows.  One  figure  has  the  actual  wings  of  a 
modern  angel.  Plate  4 is  the  particular  view  of  the  palace  taken  from  the  south. 
I’here  are  immense  vase-shaped  columns,  huge  blocks,  &c.  Plate  5 is  a plan  and 
longitudinal  section  of  the  palace.  It  consists  of  columns,  courts,  and  galleries,  some 
strangely  oblique  to  the  others.  At  the  entrance  is  a Colossus  seated,  and  obelisk. 
Plate  6 is  an  elevation  of  the  fa9ade  of  the  palace  (similar  to  the  frontispiece  of  Denon). 
It  consists  of  truncated  towers ; two  obelisks  ; figures  seated  by  the  side  of  the  gateway. 
On  the  walls  of  the  towers  are  cavalry  subjects.  Two  more  seated  figures  are  placed 
on  the  centre  of  each  tower.  Plate  7 comprises  the  first  and  second  parts  of  the 
longitudinal  section  of  the  palace.  Columns  like  balustrades,  and  vase-formed  capitals 
appear;  also  a seated  figure  at  the  end  of  a gallery  of  columns.  Plate  11  contains 
details  of  the  three  faces  of  the  eastern  obelisk  of  the  palace.  A human  eye  and  full- 
faced  bust  appear  among  the  hieroglyphics.  Plate  12  gives  details  of  the  three 
faces  of  the  western  obelisk.  One  figure  is  seated  in  a modern  open-backed  chair. 
A kneeling  figure  presents  vases.  Knives  appear,  and  a curious  instrument  made 
like  a key,  with  a shepherd’s  crook  at  the  top  of  the  handle,  probably  intended  for 
that,  and  a spade  at  the  bottom.  Plate  38  shews  a warrior  in  a car.  He  stands  upon 
the  pole  which  goes  between  the  horses,  and  lias  the  reins  tied  round  the  waist. 
Plate  44  is  a view  of  the  Propylaea  of  Thebes,  taken  from  the  south.  Plate  47  shews 
a curious  figure,  with  only  one  leg  and  one  arm.  Plate  54  is  an  interior  view  and 
plan  of  the  great  temple  of  Thebes  ; Karnak  of  the  south. 

In  Forbin’s  “ Voyage  dans  le  Levant,”  the  portico  forms  plate  60. 

Luxor,  the  finest  village  of  the  environs  of  Thebes,  is  built  (says  Denon)  upon  the 
site  and  across  the  ruins  of  a smaller  temple  than  that  of  Karnak,  but  better  preserved. 
The  most  colossal  parts  of  it  are  fourteen  columns,  10  feet  diameter  ; and  at  its  first 
gate  two  granite  figures  buried  up  to  half  the  arm,  before  which  are  the  two  largest 
and  best-preserved  obelisks  known.  A particularity  of  this  temple  is,  that  a quay, 
protected  by  an  epaulement,  guaranteed  the  eastern  part,  which  bordered  on  the  river, 
from  damage.  (Denon,  i.  259,  260.  Fr.  edit.)  Denon  observes,  concerning  the 
obelisks,  that  the  sculpture  of  them  is  admirable,  and  that  they  shew  the  peculiarity  of 
Egyptian  taste,  which  was  to  congregate  masses,  which  we  carefully  isolate,  and 
neglect  symmetry,  for  neither  the  obelisks  nor  the  colossal  figures  are  on  a line,  either 
between  themselves,  or  with  the  gate.  The  other  parts  of  the  remains  consist  of 
colonnades  and  rooms  of  the  palace  (Id.  ii.  22).  The  figures  on  the  walls,  he  observes, 
contain  a great  number  of  offerings  made  to  Mendes,  as  the  God  of  generation.  The 
entrance  of  the  temple  consists  of  two  obelisks,  probably  100  feet  high  ; between  these 
an  entrance  70  feet  high,  formed  by  two  truncated  pyramidal  towers,  with  huge  impend- 
ing cornices  ; further  on  are  the  columns.  The  plan  of  the  temple  is  a series  of  courts. 
The  view  of  the  entrance  is  exceedingly  grand,  and  forms  the  frontispiece  of  the  French 
London  edition  of  1 809,  vol.  i.  Coins  of  Augustus,  Adrian,  and  Trajan,  have  been  found. 

Medinet  Abu  marks  the  extremity  of  the  ruins  on  the  south-west. 
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Ihe  Graude  Desanption  has  the  following  Plates:  A.  vol.  ii.  nl  o exhiKJfc 
immense  blocks;  and  party  walls  also  of  blocks.  In  plate  4 appear  the  balustrade 
or  truncated  conical  columns,  resembling  those  at  Elephanta,  as  given  bv  Seelev 
Ihe  plan  of  the  palace  is  an  oblong  square,  divided  into  three  compartments- 
1.  a court;  2.  another  court  or  peristyle,  with  a piazza  all  round  like  an  exchange* 

3.  a court.  Rectangular  square  windows,  oblong  square  windows  lengthwise  double 

windows  and  windows  of  the  modern  sash  form  also  appear.  Plate  7 gives  the 
columns  at  large.  Plate  10  relates  to  a naval  combat,  sculptured  upon  the  ex- 
terior face  of  the  palace,  exposed  to  the  north.  A sail  furled  appears  at  the  top 
ot  the  mast.  Above  the  yard  is  a basket  or  top,  shaped  like  an  inverted  bell 
m which  a man  is  placed.  Bows  and  arrows  are  the  chief  weapons.  Badly! 
formed  shields  appear,  the  thureos  or  tile-shaped,  and  the  round  convex  Grecian! 
Other  weapons  or  maces.  The  car  appears  here  to  be  very  small,  and  to  be  loaded 
with  weapons  only,  especially  quivers  and  arrows.  Plate  1 1 is  a Triumphal  Arch 
sculptured  in  the  gallery,  north  of  the  peristyle  of  the  palace.  All  the  trades  and 
arts,  with  their  respective  emblems,  seem  to  be  walking  in  procession.  Hawks  are 
flying  about,  as  if  some  parties  were  hawking.  The  victor  is  carried  under  a square 
tester  upon  men  s shoulders.  Reapers  with  sickles  also  appear.  Plate  12  is  a coloured 
bas-rehef  in  the  gallery  south  of  the  peristyle.  It  shows  the  caparisons  of  horses. 
Plate  14  18  an  interior  view  in  the  peristyle  of  the  palace,  very  fine.  Plate  15  is  a view 
of  the  pavilion,  taken  on  the  north  of  the  temple.  It  consists,  as  usual,  of  long 
massy  stones,  hieroglyphs,  cornices,  truncated  cones,  &c.  Here  is  a beautiful  win- 
dow or  door,  with  a fine  architrave,  frieze,  and  cornice.  Plate  20,  View  of  the  two 
Colossuses.  Plates  21,  22,  Colossi.  Plate  43  gives  a perspective  view  of  the  palace. 
It  is  a long  piazza  with  columns  and  Indian  capitals. 

Hamilton  and  Denon  are  correct.  Belzoni  says,  in  no  other  edifice  of  ancient 
Egypt  has  he  seen  the  remains  of  habitation  as  they  are  at  this  place.  There  are  too 
separate  temples,  of  which  the  first  that  meets  the  view,  going  from  the  Memnonium, 
is  of  less  ancient  date  than  the  other.  On  the  west  side  of  the  portal  are  stones  with 
hieroglyphics  upside  down,  evidently  belonging  to  a former  temple.  The  hierogly- 
phics and  figures  of  this  edifice  differ  from  those  of  the  other  temple.  On  the  north 
side  of  this  little  temple  was  a small  lake,  or  rather  tank  for  water,  which  is  now 
filled  up  with  earth  and  rubbish  ; and  there  must  have  been  statues  all  round  it,  as 
Belzoni  found  part  of  one,  and  fragments  of  others,  in  an  excavation  made  in  this 
place.  Perhaps  it  might  have  been  used  for  the  same  purpose  as  the  small  lakes  near 
the  temple  of  Carriak,  which  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  the  public  baths,  destined 
for  the  religious  visitors  of  the  temple.  There  are  recesses  at  the  sides  of  windows, 
on  purpose  to  place  the  shutters.  The  whole  town,  in  the  opinion  of  Belzoni,  appears 
to  have  been  re-built  twice  or  three  times  successively  on  the  ruins  of  former  ones. 

(pp.  121  — 123). 

The  palace,  says  Denon  (ii.  xxvii. — xxix.  i.  330,  33 1),  is  in  high  preservation. 
The  most  important  remain  is  a peristyle  of  four  ranks  of  columns,  placed  on  four 
sides  of  the  court,  which  is  55  by  45 • Near  the  court  are  five  apartments,  of  which 
two  appear  to  have  been  the  treasury.  On  the  north  side  of  the  palace  is  a small 
temple  dependant  upon  it.  The  palace  was  surrounded  with  a wall,  on  a part  of 
which,  still  existing,  are  battlements  (creneaux)^  similar  to  those  which  their  bas- 
reliefs  represent  on  besieged  towers.  Adjacent  is  a small  temple  of  Horus  in  perfect 
preservation  ; and  between  this  temple  and  Medinet  Abou,  the  site  of  a hippodrome 
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or  stadium,  three-quarters  of  a league  long,  and  one-quarter  broad.  On  the  south  are 
the  ruins  of  an  unfinished  temple,  consecrated  to  Jaut.  The  bas-reliefs  are  very 
curious.  They  relate,  according  to  Denon,  to  a conquest  obtained  over  Indian 
invaders.  Heavy  and  light-armed  soldiers  appear.  A king,  caressing  a young  female, 
seems  to  illustrate  Deborah’s  song  of  dividing  the  prizes,  “ to  every  man  a damsel  or 
two.”  But  Denon  is  a familiar  work,  and  reference  is  easy. 

Memnomum.  Savary  says,  (ii.  that  it  is  without  Medinet  Abou.  Denon 
says  (Engl.  edit.  iii.  30)  here  is  a rained  temple.  To  the  right  of  one, 
which  joins  the  village,  is  a square  monument,  which  probably  was  a place  con- 
tiguous to  the  temple,  very  small  indeed,  but  of  which  the  neighbouring  por- 
ticoes might  be  used,  in  a climate  where  open  galleries  and  terraces  answer  the 
purpose  of  apartments.  The  small  place  is  entirely  different  in  plan  from  the  other 
edifices,  and  has  a sort  of  balconies,  supported  by  four  heads  in  the  attitudes  of 
Caryatides.  The  sculptures  represent  the  figures  of  kings  menacing  groups  of 
prostrate  captives,  similar  to  those  in  pi.  40.  f.  4.  Here  are  also  bas-reliefs,  repre- 
senting a hero,  perhaps  Sesostris,  pursuing  a whole  army,  who  throw  themselves  into 
some  river.  This  hero  is  mounted  on  a small  chariot,  in  which  there  is  only  room 
for  himself.  He  drives  two  horses,  holding  the  reins  on  a level  with  his  girdle. 
Bucklers  and  heaps  of  arms  are  hung  about  him  and  around  his  car.  His  statue  is 
gigantic,  and  he  holds  an  immense  bow,  from  which  he  is  shooting  arrows  upon  a 
bearded  and  long-haired  enemy,  who  have  not  the  least  resemblance  with  the  known 
form  of  Egyptian  heads.  Further  on  he  is  represented  sitting  in  the  back  of  his  car, 
the  horses  of  which  are  held  by  pages,  and  one  person  is  counting  out  before  him  the 
hands  cut  off  from  the  enemy  killed  in  battle,  whilst  another  is  inscribing  the  number, 
and  a third  appears  to  be  proclaiming  the  sum.  Prisoners  are  also  brought  to  him 
confined  in  different  ways.  They  are  all  clothed  with  flowing  and  striped  robes,  their 
hair  is  long  and  matted,  aad  tables  of  hieroglyphics,  50  feet  diameter,  follow. 
Returning  to  the  left,  by  another  side  of  these  galleries,  a long  bas-relief  is  seen, 
which  represents,  on  two  sides,  a triumphal  march.  It  is  probably  the  same  hero 
returning  from  his  conquests.  Some  soldiers,  covered  with  armour,  prove  that  the 
triumph  is  military ; though  a little  further  on  nothing  is  to  be  seen  but  priests  or 
persons  of  the  class  of  the  initiated,  without  arms,  and  with  long  and  transparent 
tunicks.  The  arms  of  the  hero  are  covered  with  these  garments.  He  is  borne  on  the 
shoulders  of  men  in  a palanquin,  with  all  the  attendants  of  a divinity.  Before  and 
behind  him  march  priests,  bearing  palm-branches  and  calumets;  and  incense  is 
presented  to  him.  He  arrives,  in  this  state,  at  the  temple  of  the  tutelar  deity  of 
Thebes  and  offers  to  the  God,  a sacrifice  in  which  he  officiates  as  priest.  The  march 
continues,  and  the  god  is  borne  by  twenty-four  priests.  The  bull  Apis,  with  the  at- 
tributes of  divinity,  marches  before  the  hero,  and  a long  train  of  persons  follow,  hold- 
ing each  a banner,  in  the  greater  number  of  which  are  the  representations  of  different 
deities.  When  arrived  at  the  altar,  a child  appears  w'ith  his  hands  tied  behind  his 
back,  who  is  about  to  be  immolated  before  the  conqueror,  who  has  stopped  to  receive 
his  horrible  sacrifice,  or  to  assist  at  this  execrable  holocaust.  Beside  them  stands  a 
priest,  who  is  breaking  the  stem  of  a flower;  and  birds  are  flying  away,  emblems  of 
the  separation  of  the  soul  from  the  body.  The  account  which  Longus  and  Apuleius, 
in  their  romances  of  Theagenes,  and  the  Golden  Ass,  have  transmitted  of  human  sa- 
crifices among  the  Egyptians,  is  therefore  not  a fable.  Next,  the  Hero  himself  makes 
a sacrifice,  to  the  god  Apis,  of  a sheaf  of  wheat.  A protecting  Genius  accompanies 
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perhaps  marks  his^diffe^ielTdianitfeT^^^^ 

nine  conquered  persons  by  the  ?ame  chain  ° ‘ 

victory  ; a priest  writes  hfs  a^^inab  an^^n’n'"'""  H ''  this 

therefore  proved  that  (he ancient  Po-i/  r’  ®^cred  inetnorial.  It  is 

then  a book,  and  not  inscribed  tlbt^'  c'.TV’  'O.e  famous  Toth  was 

In  penetrating  into  the  darkest  ^ T "f  V'  ‘’=‘*  *t,i>l>°«ed. 

with  bas-reliefs,  whicli  had  nlu-,  u j found  three  small  chambers  covered 

of  stone  buffet  the  hinoes  u"  ‘he  bottom  of  the  third,  was  rkind 

doors,  as  strong'as  walls  ^In^a^n'd  It  was  closed  with  three 

tuary,  was  a slu  7oom  occupied  almn:;^  , ““VI 

In  the  foundation  of  the  samriMiermrt"  Ihe^  °f  granite, 

phics.  At  the  north  of  fh;«  H stones  are  sculptured  with  hieroglv- 

and  broken  They  might  hav^LerabouV^"!?  fee°t  iThemh'r  TherJu’t “d“''‘'’''“r 

a“Ve“:l;^ov:d‘to^vlr\o:h:tpo“s’^^^^^^^ 
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31  contains  a ‘’S“res.  Plate 

Here  are  columns  with  I A'  ^ ^ Osymandyas,  taken  from  the  south-west 

St"""’  ‘nr”'  by“hran“^fi“p,a:ed 

show  it  to  have  been  of  enormous  magnitude.  Plate  26*  is  a Fiew  of  the  Tomh  nf 

ThfreTrtcolumns  tdT  “-^l  x^HtJasl 

Here  are  columns  and  fnezes,  and  caryatides  as  before.  The  figures  are  draped  in  a 
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sort  of  mail  armour*,  sitting  close  to  the  limbs,  and  connected  together  by  a strip  of 
another  material,  all  down  the  front.  Perhaps  the  flail  in  the  hands  of  some  of  the 
figures,  is  a military  weapon,  and  the  crook  another.  According  to  the  engraving, 
mail  gloves  appear  with  the  fingers  divided.  Plate  27  is  another  view  of  the  tomb, 
viz.  1.  a court ; 2.  a peristyle ; 3.  a salle  hypostyle;  4.  another  court,  divided  into 
two  compartments.  Plate  28  is  a longitudinal  section  of  the  Tomb  of  Osymandyas. 
At  the  termination  of  a gallery  is  a figure  of  Osymandyas.  Similar  figures  are  also 
thus  placed,  where  the  gallery  terminates  in  a cross  wall.  Thus  it  was  an  Egyptian 
fashion  to  place  figures  at  the  end  of  galleries  or  avenues,  a practice  still  retained. 
Plates  29  and  30  contain  details,  &c.  of  the  tomb.  Plate  3I  bas-reliefs  in  the  hypostyle, 
hall,  and  first  pylon  of  the  tomb.  They  represent  the  attack  of  a building.  Here 
appear  the  modern  ladder,  the  short  pyramidal-bladed  Roman  sword,  the  scythe- 
bladed  falchion,  club,  bow,  &c.  Plate  36  shews  a curious  beast  with  four  rams’  heads 
and  a figure,  seated  in  a manner  quite  different  from  the  usual  style  of  Egyptian 
figures.  Plate  39  is  a Plan  and  Sections  of  a grand  hypogoeum  or  syringe  (sic)  ; 
detail  of  the  sculpture  of  another  Hypogoeum  ; Plan  and  Sections  of  an  edifice  having 
a ceiling  in  the  form  of  an  arch.  The  hypogaea  are  of  the  usual  Egyptian  fashion, 
squares,  connected  by  passages,  nothing  circular  or  oval ; the  stairs  very  low  and  gra- 
dual ; the  vaulted  ceiling  has  quite  a modern  look  ; but  the  stones  are  not  jambed 
and  wedged,  as  in  the  modern  arch,  only  laid  in  horizontal  series. 

Behind  the  two  colossi,  between  the  Memnonium  and  Medinet  Ahou,  Mr.  Salt 
discovered  the  site  of  an  extensive  temple  ; their  pedestals,  of  many  columns,  of  very 
large  diameter,  and  in  great  numbers,  several  colossal  fragments,  &c.  Belzoni  found 
in  a part,  where  the  sehos  and  cella  must  have  been,  a sitting  figure  of  a man,  in  all 
parts  resembling  the  great  colossus  of  Memnon.  On  the  side  of  its  chair  are  the 
same  hieroglyphicks,  which  are  to  be  seen  on  the  chair  of  the  Memnon.  It  is  nearly 
ten  feet  high,  and  of  the  most  beautiful  Egyptian  workmanship.  He  also  found  seve- 
ral lion-headed  statues,  like  those  of  Carnak,  some  seated  and  some  standing.  This, 
Belzoni  supposes,  teas  the  real  great  Te7nple  of  Memnon,  or  Memnonium.  Between 
the  colossal  statues  and  the  portico  of  the  temple,  is  an  enormous  colossus,  thrown 
down  and  buried,  all  but  the  back  of  its  chair,  which  is  broken  in  two  parts  about  the 
middle.  Belzoni  thinks  that  the  entrance  into  this  temple  was  guarded  by  two  colossi, 
one  of  which  is  supposed  to  have  represented  the  great  Memnon ; and  that  on  advanc- 
ing further,  there  were  other  columns  and  statues  in  inner  courts,  the  fragments  of 
which  are  still  to  be  seen,  as  I have  just  mentioned,  on  a line  with  the  temple  and 
the  two  colossi.  Belzoni,  290 — 293. 

' Biban  el  Mouloh.  The  Grande  Description,  A.  vol.  ii.  pi.  77,  contains  a Topogra- 
phical Plan  of  the  extremity  of  the  Valley  of  the  Tombs  of  the  Kings.  Plate  78 
gives  a Plan  and  Section  of  the  fourth  Tomb  of  the  Kings  on  the  west ; in  figs.  3,  4. 
is  a Plan  and  Section  of  the  fifth  Tomb  on  the  west ; in  figs.  5,  6.  is  a Plan  and  Sec- 
tion of  the  fifth  Tomb  on  the  east.  These  tombs  are  long  galleries  with  doors  and 
apartments  on  the  sides.  Plate  79  is  a continuation  of  the  same,  and  consists  of  de- 
tails. 

Biban  el  Moluck,  the  tombs,  or  rather  gates,  of  the  Kings  is  fhe  name  of  a valley. 
On  the  side  of  the  mountain  are  these  tombs.  These,  to  ordinary  observers,  present 


* This  is  still  worn  in  India. 
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T’  measured  309  feet,  the  whole  extent  of 

s cut  out  ot  the  living  rock.  The  chambers  are  numerous.  The  sides  of  the 
roc  every  where  are  as  white  as  snow,  and  covered  with  paintings  of  well-shaoed 
gures,  a//re^co,  and  with  hieroglyphs  quite  perfect.  The  colours  of  tlie  paintings 
are  as  resh  as  if  they  had  been  laid  on  the  day  before  the  painting  was  made.  It  was 
in  one  o le  chambers  of  this  tomb,  that  Beizoni  discovered  the  exquisitely  beautiful 
cop  lagus  of  alabaster,  and  which  he  describes  as  being  9 feet  12  inches  long  ^ feet 
9 indies  wide,  and  2 feet  1 inch  deep,  covered  within  and  without  with  SglyS 

parentT^^^^^  sounding  like  a bell,  and  as^tr\L- 

L;  • Trom  the  extraordinary  magnificence  of  this  tomb,  Beizoni  con- 

ceived that  it  must  be  the  depository  of  the  remains  of  Apis,  in  which  idea  he  was 

the  more  confirmed  by  having  found  the  carcase  of  a bull,  embalmed  with  asphaltum 
in  the  innermost  room. 


Of  this  tomb,  says  Mr.  Salt,  I have  forwarded  some  account  to  England.  It  con- 
sists ot  a long  suite  of  passages  and  chambers,  covered  with  sculptures,  and  paintings 
n e most  perfect  preservation,  the  tints  of  which  are  so  resplendent  that  it  was  found 
scarcely  possible  to  imitate  them  in  England,  and  which  in  fact  are  executed  on  a prin- 
ciple  and  scale  of  colour,  that  would  make  them,  I conceive,  retain  their  lustre  even 
y le  side  ot  a Venetian  picture.  The  sarcophagus  of  alabaster  here  discovered  is 
eminent  in  its  taste,  delicate  workmanship,  and  skill  in  managing  so  fragile  a material, 

1 perhaps  for  ever  remain  unrivalled.  Quarterly  Review,  1818,  pp.  192,  193. 
he  Urande  Description,  under  the  he'&d  of  Thebes  Hypogoea,  has  various  plates. 
A.  vol.  11.  plate  44,  is  Paintings  and  Bas-reliefs.  Here  we  see  the  long  necked  musical 
instrument,  and  D-shaped  harp.  Plate  45  represents  shooting  with  bows  and  arrows 

PI  f ^ Iront  of  it,  only  the  edge,  in  which  arrows  are  sticking, 

rlate  40  shows  scales  with  basins  suspended  from  an  upright  post.  A chair  with  a 
modern  back.  Cars  carried  by  a pole,  over  the  shoulders  between  two  men.  Plates 
49  and  50  give  heads  of  mummies.  Plate  60  refers  to  a MS.  of  Papyrus.  The  flail, 
or  weapon-formed  flail,  is  seen  in  a seated  figure.  There  appear  two  ohelishs  (or 
goods  so  formed)  weighed  against  each  other  in  scales.  Upon  the  top  of  the  fulcrum  is 
a bird,  [py  means  of  a lever  of  this  kind  the  obelisks  may  have  been  raised  to  an 
erect  position.]  The  modern  pelisse  and  nun’s  hood  occur  in  female  figures.  Plate 
61  refers  to  another  MS.  of  Papyrus.  Part  i.  Here  are  a boat  and  corpse  laid  on  a 
bier,  under  an  awning  in  the  middle;  figures  carrying  goods,  like  a rabbit-seller,  with 
a pole  over  the  shoulders ; women  drawing  a long  box,  with  an  animal  in  it,  after 
t e corpse  ! a kind  of  bamboo  or  wicker  cage  of  a cylindrical  form  and  dome  top. 

e same  MS.  of  Papyrus,  part  ii.  a boat  in  the  form  of  a Greenland  canoe,  with  a 
crescent-formed  upright  ornament  at  the  stern,  and  a rudder  formed  like  a baker’s 
peel,  with  a bird  at  the  head,  and  working  like  an  oar.  H uman  figures  squatted; 
women  in  the  attitude  of  teaching  at  the  prow,  to  others  listening.  Plate  63  exhibits 
another  MS.  of  Papyrus.  Here  we  see  a table  standing  on  one  foot ; a moveable  perch 
vrith  a stork  upon  it ; a woman  driving  an  ox  ; a thonged  whip ; another  woman  sowing 
corn ; she  holds  a basket  in  one  hand,  and  with  the  other  throws  the  seed  behind  over  her 


* Before  the  death  of  poor  Beizoni,  it  was  temporarily  exhibited  at  the  British  Museum ; and  was 
pi^chased  by  Mr,  Soane  the  Architect  for  2,000  guineas.  This  is  the  famous  sarcophagus  called  the 

Tomb  of  Psammis.* ** 
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head.  There  is  also  a very  curious  plough,  with  two  perpendicular  wedge-formed 
blades  on  the  handle.  Plate  64  is  a MS.  Papyrus,  part  iv.  Here  is  a table 
shaped  like  a dice-box,  with  very  narrow  top,  like  a stand  for  a sundial  seemingly 
provided  with  a bell-formed  cover  to  let  down  upon  the  table.  Plate  66,  a MS.  of 
Papyrus.  Writing  only,  except  some  human  legs  at  top.  Plate  67,  scales  and 
weights,  as  before,  but  more  perfect;  only  two  strings  to  the  scales  which  have  a basin. 
There  appears  at  the  top  of  the  upright  fulcrum,  a contrivance  for  preventing  the  too 
great  descent  of  the  beam,  or  containing  marks  for  measuring  the  weights  according 
to  the  quantum  of  descent ; if  so,  the  principles  of  the  scales  and  steelyards  were  both 
united  together.  V\zie6d>,  s.  MS.  of  Papyrus.  Writing,  nothing  particular.  Plate 
6g,  a 3IS.  of  Papyrus.  Writing  ; a low  broad  chair,  the  feet  in  front  like  the  fore 
legs  of  a dog,  the  back  feet  like  the  hinder  legs.  Also  an  undescribed  instrument; 
(12^)  ^ table  on  the  principle  of  a dumb  waiter.  Plate  70,  a MS.  of  Papyrus. 
Writing;  nothing  particular.  Plate  72,  MS.  of  Papyrus  in  hieroglyphical  charac- 
ters, part  i.  coloured  plate.  Here  are  chains,  as  before,  instead  of  ropes,  to  support  the 
basins.  A transverse  beam  extends  from  the  top  of  the  fulcrum,  with  a line  hanging 
down  beside  one  of  the  beams  and  a weight  at  the  end  of  it.  A hand  appears  holding 
it  below.  Plate  73,  part  ii.  Boats  ; ploughing  ; a corpse  extended  on  a bier,  which 
bier  is  formed  of  a grotesque  animal,  having  the  head  of  a bird,  and  the  fore  and  hind 
legs  of  a dog.  A winged  figure  with  a tau  cross,  is  descending  to  the  corpse,  seem- 
ingly  to  receive  and  welcome  the  soul.  Ploughing.  Boats,  as  before.  Table  with 
vases  for  feet ; an  animal  laid  upon  it.  There  is  a curious  accompaniment  to  the 
table  ; probably  a fly-flapper  to  wave  backwards  and  forwards  over  it ; the  contrivance 
of  swinging  a board  for  this  purpose  over  the  dinner  table,  being  still  used  in  Italy. 
The  thing  in  question  resembles  a fan,  moveable  like  a vane  of  a weather-cock.  Plate 
74,  part  iii.  Here  human  legs  support  a snake,  either  a hieroglyph,  or  instrument 
for  hearing  something  laid  upon  it.  Plate  75,  continuation  of  the  MS.  Boats,  as 
before,  but  beautifully  represented.  The  boats  are  pushed  along  by  poles,  as  now. 
In  a boat  is  a table,  with  a contrivance,  under  the  lid,  to  lower  or  elevate  it  at  option. 
I'he  table  supports  an  animal  figure.  Plate  88  contains  standards,  arms  and  instru- 
ments. Here  we  have  a captive  tied  by  the  two  arms  behind  to  a column.  Plate  89 
shows  sofas  and  steps.  The  legs  of  the  two  former  are  those  of  animals.  Plate  90 
gives  reaping,  sowing,  &c.  ; the  sickles  are  formed  like  scythes.  In  Plate  9I  we  have 
chequers ; a curious  harp  made  in  the  form  of  a tumbler  with  his  heels  and  head  up- 
wards, but  not  walking  on  his  hands.  These  are  turned  back,  and  the  bottom  is  his 
breast;  also  a C-shaped  harp,  with  only  four  strings ; a large  vase,  in  a wooden  stand, 
and  a panneled  piece  of  furniture  on  four  legs,  with  a top  in  the  shape  of  a convex 
oyster-shell,  lifting  on  and  oflfbya  handle  formed  like  the  head  of  a billiard  mace. 

In  For  bin’s  “ Voyage  dans  le  Levant”  Plate  48,  is  the  long-necked  instrument  in 
tombs,  the  apparent  ancestor  of  the  guitar.  He  observes  that  it  is  still  played  upon  by 
the  Arabs,  and  seemingly  by  a bow.  It  has  four  strings  and  the  fingers  are  applied  to 
the  neck. 

The  most  remarkable  of  the  tombs  (says  Belzoni),  that  which  is  reckoned  the  best, 
is  truly  grand.  It  is  distinguished  from  the  others,  not  only  by  its  excellent  state  of 
preservation,  but  because  it  contains  eight  small  cells,  cut  in  the  rock  in  the  first  passage 
on  each  side  of  it, in  which  arepainteda  multitude  of  arts,  used-  by  the  ancient  Egyptians, 
such  as  implements  of  war,  domestick  and  ceremonial  dresses,  decorations,  musical  in- 
struments, and  in  short  all  that  was  conducive  to  taste,  humanity,  or  convenience,  in 
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this  time,  so  as  to  give  perfect  ideas  of  their  mode  of  living,  &c  The  vronnil  I l,-. 

and  the  colours  are  so  lively  and  striking,  that  we  cannot  ffil  t wonder 

ther  on,  you  pass  through  a long  gallery,  painted  with  the  most  Lautifnl  hieri^r' 
phicks,  in  like  preservation  ; and  in  the  preat  hall  lip?  oeautitul  hierogly- 

one  single  piece  of  granite  ten  feet  long,  file  wide  and  six  hidITT 

covered  with  hieroglyphicks,  inside  and  out.  This  is  one  of  ^he"tarp^tTa^^' 

remaining  in  perfection  at  this  day.  Belzoni,  195.  ^ ‘ sarcophagi 

Denon  is  ample;  but  plates  alone,  m detail^  can  do  justice  to  the  tomh<?  nf  Tt.  u 
m the  only  view  in  which  they  are  interesting,-paintings  recording  the  Ti  t f 1“ 
zation  of  Egypt.  The  subject  itself  requires  of  course  a volume.  It  is  sufiicLnt  here 
to  quote  a single  passage  of  Denon  ; “ The  plan  of  one  only  of  these  tombs  is  suffi^ft 
to  indicate  the  general  disposition  of  the  others.  Every  grotto  communicates  wHh  the 
valley  by  a large  gate.  It  leads  to  a gallery,  hollowed  in  the  rock.  Its  breadth  and 
Its  height  are  commonly  of  twelve  feet.  Its  length,  even  to  a second  gate  is  of  twentv 
paces.  This  gate  conducts  to  a second  gallery  of  the  same  breadthf  and  twenty  foul 
paces  of  length.  At  the  right  and  the  left  of  this  gallery  are  chambers  of  five  feet 
broad,  upon  ten  of  depth.  There  are  found  designs  of  arms|  such  as  hatchets,  poiL^ds 
crooked  sabres,  straight  swords,  lances,  javelins,  bows,  arrows,  quivers  coats^of  mail 

and  bucklers,  agricultural  labours,  vases,  toys  of  all  kinds  ; the  details’of  the  prepTra 
tion  of  aliments  are  too  represented,  i.  xxx.  prepara 

In  Belzoni,  plate  40  is  most  curious.  It  consists  of  the  Tomb  of  Samothis  in 
1 hebes,  the  cofhn-shaped  sarcophagus,  before  described,  and  well  known  It  stand, 

m thecentre  of  a vaulted  room  of  which  the  walls  and  ceilings  are  painted  in,  rlh 

colours  and  full  of  figures.  Adjommg  to  it  are  other  rooms  and  passages,  of  which 
the  walls  and  separating  piers  are  also  painted.  On  one  of  the  figures  is  I pair  of  nan- 
taloons  of  pure  Harlequin  costume,  small  pieces  intermixed.  ^ 

Thebes  fBceotia  uow  Thiva,  eight  leagues  distant  from  'Megara).  The  fragments 
of  the  walls  of  the  Kadrneia  are  regularly  constructed;  indeed,  from  a representation 
o them  upon  a vase,  they  were  apparently  composed  of  polygons.  They  were  proba- 
bly  erected  by  the  Athenians,  when  Cassander  restored  the  town.  There  are  also  the 
lower  parts  of  a circular  tower,  about  90  feet  in  diameter,  constructed  with  stories  an- 
proaching  the  polygonal  forms.  (Dodw.  i.  266,  26S.)  Dr.  Clarke  is  copious  on  the 
subject.  He  describes  an  ancient  bulwark,  near  one  of  the  gates  of  Thebes,  as  perhaps 
one  of  the  hills  of  Apollo  Ismenius.  Prodigious  ramparts  and  high  mountains  of  very 
artificial  form  appear  upon  the  outside  of  the  city.  A deep  fosse  surrounds  it  and  the 
traces  of  its  old  walls  may  be  still  discerned.  Half  the  arch  of  an  ancient  gate’and  one 
of  the  buttresses  remain.  In  coming  from  the  gate  into  the  town  is  an  old  buttress  or 
bastion  where  upon  a large  block  of  stone  is  an  inscription,  commemorating  the  virtues 
of  women.  The  situation  and  form  of  the  ramparts  serves  to  point  out  the  position 
of  the  seven  gates.  'I  he  present  town  appears  to  occupy  little  more  than  the  site  of 
the  old  Cadmean  Acropolis,  and  the  masses  which  remain  belonging  to  the  ancient 
walls,  show  (says  Dr.  Clarke)  that  the  story  of  Amphion  was  no  fable.  It  is  a very 
ancient  custom  to  carry  on  men’s  labour  by  an  accompaniment,  both  of  musick  and 
singing.  The  custom,  indeed,  still  exists  both  in  Egypt  and  Greece.  Concerning  the 
ancient  bulwark.  Dr.  Clarke  says  further,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  it  formed  a^part 
of  the  ancient  fortification,  as  there  is  another  hill,  equally  artificial,  near  to  it,  and 
between  the  two,  there  seems  to  have  been  the  eastern  gate,  or  entrance  to  the  old 
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city.  It  consists,  as  to  its  form,  of  two  cones  with  truncated  summits,  the  one  smaller 
than  the  other.  The  smaller  stands  upon  the  larger,  as  upon  a pedestal,  thereby  leav- 
ing room  for  a road  all  round  its  base,  and  having,  in  circumference  at  its  truncated 
summit,  a level  plane  or  terrace  upon  its  top.  Elsewhere  Dr.  Clarke  observes,  that 
there  is  an  aqueduct  and  fountain  on  the  south  side  ofThebes,  and  that  the  view  of  the 
Cadmajan  citadel  is  very  grand.  Clarke,  vii.  39,  64,  68,  6g,  75,  95. 

There  are  some  great  blocks  of  stone  and  foundations,  the  probable  remains  of  the 
Gate  Proctis.  Near  Peri,  is  a large  artificial  terrace,  on  which  was  the  Stadium  and 
Gymnasium.  A flat  space  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  which  appears  to  be  artificial, 
probably  constituted  the  Hippodrome,  which  was  decorated  with  the  monument 
of  Pindar.  Some  ancient  foundations  at  the  south-east  of  the  town  may  be  remains 
of  the  Krenaia,  or  Gate  of  the  Fountain.  A square  modern  tower  of  considerable 
magnitude  near  this  spot,  is  constructed  with  ancient  materials.  In  the  direction 
where  the  Hypsistar  probably  stood,  are  the  relics  of  a gate,  composed  of  a mass  of 
small  stones,  and  mortar  lined  with  rougher  masonry.  The  style  of  its  construction, 
and  of  part  of  a round  arch,  which  remains,  shows  it  to  be  Roman,  or  even  perhaps  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  probably  the  Onkais  or  Nectis  Gate.  Near  this,  is  the  dry  ditch  of 
the  Ismenos  or  of  Dirce,  and  another  mass  of  w'all  near  the  bank  with  the  remains  of 
a bridge,  for  the  Greeks  built  little  bridges  over  dry  channels,  and  deified  rivers  in 
which  no  waters  flowed.  Dodw.  i.  266. 

But  the  most  curious  part  (says  Dr.  Clarke)  of  the  antiquities  of  Thebes  is  the 
Church  of  St.  Demetrius.  Upon  the  western  side  of  it,  there  may  still  be  seen  the 
rarest  specimens  of  architecture  in  Greece,  several  capitals  of  that  most  chaste  and  an- 
cient pattern  of  the  Corinthian  order,  which  is  entirely  without  volute  at  the  corners, 
and  has  a single  wreath  of  the  simplest  acanthus  foliage  to  crown  its  base.  (See  the 
Encyclopedia  of  Antiquities,  i.  p.  21.)  There  is  also  at  Thebes,  a Soros,  supposed 
to  have  been  the  tomb  of  Hector,  and  the  fountains  near  it,  the  AEdipodia.  Clarke, 
vii.  76,  89. 

On  the  road  from  Thebes  to  Chalcis,  are  two  small  tumuli.  Beyond  them,  traces 
of  an  ancient  wall  ; further  on  a tumulus  and  round  tower.  About  five  miles  beyond 
are  three  large  blocks  of  stone  ; fifty  minutes  more,  some  ancient  sepulchres,  and  the 
traces  and  foundations  of  a large  town.  Dodw.  ii.  148. 

Theb^e  Phthiotic^  (^Greece,  afterwards  presumed  to  heArrniro). 

Imperfect  traces  indicating  an  ancient  city  ; not  far  from  Armiro  further  ancient  re- 
mains. Dodw.  ii.  85. 

Theodosia  (ruined  before  the  age  of  Hadrian,  Ccijfa  or  rather  Stara  Crim.)  We 
left  Kertchy  (says  Dr.  Clarke),  and  proceeded  towards  Caffa.  After  the  second  sta- 
tion we  passed  another  ancient  boundary  or  vallum,  and  here  we  discerned  the  traces  of 
turrets,  that  were  placed  along  the  second  barrier  of  the  Bosporus.  On  the  last  stage 
from  Kertchy  to  Caffa,  we  passed  the  third,  that  is  to  say,  the  outer  vallum  or  boundary 
of  the  Bosporians.  This  separated  their  peninsula  from  the  country  of  the  Tauri.  Its 
remains,  as  well  as  those  of  the  towers  placed  upon  it,  were  very  visible.  This  wall 
extends  from  the  sea  of  AzofF,  beginning  eastward  at  a place  now  called  Arahat,  to  the 
mountain  behind  Caflfa.  It  is  mentioned  by  Strabo,  wdio  states,  from  Hypsicrates,  that 
it  was  constructed  by  Asander,  360  stadia  in  length,  having  at  every  stadium  a turret. 
The  description  agrees  with  its  present  appearance.  At  the  entrance  of  the  city,  near 
an  edifice  once  a mint,  are  some  ruins  likely  to  be  considered  as  relics  of  ancient  The- 
odosia. I'he  Russians  have  destroyed  numerous  marbles,  &c.  On  the  w'alls  are  in-^ 
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scriptions.  Upon  its  elevated  territory  above  the  Tahtar  city,  close  to  the  walls  of  the 
old  Armenian  fortress,  is  a circular  building,  very  like  certain  ruined  edifices  upon  the 
coast  of  Baia  near  Naples.  It  is  now  a ruin,  but  in  taking  down  a part  of  the  stucco 
loosely  adhering  to  the  wall,  there  appeared  a beautiful  inferior  covering  of  coloured 
plaster  resembling  the  stucco  discovered  at  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum.  The  Arme- 
nians, who  had  probably  converted  this  building  into  a place  of  worship,  found  it 
necessary  to  conceal  its  Pagan  ornaments.  In  the  centre  of  the  old  pavement  of  this 
building  a very  curious  bas-relief  was  discovered.  It  was  sculptured  upon  a kind  of 
Cippus  in  a very  rude  manner,  the  subject  being  divided  into  two  parts,  the  one  above 
and  the  other  below.  In  the  upper  part  appeared  two  crowned  heads,  and  in  the  lower 
a staircase  was  represented,  leading  to  the  mouth  of  a stone  sepulchre. 

“ The  appearance  of  Tumuli,  increasing  as  we  advanced,  denoted  the  vicinity  of 
some  ancient  city.  Passing  a bridge,  whose  massive  masonry  resembled  the  style  of 
labour  used  by  the  ancient  Etruscans  in  the  walls  of  Crotona,  we  were  surrounded  by 
the  remains  of  Mosques,  Baths,  and  other  mouldering  edifices,  some  of  these  still  re- 
taining marks  of  great  magnificence.  We  entered  a building,  which  yet  remains  en- 
tire. It  consisted  of  one  large  area  surmounted  by  a beautiful  dome,  and  surrounded 
by  eight  smaller  chambers.  Its  walls  were  covered  with  ancient  stucco,  coloured  in 
distemper.  Such  a style  of  architecture  is  seen  in  those  buildings,  which  are  vulgarly 
called  Temples  of  Venus  and  Diana  at  Baiae  in  Italy,  and  which  were  originally  pub- 
lic Baths,  belonging  to  this  fashionable  bathing-place  of  the  ancient  Romans.  Clarhe 

ii.  131— 155. 

Thermopyl^.  Leading  to  the  Straits  is  the  old  paved  military  way,  mentioned  by 
Livy.  “ Having  passed  (says  Dr.  Clarke)  on  the  road  from  Bodonitza,  several  stadia 
of  the  ancient  pavement,  we  suddenly  found  ourselves  in  a small  plain,  surrounded  by 
mountains  ; just  before  the  descent  to  the  narrowest  pa'rt  of  the  Straits  falls  off  abruptly 
by  a steep  and  uninterrupted  declivity.  Here  we  observed,  close  to  the  ancient  way, 
upon  the  right  a tumulus,  upon  which  the  broken  remains  of  a massive  pedestal,  as  a 
foundation  for  some  monum.ent,  were  yet  conspicuous.  In  its  present  state  it  is  suffi- 
ciently  entire  to  prove,  that  the  form  of  this  pedestal  was  square,  and  that  it  covered 
the  top  of  a conical  mount  of  earth,  which  is  the  shape  common  not  only  to  ancient 
sepulchres  in  general,  but  particularly  to  those  of  Greece,  as  appears  in  the  tomb  of  the 
Athenians  on  the  plain  of  Marathon,  and  that  of  the  Thebans  on  the  plain  of  Chsero- 
naea.  It  consisted  of  large  square  blocks  of  a rude  marble  breccia,  some  of  which  re- 
main as  they  were  originally  placed.  Others  dislocated  and  broken  were  lying  by  with 
a considerable  fragment  of  one  of  the  weighty  corners  of  the  pedestal.  This  tumulus 
is  no  doubt  the  Polyandrium  of  Strabo,  decorated  with  five  Stelce,  in  which  were 
buried  the  three  hundred  Spartans,  because  it  is  the  only  tomb  which  occurs  in 
this  defile.  The  same  appellation  of  Polyandrium,  as  applied  to  a sepulchre,  occurs 
in  Pausanias,  with  reference  to  the  tomb  of  the  Thebans,  near  Chseronea,  and  the  only 
difference  between  the  two  is,  that  the  Chaeronaean  tumulus  is  larger  than  this.  They 
are  both  alike  in  shape.  This  tomb  is  placed  upon  the  top  of  the  very  eminence  within 
the  defile,  to  which  all  the  Greeks  retreated,  excepting  only  the  Thebans,  “ and  there, 
(says  Herodotus)  is  the  tumulus  at  the  entrance  of  the  defile,  where  now  stands  the 
stone  lion,  the  Leonidas.”  They  I’etreated  to  that  spot,  answering  also  to  the  situation 
of  their  camp,  for  this  was  within  the  wall,  which  closed  the  passage,  there  being  a 
little  plain  here,  extending  along  the  valley  towards  Bodonitza,  and  there  is  no  other 
place  within  the  wall  where  this  camp  could  have  been  situated,  as  will  presently  ap- 
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pear.  In  the  description  of  the  position  held  by  the  Greeks  at  Tliermopylae,  Leonidas 
is  represented  as  not  being  within  sight  of  the  Persian  army,  which  would  have  been 
the  case,  if  he  had  been  any  where  further  towards  the  north  when  the  Spartans  com- 
posed the  advanced  guard.  During  the  day,  upon  which  a person  was  sent  by  Xerxes 
to  reconnoitre,  they  had  descended  from  their  camp,  and  were  seen  at  the  entry  of  the 
defile  without  the  wall,  a little  removed  from  the  south-east  side  of  the  small  bridge, 
where  the  Turkish  Dervene  now  is  upon  the  outside  of  the  old  wall,  for  these  Straits 
are  still  guarded  as  a frontier  pass,  and  they  are  as  much  the  gates  of  Greece,  as  they 
were  when  Xerxes  invaded  the  country.  Hence  the  descent  becomes  more  rapid  to- 
wards the  narrowest  part  of  the  Straits,  and  the  way,  leading  through  thick  woods, 
which  cover  the  declivity,  is  in  many  places  broken  up  by  torrents,  as  it  is  described 
by  Strabo.  In  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour  from  the  Polyandrium,  we  arrived  at  the 
wall  mentioned  by  Herodotus.  The  remains  of  it  are  still  very  considerable,  inso- 
much that  it  has  been  traced  the  whole  way  from  theGulph  of  Malia  to  the  gulph  of 
Corinth,  a distance  of  twenty-four  leagues,  extending  along  the  mountainous  chain  of 
Oeta,  from  sea  to  sea,  and  forming  a barrier  towards  the  north  of  Greece,  which  ex- 
cludes the  whole  of  ^tolia  and  Thessaly.  In  this  respect  it  resembles  the  wall  of 
Antoninus  in  the  north  of  Britain  ; for  it  is  built  with  large  and  rudely-shaped  stones, 
which  have  been  put  together  with  cement,  and  in  many  places  the  work  is  now 
almost  concealed  by  the  woods  and  thickets  which  have  grown  over  it.  Immediately 
after  passing  this  wall  upon  the  outside  of  it,  and  upon  the  left  hand,  is  seen  the  foun- 
tain, precisely  in  the  situation  that  must  have  been  occu])ied  by  the  Spartans  when 
reconnoitred  by  Xerxes.  It  is  shaded  by  an  enormous  plane-tree  of  unknown  anti- 
quity. Thence,  leaving  the  fountain,  we  entered  the  extensive  bog,  through  which  a 
narrow  paved  causeway  offers  the  only  approach  to  all  the  southern  parts  of  Greece. 
This  causeway  has,  upon  either  side  of  it,  a deep  and  impassable  morass.  Plere  is  set 
the  T.’urkish  Dervene  or  barrier,  upon  a small  narrow  stone  bridge  which  marks  the 
most  important  point  of  the  whole  passage,  because  it  is  still  occupied  by  sentinels,  as 
in  ancient  times,  and  is  therefore  even  now  considered  as  the  HTAAI  of  the  Southern 
Provinces.  The  Thermce  or  Hot  Springs,  whence  this  defile  received  the  appellation 
of  ThermopylcB,  are  at  a short  distance  from  this  bridge.  A little  further  on  towards 
the  north  the  old  paved  causeway  leads  to  these  springs,  immediately  after  passing  the 
bridge.  The  causeway  here  scarcely  admits  of  two  horsemen  abreast  of  each  other.” 

“ The  nature  of  this  narrow  pass  of  Thermopylae  is  owing  entirely  to  the  marshy 
plain  which  lies  at  the  foot  of  a precipitous  part  of  Mount  Oeta,  between  the  base  of 
the  mountain  and  the  sea.  This  marsh,  never  having  been  drained,  is  for  the  most 
part  one  entire  bog;  and  there  is  no  possibility  of  obtaining  a passage  by  land  along 
the  shore  from  south  to  north,  or  rather  from  south-east  to  north-west,  excepting  over 
the  paved  causeway  here  described.  The  most  critical  part  of  the  Pass  is  at  the  hot 
springs,  or  at  the  bridge,  where  the  Turkish  Dervene  is  placed.  At  the  former,  the 
traveller  has  the  mountain  close  to  him  on  one  side  and  a deep  bog  on  the  other.  A 
handful  of  brave  troops  might  therefore  intercept  the  passage  of  the  mightiest  army 
that  the  Persian  or  any  other  Eastern  Emperor  ever  mustered,  and  this  we  find  they 
did,  until  a jjath  was  pointed  out  for  the  troops  of  Xerxes,  which  conducted  his  sol- 
diers by  a circuitous  route  over  the  mountain  to  the  rear  of  the  Grecian  camp.  The 
same  path  was  also  pointed  out  to  us.  It  is  beyond  the  hot  springs  towards  the  north, 
and  is  still  used  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  in  their  journey  to  Salona,  the  ancient 
Amphessa.  After  following  this  path  to  a certain  distance,  another  road  branches 
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t"  by  the  Persian,  upon 

“ The  defile  or  strait  continues  to  a certain  distance  bevond  tbe  I,„f  , • 
then  the  road  bears  off  all  at  once  across  the  plain  towards  Zeitun  It  is^^rirna”"!! 
in  many  places  ; and  it  hereby  marks  exactly  the  line  of  march  observed  bfl  ’^  7 
and  the  Greeks  in  them  daring  attack  upon  the  Persian  camp  on  the  ^GM  before  ?h 
defeat,  when  they  ventured  out  of  the  defile.  But  we  found  it  impossible  tfa  ^ 
precisely  where  Heraclea  stood.”  Clarie  vii  319  “possible  to  ascertain 

Mr.  Dodwell  says,  on  the  approach  to  Thermopyte,  after  passing  two  streams  a t 

m^r^b  Tb*  “P°"  01-tificial  bank,  which  had  been  elevated  from  a 

rZ  ■ ,1’  '“oommonly  fine.  No  gratification  is  wanting  which  The 

raptured  lovei  of  landscape  can  desire.  A green  hillock  with  a house  upon  its  sum 
n it  which  was  once  the  Berbem  or  Custom-house,  is  probably  the  spot  where  the 
h.  6s!'  of  Loonidas,  rallied  and  fell,  and  in  which  the^  were  buried. 

An  anonymous  traveller  adds,  Thermopylm  now  only  serves  as  an  abode  for  wild 

f an  if  f banditti:  who  conceal  themselves  in  each  coTcaT  v 

o attack  he  traveller  It  ,s  a passage  flanked  by  a mountain  on  the  west  “een  an2 

hroZ**‘^f  '*  '"“btl‘>‘od  by  the  sea.  It  is  but  sixty  paces 

5rcA;Xg.' iJiiT?  ^ oarriagelo  pass. 

Thespeia  fGreeceJ.  At  the  foot  of  a hill,  under  which  stands  Eremo  Castro  are 
he  remains  of  an  ancient  city,  probably  nespeta.  The  walls,  which  are  almost  eT 

ely  ruined,  “close  a sma  I circle,  a little  elevated  above  the  plain,  which  probably 
comprehended  the  Acropolis.  There  are  remains  of  some  temple;,  worked  up  i^ 

chuiches,  also  inscriptions,  fragments  of  statues,  and  bas-reliefs.  Dodw.  i 253  • aTen 
graving  of  the  rums,  p.  256. 

Thespia  rSmofm;.  The  ruins  of  Phria  (says  Dr.  Clarke)  are  perhaps  those  of 
Thespia.  There  are  considerable  vestiges.  Wheeler  mentions  ruins  : and  other  ac 
counts  place  Thespia  at  St.  Basilio.  C/ar/ce,  vii.  112. 

Thessalonica  (anciently  Thermo).  Near  it  (says  Dr.  Clarke)  is  the  largest  and 
most  perfect  tumulus  which  exists  in  all  Turkey.  It  is  probably  the  Polyaniium  of 
t ioselhemlonians  who  fell  in  the  battle  against  Philip  the  Second.— There  remain 
the  Propylaea  of  the  ancient  Hippodrome,  or  of  the  Forum.  The  walls  give  a very  re- 
markable appearance  to  the  town,  and  cause  it  to  be  seen  from  a great  distance  beinot 
yvhite-washed,  and  what  is  still  more  extraordinary,  they  are  painted.  They  extend 
m a semicircular  rnanner  from  the  sea,  inclosing  the  whole  of  the  buildings  within  a 
peribolus,  whose  circuit  is  five  or  six  miles,  but  a great  part  of  the  space  within  the 
walls  IS  void.  It  IS  one  of  the  few  remaining  cities  which  have  preserved  the  form  of 
Its  ancient  fortifications  ; the  mural  turrets  yet  standing,  and  the  walls  which  support 
them,  being  entire.  The  old  Cyclopean  masonry  remains  in  the  lower  part  of  them 
surmounted  by  an  upper  structure  of  brick-work,  probably  the  work  of  the  Greek  En/ 
perors,  being  also  characterised  by  the  method  of  building  which  then  became  very 
general,  of  mixing  broken  columns  and  fragments  of  the  early  productions  of  Grecian 
architecture  and  sculpture  confusedly  among  the  work.  There  is  no  foss  on  the  out- 
side  of  the  walls.  The  city  rises  in  a theatrical  form,  upon  the  side  of  a hill  surrounded 
with  paintinp.  In  the  citadel  are  pillars,  supposed  to  be  remains  of  the  temple  of 
Hercules  ; also  a triumphal  arch,  erected  in  honour  of  Faustina,  Commodus  and  Anto- 
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ninus.  The  citadel  is  the  old  Acropolis,  with  the  towers  added  by  the  Venetians. 
The  Propylaeum  of  the  Hippodrome  [engraved  by  Stuart,  vol.  iii.  c.  9.]  consists  of  a 
rnagnificent  Corinthian  colonnade  of  five  pillars,  supporting  an  entablature,  and  having 
four  void  spaces  between  the  columns  for  entrance  into  the  Hippodrome  or  the  Forum. 
The  style  shows  the  decline  of  the  arts,  but  there  are  parts  of  the  sculpture  very  fine. 
Over  the  entablature  is  an  attic,  adorned  with  figures  in  alto-relievo.  These  figures 
upon  the  side  next  to  the  street  are  as  follows  ; 1.  A representation  of  Victory ; 2.  a 
female,  called  Helen,  by  Stuart;  3.  a male  figure  naked,  perhaps  that  of  Paris  in  the 
old  Grecian  cap  with  a fcull’s  head  by  his  side,  but  called  that  of  Telephus,  by  Stuart; 
4.  Ganymede  carried  by  an  eagle.  Behind  these  figures,  upon  the  obverse  side  of  the 
structure,  are,  1.  a Bacchante,  playing  a flute;  52.  Bacchus  with  a panther;  3.  Ari- 
adne ; 4.  Leda  with  the  swan. — Paris  is  done  in  very  capital  style.  These  double  alto- 
relievos  are  made  to  sustain  the  upper  architrave  of  the  attic,  after  the  manner  of  Cary- 
atides. It  eonsists  of  three  pieces  ; the  joints  being  over  the  two  middle  Caryatidae. 
If  it  was  not  the  Propylaeum  of  the  Hippodrome,  which  was  consistent  with  the  taste 
and  customs  of  ancient  Greece,  it  may  probably  have  been  part  of  a square  inclosure, 
for  an  Agora  or  Forum,  but  even  in  this  case  it  must  have  been  one  of  the  entrances. 
Beaujour  thinks,  that  it  was  erected  in  the  time  of  Nero,  and  he  considers  the  alto- 
relievos  as  the  finest  pieces  of  Grecian  sculpture  which  have  escaped  the  ravages  of 
time.  The  figures  are  as  large  as  life.  The  rotunda  is  an  edifiee  built  after  the  model 
of  the  Pantheon  at  Rome  ; Beaujour  thinks  for  the  worship  of  the  Cabiri,  and  that  it 
was  built  under  Trajan.  It  has  a beautiful  dome,  and  in  front  is  a magnificent  marble 
Bema  or  pulpit,  ornamented  in  basso-relievo.  There  is  an  ancient  fountain  with  an 
inscription.  The  Hippodrome  is  a magnificent  area,  in  the  form  of  an  ellipse,  sur- 
rounded by  an  immense  coilon  whose  greater  axis  from  north  to  south  equalled  520 
yards  in  extent,  and  its  minor  axis  160.  To  the  west  of  it  was  the  palace  of  Diocle- 
sian,  supported  by  arches.  The  vestiges  are  still  visible.  At  the  church  of  St.  Sophia, 
containing  some  columns  of  Verde  Antico,  there  is  another  extraordinary  Bema  or 
Suggestum,  made  also  of  Verde  Antico  with  steps  leading  up  to  it,  the  whole  being 
of  one  entire  mass  of  this  beautiful  aggregate.  Its  form  is  that  of  a cross,  accompa- 
nied with  a double  colonnade  of  pillars  of  the  Verde  Antico,  with  lonick  capitals,  and 
the  whole  of'the  interior  was  lined  with  marble,  of  which  a great  part  now  remains. 
The  mosque  of  Eski  Djumna  was  once  the  temple  of  the  Thermian  Venus.  The 
Greeks  spoiled  it  by  endeavouring  to  make  it  cruciform.  It  was  a perfect  parallelo- 
gram 70  feet  long  and  15  wide,  supported  bn  either  side  by  tw'elve  columns  of  the 
lonick  order  of  the  most  elegant  proportion.  The  six  columns  of  the  Pronaos  still 
remain,  though  concealed  by  the  wall  of  the  mosque.  There  are  two  triumphal  arches, 
viz.  of  Augustus  and  Constantine,  one  at  each  end  of  the  street.  When  viewed  exter- 
nally, tl>ere  are  two  bas-reliefs  on  the  arch  of  Augustus,  raised  after  the  battle  of  Phi- 
lippi ; one  on  each  side  representing  the  two  conquerors,  standing  before  a horse,  led 
by  a boy.  The  Arch  of  Constantine  is  excessively  full  of  sculpture,  but  in  a style 
showing  the  decline  of  the  arts.  Clarke,  vii.  439 — 4fi0. 

Without  the  walls  at  some  distance  from  the  town  is  a tumulus.  In  the  cemetery 
without  the  walls,  are  the  shafts  of  ancient  columns.  7’here  are  also  a mound  on  which 
are  traces  of  a fortress  ; beneath,  are  remains  of  walls,  and  hard  by,  a fountain.  At 
two  hours  distance,  beyond  a defile,  are  ruins  upon  the  heights,  as  of  a fortress ; also 
part  of  an  aqueduct.  Id.  viii.  2,  3. 
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Thibuksicumbure  {no^  Tuhersohe',  Africa).  Inscription  on  the  walls;  ruins  of 
a dome  over  a fountain.  Shaw  s Africa^  94. 

Ihisbe  (now  Kahosia,  Greece).  The  ancient  walls  of  Thisbe  are  seated  on  the 
edge  of  a steep  rock,  of  a moderate  height,  and  oblong  form.  Some  few  remains  of  the 
lirynthian  st;^e  are  still  visible,  but  the  walls  have  evidently  been  restored  at  differ- 
ent  periods.  Ihe  third  style  of  construction  is  the  most  predominant.  The  walls  are 
f thickness,  and  the  middle  space,  which  is  composed  of  small  stones  is  four 

feet.  At  the  foot  of  the  rock  are  several  sepulchral  chambers  of  the  o-TrijAaiov  kind  cut 
in  the  solid  mass,  containing  from  one  sarcophagus  to  five,  which,  however  are  all 
uncovered  and  empty.  There  are  also  altars,  inscriptions,  foundations,  and  heaps  of 
large  stones,  in  the  lower  town.  Dodw.  i.  259. 

Ihorai,  Thoreai.  *S'ee  Elvmbos.  • 

Thoricus.  The  “ Unedited  Antiquities  of  Attica,  published  bv  the  Dilettanti 
^society,  Lond.  1817,”  atl.  fol.  give  the  following  account  of  the  Thoricus:  There 
are  remains  of  a singular  building.  The  lower  parts  of  a Dorick  portico,  having  four- 
teen columns  in  the  front,  and  seven  in  each  return,  were  exposed  by  digging  The 
central  interval,  between  the  columns  of  the  front,  was  enlarged  after  the  usual  man- 
nei  of  the  Greeks,  when  the  destination  of  the  building  commanded  a wide  approach 
whilst  in  the  returns,  the  intervals  (excepting  those  at  the  angles,  which  in  all  exam- 
ples are  less  than  the  others)  must  have  been  equal.  It  was  not  a temple  but  an  open 
portico,  pp.  57,  58.  r r 

Le  Roy  considers  the  remains  of  the  Thoricion  as  the  most  ancient  of  all  that  he 
had  seen  in  Greece.  He  says  that  this  remain  was  situated  on  the  north  of  the  moun- 
Laurium,  in  the  plain  near  the  place,  where,  says  Xenophon,  was  the  fortress  of 
thelhoricion.  Its  length,  which  he  could  not  precisely  ascertain,  extended  from  north 
to  south  ; and  its  breadth  was  56  feet  8 inches.  I dug  (he  adds)  even  to  the  foot  of 
some  of  those  columns  which  were  not  entirely  fallen.  They  had  no  bases,  being  sim- 
ply  placed  upon  a platband  of  marble,  which  was  not  larger  than  their  lower  diameter. 
Xhere  was  no  indication  of  pavement,  architraves,  friezes,  or  cornices,  and  the  columns 
were  very  short.  He  therefore  thinks,  that  the  work  is  of  the  very  first  sera  of  the 
Dorick  ; and  that  all  the  parts  of  the  entablement  were  made  of  wood,  as  in  the  first 
aera  of  architecture.  (Ruines  de  Grece,  p.  4.  pi.  ii.)  Other  writers  find  at  Tkoricum 
a theatre  and  town  walls,  built  chiefly  of  marble.  (Archoeolog.  xv.  323.)  Mr.  Dod- 
well  says,  that  on  the  road  to  Thorikos  from  Raphte  are  imperfect  remains  of  anti- 
quity, in  several  places,  i.  533. 

Thronion  (Dr.  Clarke  places  at  Bodonitza,  Gj'eece).  He  says,  that  there  is  an 
ancient  paved  way  and  aqueduct,  and  remains  of  ancient  walls,  upon  the  hill  where 
the  citadel  stands  (vii.  297)-  Mr.  Dodwell  says,  that  on  the  approach  to  Thermo- 
pylae, near  the  Boagrios,  at  the  distance  of  about  two  miles  from  the  sea,  is  a church, 
composed  of  ancient  fragments  with  a few  traces  about  it,  and  an  inscription  contain- 
ing the  name  of  Thronion.  Dodw.  ii.  66. 

Thubuna  (Tuhnah,  Africa).  Ruins  buried  in  the  sand  and  rubbish.  Shaw,  55. 
Thunudronum,  or  Tynidrum  (presumed  to  be  at  Hydrah,  a little  below  Gellah, 
Snaan.,  Africa).  Extensive  ruins;  walls  of  several  houses;  the  pavement  of  a 
whole  street  entire,  with  numerous  altars  and  mausolea ; a large,  but  not  fine,  tri- 
umphal arch.  118. 

Tiiuria  (Greece).  Pl  Paleeo-castro ; parts  of  the  ancient  wall ; marble  tympana 
of  fluted  columns  of  the  Dorick  order,  probably  the  remains  of  the  temple  dedicated 
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to  the  Syrian  goddess  ; a large  oblong  cistern,  or  tank,  hewn  in  the  rock,  and  once 
coated  with  a cement-  It  is  23  yards  long,  and  Id  broad.  Walpole^  i.  38. 

Thymbria  (Greece).  Probably  situated  at  a village  half  a mile  from  Myus,  where 
are  vestiges  of  ancient  building.  Chandler,  Asia  Min.  Idd,  Ib’y. 

Tibbel-el-Mokatt  Beh.  The  antiquities,  says  Niehbuhr,  discovered  by  Norden, 
can  be  no  other  than  Egyptian.  The  ground  is  covered  with  stones  from  5 to  7 feet  long, 
inscribed  with  hieroglyphicks,  and  some  of  them  standing  on  end,  while  others  are  lying 
flat.  'Ihe  more  carefully  they  are  examined,  so  much  the  more  certainly  do  they  appear 
to  be  sepulchral  stones.  At  one  end  of  the  building  seems  to  have  been  a small  cham"- 
ber  of  which  the  roof  still  remains.  It  is  supported  upon  square  pillars,  and  these,  as 
well  as  the  walls  of  the  chambers,  are  covered  with  hieroglyphicks.  Through  the 
whole  building  are  various  busts  in  the  Egyptian  manner.  The  hieroglyphicks  were 
as  well  executed  as  those  of  Egypt,  but  from  the  occurrence  of  the  goat,  an  animal 
common  in  this  country,  but  never  appearing  in  Egyptian  monuments,  he  thinks  that 
it  might  be  the  work  of  colonists,  or  the  Arabs,  who  conquered  Egypt  under  the 
Shepherd  kings.  [Most  probably  of  Egyptians  whom  they  compelled  to  work  at  it, 
as  the  Jews  were  forced  to  make  bricks  in  Egypt.]  Nieh.  Arab.  i.  203,  seq.  English 
Translation. 

Tiberias  Lake  (Palestine).  Ruins  of  a causeway  of  masonry,  bearing  marks  of 
great  antiquity,  to  be  traced  along  the  side  of  the  lake.  Light,  207. 

Tibur,  (the  modern  Tivoli).  The  elegant  and  accomplished  Cornelia  Knight  has 
published  a very  full  account  of  this  famous  place  and  its  antiquities.  It  was  the 
Twickenham  or  Richmond  of  Imperial  Rome. 

Near  the  Ponte  dell  Aquoria  is  a grotto  of  difficult  access,  which  appears  to  have 
been  a subterraneous  temple,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  that  of  Tellus  or  the  Earth. 
Latiiim,  p.  224. 

Near  the  entrance  of  the  town  is  a small  church  called  la  Madonna  della  Tosse, 
formerly  the  temple  of  Tussis,  or  the  goddess  of  coughs.  It  is  a rotunda  with  a cu- 
pola and  niches  for  statues,  and  has  a picturesque  aspect,  p.  224-  Miss  Starke  says 
(ii.  53)  that  it  is  quite  entire,  and  resembles  tbe  temple  of  Minerva  Medica  at  Rome. 
Others  make  it  a sepulchre.  Eustace,  ii.  248. 

The  road  from  Rome  to  Tivoli  begins  at  the  gate  of  S.  Lorenzo,  and  the  church  was 
anciently  the  temple  of  Neptune.  The  choir  is  supported  by  beautiful  columns,  with 
the  frieze  above  remaining  entire,  and  ornamented  with  trophies  of  exquisite  work. 
All  the  road  is  bordered  by  fragments  of  fine  tombs.  At  a very  little  distance  from 
the  lake  Albula,  now  the  Solfatara,  are  ruins  supposed  to  be  therms  erected  by  Agrippa, 
though  called  by  the  peasants  ruins  of  the  palace  of  Zenobia.  The  tomb  of  the  Plau- 
tian  family  is  a tower,  about  two  miles  from  Tivoli.  There  are  ruins  of  the  villa  of 
the  Piso  family,  near  the  spot  where  that  of  Adrian  was  afterwards  erected,  and  an- 
tiques have  been  found.  Brutus  and  Cassius  had  villas.  At  a place  called  San  Anto- 
nio are  ruins,  which  probably  belonged  to  the  villa  of  Zenobia.  The  place  is  still 
called  Concha.  Golden  bracelets  and  other  female  ornaments  have  been  found.  At 
San  Antonio  are  the  ruins  of  the  villa  of  Syphax,  vanquished  by  Scipio,  who  died 
here  in  552.  A beautiful  bason,  a fountain  and  other  remains,  have  been  discovered. 
On  the  north  bank  of  the  Teverone  are  ruins  of  the  villa  of  the  Caesarian  family 
(233).  I'hc  ruins  of  the  villa  of  Mycenas,  afterwards  of  Augustus,  are  substructions. 
These  consist  of  vast  rooqis  and  arches.  Above  this  foundation,  as  appears  from  the 
rooms,  were  two  rows  of  columns,  one  of  the  Dorick  the  other  of  the  lonick,  which 
formed  two  porticoes  round  the  whole  of  the  building  (235)-  Between  these  porticoes 
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were  chambers,  in  which  there  do  not  appear  the  vestiges  of  a window  and  fhn. 
con  d only  have  received  light  from  the  doors,  which  opened  into  the  portico  (2^6) 

villa  ” '‘f  magnificence  of  this 

; ’.a  row  of  arches,  seventeen  below  and  fourteen  above,  formintr  a suite  of 

apartments.  1 here  are  grottoes,  and  remains  of  walls,  formerly  part  of  die  magnifi- 
cent villa  of  the  unfortunate  Quinctilius  Varus,  killed  in  Germany.  Enouirh  is  left 
to  piove  that  the  building  was  a quadrangle,  nearly  equilateral,  ornamented  with  co- 
urans,  and  superbly  mapificent.  At  Midiano  are  remains  of  the  villa  of  Ventidius 
Bassus  (See  S/iaksp.  Jul.  Cobs.)  The  villa  of  Horace  is  placed  near  the  church  of  St 
Anthony,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Teverone,  where  are  the  remains  of  porticoes' 
and  a path  down  to  the  river  (231).  Eustace  (ii.  235.)  says,  that  it  consists  of  a few 
scattered  fragments  of  walls  and  arches,  but  (248)  adds  some  Mosaick  pavements- 
and  observes,  that  it  is  a beautiful  situation,  in  view  of  Rocca  Giovane,  formerlv 

^ to  Rocca  Giovane 

rt/  u of  Catullus,  are  vestiges  beyond  Porta  Valeria,  towards  the  monastery 

of  St.  Michael,  and  Mosaick  pavements  have  been  found.  The  villas  of  Horace  and 
yuinctilius  Varius  were  supplied  by  aqueducts,  of  which  there  are  remains  ; as  also  of 
the  villa  of  Manlius  Vopiscus,  a poet,  and  near  the  great  cascade,  a temple  of  the  Sibvl 
answering  exactly  to  the  description  of  Statius,  Sylv^,  B.  i.  The  temple  of  the  Sibyl’ 
or  of  esta,  as  some,  stands,  says  Miss  Starke  (ii.  53.)  in  the  garden  of  an  inn.  It  is  a 
well-known  and  beautiful  building,  cylindrical,  surrounded  by  an  elegant  colonnade. 
In  the  library  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  is  a fine  model.  Eustace  (ii.  23 1.)  says 
that  it  IS  admirable  in  its  proportions,  and  that  of  its  eighteen  pillars  ten  only  remain 
with  their  entablature.  It  stands  in  the  court  of  an  inn,  without  any  roof  or  coverinf^  • 
but  Its  own  solidity  seems  to  be  a sufficient  protection.  The  real  temple  of  the  Suhil 
consists  of  four  pillars,  now  forming  part  of  the  wall  of  the  parish  church  of  St.  George. 
If  232.  Some  of  these  appropriations  have  been  questioned  ; but  it  is  not  the  pro- 
vince of  this  work  to  settle  such  controversies.  It  is  sufficient  to  note,  that  the  villas 
belonged  to  distinguished  Romans,  and  that  the  remains  are  unquestionably  authentic. 

The  villa  of  Mecaenas,  which  had  two  stories,  is  noted  for  that  distribution  of  the 
apartments  which  exhibited  the  taste  of  a master  in  the  useful  and  agreeable. 

The  most  famous  antiquity  of  the  place  is,  however,  the 

J^illa  of  Hadrian.  Miss  Starke  says  (ii.  ^6.)  that  it  is  supposed  to  have  extended 
seven  miles.  The  plan  w'as  enormous;  imitating  in  various  places,  the  Lyceum,  Pry- 
taneum,  porticoes  of  Egypt,  &c.  It  had  two  or  three  temples,  and  a wall,  which  had 
always  the  sun  on  one  side,  and  shade  on  the  other,  z.  e,  from  north  to  south. 

Miss  Knights  account  is  as  follows  (p.  228  seq.)\  Historians  tell  us,  that  Adrian’s 
Villa  was  divided  into  seven  parts  ; l . The  Lyceum  ; 2.  the  Academy  ; 3.  Prytaneum  ; 

Canopus ; 5-  Paecile  ; 6.  the  Valley  of  Tempe  ; 7.  the  Infernal  Regions. 

However  difficult  it  would  be  to  attempt  completely  to  decipher  these  various  places, 
much  is  still  left  to  guide  the  Antiquary,  and  many  treatises  have  been  composed  on 
the  subject. 

The  principal  gate  appears  to  have  been  towards  Ponte  Lucano,  whence  there  was  a 
paved  road  which  led  to  the  villa  ; much  of  it  still  remains,  and  beside  it  are  consider- 
able vestiges  of  building.  On  entering  the  gate,  there  is  a high  wall  to  the  right,  with 
a great  number  of  apartments  called  by  the  jieopleof  the  country,  Le  CentoFermerelle, 
where  they  supposed  that  the  guards  who  attended  the  Emperor  were  lodged. 

Some  account  of  this  Corps  de  Garde  has  been  given  under  Barracks^  but  Stolberg 
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(ii.  552.)  says,  that  this  corps  de  garde  is  divided  into  high  chatnbets,  each  of  which 
is  nine  paces  long  and  seven  broad.  These  chambers  had  no  interior  communication 
with  each  other.  The  windows  must  have  served  them  for  doors.  As  there  was  a 
moat  dug  on  that  side  of  the  building  which  had  windows,  the  soldiers  could  only  leave 
the  lower  story  by  passing  over  a bridge,  and  the  upper  by  ladders.  The  walls  of  these 
houses  for  the  soldiers  are  double. 

To  proceed  from  Miss  Knight.  The  next  place  appears  to  have  been  the  Pcecile. 
There  are  remains  of  a double  portico,  and  so  the  space  was  divided  into  two  areas, 
800  feet  long,  and  about  a third  broad.  This  was  an  imitation  of  the  portico  at  Athens, 
called  Pcecile,  on  account  of  the  various  paintings  which  adorn  it.  (See  Athens.) 
Adrian  assembled  learned  men  in  this  portico,  and  several  apartments  adjoining  to  it 
were  dedicated  to  the  proseciition  of  their  studies.  There  was  a temple  near  it ; in 
which  have  been  found  statues  and  beautiful  marbles. 

Close  to  this  is  an  oval  space,  where  was  a portico,  and  in  the  midst  an  octagonal 
temple,  with  a fountain,  the  leaden  pipes  of  which  have  been  discovered.  Round  the 
temple,  above  the  columns,  was  a frieze,  part  of  which  is  left,  and  various  fragments  of 
it  are  carried  to  the  Orti  Farnesiani,  on  the  Palatine  Hill.  It  was  adorned  with  ele- 
gant bas-reliefs  of  Cupids  drawn  by  doves  and  swans. 

At  a small  distance  are  the  ruins  of  a library,  and  of  a large  garden  ; and,  on  a neigh- 
bouring eminence,  a theatre  with  porticoes.  Forty  statues  and  many  fine  pavements 
were  found  here.  In  the  south  part  are  the  remains  of  cold  baths,  and  therms,  with 
their  appropriate  apartments,  as  dressing  rooms,  galleries  for  wrestling,  and  walks, 
ornamented  with  marble  stucco,  and  paintings.  Next  is  the  Academy,  and  a circular 
temple  dedicated  to  Apollo  and  the  Muses,  with  habitations  for  the  priests,  &c.  Beside 
the  temple  is  a place,  pretended  to  have  been  a menagerie.  To  the  west  are  many 
other  buildings,  as  a large  theatre,  and  doors  ; the  statues  of  the  Nine  Muses  were 
found  here  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  VI. 

This  district  of  the  Academy  has  remains  of  numberless  schools,  and  houses  for  ac- 
commodation of  the  Students,  with  gardens,  groves,  and  great  abundance  of  water, 
brought  from  a considerable  distance. 

The  Lyceum,  which  was  also  an  imitation  of  Grecian  manners,  presents  ruins  of 
magnificent  edifices  without  end ; here  were  xysts  and  porticoes  for  the  Peripateticks, 
temples  and  groves,  with  other  buildings,  open  to  conjecture,  but  impossible  to  be 
ascertained. 

[Here  is  a plentiful  crop  of  mistakes,  imputable  to  Miss  Knight’s  authorities.  The 
Athenian  Lyceum  purely  consisted  of  porticoes,  and  walks  planted  in  Quincunx,  and 
the  Lyceum  was  devoted  to  the  Peripateticks.  The  Xist  had  quite  a different  object ; 
and,  as  it  is  very  little  known,  as  to  form,  and  a delineation  apparently  explains  the 
unidentified  ruins,  the  description  is  here  given,  on  which  the  Encyclopedia  sets  a high 
import. 

The  Xyst  was  a place  of  exercise  consecrated  to  divers  uses  : but  though  the  Greek 
xistus  implied  a covered  place,  the  Latin  xystus  generally  signifies  an  uncovered  pro- 
menade. 

A square  spot  was  chosen  about  250  paces  in  circumference.  Three  of  the  fronts 
had  a simple  portico  with  large  rooms  for  the  conversation  of  the  Philosophers  and 
Literati.  In  the  front,  towards  the  south,  the  porticoes  were  double  to  keep  off  the 
sun,  rain,  or  storms.  In  the  middle  was  a large  school  for  boys;  on  the  side,  one  for 
girls  ; behind,  a place  of  exercise  for  the  athletae ; at  the  end  of  the  facade  the  cold 
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baths.  At  the  left  of  the  boys’  school  was  the  anointing  room  for  the  wrestlers  ; and 
near  it  a cold  room,  where  they  undressed.  Afterwards  they  entered  a luke-warm 
chamber  ; then  another,  where  the  stove  was  on  one  side,  and  the  warm  bath  on  the 
other. 

At  the  outlet  of  all  these  apartments,  were  three  porticoes  ; that  upon  the  side  of 
the  entry  was  situated  towards  the  east  or  west ; the  two  others  to  the  right  and  left 
were  turned  to  the  north  and  south.  That  on  the  north  was  double,  and  as  broad  as 
the  columns  were  high.  The  portico,  which  faced  the  south,  was  simple,  but  much 
more  ample  than  the  former.  This  made  a walk,  descending  by  a staircase,  of  two 
divisions  of  six  feet  each,  to  a covered  parterre,  at  least  twelve  feet  deep ; where  the 
athletse  exercised  in  winter,  the  spectators  beholding  from  the  portico,  properly  the 
xystus.  Between  the  two  porticoes  were  some  thickets,  and  walks  of  trees,  paved  with 
Mosaic.  Near  the  xyst,  in  front  of  the  double  portico,  were  uncovered  walks  in  lines, 
called  peridromides,  where  the  athletae  repaired  in  winter.  A place  for  the  people  to 
see  the  games  was  on  the  side.] 

The  part,  called  Canopus,  has  a temple,  dedicated  to  the  Egyptian  Neptune.  It  is 
in  tolerable  preservation,  and  represents  an  immense  shell.  At  the  back  of  it  is  a 
gallery  ; the  roof  of  which  is  still  remaining.  The  steps,  which  lead  to  the  upper  part, 
and  the  concealed  room,  where  the  oracle  was  pronounced,  are  also  to  be  seen.  The 
temple  is  at  the  end  of  a valley,  which  from  the  ruins  of  building  on  each  side,  and  the 
channels  which  appear  to  have  been  cut  out  for  the  introduction  of  water,  evidently 
shows  the  JVaumac/iia,  where  Adrian  used  to  exhibit  games  in  honour  of  Canopus.  It 
is  a very  interesting  spot,  and  many  of  the  ruins  deserve  particular  observation.  The 
winding  steps,  which  different  spectators  could  ascend  and  descend  without  incom- 
moding each  other,  are  very  curious,  p.  230.  [The  channels  appear  to  be  imitations 
of  the  canals  of  the  Nile,  in  the  real  Canopus,  which  was  famous  for  feasts  held  in 
honour  of  Serapis,  and  whither  all  the  Egyptians  repaired.] 

Towards  the  west,  is  another  valley,  on  the  side  of  which  is  a place  called  Rocca 
Bruna.  This  is  supposed  to  be  the  spot  where  the  Emperor  meant  to  represent  the 
Infernal  Regions;  and  introduced  streams,  which  he  called  Lethe,  Cocytus,  and  Phle- 
gethon,  with  buildings,  in  which  were  paintings,  alluding  to  similar  objects,  and  habi- 
tations for  slaves. 

Not  far  from  hence  was  the  valley  of  Tempe,  and  the  Elysian  fields,  where  every- 
thing beautiful  in  art  and  nature  were  assembled  to  render  this  part  of  the  villa  inex- 
pressibly delightful. 

The  Prytaneum  was  at  the  south  extremity,  and  was  built  in  imitation  of  that  at 
Athens,  which  was  a court  of  Justice,  with  dwelling  houses  for  the  Judges,  &c. 

Antoninus  Pius,  the  successor  of  Hadrian,  took  away  some  of  the  chief  ornaments 
of  this  villa  for  his  baths  at  Rome  ; but  innumerable  antiquities  have  been,  and  still 
are,  found  among  the  ruins. 

Amongst  the  Mosaic  pavements  were  the  famous  pigeons,  found  by  Furietti  in  April 
1737,  in  what  he  imagines  was  an  eating-room.  This  pavement  he,  with  great  reason, 
thinks  to  be  the  same  which  is  mentioned  by  Pliny,  who  exactly  describes  it,  B.  3^, 
c.  25.  as  the  work  of  Socus,  a famous  artist  of  Pergamus,  p.  232. 

There  were  two  famous  buildings  at  Tibur ; that  of  C.  Aronius,  who  was  at  an  im- 
mense expence  to  efface  the  temple  of  Hercules,  mentioned  in  Statius,  lib.  3.  Sylv.  i. 
1.  3.  s.  3.  and  the  tomb  of  the  haughty  Pallas,  on  the  road,  to  which  Pliny  refers,  Ep. 
29,  1.  7.  Eustace  (ii.  241)  says,  that  on  the  road  from  Tivoli  towards  the  Sabine  moun- 
tains are  the  ruins  of  two  aqueducts,  which  stretch  their  arches  over  the  road. 
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Tilphousia  (Greece),  Remains  not  particularized.  Dodiv.  i.  2^6. 

Tintiniac  (France).  Balusius  in  his  Tutelensian  History  says,  “There  was  for- 
merly, at  about  a league  from  Tulle  (Tutela)  in  the  parish  of  Nave,  and  territory  of 
Tintiniac,  a considerable  city,  some  ruins  of  which  yet  remain,  and,  among  other 
things,  the  ruins  of  an  Amphitheatre  200  feet  long,  and  150  feet  broad  : the  dens  and 
grots  of  which,  that  now  remain,  I saw  in  my  youth.  Many  medals  of  Roman  Empe- 
rors are  there  found,  some  of  gold  ; ancient  urns  of  stone,  earth,  and  glass  ; sacrificial 
instruments;  marble  heads  of  men  and  women;  among  which  is  one,  crowned  with 
laurel,  that  seems  to  be  the  head  of  some  Emperor.  Many  old  earthen  pipes  also  have 
been  there  found,  which  had  served  for  some  aqueduct:  likewise  a well  of  such  depth, 
that  no  bottom  could  ever  be  found,  and  many  other  ancient  monuments.”  He  does 
not  know  what  city  it  was,  unless  it  was  the  Ratiastum  of  Ptolemy.  Montf.  iii.  p.  2. 
b.  2.  c.  g. 

Tiryns  (Greece).  Sir  William  Cell’s  description  is  the  best,  and  shall  be  here 
given  in  substance. 

Tiryns  is  the  best  specimen  of  the  Military  Architecture  of  the  Heroick  Ages  now 
existing.  Homer  calls  it  the  well-walled  Tirynthus.  (II.  2.)  TTPIN0A  TEIXIOEiS- 
SAN.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  present  ruins  are  those  of  the  citadel, 
which  existed  in  the  age  of  the  Poet.  It  was  built  by  Praetus,  about  the  year  I379 
B.  C.  The  fortress  is  placed  on  a small  mount,  not  fifty  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
plain,  though  there  are  some  insulated  hills  in  the  vicinity,  which  might  have  been 
much  more  easily  defended.  The  circuit  of  the  citadel  was  never  larger  than  at  pre- 
sent, as  the  foundations  are  perfect.  The  city  of  course  surrounded  the  fortress,  for 
the  area  is  not  sufficient  of  course  to  have  contained  the  houses  of  the  inhabitants,  how- 
ever insignificant  the  colony  might  have  been. 

There  are  three  entrances,  one  on  the  east,  another  on  the  west,  and  a third  at  the 
south-eastern  angle. 

The  entrance  on  the  east  is  in  tolerable  preservation.  A sloping  way,  fifteen  feet 
wide,  ascends  from  the  plain  along  the  eastern  and  southern  sides  of  a solid  tower, 
about  20  feet  square  and  43  feet  in  height,  passing  at  the  end  of  the  second  side  into 
a gateway,  composed  of  tremendous  blocks  of  stone,  the  architrave  being  ten  feet  six 
inches  in  length. 

It  seems  very  probable,  that  there  was  a triangular  stone  above  the  architrave  of  this 
portal,  for  two  pieces,  making  together  a triangle  of  about  five  feet  four  inches  by  four 
feet  eleven  inches,  divided  perpendicularly,  are  now  lying  on  the  spot.  If  they  have 
ever  been  sculptured,  one  of  the  pieces  is  ruined  by  time,  and  the  other  has  the  face 
downw'ard. 

The  gate  was  hung  upon  a large  pivot  in  the  centre,  which  was  let  into  the  archi- 
trave and  the  threshold,  so  that  one  of  the  sides  opened  inwards,  while  the  other  ad- 
vanced when  a person  entered ; a convincing  proof  of  remote  antiquity,  and  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  times  in  which  it  was  constructed.  To  the  south  of  this  portal,  is  the 
best  specimen  of  the  galleries  in  the  wall,  which  extend  to  the  south-eastern  angle. 
The  wall  is  generally  about  twenty-five  feet  in  thickness,  and  consists  of  three  parallel 
ranks  of  stones,  five  feet  in  thickness,  which  support  two  ranges  of  galleries,  each  five 
feet  broad,  and  in  their  present  state  about  twelve  feet  high.  The  sides  of  this  gallery 
are  formed  hy  two  courses  of  stone,  and  the  covering  consists  of  two  other  horizontal 
courses,  which  project  till  they  meet.  Thereof  is  pointed,  when  seen  from  below,  the 
lower  surface  of  the  stones  being  cut  in  an  angle  of  about  forty-five  degrees.  This  part 
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of  the  gallery,  which  is  now  uncovered,  is  about  ninety  feet  in  length,  and  has  six  onen- 
mgs  or  recesses  towards  the  east,  one  of  which  is  a kind  of  window  or  door  that  per 
haps  communicated  with  some  exterior  building,  no  longer  existing  but’ of  which 
some  foundations  appear.  1 he  sjiace  between  these  niches  varies  fro’m  ten  feet  six 
inches  to  nine  feet  eight  inches,  and  the  niches  themselves  are  from  nine  feet  six  inches 
to  four  feet  ten  inches  wide.  I'hese  galleries  were  probably  continued  round  the 
whole  of  the  citadel,  but  they  are  accessible  at  present  only  on  the  southern  part  of  it 
where  the  walls  are  least  perfect.  ^ ’ 

1 hey  were  probably  the  retreat  of  the  garrison  in  case  of  a siege,  for  there  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  any  opening  towards  the  plain,  as  no  windows  or  loop-holes  re- 
main, which  would  have  been  the  case  had  they  been  destined  to  any  military  purpose 
If  the  inner  gallery  received  light  from  the  inclosed  area,  the  exterior  must  have  re- 
mained almost  daik.  TLlie  portal  at  the  south-eastern  angle  has  entirely  disappeared 
It  was  connected  with  the  eastern  gate  by  an  avenue  inclosed  between  the  outer  wall 
and  inner  curtain. 

There  are,  as  at  Mycen^,  some  traces  of  an  edifice  of  a later  date,  and  a cistern  upon 
the  top  of  the  citadel.  The  northern  point  of  the  hill  is  less  elevated  than  the  other 
and  the  wall  is  generally  composed  of  stones  of  less  magnitude,  than  those  which  are 
employed  in  the  gallery. 

On  the  eastern  side,  near  the  tower,  the  wall  has  been  entirely  destroyed.  This  was 
probably  the  work  of  the  Argives,  that  the  city  might  be  left  entirely  defenceless.  On 
the  western  side  there  is  a smaller  entrance  situated  in  a recess  in  the  wall.  This  recess 
is  defended  by  a wall,  which  projects  in  a curve,  and  of  which  the  foundations  only 
remain.  The  gate  itself  is  six  feet  one  inch  wide.  The  whole  length  of  the  citadel 
does  not  exceed  220  yards,  and  the  breadth  in  the  widest  part  is  only  sixty.  Within 
a few  paces  of  the  fortress  on  the  south  is  a wall.  Among  the  ruins  of  Tiryns,  Pausa- 
nias  says,  the  walls  alone  remain,  which  are  said  to  have  been  the  work  of  the  Cyclopes. 
They  are  built  of  rough  stones,  of  which  each  is  of  such  a size,  that  a yoke  of  mules 
could  not  draw  the  least  of  them.  Originally  little  stones  were  inserted,  which  united 
the  larger  stones  better  together.  Between  Tiryns  and  the  sea  are  the  Thalamoi  or 
chambers  of  the  daughters  of  Prastus.  Tirynthus  was  destroyed  by  the  Archives,  anno 
4dS  B.  C.  when  they  depopulated  several  of  the  neighbouring  cities  to  increa’se  the 
number  of  inhabitants  at  Argos.  GeWs  Argolis,  54 — 57. 

Mr.  Dodwell’s  account  is  a valuable  addition.  Tiryns,  he  says,  is  now  called  Palaia 
Aauplia.  The  tow  n of  Tiryns,  like  Athens,  was  seated  on  a plain,  encircling  its  Acro- 
polis. Time  has  not  left  one  vestige  of  the  town.  The  Acropolis  occupies  a low  ob- 
long rock  not  thirty  feet  in  height,  standing  north  and  south.  The  walls  are  con- 
structed upon  a straight  line  without  following  exactly  the  sinuosities  of  the  rock.  So 
small  a fortress  appears  unworthy  of  the  Tiryyithian  Heroes,  but  though  the  space 
which  it  occupies  is  small,  the  walls  are  truly  Herculean.  Their  general  thickness  is 
twenty-one  feet,  and  in  some  places  twenty-five  feet.  Their  present  height  in  the  most 
perfect  part  is  forty-three  feet.  In  some  places  there  are  square  projections  from  the 
walls  in  the  form  of  towers,  but  the  projection  is  very  slight.  The  most  perfect  of 
these  is  at  the  south-east  angle.  Its  breadth  is  thirty-three  feet,  and  its  height  forty- 
three  feet.  Pliny  (vii.  56.)  says,  that  Thrason  first  constructed  the  walls  of  cities; 
that  the  Cyclopeans,  according  to  Aristotle,  first  built  towers  and  forts,  but  that  Theo- 
phrastus attributes  the  latter  invention  to  the  Tirynthians.  The  Acropolis  of  Tiryns 
appears  to  have  had  two  entrances,  of  which  the  larger,  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the 
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eastern  side,  is  of  considerable  size,  and  fronts  the  neighbouring  hills.  As  the  upper 
‘part  of  the  gate  has  fallen,  its  original  form  cannot  be  ascertained,  but  it  seems  to  have 
.terminated  in  a point.  On  the  opposite  or  western  side,  facing  Argos,  there  is  a 
pointed  gate,  still  entire,  which  is  7 feet  10  inches  in  breadth  at  the  base,  and  g feet  in 
height  in  its  present  state,  but  a considerable  part  of  it  is  no  doubt  concealed  by  the 
accumulation  of  earth  and  ruins.  There  is  another  gate  of  a similar  form  within  the 
Acropolis,  the  breadth  of  the  apparent  base  being  5 feet  5 inches,  and  the  height  6 feet 
8 inches.  The  most  curious  remain  of  the  citadel  is  the 

Gallery.  It  is  of  a pointed  form,  84  feet  in  length  and  five  in  breadth.  It  is  not 
easy  to  conjecture  the  use  of  this  singular  place.  Others  of  a similar  kind  are  found 
in  the  most  ancient  Cyclopean  cities  of  Greece  and  Italy.  The  remains  of  some  are 
observed  at  Argos.  Others  are  seen  at  the  ancient  cities  of  Cora,  Norba,  Signia,  and 
Alatrum  in  Italy,  the  walls  of  which  resemble  those  of  Tiryns,  Argos,  and  Mycenfe. 

All  the  exterior  walls  of  Tiryns  are  composed  of  rough  stones.  The  largest  which 
.Mr.  Dodwell  measured  was  g feet  4 inches  in  length,  and  4 feet  in  thickness.  Their 
usual  size  is  from  3 feet  to  7.  The  walls,  when  entire,  were  probably  not  less  than 
60  feet  in  height,  at  least  so  it  would  appear  from  the  quantity  of  stones,  which  have 
fallen  to  the  ground.  Within  the  Acropolis  are  a few  detached  blocks  which  appear 
to  have  been  hewn  and  to  have  belonged  to  the  gates,  ii.  249 — 25 1. 

Mr.  Hamilton  (Archceologia,  xv.  320)  speaks  in  similar  terms  of  this  precious  exam- 
ple of  Cyclopean  masonry,  and  adds  to  the  conformity  of  the  remains  with  the  de- 
scriptions of  Homer  and  Pausanias,  that  of  Sophocles  in  the  Trachiniai.  With  this 
account  the  site  and  form  very  well  correspond.  These  remarks  are  necessarv,  because 
Chandler  says  (Greece  227)  the  wall  has  single  stones  towards  the  bottom;  the  .vm- 
perstructure  chiejly  modern;  an  absurd  error.  These  walls  are  25  feet  thick,  of  solid 
masonry,  and  where  the  upper  part  has  not  fallen,  are  forty  feet  in  height. 

Tisdra  (now  Jemme  Africa).  Here  are  altars,  columns,  fragments  of  statues,  &c. ; 
also  the  beautiful  remains  of  a spacious  amphitheatre,  which  originally  consisted  of 
sixty-four  arches  and  four  orders  of  columns,  placed  one  above  another.  The  upper 
order  mostly  fallen  ; otherwise,  as  to  outside,  nothing  can  be  more  entire  and  magni- 
.ficent.  In  the  inside  likewise,  the  platform  of  the  seats,  with  the  galleries  and  vomito- 
,ria  leading  up  to  them,  are  still  remaining.  The  arena  is  nearly  circular,  and  in  the 
corner  of  it,  there  is  a deep  pit  or  well  of  hewn  stone,  where  the  pillars  which  might 
support  the  velum  was  probably  fixed.  By  comparing  this  with  other  structures  at 
Spaitta,  Cassoreen,  and  Hydrah,  it  seems  to  have  been  built  near  the  time  of  the  An- 
tonines,  and  as  the  elder  Gordian  was  proclaimed  Emperor  at  this  city,  he  might  have 
been  the  founder  of  it.  Shaw,  II7 — 118. 

Tithorea  (now  Velitza).  Here  are  walls  and  towers  of  ancient  construction. 
(JValpole,  i.  319.)  On  the  road  to  Tithorea,  now  Velitza,  (says  Clarke),  at  a ruined 
village,  called  Neocoria,  is  a tumulus  constructed  of  stones.  At  the  village  of  St. 
Mary’s,  a fountain  built  of  very  large  stones.  Continuing  along  the  base  of  Parnassus, 
we  reach  two  very  large  pits  ; upon  the  edge  of  each  was  a tumulus  of  earth,  and  be- 
yond it  foundations  of  a square  structure,  built  of  very  inconsiderable  masses  of  stone, 
now  called  the  “ Giant’s  Leap.”  Another  tumulus,  upon  which  a Turkish  sepulchre 
had  been  constructed.  Sepulchres  hewn  in  the  rock.  Walls  with  one  of  the  mural, 
turrets  still  remaining,  rising  up  the  prodigious  precipice  of  Parnassus.  A cavern 
in  this  precipice  above  the  ruins  of  the  city.  The  forum  ot  Tithorea  is  a square  struc- 
ture, built  in  the  Cyclopean  style,  with  large  masses  of  stone,  but  laid  together  with 
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great  evenness  and  regularity,  although  without  any  cement;  the  work  not  beine  so 
ancient  as  the  architecture  ot  Argos,  Tiryns,  or  Mycenae.  The  walls  of  the  city  were 
^ecuted  m the  same  manner,  and  were  fortified  with  mural  turrets  as  at  PlatmV 
Clarke,  v.k  ^-279  Mr.  Dodwell  (ii.  137.)  gives  a view  of  Tithorra,  and  say^ 
It  IS  now  Behtza  near  1 arnassus.  A very  grand  precipice  rises  behind  the  town  and 
^rminates  at  the  point  Tithorea,  which,  according  to  Herodotus,  was  once  the  city  of 
^eon.  I he  walls  of  the  ancient  town,  which  are  of  the  third  and  fourth  styles  ^re 
built  up  the  sides  of  a steep  hill,  till  they  reach  the  foot  of  the  precipice.  They  are 
fortified  with  square  towers,  in  good  preservation,  approaching  to  the  regular  construc- 
tion, and  are  no  doubt  much  less  ancient  than  the  other  part  of  the  walls.  Each 
tower  has  tvvo  doors  and  two  rows  of  windows  of  the  usual  form,  diminishing’towards 
the  top.  The  in  terior  of  these  towers  is  19  feet  8 inches  square.  They  were  originally 
of  two  stories.  Ihe  holes,  which  received  the  beams,  are  seen  in  the  walls,  above  the 
lower  range  of  windows.  The  most  ancient  name  of  this  place  was  Neon.  A short 
way  out  ol  the  town  a Turkish  sepulchre  is  seated  upon  the  summit  of  a tumulus. 
(Dodw.  !>•  138,  139.)  Dr.  Clarke  (Essay  on  Alexander  s Tomb,  151,  152,)  further 
observes,  that  the  river  Cachales  is  still  called  Caco/e,  and  the  town  walls  climb  up  the 
precipice  in  a surprizing  manner,  even  one  of  the  old  turrets  remaining;  and  that  the 
by'pausa  mentioned,  may  be  the  Adytum  sacred  to'Isis,  so  obscurely  spoken  of 

Tmolus  (Lydia).  On  the  summit  was  a watch-tower,  erected  by  the  Persians  of 
which  perhaps  the  ruin  is  still  extant  in  a Hexedra,  or  building  with  six  sides  * or 
seats  of  white  marble.  Chandl.  As.  Min.  256.  ’ 

loDi  (Italy).  The  walls  are  in  fine  Cyclopean  style  of  the  later  aeras  ; the  stones 
being  very  large,  but  elegantly  squared.  There  is  also  an  edifice  consisting  of  three 
arches,  a frieze  and  cornice,  and  regular  masonry,  vulgarly  called  “Temple  of  Mars  ” 
^e  \X\e  Antichi  Monumenti  per  service  all'  opera  intitolata  Avanti  il  Dominio  Dei 
Jxomani,  Firenze,  1810,  fol.  where  the  walls  are  engraved,  Plate  T.  xii.  the  edifice 
plate  T.  xlii. 

Toledo.  Remains  of  an  amphitheatre,  and  other  Roman  antiquities. 

Tortos A (Spain).  Numerous  Roman  inscriptions,  and  supposed  to 

l^ve  been  prisons,  constructed  by  the  Moors,  but  probably  much  older,  and  granaries 
Bourgoanne.  ° 

Toske  (Egypt).  Several  rocks  appear  in  the  plain  towards  the  east,  which  resem- 
ble so  many  pyramids  of  various  sizes.  Belzoni  says,  “ I should  not  wonder  if  these 
suggested  to  the  Egyptians  the  first  idea  of  this  form.  Some  of  them  appear  to  be 
about  200  feet  high.”  Belzoni,  78. 

Toulouse.  Anciently  the  capital  of  the  Tectosages,  and  afterwards  of  the  Visi- 
goths, vvho  destroyed  the  superb  amphitheatre,  of  which  there  are  still  some  remains, 
the  Capitol,  &c. 

Trachea  (Argolis).  At  a village  of  this  name  are  vestiges  of  an  ancient  town, 
such  as  the  foundations  of  walls,  an  architrave,  and  the  indications  of  a small  temple. 
(Gell,  118.)  Trachea  lies  on  the  road  from  Epidauros  to  Traezen,  and  Mr.  Dodwell 
adds  to  the  above  remains,  though  further  on,  ancient  wells,  with  other  vestiges  and 
tumuli.  At  2 h.  36  m.  from  Epidaurus,  an  eminence  covered  with  trees,  and  crowned 
with  an  ancient  fort  or  palaio  castro.  Dodiv.  ii.  265. 

Prachinia  (Greece).  Upon  the  plain  is  a large  tumulus.  Clarke,  vii.  321. 

IrjEzen  (now  the  mean  village  of  Damala,  in  Argolis).  A well-construted  road 
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(says  Sir  William  Cell)  is  raised  upon  the  foundation  of  the  wall.  The  place  now  con- 
sists of  only  forty-five  inhabitants,  though  it  was  anciently  of  very  considerable  extent, 
the  longest  side  having  been  at  least  one  mile  in  length.  It  was  probably,  like  most 
of  the  Greek  cities,  of  a form  approaching  to  a triangle,  having  a wall  in  the  plain, 
from  the  extremities  of  which  other  fortifications  run  up  the  mountain  to  the  Acropo- 
lis. There  is  only  an  lonick  capital,  without  any  vestige  of  the  citadel,  in  it.  On 
entering  the  walls  from  the  west,  the  first  object  is  the  church  of  the  Panagia  Epis~ 
kopi.  On  the  right,  below  which,  there  seem  to  be  indications  of  a Stadium,  one  side 
of  which  was  natural,  and  the  other  a bank.  From  the  position  of  this  church,  it  is 
very  possibly  placed  on  the  site  of  the  Temple  of  mus  Katascopia,  mentioned  by 
Pau  sanias.  It  contains  at  present  some  remains  of  antiquity ; a column  of  grey  mar- 
ble; another  of  white,  and  the  fragments  of  a large  column  of  the  Dorick  order,  in  the 
wall  ; also  two  pedestals,  and  an  inscription. 

On  the  road  from  this  church  to  Damala,  at  the  distance  of  about  four  minutes, 
observe,  on  the  left,  three  columns,  bearing  a strong  resemblance,  both  in  form  and 
colour,  to  pillars  of  black  basalt.  Many  of  these  are  found  among  the  ruins  of  Traezen. 
They  have  been  well  cut  into  eight  faces,  diminishing  upwards,  so  that  being  7 feet 
1 inch  in  circumference,  they  measure  only  6 feet  9 inches  at  three  feet  from  the  base. 
The  faces  were  at  the  base  about  eleven  inches,  and  at  the  top  of  the  stone  only  nine 
inches  and  a half. 

The  holes,  into  which  brazen  or  wooden  cubes  were  inserted  for  the  purpose  of 
uniting  the  different  blocks,  are  seven  inches  and  a half  square.  They  were  probably 
like  those  of  the  Propylaea  at  Athens,  composed  of  cedar  or  juniper.  It  is  not  impos- 
sible, that  these  columns,  which  are  so  much  more  simple  than  any  others  in  Greece 
may  have  been  those  of  the  very  ancient  temple  of  Apollo  Thearius,  mentioned  by 
Pau  sanias.  Near  a stream  is  an  ancient  tower  of  good  masonry,  now  surmounted  by 
a modern  ruin.  There  are  several  inscriptions  on  the  walls,  and  ruined  churches  at 
Damala.  Gell's  Argolis,  II8 — 122. 

Mr.  Dodwell  gives  a view  of  Trsezen,  and  says,  that  there  is  a multiplicity  of  in- 
scribed and  architectural  fragments,  many  of  them  belonging  to  the  Romans.  In  a 
dilapidated  church,  a fine  Latin  inscription  serves  as  an  altar,  and  relates  to  a statue 
raised  by  the  City  to  Marcus  Aurelius,  son  of  Pertinax.  In  the  same  church  are  also 
a small  columnar  altar,  similar  to  that  at  Chaeronea;  and  a triglyph,  a frieze,  and  soffite, 
in  which  there  are  holes  instead  of  guttae,  that  were  probably  of  bronze  or  some  other 
material  fixed  into  the  marble.  In  a neighbouring  church,  called  Palaio-Episkopi,  are 
some  frusta  of  fluted  Dorick  columns  and  other  fragments  of  white  marble,  with  the 
sculptured  foliage,  which  constitutes  the  principal  ornament  of  the  frieze  of  the  Erec- 
theurn  at  Athens.  The  lower  part  of  the  cella  of  a temple  near  the  church  is  finely 
constructed  in  regular  masonry.  There  are  also  inscriptions  in  the  church  ayjou 
So)Tr}cov ; several  fragments  of  inscriptions,  and  other  indications  of  decorative  archi- 
tecture. In  the  same  vicinity,  there  is  a great  collection  of  various  fragments,  on  a 
small  spot,  and  it  seems  improbable  that  they  should  have  belonged  to  the  same  build- 
ing, on  account  of  their  forms  and  dimensions.  The  principal  fragments  are  three 
frusta  of  columns  of  a dark  stone.  They  are  deka-hexagonal,  or  divided  into  sixteen 
flat  surfaces,  instead  of  flutings,  each  face  being  five  inches  broad.  Another  column  is 
octagonal,  having  eight  surfaces.  There  are  also  a fluted  Dorick  column,  and  a plain 
one  of  small  proportions.  There  is  a small  brick  structure  near  Rome,  called  the 
Templp-  del  dio  liedicolo,  which  has  octangular  columns.  Several  other  churches  are 
scattered  about  in  a state  of  ruin  ; and  it  is  probable,  that  all  of  them  were  erected  on 
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the  foundations  of  temples.  Near  the  church  of  Palaio-Episkopi  are  the  remains  of  a. 
square  temple  with  six  layers  of  blocks,  supporting  a modern  superstructure.  Near 
the  same  place  are  some  remains  of  Roman  brick- work ; and  on  the  road  to  Melhana 
at  one  hour  are  remains  of  a dilapidated  church  among  a scattered  mass  of  ancient, 
blocks  with  the  vestiges  of  high  walls,  composed  of  enormous  stones.  At  twenty 
minutes  more  is  a well,  with  fragments  belonging  to  an  ancient  fountain,  situated  at 
the  foot  of  an  adjoining  hill.  ii.  269,  270,  2J9. 

1 RAJAN  Way  (Italy).  It  is  easily  traced,  as  it  crosses  a hollow,  a few  miles  from 
Brindisi.  It  is  raised  to  a level  upon  arches,  built  in  a reticular  or  lozengy  manner. 
Swinb.  i.  39(). 

Trapezus  (now  Trehizond,  in  the  Pontus  Galaticus) . 'Phe  walls  are  built  with 
the  ruins  of  ancient  structure,  on  which  are  inscriptions  not  legible,  because  they  are 
too  high. 

Tremesin  (Africa).  Several  shafts  of  pillars,  and  fragments  of  Roman  antiquities. 
A mosque  is  composed  of  these  and  sepulchral  stones.  Shaw,  &c.  ^ 

Treves.  This  was  a place  of  note  of  the  Treviri,  long  before  the  Christian  sera,, 
and  the  capital  of  all  Gaul,  in  the  time  of  Constantine  the  Great.  Among  numerous 
small  remains,  are  those  of  Baths  ; a large  hall  in  the  palace  of  the  Electors,  an  edifice, 
presumed  to  have  been  the  capitol  ; a monument,  tolerably  well  preserved,  out  of  the 
town  at  Igell ; a circus,  the  form  of  which  subsisted,  as  well  as  vestiges,  in  I7S8  ; some 
aqueducts  built  by  the  Romans  ; a bridge,  erected  upon  ancient  foundations,  and  the 
monastery  of  S.  Maximin,  which  has  been  raised  upon  the  ruins  of  the  palace  of  Con- 
stantine. One  of  the  town  gates  stands  in  the  ruins  of  a palace  of  the  Thermae.  Thus 
the  Mem.  Instit.  Nation,  tom.  ii.  55^j  where  seven  plates  of  the  remains.  PI.  i.  con- 
tains a plan  and  elevation  of  the  ruins  of  the  building  of  the  Thermae.  PI.  ii.  shows 
the  construction  in  detail.  PI.  iii.  has  the  Thermae  restored,  a quadrangular  building, 
with  a bow  in  the  centre  of  three  faces,  and  a portico  in  the  other.  PI.  iv.  has  the 
view  of  the  church  of  St.  Simeon,  built  out  of  the  remains  of  the  ancient  Capitol,  as 
supposed.  It  consists  on  one  side  of  two  arcades,  with  round  corners  of  similar  arcades, 
with  pillars  between  the  arches,  as  in  amphitheatres;  the  other  side  is  similar,  but  flat. 
PI.  V.  is  the  plan.  PI.  vi.  is  the  ancient  monument  at  Igell.  It  is  a kind  of  trophy  in 
aspect : apparently  erected  to  denote  the  conclusion  of  a peace  or  treaty.  At  the  top 
is  a globe,  surmounted  by  an  eagle ; the  caduceus,  persons  joining  hands,  conferences 
of  persons  round  a table,  a boat  laden,  and  other  figures  occur.  PI.  vii.  contains  the 
plan  of  the  church  of  St.  Mary. 

Trifoi.\s  (Asia  Minor,  near  the  mountain  Messages).  Huge  stones  in  heaps; 
vestiges  of  a theatre  ; masses  of  the  wall,  and  remains  of  the  fortress  beneath  the  wall. 
Chandl.  As.  Min.  243,  244. 

Tripoeitza  (Greece),  The  first  ruins,  which  Mr.  Dodwell  reached,  occupied  a 
gentle  eminence,  on  which  is  the  church  of  Agios  Sosti,  which  has  probably  replaced 
some  ancient  temple.  In  the  outer  wall,  is  a fragmented  inscription  and  a Dorick  capi- 
tal. Not  far  from  this  is  an  elevation,  crowned  with  the  ruins  of  a large  church  called 
Palaio-Epishopi,  apparently  built  with  the  remains  of  a Dorick  temple,  and  situated 
on  the  original  foundation.  Several  Triglyphs,  frusta  of  columns,  and  other  architec- 
tural and  sculptured  fragments,  besides  broken  inscriptions,  are  visible  in  the  walls. 
Some  hundred  yards  from  this  church  is  the  village  of  Piali,  and  a few  remains  of  the 
great  temple  of  Minerva  Alea,  built  by  Skopas  of  Paros.  It  was  composed  of  the 
three  orders  of  Grecian  architecture.  Above  the  Dorick  was  the  Corinthian,  sur- 
mounted by  the  lonick.  Several  large  masses  of  Dorick  columns  of  white  marble  ap- 
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pear,  but  in  the  greater  part  buried.  They  did  not  seem  to  be  much  inferior  in  size 
to  those  of  tlie  Parthenon.  Dodiv.  ii.  419-  In  the  interior  of  a small  chapel,  dedicated 
to  St.  Mark,  is  a naked  altar,  without  images  or  chandeliers,  but  the  walls  are  covered 
from  top  to  bottom  with  paintings  in  fresco,  representing  ancient  processions.  On  an 
arch  thirty  feet  high  is  painted  a zodiack  in  perfect  preservation.  On  the  side",  looking 
towards  the  north,  are  the  figures  of  Roman  eagles.  Ascending  the  mountain  three 
hundred  feet  from  the  chapel,  is  a paved  area,  about  one  hundred  feet  diameter.  '1  he 
Greeks  pretend,  that  the  convent  had  its  corn  trod  out  here.  Archceol.  Libr.  i.  33. 

Thipontium  (Itali/,  now  Torre  de  tre  Ponte).  Several  military  stones,  columns, 
&c.  dug  up  on  the  Appian  road.  Eustace,  ii.  300. 

Tritaia  (Greece,  probably  Agios  Andreas).  The  walls,  in  most  places,  are  nearly 
level  with  the  ground,  but  may  nevertheless  be  traced  round  an  ancient  city,  which 
seems  to  have  been  of  considerable  extent.  Dodw.  ii.  452. 

I road.  Troy.  I shall  divide  this  account  into  heads. 

Plain  of  Troy.  Sir  William  Cell  in  his  splendid  plates  of  Troy,  has  exhibited  the 
portion  of  the  plain  occupied  by  the  Grecian  troops,  PI.  xix.  p.  54. 

Mr.  Dallaway,  in  his  Constantinople,  has  engraved  the  plain  of  Troy,  as  taken  from 
the  tomb  of  Flector.  He  thinks  it  probable  that  Troy  was  a much  larger  city  than 
any  at  that  time  existing  among  the  Greeks.  The  level  of  the  plain  (where  Troy  is 
said  to  have  stood)  falls  abruptly  on  the  south,  with  a precipitous  cliff,  into  a very  deep 
ravine,  forming  a mural  rock,  as  compact  and  regular  as  the  remaining  walls  of  Con- 
stantinople, now  almost  covered  at  its  base  by  the  stream  and  sands  of  the  Simois,  for 
the  length  of  forty  or  fifty  yards,  and  completing  a fortification  rendered  impregnable 
by  nature,  which  will  account  for  a ten  years  siege,  and  the  superlative  epithet  of  walls 
constructed  by  the  Gods  themselves.  The  artificial  walls  only  extended  on  the  front 
of  the  plain.  The  natural  fortification  of  cliff,  above  the  Simois,  rendered  its  continu- 
ance unnecessary.  The  most  elevated  ground  on  the  edge  of  the  precipice  was  the 
Acropolis,  but  it  is  not  clear  that  it  was  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  city  by  a wall, 
pp.  345,  34fj. 

Site  of  Troy,  Troy  is  proved  to  have  stood  near  the  modern  village  of  Buonarba- 
shi.  Morrit's  Findication  of  Homer,  p.  97. 

In  the  Voyage  Pittoresque  de  la  Grece  (ii.  230.)  it  is  affirmed,  that  Troy  stood  on 
the  top  of  the  hill,  above  the  village  of  Buonarbashi,  because  Homer  calls  Troy  ajxrj 
Tjvejxoetro-a,  the  stormy  elevation,  and  every  where  makes  it  separated  from  the  camp  of 
the  Greeks  by  a vast  and  fertile  plain,  which  was  watered  by  the  Simois  and  the  Scam- 
ander.  The  author,  M.  Choiseul  Gouffier,  says,  that  foundations  might  be  discovered 
by  di  gging,  and  the  contour  of  the  walls  be  found  out.  He  adds,  that  this  plateau  has 
an  elevated  crest,  upon  which  stood  the  citadel  Pergama,  a name  used  by  the  an- 
cients to  designate  all  fortresses  situated  upon  the  top  of  a mountain.  He  saw  the 
wreck  of  a wall,  and  the  approaches  of  a high  tower,  of  which  the  foundations  still 
exist  on  the  edge  of  a precipice.  At  some  places  was  a deep  cistern,  and  upon  this 
summit  are  every  where  vestiges  of  building  much  more  reconnoissable  than  upon  the 
emplacement  of  the  very  town.  Upon  his  return,  the  author  saw  the  base  of  two  cir- 
cular tombs,  formed  of  stones,  heaped  confusedly.  'I  hey  resemble  the  bases  of  trun- 
cated cones.  All  the  three  mounts  stood  on  the  site  of  the  Acropolis,  and  all  were 
equally  formed  with  stones  heaped  up  without  order.  The  Trojans  buried  the  urn,  or 
rather  the  sarcophagus,  which  contained  the  bones  in  a fosse,  upon  which  they  after- 
wards raised  a heap  of  stones,  a custom  usual  in  Asia  Minor,  and  originally  derived 
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from  the  Scythians,  pp.  230,  23 1,  238,  240,  243,  245-  In  Plate  xxi  of  the 
Pittoresque  is  a view  ot  this  assumed  site  of  old  Troy.  ’ 

Mr.  Walpole  says,  that  on  the  hill  called  the  Acropolis,  there  are  no  rpmnln^  t 
art  of  the  Cyclopean  kind,  nor  fragments  of  vases  and  pottery,  so  generally  abundant 
on  the  sites  of  ancient  cities  in  Asia  Minor;  but  sculptured  marbles,  and  a bas-relief 
which  appears  to  have  Jj^en  the  metope  of  an  ancient  Dorick  temple.  Sufficient  resem- 

Mr  Walpole,  still  remains  to  warrant  the  belief  that  the  plain  of 
J7e/2r/e/eand  Buonarhashi  is  the  Scamandrian  plain  of  Homer;  that  ATax-r/arr  jJthe  Ida 
of  the  poet ; that  Drheo-tepe  and  In-tepe  are  the  barrows  alluded  to,  as  the  tumuli  of 
Achilles  and  Ajax,  though  the  name  of  these  heroes  may  have  been  assigned  to  them 
to  give  a local  habitation  to  invented  incidents.  A citadel  and  walls  have  also  existed 
at  a remote  period  near  Buonarhashi,  but  not  of  a construction  contemporary  with 
the  supposed  aera  of  the  Trojan  war.  Perhaps  the  ten  years  sie^e,  &c  have  been 
inventions  of  the  poet,  “who  merely  availed  himself  of  iome  popular  legen^^^^^^^^^ 
datory  excursion,  which  had  ultimately  led  to  the  establishment  of  his  fellow  country- 
men on  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor.”  i.  108 — 139.  ^ 

Leaving  Chiblak  to  the  next  section,  as  another  assumed  site  of  Troy  we  shall 
hrst  pt  rid  of  the  pretensions  of  Buonarhashy.  Here  are  fragments  of  Dorick 
and  lonick  pillars  ot  marble;  some  columns  of  granite;  broken  bas-reliefs,  and 
m short  those  rums  so  profusely  scattered  over  this  extraordinary  country,  serving 
to  prove  the  number  of  cities  and  temples  once  in  the  Troas,  without  enabling 
us  to  ascertain  the  position  of  any  one  of  them.  There  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  some  ancient  town  was  originally  situated  at  Bonarbashy,  not  only  by  re- 
mains,  but  by  the  marks  of  ancient  turrets,  as  of  a citadel,  on  the  soil  immediately 
behind  the  house  of  the  Agha.  The  relicks  of  very  ancient  pavement  may  also  be 
observed  in  the  street  of  the  village,  and  in  the  front  of  it,  upon  a large  block  of  Parian 
marble  used  as  a seat,  near  to  the  mosque,  Mr.  Walpole  observed  a curious  inscrip- 
tion.  At  a distance  behind  Bonarbashy,  and  not  in  any  way  connected  either  with 
the  antiquities  there  or  with  the  place  itself,  are  heights,  whieh  several  persons  have 
erroneously  called  the  Acropolis  of  ancient  Troy.  The  antiquities  on  these  heights 
are  certainly  very  remarkable.  Upon  the  very  edge  of  the  summit,  and,  as  it  wTere, 
hanging  over  it,  is  an  ancient  tumulus  constructed  entirely  of  stones  heaped  together 
after  the  usual  manner,  into  a conical  shape,  and  of  the  ordinary  size  of  such  sepul- 
clyes.  It  is  called  the  lomb  of  Hector.  That  this  name  is  inconsiderately  given, 
will  be  evident  from  the  statement  of  a single  fact,  namely,  that  it  stands  outside  of 
the  remains,  insignificant  as  they  are,  of  the  wall,  once  surrounding  the  hill,  upon 
which  it  is  placed.  Shafts  of  Dorick  columns  of  granite  have  been  found  at  Bonar- 
bashy. Clarke, \\\.  145 — ibl. 

Chihlak.  Here  Mr.  Walpole  found  in  the  cemetery,  fragments,  broken  capitals,  and 
shafts.  Near  here  are  scattered  ruins  of  a temple,  (i.  104,  I05.)  If,  says  Dr.  Clarke, 
the  Mender  (Scarnander)  here  forms  a junction  with  the  Thymbrius  (as  has  been 
affirmed)  the  ruins  of  a Dorick  temple,  mixed  with  stelae,  cippi,  sarcophagi,  cornices, 
and  capitals  of  very  enormous  size,  entablatures,  and  pillars,  may  be  the  ruins  of  the 
temple  of  the  Thymbraean  Apollo.  The  hill  is  of  a conical  form.  Clarke  queries 
whether  it  does  not  denote  the  site  of  the  Pagus  Iliensiiwi,  whose  inhabitants  believed 
that  their  village  stood  on  the  site  of  ancient  Troy.  "Jdiis  place  was  distant  30  stadia 
(furlongs)  from  the  new  Ilium  of  Strabo,  and  the  distance  corresponds  with  the  re- 
lative situation  of  this  liill,  and  P alaio-Califat  ovoid  Califat,  where  new  Ilium  stood, 
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Or  may  be  considered  as  the  eminence  called  by  Strabo  the  beautiful  Colone,  five  stadia 
in  circumference,  near  to  which  Simois  flowed,  and  consequently  Tchiblack  is  the 
Pagus  Iliensium.  The  Callicolone  was  rather  more  than  a mile  distant  from  the  vil- 
lage of  the  Ilieans,  and  stood  above  it  exactly  as  that  hill  is  situated  with  regard  to 
Tchiblack.  An  inscription  was  here  found  upon  the  fluted  shaft  of  a Doric  pillar, 
two  feet  in  diameter,  so  constructed  as  to  contain  a cippus  or  inscribed  slab  upon  one 
lid  of  it.  C/arAe,  iii.  llfl. 

Choice  Levi.  Here  are  fragments  from  New  Ilium.  IValpole,  i.  104. 

Gheiim-hick.  Remains  of  a small  Dorick  temple.  Ibid. 

Palaio  Alche  Kevi.  A portico  formed  of  large  blocks  of  marble,  in  w'hich  arc  three 
garlands  of  olive,  with  inscriptions.  (Id.  lOfl).  Ruins  of  the  temple  of  Apollo  of  Ilium. 
Id.  107. 

Camara  Sou.  An  ancient  aqueduct  crossing  the  river.  The  principal  arch  is 
about  35  feet  diameter,  and  is  yet  entire.  Id.  107. 

Bairamitche.  Near  here  are  some  ruins  of  ancient  building.  /iZ.  II8.  In  the  yard 
of  the  Khan  or  Inn,  is  a marble  column  of  the  Dorick  order,  exhibiting  a variety  of  this 
order  never  before  seen.  The  shaft,  instead  of  being  fluted,  is  bevelled  so  as  to  present 
a polygonal  surface.  Others  of  the  same  kind  were  among  the  antiquities  lying  on 
the  hill  at  Tchiblack.  Clarke,  iii.  162. 

New  Ilium.  Here  Mr.  Walpole  (i.  102.)  saw  broken  columns,  deeply  fluted,  and 
generally  of  the  lonick  and  Corinthian  orders,  mostly  about  3^  feet  in  diameter.  Dr. 
Clarke  says,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  the  Simoensian  plain.  There 
are  remains  of  an  ancient  citadel.  Enormous  blocks  of  marble  may  have  been  the 
identical  works  constructed  by  Lysimachus,  when  he  flanked  New’  Ilium  with  a wall. 
The  appearance  of  the  structure  exhibited  the  colossal  and  massive  style  of  architecture, 
which  bespeaks  the  masonry  of  the  early  ages  of  Greece.  All  the  territory  within  this 
foundation  was  covered  by  broken  pottery,  whose  fragments  were  part  of  those  ancient 
terra-cotta  vases,  which  are  now  held  in  such  high  estimation.  Clarke,  iii.  132. 

Halil  Elly  (probably  Scamandria,  but  uncertain).  Here  are  ruins,  not  to  be  re- 
conciled to  any  account  of  the  country  ancient  or  modern  ; also  columns  (Dorick, 
lonick,  and  Corinthian),  bas-reliefs,  inscriptions,  &c.  Clarke, \\\.  111. 

Alexandria  Troas.  Kushunlu  Tepe.  Sigeum.  See  the  articles  under  the  general 
catalogue. 

The  Simois.  Sir  William  Gell  has  engraved  the  Simois  at  least  one  hundred  yards 
broad  (pi.  Ifl.  p.  45).  Chandler,  says  Dr.  Clarke  (iii.  105,),  has  confounded  Thym- 
brius  with  Simois.  The  latter  is  now  called  Callifat-osmack  or  CaUif at- water. 
There  are  ruins  on  its  bank,  consisting  of  the  most  beautiful  Dorick  pillars,  whose 
capitals  and  shafts  were  of  the  finest  white  marble.  Among  them  are  entire  shafts 
of  granite.  Dorick  is  the  prevailing  order  of  all  the  temples  of  the  Troad.  What 
these  were  is  uncertain.  Id.  104,  105- 

The  Scamander  is  now  the  Mender ; and  the  Thymbriiis  the  Thymhreck,  but  a 
further  account  of  these  rivers  and  the  Simois,  will  be  given  in  Dr.  Clarke’s  summary 
at  the  end  of  this  article. 

The  Tumuli.  Strabo  mentions  three  Tumuli,  called  the  Tombs  of  Achilles,  Pa- 
troclus,  and  Antilochus.  Though  (says  Dr.  Clarke)  it  may  not  he  easy  to  say  which 
of  the  three  was  the  tomb  of  Achilles,  they  are  probably  coeval  with  Homer,  and  to  one 
of  them  he  has  alluded  in  the  Odyssey.  Clarke,  iii.  203 — 210. 

Barrow  of  Achilles.  It  stands,  as  does  that  of  Patroclus,  on  the  Sigean  Promon- 
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toiy.  (Clarlxe^  iii.  go.)  It  is  engraved  m the  Voyage  Pittore<iaue  ('ll  dI  i 

MrMorritsaysVV/ic.^^ 

Clwcoa,  and  Lne,  have\^;i„[;te„'?ou1;r“M.  I 

I- P-<e^<^ecl  t jrrVch-nerwt 
“He™clea[wife(ordaughS)Vf  L:c^ 

l.as  engraved  it  (pi  gi.  p.  d^).  i„ 

u ° c «.  ‘ P * immense  barrow  ascended  bv  a «:prnooi;rv 

path  ,n  front  Mr.  Morrit  contends  (p.  log)  that  both  these  bar rowf  W Ach  « 

and  Patroclus]  answer  to  the  description  and  plan  of  Homer,  and  has  engL^ed  them' 

Ba/row  of  Antilochus.  Sir  William  Gell  (p.  28)  notes  that  tbio  fnmni 
roneously  denorninate^  Mr.  Morrit  (105)  admits  it  from  conjecture  onT  ''  "" 

p ^ ^ ^hetian  promontory,  and  Dr  Clarke  thinks 

.s  correctly  appropriated.  The  shrine  itself  (he  adds),  concealed  from  external  ^ 
nly  bya  slight  covering  of  earth,  remains  to  this  day  (iii  107I  In  the  Tb 

(tom  ii.  pi.  ge,)  it  is  engraved,  and  appVrs  to  be  ve!;  tIZTr 

Tnted  wui,  morta^'"d^^  ‘1  ^'-eat  masses  of  stone,  rcngMy  L- 

- \ entrance  is  on  the  side  of  the  tumulus  about  5 feet  hiab 

0 feet  broad,  and  the  passage  about  6 feet  long.  ^ 

Barrows  of  Hector,  Priam,  and  Paris.  Mr.  Morrit  says  (I05),  on  the  summit  of 
he  highest  hills,  beyond  Buonar-bachi,  are  three  tombs,  exactly  similar  to  tW  on 
the  shore.  A fourth  is  smaller  in  shape,  but  composed  in  a great  measure  of  heaned 

f injured,  and  appears  to  been  opened.  This  answers  to  the 

desciiption  of  Hector s sepulchre  in  Homer;  and  the  tomb  was  opened  by  the  The- 
bans, and  his  ashes  carried  to  their  own  city.  Dr.  Clarke’s  opinion  of  this  apnronri- 

given  before  under  Buonarhashi.  At  123  paces  from  this  fumulus 
IS  (he  says)  a second  and  more  regular  heap  of  the  same  nature,  and  havinf^  in  every 
espect,  a better  title  to  the  name  bestowed  upon  the  first.  Further  on  iJ  a thircf 
Narnes  have  b^n  already  bestowed  upon  them  all.  The  first  being,  as  before  stated 
the  lomb  of  Hector,  the  second  of  Priam,  the  third  of  Paris,  all  absolutely  uncer- 

Mr.  Walpole  (1.  108,)  says,  close  to  the  tomb  of  Hector  are 
foundations  of  wal  s,  the  masonry  rough,  and  about  7 feet  thick.  The  buildinir  of 
w ici  ley  mark  the  ground  plan,  has  not  been  of  regular  figure,  but  accommodated 
to  the  uneven  surface  of  the  rock.  On  digging  among  thesi  foundations,  we  found 

Pr  am  f ' ro8)'”°S^Wnr'’r  top  of  the  tumulus  of 

1 riani  (1.  108).  Sir  William  Gell  has  given  in  pi.  35,  a view  of  the  tumuli.  The 

second  tumulus  he  says  belongs  to  Priam  ; and  at  the  base  of  the  third  are  ruins  of  a 
wall,  p.  g6.  “ 

Barrows  of  I lus  and  Myrinna.  The  former  is  a tumulus  on  the  plain  of  Troy  of 
very  high  conical  form  and  regular  structure,  standing  altogether  insulated.  By  the 
southern  of  ’ts  base  is  a long  natural  mount  of  limestone.  It  appears  to  have 
been  the  tomb  of  Ilus,  and  the  mount  of  the  plain  in  Homer.  [II.  k.1  Upon  the  sur- 
ace  of  the  tomb  itself,  m several  small  channels,  caused  by  rain.  Dr.  Clarke  found 
fragments  of  the  terra  cotta  vases  of  ancient  Greece.  A tumulus  on  the  western  side 
ot  the  plain,  less  considerable  than  the  last,  is,  perhaps,  (says  Clarke,)  the  sepulchre  of 
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Myrinna  (iii.  124)-  Sir  William  Gell  (48)  notices  amount  across  the  Scamander, 
correspondent  to  the  tomb  of  llus.  The  Voyage  Pittoresque  (tom.  ii.  pi.  33.)  gives 
a view  of  the  tomb  of  llus,  and  says,  that  it  is  an  enormous  barrow  sixty  feet  in  per- 
pendicular height,  upon  250  diameter  at  the  base,  and  on  the  summit  a circular  plat- 
form of  thirty  feet.  p.  338.  ' 

^nea  of  Strabo.  This  is  a most  stupendous  barrow,  called  the  tomb  of  ^Tineas. 
Columns  and  marbles  accompanied  it.  Clarke,  iii.  157. 

Tomb  of  Festus,  mentioned  by  Herodian.  It  is  engraved  in  the  Voyage  Pitto- 
resque (tom.  ii.  pi.  30).  Remains  of  vases,  similar  to  the  Etruscan,  fragments  of 
bones,  &e.  have  been  found.  Ibid. 

Tomb  of  .tFsyetes.  It  is  a conical  barrow,  mentioned  by  Homer  and  Strabo,  situate 
on  the  road  from  Alexandria  to  modern  Ilium.  Morrit,  98.  See  postea,  '^  VII.  Udjek 
Tepe. 

Barrow  of  Peneleus,  of  which  before.  It  is  engraved  by  Sir  William  Gell,  pi.  10, 

P.  27. 

Barrow  of  Protesilaus,  resorted  to  for  the  cure  of  quartan  ague  in  ancient  times. 
Clarke,  iii.  21  7.  See  VII.  postea. 

Dr.  Clarke's  summary  of  the  matters  concerning  the  Troad  discussed  by  himself, 
(iii.  212 — 214.)  , 

I.  Scamander,  now  the  river  Mender.  This  is  the  Amnis  navigabilis  [a  term  ap- 
plied by  the  Ancients  to  small  streams]  of  Pliny,  flowing  into  the  Archipelago,  to  the 
south  of  Sigeum. 

II.  The  Acanteiim,  or  tomb  of  Ajax,  still  remains,  answering  the  description  given 
of  its  situation  by  ancient  authors,  and  thereby  determining  also  the  exact  position  of 
the  naval  station  of  the  Greeks. 

III.  The  Thymbrius  is  yet  recognized  both  in  its  present  appellation  Thymbreck, 
and  in  its  geographical  position. 

IV.  I'he  spacious  Plain,  lying  on  the  north-eastern  side  of  the  Mender,  and  watered 
by  the  Callifat  Osmack,  is  the  Simoisian,  and  that  stream  theSimois.  Here  were  sig- 
nalized all  the  principal  events  of  the  Trojan  war. 

V.  The  ruins  of  Palaio  Callifat  are  those  of  the  Ilium  of  Strabo.  Eastward  is  the 
Throgfnos,  or  mound  of  the  Plain. 

VI.  Tlie  Hill,  near  Tchiblack,  if  it  be  not  Callicolone,  may  probably  mark  the  site 
of  the  Village  of  the  Ilieans,  mentioned  by  Strabo,  where  ancient  Ilium  stood. 
[Real  site  of  Troy.] 

VII.  Udjek  Tepe,  the  tomb  of  ^syetes.  The  other  tombs,  mentioned  by  Strabo 
at  Sigeum,  are  still  in  the  state  described  by  hitn.  The  tomb  of  Protesilaus  also  exists. 
It  is  on  the  European  side  of  the  mouth  of  the  Hellespont. 

VIII.  The  Springs  of  Buonarbashy  may  possibly  have  been  the  AOIAI  HUPAI 
of  Homer,  but  they  are  not  sources  of  the  Scamander. 

IX.  The  source  of  the  Scamander  is  on  Gargarus,  now  called  Kaodaghy,  the  highest 
of  all  the  Idaean  chain. 

X.  The  ^ mentioned  by  Homer  and  ^schylus  were  on  the  hill 

called  Kushanlu  Tepe,  at  the  foot  of  Gargarus,  where  the  ruins  of  the  temple  now  re- 
main. 

XI.  The  Palce  Scepsis  is  yet  recognized  in  the  appellation  Esky  Skupsd. 

XII.  jFlne,  the  Aineia  of  Strabo,  and  AEne  Tepe,  perhaps  the  tomb  of  .^neas.  , 

XIII.  XIV.  Geographical  matters. 
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The  Troad,  according  to  the  Plates,  is  a beautiful  country  ; and  its  populousness 
subsequent  to  the  Trojan  war,  appears  to  have  annihilated  the  monuments  of  the  an' 
cient  city  or  altered  or  worked  up  the  Cyclopean  blocks  in  later  buildings.  That 
there  did,  however,  exist  ancient  fabricks,  similar  to  those  of  Tiryns  and  M%en®  is 
evident  from  the  capital  of  a column  found  in  the  hill  Erineos,  (see  Sir  IVilUam  Gell 
lO^similar  to  those  ^scovered  at  the  two  Greek  towns  mentioned,  and  engraved  by 
Sir  Wni.  Gell  and  Mr.  Dodwell.  If  Homer  mentions  Cyclopean  walls  and  galleries  a^ 
attaehed  to  the  Acropolis  of  Troy,  it  assimilated  of  course  that  of  Tiryns  Ld  others 
and  Its  form  might  be  discovered  by  digging,  which  process  appears  to  have  been  very 
insuinciently  used  on  this  memorable  spot.  ^ 

Troezene.  It  lay  near  Damala  or  Thamala.  Two  side  walls  of  a small  fortress 
lun  up  from  the  sea,  with  two  round  towers  at  the  angles.  These  remnants  are  thick 
and  of  the  masonr)^  styled  Incertum.  The  scattered  churches  are  numerous,  and  nrol 
bably  occupy  the  places  of  the  temples.  In  several  are  uninscribed  pedestals.  The 
vestiges  are  pieces  of  wall,  and  remnants  of  brick  building,  spread  to  a eonsiderable  ex- 
tent, the  space  disposed  in  terraces,  the  area  clear,  with^rubbish  lying  along  the  edae. 
i he  pnncqjal  rum  seems  to  have  been  the  substruction  or  basement  of  the  temple^f 
Venus,  and  on  three  sides  is  of  the  masonry  termed  It  stands  upon  an 

eminence,  overlooking  the  cavity  of  the  stadium,  and  has  on  it  some  remains  of  a 
later  structure.  Chandler,  Greece,  213  — 21b. 

l-RUPE  (Greece).  Ancient  traces  and  foundations  of  walls.  These  towns  are  fre- 
quent throughout  Laconia,  and  indicate  perhaps  one  of  the  hundred  cities  of //eca- 
tompolis  (one  of  the  ancient  names  of  Laconia),  which,  according  to  Strabo,  were  as 
early  as  the  time  of  Lycurgus  reduced  to  about  thirty  small  towns.  Dodw.  ii.  399. 

Tuburbum  Minus  (now  Tuburho,  Africa.)  A bridge  was  built  out  of  the  ruins  of 
a neighbouring  amphitheatre.  Shaw,  94. 

Tububnicense  Oppidum  of  Pliny  (now  Tuhernohe,  Africa).  A bas-relief.  Shaw,  g6. 
Tugga  (between  Teslrure  and  Tubernohe,  Africa.)  Inscriptions.  Shaw,  QQ. 

Turin.  The  ancient  walls  remain.  Besides  the  usual  courses  of  bricks  they  consist 
of  river  pebbles,  split  in  the  middle,  which  being  placed  with  the  split  side  outwards- 
make  very  even  and  smooth  work.  (Pallad,  B.  i.)  The  remains  at  the  adjacent  Ro- 
man colony  of  Industria,  has  supplied  Turin  with  numerous  relicks,  especially  the 
library.  ^ ^ 

Turkmale  (Thrace) . On  the  road  to  Eshi  Eregli  are  tumuli  in  view  the  whole 
way.  These  Thracian  barrows  are  exactly  similar  to  those  on  the  plain  of  Troy 
Clarhe,  viii.  121.  * r j 

1 URULLUS  (now  Ichorlii,  near  Constantinople.)  Ruins  of  an  ancient  structure, 
built  after  the  Roman  manner,  with  red  tiles.  There  are  tumuli  all  about  the  nei^h- 
bourhood.  Clarke,  viii.  209.  ^ 

Tusculum  (now  Frescati.)  There  are  vestiges  of  temples,  buildings,  &c.  Traces 
of  porticoes,  grottoes,  and  other  buildings,  in  which  inscriptions  with  the  name  of 
Lucullus  have  been  found,. occur  frequently,  between  Marino  and  Monte  Porzio,  above 
Frascati.  Cicero’s  villa  stood  near  the  site  of  the  monastery  of  Grotta  Ferrata.  (Miss 
Knight's  Latium,  i.  143 — 16’8.)  The  ancient  Tusculum  stood  on  the  hill  above 
Frescati.  It  was  destroyed  by  the  Romans  themselves  in  a civil  war.  Its  ruins  re- 
main scattered  in  long  lines  of  wall,  and  shattered  arches.  Out  of  the  gate,  is  the 
ancient  tomb  called  the  Sepulchre  of  the  Horatii  and  Curiatii.  This  monument  is  of 
great  magnitude,  and  of  a bold  and  striking  form.  It  was  originally  adorned  with  five 
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obelisks,  of  which  two  only  remain.  It  has  been  presumed,  that  it  covers  the  remains 
of  Cneius  Pompeius,  but  it  must  have  been  a mere  cenotaph.  Eustace,  ii.  265. 
It  is  engraved  by  Montfaucon. 

Tutela,  Pillars  of  (France).  At  Bourdeaux  were  discovered  the  remains  of  an 
ancient  temple,  with  an  inscription  to  the  goddess  Tutela,  thought  to  have  been  the 
patron  of  that  town,  more  particularly  of  the  merchants,  who  traded  upon  the  rivers. 
This  temple,  still  called  the  Pillars  oj' Tutela,  was  an  oblong  peristyle,  of  which 
eight  columns  supported  each  face,  and  six  the  two  extremities.  Each  of  these  co- 
lumns was  so  lofty,  that  they  exceeded  the  highest  edifices  of  the  town.  Louis  XIV. 
lowered  the  arches  of  this  temple,  which  time  had  considerably  damaged,  in  order  to 
form  the  esplanade,  which  is  before  the  chateau  Trompette.  Enc.  des  Antiq. 

Tutiza  (Aganippe,  Greece).  At  the  foot  of  Helicon,  are  large  blocks  of  stone, 
foundations,  an- illegible  inscription,  and  a clear  spring  of  water,  probably  Fount  Aga- 
nippe. Dodw.  i.  257. 

Tynedrum.  See  Thunudronum. 

Tyre.  This  once  magnificent  city,  now  corruptly  called  Sior,  is  reduced  to  a few 
huts  of  fishermen.  All  the  remains  consist  of  three  granite  fragments  of  columns,  and 
remains  of  an  aqueduct,  a little  to  the  south  of  the  Isthmus.  At  Sidon,  now  Seide,  a 
large  tesselated  pavement  of  variegated  marbles,  representing  a horse,  festoons,  &c. 
and,  in  some  places,  tolerably  perfect,  for  ten  feet  in  length,  remains  close  to  the  sea, 
on  the  northern  extremity  of  the  city:  a proof  of  marine  encroachment.  Many  an- 
tient  granite  columns  are  worked  into  the  walls,  and  some  stand  as  posts  on  the 
bridge,  leading  to  the  fort.  (Browne,  373.)  For  a marble  head  found  at  ancient  Tyre 
in  very  elegant  Greek  style,  see  Mr.  Walpole,  ii.  Appendix,  p.  5. 

Vacca,  Veigense  Oppidum  ; the  Vacca  of  Sallust,  the  Oppidum  Vagense  of  Pliny, 
the  Baga  of  Plutarch  (now  Bayjah,  Africa).  Inscriptions  on  the  walls  built  out  of 
the  ancient  materials.  Shaw,  93. 

VADiE  Caput  (now  Capoudra,  Africa).  Ruins  of  the  city,  built  by  Justinian, 
where  there  is  likewise  a high  round  watch  tower.  Shaw,  II3. 

Valence  (France).  Fragments.  Millin,  Midi  de  la  France,  ii.  88. 

Valentia  (Spain).  At  the  village  of  Barjasot,  about  a league  from  Valencia,  are 
publick  subterranean  granaries,  constructed  by  the  Romans,  and  mentioned  by  Pliny, 
Columella,  &c.  There  are  other  ruins,  inscriptions,  &c.  Peyron,  Bourgoanne, 
Dillon,  &c. 

Valeria  (afterwards  Vicus  Varronis,  now  Vicovaro,  in  Italy).  At  SanCosimato, 
one  mile  from  it,  is  a bridge,  which  formerly  composed  part  of  an  aqueduct,  and  near 
it  are  the  vestiges  of  one  still  more  ancient.  Latium,  249- 

Valogne  (Normandy,  the  ancient  Alauna).  Remains  of  a theatre,  remarkable  for 
exceeding  a semicircle,  and  the  line  of  termination  being  shorter  than  the  diameter, 
i.  e.  it  is  of  the  form  of  a horse-shoe.  The  orchestra  also  more  exceeds  a semicircle 
than  the  theatre  does;  the  proscenium  is  also  fifty-seven  feet  long  (the  length  of  the 
line  of  termination)  and  but  twelve  broad.  The  pulpitum  is  forty-three  feet  long,  and 
twelve  broad.  There  are  ten  staircases  carried  up  by  two  and  two  in  parallel  lines. 
Montfaiic.  iii.  p.  ii.  b.  2.  c.  5. 

Vari/e  of  Horace  (now  FIco  Vario,  Italy).  It  stands  on  a hill,  close  to  the  Anio, 
and  has  considerable  remains  of  its  wall,  composed  of  great  stones.  About  two  miles 
from  Vico  Vario,  are  the  remains  of  the  lofty  arch  of  a bridge,  formed  to  conduct  the 
Claudian  aqueduct  over  the  Anio.  Eustace,  ii.  245 • 
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Veii.  Now  Civita  Castellaim,  savs  Miss  Starke  k.  t?  . 

twelve  miles  from  Rome  at  Scrofano,  on  a rocky  hill,  Lied  Monte  MuTivTahoT  “ 
m.les  on  the  r.ght  of  the  mad  between  La  Stirta  a^d  8300^0  L”re  are  mas^e,"  f 

S'nt,  ii";ot'’'“  ““  »f  FesTenmL 

Veixiiista  (near  Jonnnma  Greece).  Remains  of  an  ancient  fortress  unon  a 
montory  north-west  of  the  village.  An  old  Greek  church  occupies  11,^8^0  0?!  ^7 

or  some  other  ancient  edifice.  Hughes,  483.  ^ ^ ^ temple 

Veleia  (Italy).  In  this  ancient  town,  in  1 763,  now  buried  was  foimrl  a 1 
mclosed  by  a circular  w'all  of  masonry,  about  one  hundred  feet  in  diameter^  and 
four  feet  in  height.  I here  were  two  entries,  each  opposite  to  the  other  but  iviHi  f 
any  apirearance  of  doors.  A third  entry,  by  a narro^lane,  between  tw7  walT  ha“d 
the  threshold  of  a door.  Near  one  of  the  two  first  entries,  is  a kind  of  square  veil  of 
masonry  work.  This  was  undoubtedly  an  Ihtrinum,  or  place  for  bur„?ng  thrLd 
and  doubtless  communicated  with  a tomb,  by  means  of  the  lane,  between  the  two 
walls.  W\e y.^rinum  of  Augustus,  within  his  superb  tomb,  was  likewise  circular 
(Shabo  V.  336),  but  sornetimcs  they  were  separated  from  the  tomb,  as  well  as  of  a’ 
square  form,  like  that  at  the  Statuarias,  on  the  Appian  way,  about  five  mile  frl 

Rome,  and  mentioned  by  Fabretti,  Imcr.  iii.  176,  I,.  391,  Unc.  1 presumr  tlm 
/ deia  was  the  same  town  as  J^elia.  ^ t>ume,  mat 

Velitr^  (Italy),  now  Velletri,  engraved  in  Miss  Knight’s  Latium,  pi.  lo  Statues 
inscriptions,  &c.  have  been  found.  133,  134.  ciiarues, 

VTJ":  The  amphitheatre  of  Verona  is  the  most  entire  of  all  in  Europe  and 

pretended  to  have  been  built  in  the  time  of  Augustus.  It  is  oval.  On  the  exterior 
face  arc  many  columns,  some  remains  of  statues,  and  other  pieces  of  marble  with 
which  the  porticoes  were  Adorned,  in  Dorick,  Corinthian,  and  lonick  work,  the  whole 
very  lofty.  In  this  amphitheatre  were  four  ranges  of  porticoes  and  columns  inter- 
mixed with  statues  of  nymphs.  Eighteen  large  gates  furnished  the  entrance  and 
there  were  forty-two  ranks  of  steps,  where  24,000  persons  wight  be  seated  to  see  the 
games.  It  is  graved  by  Montfaucon,  and  the  most  minute  details  may  be  seen  in 
the  Marq.  MaflTei  s w-ork  on  Amphitheatres,  translated  by  Gordon.  Besides  the  am- 
phitheatre,  in  the  middle  of  the  street  called  the  Corso,  stands  a gate,  inscribed  with 
the  name  of  Galhenus,  on  account  of  his  having  rebuilt  the  city  walls.  It  consists  of 
two  gateways,  according  to  the  ancient  custom,  one  for  those  who  enter,  the  other  for 
those  who  go  out.  Each  gateway  is  ornamented  with  Corinthian  columns,  half  sup- 
porting a light  pediment.  Above  are  two  stories  with  six  small  arched  windows  each. 

J he  whole  is  of  marble,  and  does  not  seem  to  have  suffered  any  detriment  from  time 
or  violence.  1 he  gate,  though  not  without  beauty,  in  its  size,  proportions,  and  dia- 
meters, yet  by  Its  supernumerary  ornaments,  proves  that  at  its  erection,  the  taste  for 
pure  simple  architecture  w as  on  its  decline. — The  remains  of  another  ^ate  of  a similar 
though  chaster  form,  may  be  seen  in  the  Fla  Leoni,  where  it  stands  as  a front  to  an 
insignificant  house;  and  within  this  house,  in  the  upper  story,  a few  feet  behind  the 
first  gate,  there  exist  some  beautiful  remains  of  the  Dorick  ornaments  of  the  inner 
front  of  the  gate ; remains  much  admired  by  modern  architects,  and  said  to  present 
one  of  the  best  specimens  of  this  order  to  be  found  in  Italy.  This  double  gate  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  entrance  into  the  Forum  Judiciale,  and  ought  to  be  cleared,  if 
possible,  of  the  miserable  pile  which  encumbers  it,  and  buries  its  beauty.  The  first- 
mentioned  gate  forms  the  principal  entrance  into  the  town,  as  appears  from  some 
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remains  of  the  wall  or  ramparts,  which  run  on  each  side  of  it,  and  was  repaired  by 
Gallienus.  Eustace,  i.  117,  118. 

V’^ERSiLLAC  {In  March).  One  of  the  octagon  temples,  as  Montfaucon  calls  them, 
of  the  Gauls.  Suppl.  ii.  b.  8.  c.  2. 

Vetulonio  (Italy).  Between  here  and  Ferento  are  some  remains  of  a theatre,  of 
a form  somewhat  singular,  but  known  only  in  the  plan  of  Le  Serlio.  Montfaucon,  iii, 
p.  2.  b.  2.  c.  5. 

Via  Appia  (Italy).  Its  sides  are  bordered  with  ruins  of  aqueducts  and  sepulchres, 
Eustace,  ii.  253.  See  Appian  Way. 

Via  Emilia  (Italy).  It  was  made  by  Marcus  Emilius  Lepidus,  about  187  years 
before  the  Christian  sera  ; is  kept  in  good  repair,  and  still  exists.  Eustace,  i.  212. 

V^ic  (France).  Montfaucon  has  engraved  a fine  Roman  Milliary,  remarkable  for  . 
having  a hole  at  top,  probably  for  libations.  It  is  inscribed  to  Marcus  Aurelius  Anto- 
ninus Pius.  Montfauc.  Suppl.  iv.  b.  5.  c.  8. 

Y ICO  (Dalmatia).  It  is  the  site  of  the  ancient  Narona ; the  cottages,  &c.  being 
built  of  fine  antique  hewn  stone. 

Villa  Corsinia  (near  Rome).  Bartoli,  copied  by  Montfaucon,  has  published  a fa- 
mous Hypogaeum,  or  subterranean  sepulchre,  to  which  a Viridarium  was  annexed.  It 
has  the  resemblance  of  a low  house,  corniced,  and  pedimented  in  three  compartments 
on  one  side,  with  three  doors,  and  over  each,  tablets  for  the  inscriptions.  According  to 
the  plan,  it  contained  thirty-four  cells  or  chambers.  There  were  urns  in  Columbaria, 
wdth  curious  painted  roofs,  tesselated  pavements,  &c.  but,  as  this  magnificent  hypo- 
gaeum  cannot  be  understood  by  any  verbal  description,  I refer  the  reader  to  the  several 
plates  in  Montfaucon,  v.  p.  i.  b.  2.  c.  4,  5. 

Villa  Franca  (Spain).  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  Carthago  Vetus  of  the  Romans. 
Three  leagues  from  Vendiell,  the  road  passes  under  a Roman  triumphal  arch,  almost 
destroyed,  and  containing  an  illegible  inscription.  Bourgoanne,  &c. 

ViNCiA,  ViNCiUM  Nerusiorum  (now  Fence,  France).  Inscriptions.  Millin,  Midi 
de  la  France,  iii.  6. 

Vionna.  The  ancient  Brauron.  There  is  one  large  and  three  small  barrow's  : 
among  them  probably  the  cenotaph  of  Iphigenia.  She  left  the  idol  of  a temple  of 
Diana,  for  which  the  place  was  noted.  Chandler,  Greece,  ifil. 

Virapatnam  (India).  Here  is  or  w'as  a statue  of  Boodh.  Asiatick  Reg.  i.  284, 
285.  Bomb.  Trans,  iii.  322. 

VisuY  (Gothland).  Once  a principal  city  of  the  Goths.  In  the  time  of  Olaus 
Magnus,  there  remained  houses  covered  with  scallop-shells,  doors  of  iron,  and  win- 
dows of  brass  or  copper,  formerly  gilt  and  plated.  Olaus  Magn. 

ViTERBE.  tiere  was  found  a fine  tesselated  pavement,  probably  belonging  to  a 
temple  of  Minerva,  a pattern,  not  having  the  guilloche,  and  varying  much  from  the 
usual  fashions  of  Roman  pavements.  See  Moyitf.  Suppl.  v.  2.  b.  2.  c.  6. 

VivEL  (Spain).  Supposed  to  be  Bel-Sinum,  and  afterwards  Vivarium.  Here,  and 
at  Xerica  adjacent,  are  Roman  inscriptions.  Peyron,~Bourgoa.nne,  &c. 

ViviERS  (France).  An  inscription,  which  is  the  only  monument  known  of  the 
reign  of  Alarick  ; also  an  unique  inscription,  which  the  date  establishes  to  be  after 
the  year  of  the  reign  108,  and  in  which  the  day  of  the  month  is  given  without  the 
year.  Millin,  Midi  de  la  France,  p.  107.  . ^ 

(Italy ).  .Cyclopaean  walls  in  courses,  with  square  open  windows^ 
Antichi  Monumenti,  8^c.  Fiorenze,  fol.  t.  ix. 
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UDENA.^WADY  EL  MECAH. 


*'''®  ‘^'•y  “'■«  in  “ more  perfect  slate  than  anv  in  n,.K. 

I hey  lie  about  twenty  miles  from  Tunis,  but  are  not  mentioned  by  SiL  or^oUiers' 
The  cisterns  for  water  are  more  perfect  than  at  Carthage.  Their  roofs  are  arched' 
I here  are  the  remains  of  a noble  amphitlieatre,  oval,  two  principal  entrances  at  each 
end,  eight  others  on  each  side  uniform,  from  each  a staircase  to  the  fralleries  From 
the  arena  to  the  lowest  gallery  is  above  thirty  feet  of  perpendicular  "sdld  4n  IZ 
smooth,  anear  are  several  large  marble  columns,  standing  in  rows,  at  equal^dis- 
ances ; and  an  immense  pile,  thought  to  have  been  the  Acropolis  or  citadel.  Within 
the  building  was  a bath,  semicircular,  ami  almost  perfect.  The  whole  is  beautifnllv 
inlaid  with  Mosaick  work,  in  which  are  drawn  several  female  fiaures,  swimmiim  in 
various  attitudes,  as  perfectly  as  in  any  painting,  'i’he  execution,  being  in  various, 
coloured  marble  has  jjrevented  any  deterioration  of  tint.  Above  the  human  fiaures 

are  aquatick  fovvis,  coloured  from  nature.  The  work,  from  the  high  finish,  sca'rceTv 
appears  to  be  Mosaick.  Near  the  baths  are  ruins  of  temples,  or  publick  buildings^ 
)ne  ofthe  most  perfect  has  two  colonnades  within,  and  a gallery  surrounding  the  whole 

Th^r^f  y*;’" "bout  forty  yards  long,  at  each  end  an  entrance. 
Fhc  roof  at  least  the  present  one,  covers  only  the  colonnades;  probably  was  hvps- 
thra  . I he  rnasonry  is  highly  finished,  and  not  of  the  massy  stricture  usual  in  an. 
cient  ruins.  The  columns  and  buildings  have  no  carved  ornaments.  All  is  quite 
plain.— Adjacent  IS  a very  strong  building  of  huge  stones  arched  over,  apparently  a pri- 
son Fourdarge  entrances,  similar  to  the  arches  of  a bridge,  open  into  an  immense 
hall,  seemingly  upon  the  ground  floor.  A staircase  on  each  side  leatls  to  subterraneous 
cells,  which  go  round  the  whole.  These  cells  are  about  fifteen  feet  hiidi.  the  doorwavs 
between  them  very  small.  They  are  at  least  forty  feet  perpendicular  depth  from  the 
surface  of  the  earth  to  the  bottom  of  them.  In  a valley  is  the  largest  ranU  of  arches 
in  the  Carthaginian  aqueduct.  Among  the  ruins  are  numerous  deep  wells  Archceol 

3wV,  p.  iji, 

Upfar  of  Ptolemy,  or  Gitlui  (now  Elcallah,  Africa).  Fragments,  2i. 

Utica  (in  Booshatter,  Africa).  Walls,  large  aqueduct,  columns,  &c.  Shaw,  70. 

Wady  EL  Mecah.  At  the  entrance  of  a valley  stands  a rock,  on  the  left  of  which 
IS  a small  Egyptian  temple  [engraved  in  Belzoni,  pi.  20].  The  jilan  in  the  jiortico 
[pi.  33.  n.  3.J  which  is  built  projecting  from  the  rock,  has  four  columns,  two  in  front 
and  two  in  the  centre.  It  is  adorned  with  Egyptain  figures  in  infagHo  relevato,  and 
some  retain  their  colour  pretty  well.  They  are  as  large  as  life,  and  not  of  the  worst 
execution.  In  the  Selws,  which  is  cut  out  of  the  rock,  are  four  pilasters.  At  the  end 
of  It  are  three  smaller  chambers  ; and  there  are  two  others,  one  on  each  side,  in  the 
corners  of  the  lateral  walls,  in  w hich  are  to  be  seen  figures  and  hiero«lvphs  in  a pretty 
good  style.  On  one  of  the  columns  is  a Greek  inscription.  The  two  front  columns 
aie  joined  to  the  sides  of  the  portico  by  a wall  nearly  two  thirds  of  their  height. 
Near  the  temjile  are  the  remains  of  an  inclosure,  which,  no  doubt,  was  a situation 
totally  different  from  any  other  that  we  meet  with  on  the  road,  as  far  as  Berenice. 

It  consists  of  a wall,  the  form  and  extent  of  which  may  be  seen  in  pi.  33,  n.  It  was 
built  by  the  Greeks,  is  12  feet  high,  and  contained  several  houses  within  it  for  the 
accommodation  of  travellers.  In  the  centre  was  a well,  which  is  now  filled  up  with 
s.ind.  All  round  the  well  there  is  a platform  or  gallery  raised  six  feet  high,  on  which 
a guard  of  soldiers  might  walk  all  round.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  wall  are  holes  for 
disciiarging  arrows,  similar  to  those  which  we  see  formed  in  our  ancient  buildin<rs  for 
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the  same  purpose.  The  sides  of  the  gallery  are  formed  of  calcareous  stones,  and  the 
wall  is  of  brick.  I’he  first,  I think,  must  have  been  built  by  some  of  the  Ptolemies 
to  protect  the  caravans,  at  the  time  when  the  trade  with  India  by  the  way  of  Berenice 
and  the  Red  Sea  flourished.  Belzoni,  305,  30b. 

Wadv  Moosa.  See  Petra. 

WuNN  (India).  Pyramidal  pagodas,  containing  colossal  statutes.  Bombay  Trans. 

iii.  536. 

Xanthus  or  Patara.  Probably  a village  called  Koynucky,  where  are  extensive 
ruins,  columns,  statues,  inscriptions,  &c.  Clarke,  iii.  321. 

Xerica  (Spain).  A few  Roman  inscriptions.  Bonrgoannfi,  Slc. 

Yattenour  (Ceylon).  An  ancient  temple,  near  which  are  rocks  cut  deep  with 
great  letters,  to  defy  obliteration,  but  not  understood.  Bomb.  Trans,  iii.  513. 

Ybsambul  (Egypt).  Belzoni  has  given  two  plates.  , Plate  42  contains  an  exte- 
rior view  of  the  two  temples  at  Ybsambul  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock.  One  consists  of 
three  erect  figures,  backed  against  the  rock,  and  divided  by  piers  in  the  centre  and 
door-way.  The  other  has  immense  heads  and  busts  on  each  side  of  the  door;  above, 
is  a frieze  and  hieroglyphical  ornaments.  Plate  43  is  very  interesting.  It  is  a view 
of  the  interior  of  the  temple  of  Ybsambul.  Four  immense  colossal  figures,  all  with 
the  arms  crossed,  guard  an  entrance  on  each  side.  They  set  oflf  the  flat  faces  of  piers. 
The  sides  of  the  latter  are  also  ornamented  with  figures,  some  with  animals’  heads, 
and  holding  each  other  hand  in  hand.  Beyond  this  is  an  entrance  passage,  composed 
of  piers  richly  hieroglyphed,  terminating  in  an  idol  on  a pedestal.  To  these  plates 
Belzoni  adds  the  following  account:  As  we  crossed  the  Nile,  exactly  opposite  these 
temples,  we  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  and  having  full  view  s of  them  at  a dis- 
tance [see  pi.  42].  In  the  front  of  the  minor  temple  are  six  colossal  figures,  which 
make  a better  appearance  at  a distance  than  w'hen  near.  They  are  thirty  feet  high, 
and  are  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  as.  is  also  the  large  temple,  which  has  one  figure  of  an 
enormous  size  with  the  head  and  shoulders  only  projecting  out  of  the  sand.  Notwith- 
standing the  great  distance,  I could  perceive  that  it  was  beautifully  executed.  In  the 
upper  part,  or  frieze  of  the  temple,  was  a line  of  hieroglyphicks,  which  covered  the 
whole  front,  and  above  these  a range  of  figures  in  sitting  postures,  as  large  again  as 
life.  Two  thirds  of  the  temple  were  buried  in  sand.  We  ascended  a hill  of  sand,  at 
the  upper  part  of  the  temple,  and  there  found  the  head  of  a hawk,  projecting  out  of 
the  sand  only  to  his  neck.  From  the  situation  of  this  figure,  I concluded  it  to  be 
over  the  door.  From  the  size  of  the  head,  the  figure  must  have  been  more  than 
twenty  feet  high.  Below  the  figure,  there  is  generally  a vacant  s])ace,  so  that  w'ith 
the  cornice  over  the  door  and  the  frieze,  1 calculated  that  the  doorway  could  not  be 
less  than  35  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  sand,  as  this  distance  would  have  agreed 
in  proportion  with  the  front  of  the  temple,  which  isT  17  feet  wide  (p.  80).  In  p.  ()3, 
he  observes,  that  there  is  a small  temple  on  the  south  side  of  Ybsambul  which  has 
served  for  a Greek  church  ; and  (p.  211)  thus  takes  up  the  subject  of  Ybsambul  again  : 
Ybsambul  is  seated  under  a rock  about  100  feet  above  the  Nile,  facing  the  south-east 
by  east,  and  about  days  journey  from  the  second  cataract  in  Nubia,  or  Wady  Haifa. 
“ We  entered  at  first  into  a large  pronaos,  57  feet  long  and  52  feet  wide,  supported  by 
two  rows  of  square  pillars  on  a line  from  the  front  door  to  the  door  of  of  the  sekos  [see 
pl.43j.  Each  pillar  has  a figure  not  unlike  those  of  Medinet  Aboo,  finely  executed,  and 
very  little  injured  by  time.  I'lie  tops  of  their  turbans  reach  the  ceiling,  which  is  about 
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thirty  feet  high.  The  pillars  are  5^  feet  square.  Both  these  and  the  walls  are 
covered  with  beautiful  hieroglyphicks,  the  style  of  which  is  superior,  or  at  least  bolder 
than  that  of  any  others  in  Egypt,  not  only  in  the  workmanship,  but  also  in  the  sub- 
jects. 1 hey  exhibit  battles,  storming,  of  castles,  triumphs  over  enemies,  sacrifices,  &c. 
In  some  places  is  to  be  seen  the  same  hero,  as  at  Medinet  Aboo,  but  in  a diflfeVent 
posture.  The  second  hall  is  but  22  feet  high,  37  wide,  and  25^  long.  It  contains 
four  pillars,  about  four  feet  square;  and  the  walls  of  these  also  are  covered  with  fine 
hieroglyphicks,  in  pretty  good  preservation.  Beyond  this  is  a shorter  chamber,  37 
feet  wide,  in  \vhich  is  the  entrance  into  the  sanctuary.  At  each  end  of  this  chamber 
is  a door,  leading  into  smaller  chambers  in  the  same  direction  with  the  sanctuary,  each 
8 feet  by  7.  The  sanctuary  is  23^  feet  long,  and  12  feet  wide.  It  contains  a pedestal 
ill  the  centie;  and  at  the  end  four  colossal  sitting  figures,  the  heads  of  which  are  in 
good  preservation,  not  having  been  injured  by  violence.  On  the  right  side  of  this 
great  hall,  entering  into  the  temple,  are  two  doors  at  a great  distance  from  each  other, 
which  lead  into  two  long  separate  rooms,  the  first  38  feet  10  inches  in  length,  and  il 
feet  5 inches  wide;  the  other  48  feet  7 inches  by  13  feet  3 inches.  At  the  end  of  the 
first  are  several  unfinished  hieroglyphs,  of"  which  some,  thougli  merely  scratched,  gave 
fine  ideas  of  their  manner  ol  drawing.  At  the  lateral  corners  of  the  entrance  into  the 
second  chamber  from  the  great  hall,  are  doors,  each  of  which  leads  into  a small  cham- 
ber 22§  feet  long,  and  10  wide.  Each  of  these  rooms  has  two  doors,  leading  into 
two  other  chambers  43  feet  in  length  and  10  feet  11  inches  wide.  There  are  two 
benches  in  them  apparently  to  sjt  upon.  The  most  remarkable  subjects  in  this  temple 
are,  first,  a group  of  captive  Ethiopians,  in  the  west  corner  of  the  great  hall.  Secondly, 
the  Hero  killing  a man  with  his  spear ; another  lying  slain  under  his  feet,  on  the 
same  w^estern  wall.  Thirdly,  the  storming  of  a castle,  in  the  west  corner  from  the 
frontdoor.  The  outside  of  this  temple  is  magnificent.  It  is  II7  feet  wide  and  86 
feet  high  ; the  height  from  the  top  of  the  cornice  to  the  top  of  the  door  being  66  feet 
6 inches,  and  the  height  of  the  door  20  feet.  There  are  four  sitting  Colossi,  the  largest 
HI  Egypt  or  Nubia,  except  the  great  Sphinx  at  the  Pyramids,  to  which  they  approach 
in  the  proportion  of  nearly  two  thirds.  From  the  shoulders  to  the  elbows  they  mea. 
sure  15  feet  6 inches,  the  ears  3 feet  6 inches,  across  the  shoulders  25  feet  4 inches. 
Their  height  is  about  51  feet,  not  including  their  caps,  which  are  about  14  feet.  Two 
of  these  Colossi  are  in  sight.  One  is  still  buried  under  the  sand,  and  the  other,  which 
is  near  the  door,  is  half  fallen  down,  and  buried  also.  On  the  top  of  the  door  is  a 
colossal  figure  of  Osiris  20  feet  high,  with  two  colossal  hieroglyphical  figures,  one  on 
each  side,  looking  towards  it.  On  the  top  of  the  temple  is  a cornice  with  hierogly- 
phicks, a torus,  and  a frieze  under  it.  The  cornice  is  6 feet  wide,  the  frieze  4 feet  1 
inch.  Above  the  cornice  is  a row  of  sitting  monkies  8 feet  1 inch  high,  and  6 across 
the  shoulders.  They  are  twenty  one  in  number.  Tins  temple  was  only  two  thirds 
broad  under  the  sand,  of  which  we  removed  thirty  one  feet,  before  we  came  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  door.  It  must  have  had  a very  fine  landing-place,  which  is  now 
totally  buried  under  the  sand.  It  is  the  last  and  largest  temple,  excavated  in  the  solid 
rock  in  Nubia  or  Egypt,  except  the  new  tomb.  In  the  temjilc  w’ere  found  two  lions 
with  hawks’  heads,  the  body  as  large  as  life,  a small  sitting  figure,  and  some  copper 
vk'ork  belonging  to  the  doors.  Belzoni,  211 — 21.Q. 

One  of  the  colossal  statues  thrown  down  was  so  large  that  Mr.  Bankes  could  just 
reach  from  the  lip  of  the  ear  to  the  forehead,  and  the  discoveries  of  that  gentleman  at 
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Ybsambul  gave  birth  to  the  ill-natured  remark  of  Forbin,  quoted  in  the  note  below 

to  whom,  however,  Belzoni  deals  ample  retribution.  i i 

Zacynthus  (now  Zante,  Greece).  The  only  antiquity  of  note  is  a large  block  of 
marble,  which  serves  at  present  as  an  altar  in  the  church  of  Melinado,  a ou  six  mi  e 
from  the  capital.  It  contains  an  inscription  (published  by  Chandler  and  Wright  i 
the  Hor«  lonicae)  which  is  in  an  inverted  position,  and  measures  but  three  teet  square, 
being  of  nearly  half  that  thickness.  It  is  in  high  preservation,  and  seems  to  -indicate 
that  there  was  a temple  of  Diana  in  the  island.  Plutarch  (m  inen  ions  ^ ® 

dium.  The  celebrated  pitch  or  bituminous  springs  mentioned  by  Herodotus  (Mei- 
vomene)  are  still  known  ; but  not  at  the  present  well,  which  is  on  a spot  two  f|jr‘ongs 

distance  from  the  shore,  viz.  a space  surrounded  by  ® .‘j"- 

seventy  feet  diameter,  within  which  are  three  or  four  small  pits.  It  is  singular,  that  on  thu 
spot  the  tedious  process  of  extracting  the  bitumen  is  still  in  some  measure  the  same, 
as  that  which  Herodotus  has  described,  and  the  same  kind  of  instiumen  is  emp  oyec  . 
The  ancient  town  of  Zakunthos  probably  occupied  the  site  of 

which  is  set  on  a lofty  rock,  rising  on  the  port.  (Dodw.  i.  85.)  A view  of  the  island 
(vl.  8.)  The  monastery  of  Scopo  is  said  to  occupy  the  site  of  a temple.  Hughes,  1.  lo3-. 

- Zebe,  or  Zabe  (now  Zaah,  Africa).  Roman  masonry  all  over  the  province. 

Shaw,  66.  . T-kj  -.o- 

Zeto UN  (^Greece].  Remains  of  an  ancient  tower.  IJoatv.  n.  12:). 

' Zeugis  (Africa).  Perhaps  it  was  Zowwaan,  Zagwan,  vyhere  there  are  rums  ot  a 
dome  over  a fountain,  a bas-relief  of  a ram’s  head  with  auxilio.  Shaw,  97.  ' 

ZiMENO,  or  Palaio-Arakoba  (perhaps  the  AroUda  of  Herodotus).  Ruihs ; le 
walls  of  the  Acropolis  are  in  some  places  well  preserved,  and  are.  in  the  fourth  styl  o 

masonry.  Dodw.  i.  19d» 

ZoDARA.  See  Sakiel.  . 


occidentale^. 
1 merite, 

SVulJ'atiutor  S'- rncTre  n ^ 

en  garnissent  la  facade.  Voyage  dans  le  Levant.  Ail.fol.  Paris,  1S19,  p.  125. 


* “Le  errand  temple  d’Abousamboul,  prbs  de  la  second  cataracte  b dieux  cent  pas  sur  la  nve  occic 
du  Nil,  n’a^point  4l6  decouvert  par  le  Sr  Belzoni : I’honorable  M.  Bankes,  Voyageur  d un  trbs  grand  i 
..  . ’ ^ ,.r,r.r.ya  ii  airalf  Ips  nartics  suDerieui'cs  des  statues  colossal 
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illustrative  of  ancient  history  and  topography. 

From  the  French  Encyclopedic  des  Antiquites. 


ABAC^NUM,  Sicily:  ABAK,  a boarj  doubtful 
whether  the  coins  do  not  belong  (o  ASnos  in 
Thrace,  and  ABAK  the  mere  name  bf  a magis- 
trate. 

ABDERA,  Thrace:  ABAHPITEiiN,  a griffin. 
ABYDOS,  Troad-,  ABYAHNON ; anchor  and  fish 
most  common  j mask,  and  eagle  couchant. 
ACANTHUS,  Macedortia;  a lion  tearing  an  ox. 
ACARNANIA,  Epirus;  Apollo  seated  holdinga  bow; 
the  head  of  Achelous. 

ACHAIA,  a vase  of  flowers,  Montfaucon  (iii,  p.  i. 
b.  5,  c.  9.)  has  given  a head  of  Neptune  and  the 
reverse  a trident,  as  the  symbol  of  the  Achoei, 
He  means  Greeks,  but  the  Achai  are  inhabitants 
of  Achcea  in  Sarmatia. 

ACRAG AS, Sicily;  AKPATANTINON,  Agrigentum; 

a crab,  or  eagle  devouring  a hare. 

ACTIUM,  Acarnania;  AKTIO;  Pegasus. 

AAEA4>ON  AHMi2N,  the  four  towns  of  Laodicea, 
Antioch,  Apamea,  and  Seleucia  ; a thunderbolt,  a 
tripod. 

JEGJE.  Macedonia:  AIPAEilN ; a goat.  2.  rEtolia, 
AlTAEiiN,  a woman  murally  crowned,  as  most 
Eastern  cities.  Montf.  iii.  p.  i.  b,  10.  c.  5.  3.  Ci- 
licia, AIFEAIilN,  a demi-horse. 
iEGINA,  an  Island;  AirEINHTDN  and  AITINH, 
or  Airi,  an  indented  square,  a tortoise  on  obverse. 
Mr.  Dodwell  says  (Greece,  i.  574),  that  the  an- 
cients termed  these  coins  naXeia,  from  their 
thickness.  One  coin  in  the  British  Museum  is 
inscribed  AITIN.  Some  of  the  smaller  scarce,  have 


obverse,  two  dolphins  on  one  side,  with  A in  the 
middle,  and  on  the  reverse,  the  indented  square 
with  NO ; probably  the  beginning  of  a magis- 
trate’s name. 


iEGIUM,  Achaia;  AIPlEilN;  a tortoise  or  dol- 
phin. Head  of  Jupiter  and  AX,  with  name  of 
magistrate, 

iEGYPTUS,  Egypt;  the  symbol  under  the  kings  is 
an  eagle,  couching  on  a thunderbolt.  When  the 
sovereignty  was  divided,  two.  [But  the  sjmibols 
on  monuments  are  the  sea-horse;  the  Nile  seated  or 
prostrate;  the  bust  of  Serapis  or  Isis;  the  lotus- 
flower  ; sistrum,  &c.] 

vENEANES  or  iENEIA,  Acarnania;  AINIANSlNj 
head  of  Jupiter  to  whom  Mount  Oeta  was  sacred ; 
reverse  a lance- head  and  jaw-bone  of  a boar,  with 
AINIA  EniKPATIN£2N.  Head  of  Jupiter;  re- 
verse, a figure  hurling  a dart  and  AINIANilN ; 
also  the  Calydonian  emblems.  Other  towns  have 
the  same  type  as  Oeta  and  Amphissa.- Dodwell’s 
Greece,  ii.  75. 

.ENUS  or  CENOS,  Thrace  : a goaf,  AINION.  The 
Greek  coins  formerly  given  to  Abacsenum  in  Sicily 
are  now  ascribed  to  this  place. 

AESERNA,  Italy  ; AISERNIN  ; a biga. 

AETOLIA,  AITOAON ; a wild  boar  courant ; a 
boar’s  head ; a spear’s  head. 

ALEXANDRIA,  Iroad;  AAE^AN,  a hoi’se  feed- 
ing. 

ALONTINUM,  ALUNTIUM,  Sicily;  AAONTI- 
NON ; a bull  striking  with  his  horn. 


* Pinkerton  s Catalogue  omits  the  symbols. 
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ALOPECONESUS,  in  the  Chersonesus  of  Thrace; 
AAiinr.KON  ; Pcllerin  has  published  an  autono- 
mous of  n.,  upon  which  is  a vase  and  fox. 

ALYSIA,  ..icarnii?zia ; AAI  ; a flying  pegasus. 

AMANl  lA, ///yria ; AMANTIIN ; a thunderbolt  in 
a laurel  crown. 

AMASTRIS,  Paphlagonia ; AMA2TPIAN«N  A- 
AIAZTPEli  and  AMASTPISj  sometimes  the  egis* 

AMBRACI. A,  Epirus;  AMBP;  commonly  a pegasus. 

AM  PHI  LOCH  I.‘\,  y/carzjoHia  j a pegasus,  AM4>I. 

AMPHIPOLIS,  Macedon;  usual  symbol,  a lighted 
torch,  AM«I>IIIOAITiiN.  Pcllerin  thinks  that  the 
Greek  coins  commonly  ascribed  to  the  Syrian  Am- 
phipolis  belong  to  the  Macedonian, 

ANACrORlUiVI,  Acarnania-,  ANAKTOPIflN  j pe- 
gasus. 

ANCONA, /ta/y;  APKON } a crooked  arm.  One 
coin  was  struck  in  honour  of  Trajan,  who  built 
there  a port  and  trimphal  arch,  with  a port  on 
the  reverse  and  POR.  ADG. 

ANCHOR,  symbol  of  Ancyra,  PjEstum,  Tudea,  and 
the  Syrian  kings  [from  a story  told  by  Justin  and 
Appian]  in  general,  upon  coins  it  denotes  naval 
victory. 

ANCYRA,  Phrygia;  APRYPANON,  an  anchor. 

ANTIOCH,  Capital  of  Syria  on  the  Orontes ; ANTIO- 
XE12N  ; Jupiter  seated,  holding  a victory  and  scep- 
tre ; a woman  murally  crowned,  stated  upon  rocks, 

. holding  a palm  branch  ; [on  the  reverse  a flaming 
altar,  Montf.  iii.  p.i.  b.  5.  c.  11.  § 3.]  a ram  cou- 
rant  regardant,  a star  above  him  ; an  altar  flam- 
ing ; a lyre. 

.ANTIOCHIA,  Caria  on  the  Mceander;  ANTIOXEiiN; 
pegasus  running ; a woman  standing,  sometimes 
in  a tem])le. 

APAMEA,  Syria-,  AIlAMEilN ; victory  standing, 
holding  a crown  j Pallas  standing,  holding  a vic- 
tory 5 an  elephant ; a thyrsus.  Upon  the  Maeander 
in  Phrygia  AIlAMEflN  and  AHAMElC  . an  eagle 
flying  over  the  Majander ; Diana  of  Ephesus. — 
The  S,  coins  are  Cistophori. 

APHRODISIAS,. Cairo;  A«)POAICIEaN;  matters 
relative  to  the  worship  of  Venus. 

APHYTIS,  J/acedonia;  A4»YTAI ; one  or  two  eagles 
couchant. 

APOLLONIDE.A,  Lydia;  AITOAONIAEflN  ; upon 


some  are  the  heads  of  Domitian  and  Domitia  with- 
out their  names. 

APPOLLONIA,  AEtolia-,  AIIOAAtl ; tusk  of  a wild 
boar  (from  the  Caledonian)  and  spear-head. 
Crete;  A.  with  a tripod.  Illyria;  three  women 
dancing,  holding  by  the  hand  ; a double  square, 
i.e.  the  pretended  gardens  of  Alcinous;  a cow  with 
her  calf  sucking;  a tripod.  Mr.  Dodwell  says 
(Greece,  i.  25),  the  fire  [of  ignited  hydrogen  fixnn 
Asphaltus  pits]  near  Ajzollonia  is  represented  on  a 
scarce  coin,  of  that  city ; on  one  side  is  the  head 
of  Apollo,  inscribed  A£lPIftN02;  reverse,  three 
nymphs  dancing  before  the  fire,  inscribed  ADO 
and  ANAPOMAXOX.  Thrace;  AHOAA  and 
AnOAAi2NIHTEQ,N  EN  IIONTO,  three  women 
dancing. 

ARABIA,  the  camel,  perfumes,  and  incense  tree. 

ARADUS,  Ible  of  Phenicia ; APAAKIN  and  AP ; 
the  Acrostolium  ; a bull  running  ; prow  of  a ship. 

ARCADIA,  Crete;  APK.AAQN.  Peloponnesus : AP 
in  a monogram  ; Pan  seated  on  rocks  ; the  sy- 
rinx ; a lyre. 

ARPI,  Italy;  APHANflN,  APRANOY:  a horse 
running  ; a bull  butting;  a wild  boar  running. 

ASCALON,  Palestine;  a ship;  AS  and  AC  and 
ACKAAO, 

ASPENDUS,  PamphyUa;  ESTEEAOYS  and  AC- 
ITENAION ; atiiquetra. 

ASSUS,  Eolia;  ASSI  and  ACCIilN ; a griffin 
seated  ; an  ox’s  head. 

ATHENiE,  AGE  and  AGIINAIilN  ; an  owl  ; two 
owls ; sometimes  one  double-bodied. 

ATTA  LI  A,  Lydia;  ATTAAEilN;  attributes  of  the 
worship  of  Bacchus,  while  those  of  Neptune  dis- 
tinguish those  of  the  other  Attalia. 

AZETINUM,  AZETOS,  ^Hica;  AZETINilN  ; owl 
on  a column,  and  an  ear  of  corn, 

BEOTIANS,  BOmTliN  ; the  Beotian  buckler,  [a 
fiddic-shajied  one,  the  Gcrra]  ; Neptune  standing, 
the  right  foot  on  a prow  of  a ship ; a vase, 

BARCEl,  Cyrenaic ; B.APKAI  and  BAP;  the  syl- 
l)hium. 

BASILIS,  Greece;  an  unique  medal  of  this  city  is 
preserved  in  the  British  Museum.  It  is  a scarce 
tetradrachm  of  the  finest  workmanship,  and  repre- 
sents on  one  side  a bearded  head,  covered  with 
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Phrygian  bonnet  and  a diadem  ; and  supposed  to 
beDardanosj  on  the  reverse  a lyre;  inscription, 
BASIA — Archaeol.  xviii.  Dodwell’s  Greece,  380 
BIBAX  [HERCULES],  occurs  on  the  coins  of  Cro- 
tona  and  Smyrna. 

BIGA,  symbol  of  Asernium,  in  Italy,  Catana,  Syra- 
cuse, some  consular  coins,  &c. 

BOAR,  symbol  of  Abacsenum  in  Sicily;  Gauls, 
. iEtohans,  Arpi,  Capua,  Eleusis,  Enna,  Lyttus, 
Ostui,  Paestum,  Salapia ; upon  Roman  coins  of 
. the  secular  games,  in  honour  of  Diana,  to  whom 
the  boar  was  consecrated ; and  of  the  chases  made 
in  the  games  of  the  circus : with  wings  of  Clazo- 
menb. 

BITHYNIA,  upon  the  coins  of  Hadrian,  with  Resti- 
tutori  BithynicE,  is  a woman  who  holds  a Tessera 
of  liberality  ; presumed  either  a symbol  of  Bithy- 
nia_,  or  of  the  largesses  of  the  emperor,  to  relieve 
his  towns,  demolished  by  an  earthquake. 
BOTTIiEA,  Macedon  3 B0TTAI£2N,  B0TTIAI£2N, 

. and  BOTTEAIilN ; a horse  feeding. 

BOVIANUM,  Samniiim,  now  Bojanoi  with  Etruscan 
legendsj  and  an  ox  couched  at  the  feet  of  a man, 
helmeted  and  armed. 

.BRITANNIA,  on  Roman  coins.  The  earliest  ina- 
pcrial  coins  show  her  sitting  on  a globe,  with  the 
. Labarum  in  her  hand,  and  the  ocean  under  her 
feet. 

BRUNDUSIUM,  Italy;  BRUN;  a naked  man  rid- 
ing a dolphin. 

BRUTTII, /taly  3 BPETTItiN ; Victory  crowning  a 
trophy  3 Pallas  marching  3 Mars  naked,  march- 
ing; an  eagle  couchant  regardant;  a lobster; 
Jupiter  in  a Biga,  or  standing,  the  arms  e.xtended. 
BYZANTIUM,  Thrace;  BYZANTIiiN ; Neptune 
seated  or  standing,  holding  the  acroslolium  and 
trident ; a bunch  of  grapes  3 a prow  of  a ship ; a 
trident  with  a dolphin. 

CABIRA,  in  Ponlus  oj  Cappadocia:  KABHPiiN; 
the  Egis. 

CADUCEUS,  the  symbol  of  Caelacta,  Lacedaemon, 
Taba,  and  Megara  in  Sicily. 

CvELINA-UM,  Laly;  KAIAIN^1N ; atrophy. 
CvENE— UM,  KAINON  ; a griffin  courant. 
■C.E!SAR-AUGUSTA,  Saragossa ; C.  C.  A.  Colonia 
. CcRsarea  Augusta,  C.  A.  in  a crown. 


CyESAREA,  Bithynia;  KAT2APEIAC ; an  arrow; 
near  Ornazarbus  in  Cilicia  KAICAP  TiiN  BPOS 
Tii  ANA2AP  3 coin  with  this  legend  and  two 
veiled  female  heads. 

CALAClA,  Sicily;  KAAAKTINQN;  an  owl;  bunch 
of  grapes  3 lyre;  Caduceus. 

CALENO,  CALES,  Italy;  CALENO  ; Victory  in  a 
biga  3 ox  with  a human  head  3 a cock. 

CAMARINA,  Sici/yy  a swan,  KAMAPINAIUN. 

CAPPADOCIA,  Pallas  seated,  or  standing  holding  a 
Victory;  a woman  murally  crowned,  holding  a 
standard  of  cavalry,  because  the  Romans  drew 
from  hence  famous  horses  and  troopers.  Mount 
Argos,  placed  by  the  side  or  at  the  feet  of  Cappa- 

- docia,  always  occurs ; or  she  holds  it  in  her  hand, 
because  this  hill  was  worshipped  as  a divinity. 

CAPRICORN,  occurs  on  coins  of  Augustus,  Com- 
magene,  Syria,  and  Cyzicus. 

CAPUA,  Italy;  CAPU  and  KAMHANO ; a wild 
boar,  a lion.  Victory  crowning  a trophy. 

CARBU LA, /Spain;  a lyre.  1 

CARDIA,  Thrace;  KAPAIA  3 a heart. 

CARISIA, /Spain  ; CARL  CARISI ; a horseman  gal- 
loping. 

CARMO,  Spain ; two  wheat  ears. 

CARTEI A,  Spain;  CARTEIA  ; Neptune  standings 

- a dolphin ; a prow  of  a ship. 

CARTHA,  Isle  of  Ceos ; KAP0A  ; a demi-wolf. 

CARl  HAGE,  KAPTAGO  ; a horse  3 demi-horse,  or 
horse’s  head  3 a palm  tree.. 

CASIUS  MOUNT  5 this  mountain  is  represented  on 
many  coins,  as  a round  stone  cut  in  half,  near  it 
an  eagle  couchant:  It  has  this  legend,  ZEUC 
KACIOC.  The  temple  of  Jupiter  at  Casius  in 
Syria  is  also  represented  on  coins  of  Trajan  with 

. the  legend  ZEYC  KACIOC  and  CEAEYKEQN 

- niEPIAC.  Jupiter  Casius  appears  upon  Corcy- 
rean  coins  half  naked,  sitting,  the  sceptre  in  his 
right  hand,  his  left  on  his  knees,  with  this  legend, 

- .ZEYC  KASIOS.  1 he  other  side  sometimes  repre- 
sents the  head  ofthenymph  Corcyra,  who  gave  name 
to  the  isle;  sometimes  the  head  of  an  emperor,as  of 
Antoninus  Pius,  Septimus  Severus,  Caracalla,  &c.; 
sometimes  the  figure  of  a man,  standing  in  a long 
dress,  under  an  arch,  supported  by  two  columns, 
with  the  word  APPEYX. 
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CASSOPE,  Epirus;  KASSflllAIilN  ; a dove  flying, 
or  couched  within  a laurel  crown. 

CASTULO,  CASTONA,  in  Spain;  CAST.  A sphinx. 

CATANA,  SiciZy  ; KATANAISiN  ; quadriga;  biga; 
the  bonnets  of  the  Dioscuri ; a winged  thunder- 
bolt ; a woman  standing ; the  brothers  Amphino- 
mus  and  Anapius,  carrying  their  father  and  mo- 
ther. 

CENTAUR,  symbol  of  Lesbos,  Thessalonica,  Magne- 
sia, Thessaly,  and  Macedonia. 

CENTURIPA,  Cicilia,  Sicily;  SENTOPiniNftN ; 
a lion  passant ; a winged  thunderbolt ; a plough  ; 
a lyre  ; a tripod  ; a club, 

CEOS,  Isle ; KE.  and  KEiiN  ; a deini-horse. 

CEPHALONIA,  Isle;  KE. ; a ram’s  head  or  a bird. 
Newman  has  restored  to  Pales,  in  this  isle,  scarce 
coins  marked  KE^A.  KE4>HAA.  with  a man 
seated  on  rocks,  and  holding  a long  stalF, 

CERBERUS,  symbol  ofPisaurium. 

CHAIR,  curule  occurs  on  the  coins  of  Malta. 

CHALCEDON,  Bithynia;  KAAKAAONIiiN;  a 

I 

bull  standing. 

CHALCIS,  Ewfcffia  j XAAKIAEON ; an  eagle  tear- 
ing a serpent  5 a lyre. 

CHARIOT;  a car  drawn  by  horses,  lions,  or  ele- 
phants, signifies,  on  coins,  the  apotheosis  or  tri- 
umph of  a prince ; the  covered  car,  drawn  by 
mules,  the  consecration  of  princesses,  and  the  ho- 
nour of  carry  their  image  at  the  games  of  the  circus. 

CHEESE  ; symbol  of  the  Isle  of  Cythnus,  famous 
for  cheese. 

CHERSONESUS,  Taurica  ; XEP. ; a griffin. 

CHIM.(ERA ; symbol  of  Panticapaeum,  Seriphus,and 
Corinth. 

CHIOS,  Isle,  the  modern  Scio  ; XlilN.  XIOS ; a 
winged  sphinx ; diotse  : bunch  of  grapes;  wheat- 
ears.  The  old  diotae  and  grapes  alluded  to  the  fa- 
mous Chian  wine. 

CIBYRA,  Phrygia;  KIBYPATiiN;  sometimes  the 
God  Lunus.  [A  young  man  with  or  without  a 
Phrygian  bonnet,  and  vice  versd  with  or  without  a 
crescent.] 

CIMOLIS,  Isle;  KIMS2AI;  a trident. 

CITH/ERON,  Rao/ia  ; KI0. ; three  crescents. 

CIUS,  Bithynia,  afterwards  Prusias ; KIANCtN,  with 
this  legend  and  a ship,  with  the  god  Lunus. 


CLAUDIAS,  Cappadocia:  KAAYAIEON,  with  this 
legend,  and  a woman  seated,  with  a turreted 
head. 

CLAZOMEN.®,  Ionia ; KAAZOMENISIN  ; a swan  ; 
a ram,couchant  or  standing;  a demi-boar  winged. 

CLEIDES,  Isles ; (^without  inscription)  ; a key,  from 
K\eis  a key  ; an  eagle  or  bird  flying  ; a common 
type  of  maritime  towns. 

CLUB,  surmounted  with  a monogram,  of  Tyre.  It 
also  occurs  behind  the  heads  of  the  kings  of  Galatia, 
and  upon  the  coins  of  Centuripa,  Luceria,  the 
Macedonians,  Menae,  Thebes,  Thessalonica,  Tuder, 
and  Valentia  in  Italy,  and  Leucadia  in  Acarna- 
nia. 

CNIDUS,  Caria;  KNI.  and  KNIAIilN  ; a demi-lion, 

CNOSSUS,  Crete;  KNilSIiiN  ; a labyrinth;  a qui- 
ver ; an  eagle  displayed. 

COCK,  one  or  more  occur  on  the  coins  of  Culeno, 
Himera,  Suessa,  Teanum,  Dardanus,  and  Ithaca. 

COLOPHON,  Ionia;  KOAO«>aNmN ; a demi- 
horse,  or  attributes  of  the  Clarian  Ajjollo. 

COMANA,  Pontus  Galaticus ; KOMANiiN ; the  egis, 

COMMAGENE,  the  symbol  of  the  country  is  the 
commagene  of  Pliny,  a plant  which  Dalechamp  has 
taken  for  the  Syrian  spikenard. 

COPIA,  upon  coins,  &c.  means  a magazine  of  the 
Roman  army  there  situate.  A town  in  Italy,  Copia 
afterwards  Thuria ; a cornucopia. 

CORCYRA,  now  CORFU,  KOPKYPAIiiN;  pegasus; 
the  pretended  gardens  of  Alcinous ; prow  of  a 
ship ; a diota  ; a trident ; a star ; an  ox’s  head. 

CORINTH,  KOPINOION  and  KOP.  and  ^ ; pe- 
gasus ; a trident ; a dolphin ; Pallas’s  head ; the 
chimera.  Mr.  Dodwell  says  (Greece,  ii.  208), 
“ I purchased  at  Corinth  a colonial  copper  coin  of 
that  city,  on  which  is  repiesented  the  death  of 
Opheltes ; on  one  side  is  the  head  of  Domitian, 
CAES.  DOMITIAN  AUG. ; reverse,  C.  L.  I.  COR. 
a serpent  with  child  in  his  mouth,  and  an  armed 
warrior,  Adrastus,  attacking  it. 

CORSICA.  Neumann  ascribes  to  this  place  an  auto- 
nomous, on  which  is  a Q with  three  wheat-ears, 
and  two  globules,  on  the  other  side  a woman’s 
head  veiled. 

CORYCUS,  Ciiicia;  KClPYKmT;  Mercury. 

COS,  Isle,  now  Stancho ; KS2I0N  andKiilGlN;  a 
2 U 
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lobster : a serpent  alone,  or  twisted  round  a staflF; 
a quiver, 

COSA  or  COSEA,  Thrace,  not  Italy,  as  by  mistake ; 

KOZiiN  5 a consul  marching  between  two  lictors. 
CIL\B,  symbol  of  Acragas  in  Sicily,  Cos,  Hymera, 
Cuma,  Telos,  and  the  Bruttians. 

CRABS’-CLAWS.  See  BRUTTII. 

CRAGUS,  Lycia;  AYKID  and  KPA;  a lyre. 
CRANIUM,  CRANNIUM,  Cephalenia;  KPA.  rams. 
CRANUM,  Thessaly;  KPA  and  KPAN...N;  a 
horseman  galloping. 

CRETE,  KPHTiON ; [the  towns  of  Crete  often 
wrote  their  names  on  their  autonomous  coins 
backwards]  ; the  labyrinth. 

CROCODILE,  symbol  of  Nile  or  Egy])t  j some- 
times it  means  the  shows  where  one  was  exhibited 
to  the  people,  which  exhibitions  of  it  commence 
with  Augustus  ; chained  to  a palm  tree,  as  upon 
coins  of  Nismes  (Nemausus),  it  means  the  year 
when  that  colony  was  created,  viz.  when  Egypt 
was  reduced  to  a province. 

CROTOxNA,  Italy;  KPOTiiNIATAS  and  KPO. ; a 
tripod ; sometimes  Hercules  Bibax ; [perhaps 
from  the  success  of  the  athletee  Crotoniatis  and 
Milo  in  the  Olympic  games.] 

CUIRASS,  symbol  of  Dalmatia. 

CUM/E,  Italy;  KYMAmN;  a shell,  with  a lobster ; 
a spear-head. 

CUPID ; walking  and  playing  upon  the  lyre,  coins  of 
Orra  j armed  and  carried  by  a lion,  some  coins  of 
Alexander  the  Great. — Gotha  Numar.  p.  99.  Ann. 
Reg.  Syr.  Tab.  i. 

CYBELE,  symbol  of  Brieula  in  Lydia ; armed  with 
a thunderbolt ; coins  of  Pyrrhus  and  others, 
CYCLOPS,  symbol  of  Corinth. 

CYDONIA,  KYAflNIATAN;  a wolf  suckling  a 
child;  an  eagle  flying;  a crescent;  a bunch  of 
grapes. 

CYDNA  ; KY. ; a lyre, 

CYME,  ^olia;  KYMAmN  and  KYMAIOIC;  a 
whole  or  demi-horse ; a vase  with  a handle. 
CYRENACE,  the  sylphium,  a plant ; head  and  name 
of  the  nymph  KYPANA,  beloved  by  Apollo. 
GYRENE,  KYPANAmN ; the  sylphium;  Jupiter 
Ammon ; palm-tree ; a lyre. 

CYTHNUS,  Ji/e;  KY0NI;  a lyre. 


CYZrCUS;  KYZIKHNilN  ; a lion's  head  in  profile ; 
a tripod  ; capricorn  ; two  fish. 

DACIA,  is  represented  upon  coins  by  a woman  car- 
rying a javelin  with  an  ass’s  head,  as  an  emblem 
of  valour ; the  ancients  deeming  that  animal  in- 
vincible, and  it  was  chosen  in  the  east  for  the  rid- 
ing of  [u  inces.  Sometimes  Dacia  holds  an  ox’s 
or  a horse’s  head,  on  account  of  the  Paphlago- 
nian  trumpets  assimilating  the  cry  of  these  ani- 
mals. At  other  times  Dacia  is  sitting  on  a cuirass, 
with  a palm  and  a standard  to  denote  the  valour 
of  her  people.  The  coins  are  AAKIA  and  DA- 
CIA. 

DALMATIA.  The  only  King  of  whom  there  are 
coins,  is  Mostiss  ; symbol  a cuirass. 

DELOS,  Isle;  AH. ; usual  type  a lyre.  Some  of  the 
coins  struck  in  Delos,  have  the  sun  and  moon  with 
AHAIOS  on  one  side,  and  AHAIA2  on  the  other ; 
and  others  have  the  heads  of  Apollo  and  Diana, 
accolees,  with  0E£2N  AAEA<E>H,N,  because  they 
were  boim  there. 

DELPHI.  Mr,  Dodwell  has  given  some  rare  auto- 
nomous. 1.  Apollo  Kitharistos  AEA4>ON;  re- 
verse, HY0IA  within  a wreath,  under  the  insci’ip- 
tion  the  three  pointed  rocks  of  l^arnassus.  2. 
Same;  reverse,  a tripod  3.  Ram’s  head,  dol- 
phin ; I everse,  AAA,  in  an  indented  square,  and  a 
goat’s  head  with  a dolphin  suspended  from  each 
horn. 

DIANA.  Bust  of  her  with  a quiver  on  the  shoulder, 

- on  the  other  side,  a boar’s  tusk,  and  spear  head ; 
a coin  of  Apollonia  in  Etolia  (Rec.  de  Medail.  du 
peupl.  et  de  villes,  t.  i.  pi.  xiv.)  Upon  a coin  of 
Daldia  in  Lydia,  she  is  accompanied  with  two 
nymphs,  the  stag  and  Acteon.  Her  figure  occurs 
upon  coins  of  Mytilene,  Ephesus,  Crete,  Hierocae- 
sarea  in  Lydia,  some  of  Amyntas  King  of  Galatia. 
(Rec.  des  Rois,  pi.  xix.)  and  of  Antiochus  VIII. 
King  of  Syria  (Id,  pi.  xii.)  The  Ephesian  Diana 
occurs  u])on  coins  of  Domitian,  Trajan,  Sabina, 
M.  Aurel.  Commodus,  Mammma,  Otacilia,  Etrus- 
cilla,  and  Gallienus  with  the  legend  APTEMI2E- 
<[>IIECIA  or  E4>ECIilN,  Upon  a Domitian  she  is 
called  APTEMI20A04>nNIA,  Colophon  being  a 
neighbouring  town  to  Ephesus  with  the  same 
figure,  &c.  i.  e.  between  two  stags,  with  the  breasts 
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and  hands  supported  upon  some  spits.  Upon  a Tra- 
jan of  Claros  near  Colophon,  we  have  APTEMIC 
K A APIA  KOAO^flNIflN,  figure  as  before.  The 
same  Diana,  but  with  some  difierence,  occurs 
upon  coins  of  Magnesia  upon  the  Meander,  with 
MAPNIITflN  NEOKOPfiN  APTEMIAOE  (Tra- 
janj,  or  AEYKO^PYS  ('i.  e.  white  eye-brow),  MAP- 
NIITflN  (Hadrian).  Upon  an  Otacilia  MHTPO- 
nOAEITI^N  APTEMIC,  she  has  many  breasts 
with  the  moon  on  both  sides.  Thus  Vaillant, 
(Urb.  Numism.  p.  298).  The  statue  of  this  Ephe- 
sian Diana  also  occurs  upon  the  coins  of  Apamea 
in  Phrygia,  Magnesia  in  Ionia,  Philadelphia  in 
Lydia,  and  Ephesus, 

DIOSCURI,  symbol  of  Tripolis  in  Phenicia;  on 
horseback,  of  Rhegium ; their  bonnets  with  stars 
of  Lacedaemon,  Taba,  and  Catana  j carrying  their 
father  and  mother,  of  the  latter. 

DIOTA,  see  VASE. 

DOG,  symbol  of  the  Mamertines,  Maronaea,  Phaestus, 
Roma,  Segestum,  Nucrinum,  Tyre, 

DOLPHIN;  with  or  without  a trident ; the  ordina- 
ry type  of  ,®gium  in  Achaia.  It  also  occurs  upon 
coins  of  Byzantium,  Carteia,  Corinth,  Eubcea, 
Larinum,  Lipari,  Nisyros,  Paestum,  Raucus,  Syra- 
cuse, Tarentum,  Thera,  Velia ; with  a naked  child 
(sometimes  winged)  upon  it,  of  Brundisium,  Paes- 
tum, and  Tarentum. 

DORNACOS  and  DURNACUS,  Gaul;  a horseman. 

DOSA,  Assyria ; AIISEilN  ; with  the  above  legend 
and  the  harpe  (crooked  sword). 

DURNACUS,  see  DORNACOS. 

DYRRACHIUM,  Illyria ; AYP, ; a double  square,  or 
the  pretended  gardens  of  Alcinous,  sometimes  be- 
sides this,  a cow  with  a calf  sucking,  or  a tripod. 
The  coins  of  the  kings  Monunius  and  Gentius 
have  the  double  square, 

EAGLE.  When  the  sovereignty  of  Egypt  was  di- 
vided they  placed  two  upon  their  coins.  The 
eagle  couching  on  a thunderbolt,  occurs  upon 
the  coins  of  Egypt,  Epirus^,  Larinum,  the  Mamer- 
tines, Myndus,  Orra,  Panormus,  Gaziura,  Grau- 
scae,  and  Thessalonica.  It  flies,  upon  the  coins 
of  Apamea  in  Phrygia,  Cydonia  in  Crete,  Lyttus 
and  the  Isles  of  Cleides.  It  is  couched  upon  coins 
of  Lacedmmon,  the  Locrians  of  Italy,  Lyttus, 


Marseilles,  Ptolemais,  Salapia,Tyre,Abydus,  Aphy- 
tis,  Cnossus,  and  Eusebia,  It  is  couched  and  re- 
gardant upon  the  coins  of  the  Bruttii  and  Itanus. 
It  is  displayed  and  couched  upon  those  of  Smyrna, 
Syracuse,  Thyatira,  Tuder,  and  Velia.  Istriopo- 
lis,  Synope,  Olbiopolis,  have  an  eagle  laid  upon 
a dolphin.  It  is  tearing  a hare  upon  the  coins  of 
the  Falisci  and  Acragas ; and  an  unknown  ani- 
mal upon  those  of  Chalcis.  Italian  Locris. 

ELEPHANT,  symbol  of  Apamea  in  Syria;  with  a 
child  holding  arrows  upon  a coin  of  the  Emperor 
Philip,  of  Eternity.  Also  a symbol  of  the  public 
games,  where  it  performed  tricks ; of  piety  (Be- 
ger,  Thes.  Brandenb.  i.  241.);  of  sovereign  power, 
Tristan,  i.  30.  1.  ii.  c.  12.  from  Artemidorus. 

ELEUSIS,  Attica;  EAEY2I;  Ceres  in  a car,  drawn 
by  winged  serpents ; a wild  boar. 

ELYRUS,  Crete;  EAYPION ; a bee;  ram’s  head; 
goat. 

ELK,  one  occurs,  according  to  Sphanheim  and  Be- 
ger,  upon  coins  of  Philip  son  of  Gordian,  who  in- 
troduced this  animal  at  Rome. 

EMPORIA,  Spain;  EMKOPITIIN ; EMROP.;  a 
pegasus  flying. 

EPACRIUS,  EIIACPIOS  ; or  of  the  mountains,  on 
coins,  means  Jupiter. 

EPHESUS,  Ionia;  E$ESI£2N ; a bee;  a whole  or 
'demi-stag;  Diana  with  stags  or  her  supports. 
[These  are  cistophori.] 

EPICNEMEDII,  Locris;  the  coins  are  distinguished 
from  those  of  the  other  Locrians,  by  a naked 
man,  armed,  marching;  a bunch  of  grapes;  mo- 
nogram 0n.  The  scarce  coins  of  Hunter,  with 
EIII  and  a flying  pegasus  placed  here,  Neuman, 
from  the  symbol,  restores  to  the  Locrian,  Ozoles, 
or  those  of  Italy. 

EPICTECTUS,  Phrygia;  EHIKTHT. ; a horse, 
rearing  or  standing. 

EPIRUS;  AIIEIPOTAN;  an  eagle  laid  on  a thun- 
derbolt ; the  thunder  in  a crown. 

ERESUS,  Lesbos;  EPE2I.  EIP.  and  EP.  in  a mo- 
nogram ; wheat-ears ; crowns  of  them ; a bunch 
of  grapes. 

ERETRIA,  Euboea;  EPETPIEfiN ; a bull  couch- 
ant  ; two  bunches  of  grapes. 

ERYTHR.®,  Ionia;  EPYGPAiaN  and  EPY;  head 
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of  Hercules  and  an  owl  j Crete,  3P  ; a bunch  of 
grapes. 

EUBCEA,  Isle;  EYBOIEfiN  and  EY. ; an  ox,  or  ox’s 
head  ; a bunch  of  grapes  j a bird  flying ; a dol- 
phin ; a trident. 

EURO  PA,  occurs  upon  coins  of  Sidon,  struck  for 
Eliogabalus,  Annia  Fautina,  and  Alexander  Se- 
verusi  She  rides  upon  a bull,  and  the  inscription 
is  0EA  2IAf2NOS,  because  she  was  worshipped 
there. — Tristan,  iii.  2<26,  227. 

EUSEBIA,  Cappadocia,  afterwards  Ccesarea;  EYSE- 
BEIAS  j an  eagle  displayed,  F for  $ or  phi,  oc- 
curs on  the  coins  of  the  Falisci,  Numerian,  Hele- 
na, wife  of  Julian,  Honorius,  and  Phocas. 

FALERIA,  Etruria  ; FA.  j an  eagle  tearing  a hare. 

FALISCI,  Italy;  FAAEIiiN ; an  eagle  tearing  a 
hare  j a tripod  -,  a winged  thunderbolt. 

FIGHTING  OF  ANIMALS.  Two  goats  fighting, 
occur  upon  coins  of  Thessalonica. 

FIELD  MOUSE,  symbol  of  Tenedos  j one  coin  has 
a radiated  head  of  Apollo,  with  the  field-mouse  ; 
reverse  a double-bladed  axe.  The  other  has  two 
heads  adossees;  reverse,  the  same  ax,  with  two 
field  mice  at  the  bottom  of  the  handle.  It  seems 
that  they  had  made  such  ravages  in  this  island,  &c. 
that  the  inhabitants  consulted  the  Delphic  ora- 
cle, which  recommended  them  for  their  deliver- 
ance to  sacrifice  to  the  Sminthian  Apollo. 

FISH,  symbol  of  maritime  towns.  Tunnies  are  the 
symbol  of  Byzantium,  because  caught  there  in 
large  quantities.  The  dolphin,  carrying  the  little 
Taras,  (son  of  Neptune),  ofTarentumj  two  fish, 
of  Cizycus  of  the  Leontines  j one  with  an  anchor, 
of  Abydos. 

FORTUNE,  symbol  of  Smyrna. 

FOX,  symbol  of  Alopeconesus,  from  AAOIIHS.  ' 

FROG,  symbol  of  the  Kings  of  Argos. 

GADES  (now  CadizJ  ; two  fish.  . 

GAULS.  The  coins  of  the  Gauls  have  legends  of 
Greek  mixed  with  Latin  characters.  The  most 
common  are  F.  A.  E.  K.  and  A.  Of  the  most 
ancient  coins  there  are  two  sorts,  gold  and  silver^ 
both  alloyed  and  badly  worked ; on  one  side  heads 
of  naked  men,  some  crowned  with  laurel,  but 
more  often  cordons  curled  and  floating  for  orna- 
ment ; on  the  other  side,  they  have  almost  all  a 


car,  drawn  by  one  or  more  horses,  guided  by  a 
man  standing  upon  the  car.  The  horses  have 
often  human  heads,  and  upon  some  are  legends 
on  the  exergue,  in  characters  badly  resembling 
the  Greek.  These  eoins  are  a palpable  imitation 
of  the  gold  of  Philip  of  Macedon  j and  hence  it 
may  be  inferred  that  they  brought  back  Philip’s 
coins,  after  their  expedition  under  Brennus,  into 
Macedonia  and  Greece,  and  after  exhausting  them, 
struck  others  of  their  own,  in  imitation.  The 
other  kind  is  of  copper,  some  of  bronze  and  pew- 
ter, without  legend,  only  with  shapeless  heads, 
birds,  horses,  fishes,  wild  boars,  and  other  animals, 
in  bad  workmanship.  Like  the  Greeks  they  put 
an  O before  a V consonant,  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  vowel  U,  which  last  they  formed  as  a small  o. 
The  legends  of  those  coins  which  have  them,  are 
of  difficult  interpretation,  says  Pinkerton,  (i. 
367)  5 but  the  instances  quoted  by  him  are  appa- 
rently proper  names  Latinized.  Bouterove  is  the 
chief  author. 

G.-^ZIURA,  Pontus  Galaticus ; ^AZI0YP^1N  j an 
eagle  couched  on  a thunderbolt. 

GELA-AS,  Sicily;  CEAAS  and  CEAOmN  and 
FEAOIflN ; an  ox  J a whole  or  demi-ox  with  a 
human  head  ; a man  guiding  a ram. 

GLOBULES.  Three  or  four  occur  upon  coins  of 
M.  Grecia  and  Sicily.  They  mark  the  value  rela- 
tive to  the  Roman  As, 

GORGON,  GORGON’S  HEAD.  This  head  upon 
coins  is  the  symbol  of  Corinth;  placed  as  it  is 
sometimes  within  the  triquetra  of  Sicily  it  means 
the  Corinthian  colonies,  settled  in  that  isle.  Me- 
dusa, w'ith  wings  like  her  sister’s,  occurs  upon  the 
coins  of  Sinope.  The  sad  death  of  Medusa  is  re- 
presented upon  coins  of  Amastris,  Amisus,  Cabyra, 
Sinope,  and  Comana;  in  general  upon  the  coins 
of  Pontus. 

GORTYNA,  Crete;  rOPTYNIflN  and  FOPTYC; 
an  ox. 

GRACES,  THE,  appear  on  some  coins  of  Deulton  in 
Thrace. 

GRAPES,  BUNCHES  OF,  symbol  of  Byzantium, 
Calacta,  Chios,  Cydonia,  Eretria,  Euboea,  Ystijea, 
Maronaea,  Myconus,  Naxus,  the  Opuntians,  Sco- 
tussa,  Sicinus,  Tauromenium,  Tenos,  Teos,  Ere- 
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sus,  Locrian  Epicnemedians,  Minya,  Soli,  in  Cy- 
prus. 

GR.WISC/E,  Italy;  FPA. j two  eagles  laid  on  a 
thunderbolt. 

GREECE,  coins  of.  The  first  coinage  was  of  silver, 
and  the  most  ancient  have  an  indented  mark  on 
one  side,  and  a tortoise  on  the  other.  The  earli- 
est have  no  letters,  but  the  later  have  AIFI.  The 
legends  are  very  short,  with  only  the  initials  of 
the  city  or  Prince,  as  AGE.  Athens,  SY.  Sybaris. 
The  gold  coinage  is  not  anterior  to  Philip  of  Ma- 
cedon. 

GRIFFIN,  symbol  of  Abdera,  Assus,  Caene,  Panti- 
capaeum,  Phocea  in  Ionia,  Smyrna,  Teos,  and 
Chersonesus  in  the  Taurica ; drawing  the  car  of 
Apollo,  they  occur  upon  a coin  of  Commodus ; 
one  carrying  Apollo  with  his  lyre,  upon  a coin  of 
Alexandria  in  the  Troad  j accompanied  with  Pan^ 

, upon  one  of  Panticapaeuim 

GYRTON,  Thessaly;  FYPTi2NilN;  ahorse  pranc- 
ing. 

HERACLEA,  in  the  Qjrenaic;  HPAKAEIA.  The 
coins  struck  in  the  other  Heracleas  are  distin- 
guished by  the  Barbary  or  large  tailed  sheep, 
Acarnania,  IIPAKAE12TAN  5 a lion  running. 
Italy,  HPAKAHIiiN  5 Hercules  strangling  the 
Nemean  Lion  ; a lion  conrant. 

HERCULES,  symbol,  building  a trophy,  coins  of 
the  tyrants  of  Heraclea  in  the  Pontus.  Standing 
with  his  attributes,  Heraclea  in  Italy,  Thermae, 
Strangling  a lion,  Heraclea  in  Italy,  Suessa,  Ta- 
rentura.  Combating  the  Hydra,  Phaestus.  Com- 
bating the  Stymphalides,  Stymphalus.  Seated, 
Thasus.  Armed  with  a thunderbolt,  Naxos, 

HIERAPOLIS,  Phrygia;  lEPAHOAEIXaN  and 
lEPAIIOAIC ; Bacchus;  Esculapius;  a serpent; 
a tripod. 

HIERAPYTNA,  Crete;  lEPAHYTNIiiN ; a screech 
owl ; a palm-tree. 

H 1 MERA,  Sid/y;  IIIMEPAION ; a cock  couchant . 
a lobster ; an  ox  with  a human  head ; three  grains 
of  corn. 

HIPPONIUM,  in  Italy,  afterwards  Valentia;  a 
vase;  innONIEiiN  and  mnONIEIiiN. 

HIPPOPOTAMUS,  symbol  of  the  Nile  upon  Egyp- 
tian coins.  It  also  occurs  upon  coins  of  Syracuse, 
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Lampsacus,  and  upon  medals,  struck  in  memory 
of  the  games, — See  Spanh.  Numism,  Diss.  4.  p. 

172. 

HORSE ; feeding  Alexandria  in  the  Troad,  La- 
rissa, Troas  in  the  Troad,  Bottiaea;  running, 
Arpi,  Velia,  Magnesia,  in  Thessaly,  the  Gauls, 
Termessus,  Gyrton,  Laryssa,  Maronaea,  Salapia, 
Santones,  Syracuse,  Thessalians,  Salonica ; demi- 
horse,  or  the  head  only,  or  whole  couchant,  MgsB, 
Carthage,  Ceos,  Colophon,  Nucrinum,  Cyme, 
Laryssa,  Pharsalus,  Rome,  Tricca,  Phrygia,  Epic- 
tetus, Minya;  two  horses,  Suessa. 

HYGIEA,  coins  of  Sala. 

HYLAS,  holding  a vase,  of  Cius  in  Bithynia,  struck 
in  honor  of  Alexander  Severus, 

ICONIUM,  EIKONEMN  ; the  types  are  relative  to 
Perseus, 

INO,  precipitating  Melicerte  into  the  sea ; symbol  ' 
of  some  coins  of  Corinth,  after  it  became  a Ro- 
man colony. 

lOS,  Isle ; IHTON ; head  of  Homer. 

ISSA,  an  Isle  on  the  coasts  of  Illyria.  Neuman 
ascribes  here  some  coins  marked  IS  and  S.  [Mr. 
Dodwell  has  a head  of  Minerva  ; reverse,  a Diota, 
legend,  IS  ; same,  with  reverse  of  a deer  ; ano- 
ther, a female  head,  reverse,  a star,  legend,  ISSA ; 
the  Diota  probably  alludes  to  the  good  wines, 
mentioned  by  Athenaeus,  Greece,  ii.  7.]  In  the 
Isle  of  Lesbos.  Neuman  has  published  a coin 
with  a star  for  type. 

ISTI^A,  Ewtea;  ISTIAIEilN ; bull;  demi-biill 
or  head  only ; a bunch  of  grapes ; a woman 
seated  on  the  prow  of  a ship,  holding  a sail. 

ISTROPOLIS,  Mcesia;  ISTPIH  ; two  human  heads, 
one  inverted;  an  eagle  laid  upon  a dolphin. 

ITANUS,  Crete;  ITANIilN ; an  eagle  couchant  re- 
gardant. 

ITHACA,  an  Isle;  IGA.  and  IGAKilN'.  An  auto- 
nomous, with  IGA. ; reverse,  a bearded  head, 
dressed  with  the  Pilidion  or  egg-formed  cap  of 
Ulysses.  Combe.  Another  with  IGAKilN ; ob- 
verse, the  same  head  ; reverse,  a cock. — Neuman. 
[Mr.  Dodwell  (Greece,  i,  7L)  mentions  a head  of 
Ulysses,  covered  with  the  pilidion  and  having  the 
^(pyvoTTuywv,  or  pointed  beard ; reverse,  a cock, 
Galeated  head  of  Minerva;  reverse,  Ulysses,  in  his 
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usual  costume.  Head  of  Ulysses  ; reverse,  a thun- 
derbolt in  a wreath.  Head  of  Minerva  ; reverse, 
a naked  man,  leaning  on  a long  spear  j legend  in 
all  as  above.  ''  These  medals,"  says  Mr.  D. 

“ were  evidently  struck  many  centuries  after  the 
time  of  the  Ithacensian  king.’’] 

LABYRINTH,  symbol  of  Crete  in  general,  and  of 
Cnossus  in  particular. 

LACEDAEMON,  AA.  and  AAKEAAIMONIDN ; a 
diota,  with  the  bonnets  of  the  Dioscuri  t a cadu- 
cous terminating  in  a club  j a winged  thunder- 
bolt an  eagle  couchant ; two  diotae  j an  owl  j a 
lyre. 

LAMIA,  Thessaly;  A A.  and  AAMIEilN  3 a diota, 
i.  e.  vase  with  two  handles.  Neuman  thinks  that 
the  coins, -with  attributes  relative  to  Bacchus, 
should  be  removed  from  hence  to  Lampsacus. 
Dodwell,  however,  (Greece,  ii.  76.)  mentions  as 
symbols  of  Lamia,  a caduceus,  bunch  of  grapes, 
heads  of  Minerva  and  Bacchus,  and  Hercules  with 
his  bow  killing  the  stymphalides. 

LAODICEA.  1,  lonius  Galaticus-,  AAOAIKEiiN ; 
quiver  and  aegis,  which  distinguish  it  from  the 
other  Laodiceans.  2.  Phrygia,  on  the  confines  of 
Caria ; AAOAIKEiiN  5 Jupiter  standing.  (They 
are  Cistophori.)  3.  Syria  near  the  sea ; AAOAI- 

. KEiiN  ; upon  many  coins  is  an  owl  and  two  cor- 
nucopiae. 

LAPITH.®,  Thessaly ; AAIIie.;  a lyre. 

LARINUM  or  LARIS,  Italy ; LADlNOD;  a horse- 
man galloping ; an  eagle  displayed  on  a thunder- 
bolt 5 a dolphin  3 two  cornucopiae. 

LARISSA,  Thessaly;  AAPISAIiiN  3 a horse  run- 
ning, or  feeding  ; a demi-horse. 

LA  TON  A;  she  appears  carrying  her  two  children, 
Apollo  and  Diana,  upon  some  coins  of  Ephesus, 
Tripolis,  in  Caria,  and  Magnesia,  in  Ionia.  Upon 
the  latter  she  sometimes  carries  only  one  of  her 
children. 

LEAF,  symbol  of  Maronea  in  the  Peloponnesus. 

LEONTINI,  Sicily  ; AEONTINiiN  3 a lion’s  head  3 
a grain  of  barley,  or  bearded  wheat ; four  grains 
of  the  same  3 a demi-lion  3 a lion  passant  3 two 
fish, 

LESBOS,  Isle ; AECBmN  and  AESBOY  ; vases  3 
raen-centaurs  or  satyrs  in  indecent  attitudes. 
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which  last  types  some  writers  refer  to  Magnesia  in 
Thessaly. 

LESSINA,  a head  of  Jupiter}  reverse,  a goat;  le- 
gend, 4'APIi2N.  Head  of  a young  man  3 reverse, 
a diota  with  <hA.— Dodwell’s  Greece,  i.  10. 

LEUCAS,  or  LEUCADE,  Acarnania  3 AEYKAAIDN  3 
Pegasus ; a club. 

LILYB.EUM,  Sicily;  -AIAYBAITAN;  a lyre  or 
tripod. 

LION : Head,  symbol,  of  Cyzicus,  Cnidus  in  Ca- 
ria, Lysimachia,  Rhegium,  Salamis;  passant,  of 
the  kings  of  Galatia,  Capua,  Centuripae,  Heraclea 
in  Italy,  Leontines,  Magnesia  in  Ionia,  Messina, 
Rome,  Samosata,  Silandus,  Smyrna,  Syracuse, 
Tiati,  Velia,  Heraclea  in  Acarnania,  Lyons  ; ram- 
pant or  couchant,  beholding  a star,  of  Miletus, 
tearing  an  animal,  of  Morgantium,  Velia,  Acan- 
thus. 

rjPARI,  Tis/c,"  AHIAPAIiiN  3 a trident  3 dolphin; 
prow  of  a ship. 

LOCRIANS,  1.  Ozoles  in  Locris AOYKPtiN  ; Pe- 
gasus, or  a thunderbolt.  Neuman  ascribes  the 
Pegasus  to  the  Epizephirian  Locrians.  2,  The 
Epicnemedian  Locrians  in  Locris.  The  coins  are 
distinguished  from  the  other  Locrians  by  the  sym- 
bols of  a naked  man,  armed,  marching,  a grape, 
or  the  monogram  Oil.  Two  with  EIII  and  a 
Pegasus,  Neuman  gives  to  the  Ozolian  or  Italian 
Locris.  3.  The  Epizephirian  Locris  in  Italy; 
AOKPftN  and  A;  a winged  thunderbolt;  two 
cornucopise ; a caduceus;  an  eagle,  couchant, 
singly,  or  tearing  a stag.  The  coins  are  distin- 
guished from  the  other  Locrians  by  globules,  or  a 
make  similar  to  those  of  Magna  Grecia.  Neuman 
ascribes  to  the  Italian  Locrians  the  coins  which 
have  a Pallas  and  Pegasus. 

AOrrOS  TAAHTDN,  Laconia;  a tripod.  ' 

LOTUS,  flower  3 symbol  of  Syracuse. 

LUCERIA,  Italy,  AOYCERI ; a wheel  3 a bull’s 
head  3 a club,  with  bow  and  quiver. 

LUNUS,  the  God  Month  ; symbol  of  Cibyra,  Tra- 
pezopolis  in  Caria,  Cius  in  Bithynia,  Sebaste  in 
Galatia,  and  Sardes. 

LYRE  3 symbol,  when  that  only,  or  the  laurel  occurs 
upon  coins,  it  shows  that  the  place  worshipped 
Apollo.  The  Lyre  is  also  a symbol  of  Concord. 
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It  occurs  upon  the  coins  of  Antioch,  of  Syria,  the 
Arcadians,  Calacta,  Carbula,  CenturipjE,  Cos,  Cra^ 
gus  in  Lycia,  the  Cyrenaic,  Cythnus,  Delos,  Lace- 
daemon, Lilyboea,  the  Macedonians,  Massicytes, 
Megara  in  Attica,  Malta,  Menee,  Methymna,  My- 
tilenfe,  Neapolis  in  Italy,  Olympus,  Pella,  Perin- 
thus,  Philadelphia  in  Lydia,  Rhegium,  Smyrna, 
Syracuse,  Tauromenium,  Thespise,  Thoi  ium,  Tu- 
der,  Valentia  in  Italy,  Chalcis  in  Eubma,  and  the 
Lapithse. 

LYSIMACHIA,  Thrace;  AY2IMAXEi2N j a lion, 
or  lion’s  head  full  face. 

LYTTUS,  Crete;  AYTTION ; a,  boar’s  head  j an 
eagle  flying,  or  couchant. 

MACEDONIA  is  represented  on  coins,  by  a diiver 
with  a whip  in  his  hand,  either  on  account  of  pra- 
ducing  excellent  horses,  or  the  sun,  often  so  re- 
presented, was  particularly  worshipped  there. 
There  also  appear  for  types,  a club,  a prow  of  a 
ship,  a head  of  Silenus,  a winged  thunderbolt,  a 
trident,  a vase  with  a palm,  a lyre,  a horseman 
galloping, 

MAGNESIA,  Thessaly,  MArNHTiiN ; distinguished 
from  the  other  Magnesias  by  the  Thessalian  types, 
the  centaur,  horse,  and  ship,  from  situation.  Some 
Antiquaries  ascribe  to  this  place  the  coins  of  Les- 
bos, on  which  a man  or  a centaur  carries  a woman, 
Ionia  near  the  Meander  MAPNHTiiN ; a bull 
butting ; a lion  passant : Diana  Pi  onuba. 

MALEA,  Laconia  ; M.and  MAAEiiN  ; a bird  flying. 
Eckhel  pi  omised  to  prove,  that  these  coins  do  not 
belong  to  Malea. 

MALIENSES,  Thessaly;  MAAIEON  and  MAAIilN. 
[Head  of  Minerva,  reverse,  a diota  and  the  first 
legend.  Dodwell’s  Greece,  ii.  76.] 

MAMERTUM,  Italy;  MAMEPTINiiN;  a naked 
man  helmeted  marching  rapidly  [i,  e.  Mars]  ; a 
naked  man  standing  armed ; an  eagle  displayed 
upon  a thunderbolt ; a bull  butting ; a naked 
man  holding  a horse  j a dog ; a bonnet. 
MANTINEIA,  Arcadia ; MANTINiiNj  Mr.Dodwell 
says,  “ I have  seen  a small  coin  with  a gale- 
ated  head  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  Neptune 
sitting  on  a rock,  holding  in  one  hand  a dolphin, 
in  the  other  a trident.  The  inscription  MAN, 


shows  it  to  be  of  Mantineia,  A large  copper  coin 
bearing  the  head  of  Antinous ; and  Minerva  and 
Jupiter  are  also  found  on  the  Mantinean  coins.” — 
Greece,  ii.  423. 

MARONiEA,  Thrace;  MAPONEITflN  and  MAPft- 
NEITiiN ; a naked  man  standing,  holding  a 
bunch  of  grapes  and  two  javelins ; a bunch  of 
grapes ; a whole  or  demi-horse  ; a dog  j a leaf; 
a diota. 

MARSEILLES,  MASSAAIHTftN ; a lion  couchant 
or  marching;  an  eagle  displayed ; a bull  butting; 
a tripod ; a stag. 

MASSICYTES,  Lycia;  MAS.  AYKIiiN  ; a lyre. 

MAURITANIA.  The  coins  which  bear  the  inscrip- 
tion Mauritania  reprssent  men  clothed  in  a tu- 
nick,  holding  a javelin  in  one  hand  and  a horse  in 
the  other. 

MEANDER,  River;  symbol  of  Magnesia,  Apamea, 
Apollonia. 

MEDUSA.  Her  head  is  a symbol  of  Corinth,  rela- 
tive to  Perseus.  This  head  is  sometimes  placed 
in  the  middle  of  the  Triquetra  of  Sicily,  to  de- 
signate the  Corinthian  Colonies,  settled  in  that 
Isle.  Medusa  winged  like  her  sisters  occurs  upon 
the  coins  of  Sinope.  Her  sorrowful  death  is  re- 
presented on  the  coins  of  Amastris,  .Amisus,  Ca- 
bira,  Sinope,  and  Comane ; in  general,  upon  the 
coins  of  Pontus. 

MEGALOPOLIS,  Arcadia;  MEP. ; Pan  naked,  sit- 
ting on  a rock,  holding  a staff  or  shepherd’s  crook. 
Mr.Dodwell  says  (Greece,  ii.  376.)  “The  coins 
of  Megalopolis  are  common;  that  of  silver  repre- 
sents the  head  of  Jupiter,  and  the  reverse,  a figure 
of  Pan  sitting  on  a rock,  probably  Lycaon,  hold- 
ing a branch  in  his  left  hand,  with  an  eagle  on  his 
right  knee:  legend  AI.  MEP.  The  copper  have 
the  head  of  Jupiter,  and  on  the  reverse  the  usual 
figure  of  Pan,  holding  a bow,  with  his  right  hand, 

. and,an  eagle  at  his  feet ; legend  MEP 

AE  <I> 

A 

MEGARA,  1.  Sicily:  MEPA;  an  ox  with  a human 
head  ; a caduceus.  These  symbols  and  the  short 
legend  easily  distinguish  the  coins  from  those  of 
Megara  in  Attica,  2.  Attica;  MEPAPEON ; 
prow  of  a ship,  singly,  or  with  dolphins ; a lyre, 
and  other  attributes  of  Apollo.  Mr.  Dodwell  adds. 
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three  crescents,  allusive  to  the  worship  of  Diana, 
on  the  silver. — Greece,  ii.  180. 

MEG.\RSUS,  Cilicia  •,  MEF.  and  MEEAPEilN ; 
three  crescents.  [See  Megara,  above.] 

MELITA,  Malta;  MEAITAIilN  5 MEAITAC  ; a 
divinity  with  four  wings;  a tripod;  a lyre;  a 
curule  chair  ; a rani’s  head. 

MELON.  See  Melos. 

MELOS,  an  isle ; MHAIilN ; a melon;  an  owl. 

MEN^,  Sicily  ; MENAINON  ; two  torches  in  sal- 
tire; a club;  a lyre;  Esculapius;  Victory  in  a 
biga. 

MENDE,  Macedonia;  MENAIH;  symbol,  Silenus. 

MERCURY,  Agonios,  presiding  over  games,  occurs 
upon  a Greek  coin  of  the  Annia  family;  Mercury 
is  also  the  symbol  of  the  coins  of  Rhegium  and 
Sybritus. 

MESSENE,  in  Messenia  ; MES.  and  MECCENIilN; 
a tripod  ; Jupiter  standing;  a demi-Pegasus. 

MESSINA,  Sicily;  MESSANIilN,  MEESHNItlN, 
and  IIEAilPIAS ; a hare  running  ; a trident ; a 
lion  passant ; a Victory  in  a car. 

METAPONTUM,  Italy ; META  and  METAIION- 
TINDN  ; an  ear  of  barley  ; three  grains  of  barley. 

METHANA,  in  Argolis  : MEGANAIilN.  Mr.  Dod- 
well  says  (Greece,  ii.  283.),  “ We  were  fortunate 
in  procuring  at  this  place  some  autonomous  coins 
of  Methana,  which  had  never  been  known  to  exist, 
and  so  small  a city  might  have  been  supposed  to 
have  had  no  mint.  They  are  of  brass : head  of 
Vulcan,  known  by  the  pilidion  [cap] ; reverse,  ME 
in  a wreath ; on  the  exergue  0 ; the  other  has 

the  same  head,  reverse  ^ within  a wreath.  The 

0 

head  of  Vulcan  no  doubt  alludes  to  the  volcano. 
The  Imperial  coins,  besides  the  Imperial  heads, 
have  figures  of  Venus,  Minerva,  and  Neptune. 

METHYMNA,  Lesbos;  MA0Y.  and  MII0YMNAI- 
liN  ; a lyre;  a diota;  a vase. 

METROUM,  Bithynia;  MHTP02;  a lion  seated 
between  the  bonnets  of  the  Dioscuri. 

MILETOPOLIS,  Mysia;  MEIAIITOnOAEITilN, 
and  MIATOnOAITflN ; a double  owl. 

MILETUS,  Ionia  ; MI  in  a monogram,  and  MIAII- 
LIDN  ; a lion  standing  or  couched,  turning  his 
head  back  to  look  at  a star. 


MINERVA;  thundering  on  the  Titans;  Phaselisin 
Lycia.— Pellerin,  t.  ii.  pi.  69.  See  Pallas,  for 
other  symbols. 

MINOS,  King  of  Crete;  KNOSIiiN,  Gnossiormn ; 
a head  girt  with  a diadem  ; reverse,  a labyrinth. 

MINOTAUR,  with  the  head  of  a bull,  and  body  of  a 
JippCcirs  on  n medallion  of  Gnossus,  &rlcl 
combating  with  Theseus,  upon  two  coins  of  A- 
thens,  published  by  Pellerin. 

MINYA,  Thessaly,  MINY;  a horse;  a bunch  of 
grapes. 

MO LOSSUS,  Epirus;  M0A0S2DN ; a thunder- 
bolt within  a wreath. — Eckhel. 

MOPSOS  or  MOPSUESTIA,  Cilicia-,  MO^EA- 
T^IN  ; a lighted  altar. 

MORGANTIUM,  Sicily;  MOPEANTINON ; a lion 
devouring  a stag. 

MYCALESSUS,  Bceotia ; MY.;  the  Boeotian  (or  fid- 
dle-shaped) buckler.  Mr.  Dodwell  bought  one  of 
these  at  Thebes  ; reverse,  a thunderbolt. — Greece, 
ii.  149. 

MYCONUS,  Isle;  MYK^NION;  two  years  of  bar- 
ley ; a bunch  of  grapes. 

M YL  AS  A,  Caria;  MYAACCEIiN  ; the  bipennis  and 
trident. 

MYNDUS,  Caria;  MYNAIilN  ; an  eagle  displayed 
on  a thunderbolt ; a winged  thunderbolt ; a tri- 
pod ; a bow  and  quiver. 

MYRINA,  .^o/ia : MYPINAII2N ; a woman  stand- 
ing holding  a patera  and  a branch  of  a tree,  or  a 
vase. 

MYRTLE.  The  genius  of  the  town  of  Myrina  holds 
upon  some  coins  a branch  of  myrtle,  in  allusion  to 
its  Greek  name. — Goltz,  Greece,  tab.  14. 

MYSIA,  Asia;  imp.  Gr.  Domitian. 

MYTI LENE,  Eesfcos;  MYTIAHNAI;  a lyre;  termes; 
a tripod. 

NAUPACLUS,  NAY. 

NAXOS— US,  an  Isle;  NASim  Boustrophedon ; 
symbols  all  relative  to  Bacchus,  who  was  born 
here,  viz.  a bunch  of  grapes;  a diota;  Silenus; 
a fine  female  head  crowned  with  laurel,  which 
Winckelman  (Stosch)  takes  for  Ariadne,  and 
Beger  for  Bacchus  (Thes.  Brand,  i.  432) ; the 
reverse  of  one  of  these  is  Hercules  with  a cornu- 
copia. 
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NEA,  Isle  of  the  Egeaii  seaj  NE ; Minerva  or  her 
attributes. 

NEAPOLIS.  \.  Palestine  i COL[onia]  NEAP[oHs]; 
COL.  SERG[ia]  NEAPOL.  4>A[avia]  NEACH.  (on 
the  Imp.  Gr.)  2.Caria;  NEAII.  with  a bunch  of 
grapes.  3.  Macedonia  ; NEO.  a mask.  Italy  ; NEO- 
nOAITON,  NEOnOAITHS  ; a whole  or  demi-ox 
with  a human  head ; a lyre  j a horseman  gallop- 
ing j a tripod  j a cornucopia. 

NEMAUSUS,  Nismes  in  Gaul;  C.  COL.  NEM.  a 
crocodile  fastened  to  a palm-tree.  It  means  the 
year  when  this  town  was  created  a colony,  i.  e.  the 
year  when  Egypt  was  reduced  to  a Roman  pro- 
vince. There  is  also  a bizar  coin,  with  a stag’s 
foot,  upon  which  appendage  there  is  a disserta- 
tion by  Bon,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of 
C'rotona.  Count  Caylus  thinks  (Rec.  ii.  pi.  98.  n. 
2.)  that  these  coins  were  sold  only  at  Nismes  for 
ex  votos  to  Diana,  to  be  worn  for  superstition,  or 
thrown  into  a fountain  consecrated  to  her. 

NEPTUNE,  standing  on  the  coins  of  the  Boeotians, 
Posidonia  and  Tenos ; standing  or  sitting,  hold- 
ing the  trident,  and  acrostolium  or  a dolphin, 
upon  those  of  Bysantium,  Carteia. 

NEREIDS,  coins  of  Agrippina  struck  at  Corinth  and 
Marseilles. 

NICASIA,  an  Isle,  ol.  Icaria ; Strabo  (xiv.  638.) 
says,  that  there  was  at  Nicasia  a temple  of  Diana, 
called  Tauropolium : and  Goltzius  has  the  type  of 
a coin,  on  one  side  representing  a Diana  huntress, 
and  on  the  other  a person  seated  on  a bull  with 
Ik-aptwv.  This  person  might  be  taken  for  Europa; 
but,  according  to  Nonius,  it  is  rather  the  same 
Diana,  the  bull  marking  the  abundance  of  the 
pasturage  of  the  isle,  and  the  protection  of  the 
goddess. 

NICOPOLIS,  Epirtis;  NEIKOHOAEliC  and  NIKO- 
nOAEiiC;  this  town  was  founded  by  Augustus 
in  commemoration  of  the  victory  at  Actium.  This 
historical  fact  is  marked  on  two  coins,  both  which 
have  on  one  side  the  head  of  Augustus,  with  this 
Greek  inscription,  hefSaaros  ktktis,  Augustus  found- 
er, and  on  the  reverse  one  has,  in  the  middle  of  a 
rostral  crown,  a palm  with  these  words,  lepa  Nt- 
KOTToXis,  the  sacred  Nicopolis ; and  the  other,  the 
head  of  a boar,  pierced  with  two  arrows,  and  the 


word  NeuroTToXeosjMcopoleos.  It  was  the  head  of  the 
Caledonian  boar,  which  was  kept  at  Tegea  in  the 
temple  of  Minerva,  and  transferred  by  Augustus 
to  Nicopolis,  in  order  to  punish  the  Tegeans  for 
having  followed  the  party  of  Antony. 

NISYROS,  Isle  in  Asia  Minor;  a dolphin. 

NOLA,  Italy;  NOAAlilN ; an  ox  with  a human 
head. 

NUCCRIA,  NUCRINUM,  Italy;  NUCRINUM  in 
Etruscan  letters,  or  NOYKPINtlN  ; a naked  man 
holding  a horse  or  a dog. 

OBULCO,  in  Spain;  OBVLCO;  a plough,  with  an 
ear  of  barley  below;  a bull  standing. 

OENIADiE,  Acarnania  ; OINIAAAN ; an  ox  with 
a human  head,  a human  head,  seen  h mi-corps. 
Mr.  Dodwell  says,  the  autonomous  CEniadae  are 
not  uncommon,  and  generally  have  the  head  of -Ju- 
piter on  one  side,  and  that  of  Achelous  on  the 
other,  represented  as  Sophocles  describes  it  in  his 
Trachinise,  under  the  form  of  a human  face  with 
horns,  upon  a bull’s  neck,  round  which  is  the  in- 
scription OINIAAAN. — Greece,  i.  101. 

OETAI,  Thessaly ; OITAI ; a boar’s  tusk,  or  a spear- 
head, types  relative  to  the  Calydonian  boar.  Mr. 
Dodwell  says,  obverse,  a lion’s  head;  reverse,  a long 
spear  with  a jaw  bone  of  a boar,  and  OITAilN, 
head  of  Apollo;  reverse,  OITAIiN,  a lance;  bunch 
of  grapes  and  jaw-bone  of  a boar  ; an  arrow,  qui- 
ver, and  jaw-bone ; reverse,  two  shields  and  two 
lances;  head  of  a lion  and  head  of  a lance;  re- 
verse, OITAIIN,  Hercules  erect  with  his  club  ; 
Drachmas,  lion’s  head ; reverse  a naked  figure 
holding  a sword,  OITAON ; lion’s  head  with  an 
arrow  in  his  mouth  ; reverse,  Hercules  with  a ra- 
diated head,  holding  his  club,  legend  from  right 
to  left,  NiilATIO. — Greece,  ii.  76. 

OLBIOPOLIS,  Sarmatia ; OABIO ; an  eagle  laid  on 
a fish. 

OLYMPUS,  Lycia;  OAYM. ; a lyre. 

OPUNTII,  Locris;  0II0NTII2N ; a naked  man 
helmeted,  standing,  marching,  holding  a sword 
and  buckler;  a diota;  a bunch  of  grapes;  a 
star. 

ORCHOMENOS,  RcBOiia;  Dodwell  says  "the  only 
coins  of  Orchomenos,  which  have  as  yet  been 
found,  are  the  small  G.  of  which  there  are  some 
2 X 
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varieties.  The  most  common  have  a grain  of  corn 
on  one  side,  and  the  indented  square  on  the  re- 
verse. These  are  generally  uninscribed,  but  some 
have  the  letters  EP.  I have  seen  another  with  the 
BcEOtian  shield  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  EPX. 
(E  being  put  for  O,  because  the  iEolic  dialect  in 
Orchomenian  inscriptions)  within  a wreath,  and 
under  it  two  grains  of  corn.  In  Hunter’s  collec- 
tion is  one  which  has  on  one  side  the  diota,  with 
EPXO;  on  the  other  the  Boeotian  aspis,  with  an  ear 
of  corn  upon  it.”  Mr.  Dodwell  has  engraved  two 
other  coins,  purchased  on  the  spot. — Greece,  i. 
232. 

ORICUS,  Epirus ; OPIKIS2N  ; a boundary  for  a 
type. 

ORRA,  Sicily  or  Italy ; ORRA  j a thunderbolt ; an 
eagle  displayed,  holding  a thunderbolt}  Cupid 
marching  and  playing  on  the  lyre. 

OSSETA,  Spain ; OSSET  and  OSET  j a naked  man 
standing,  holding  a bunch  of  grapes, 

OSTUR,  Spain;  OSTUR;  a wild  boar. 

OWL,  symbol  of  Athens,  and  her  colonies,  because 
that  of  Minerva ; also  of  Laodicea  in  Syria,  Aze- 
tini,  Calacta,  Hierapitna,  Laced®mon,  Peira,  Pe- 
parethus,  Tarcntum,  Tauromenium,  Tiati,  Va- 
lentia  in  Italy,  Velia,  Melos,  Miletopolis,  Nea,  and 
Tegea  in  Crete}  the  two-bodied  owl,  on  some 
Greek  coins,  is  not  satisfactorily  explained. 

OX,  symbol  of  the  coins  of  Chalcedon,  Eretria,  Eu- 
boea, Gela,  Gortyna,  Istisea,  Obulco,  Parium,  Pella, 
Perinthus,  Phsestus,  Posidonia,  Sybaris,  Tauro- 
menium, Thessalonica,  Thurium,  Aradus.  Ox's 
head ; Corcyra,  Assus,  Euboea,  Istisea,  Panticapae- 
um,  the  Phocaeans,  Luceria,  and  Salamis.  Ox 
butting  ; Thurium,  Alontinum,  Arpi,  Euboea,  Mag- 
nesia in  Ionia,  Marseilles,  Panicapeum,  Posidonia, 
Praesus,  Syracuse,  Tauromeneum.  Ox  with  a hu- 
man head.  Caleno,  Gela,  Himera,  Nola,  Neapo- 
lis  in  Italy,  ^Eniadae,  Tauromeneum,  Urina,  and 
Megara  in  Sicily,  to  which  Mr.  Dodwell  adds 
(Greece,  i.  101.)  Capua,  .Esernia,  Cales,  Corapul- 
teria,  Suessa,  Argyrina,  Aluntium,  and  Euboea. 
The  symbol  has  been  thought  to  mean  the  Mino- 
taur, and  the  river  Achelous,  but  Pighius  and 
Carrera  (see  Pierr.  Grav.  Pal.  Royal)  have  shown 
it  to  be  a symbol  of  agriculture,  the  ox  being  the 


companion  of  man  in  that  labour,  and  the  coins 
being  nearly  limited  to  the  fertile  Campania  and 
its  vicinity.  When  oxen  are  passant  upon  coins, 
or  harnessed  and  led  by  a man  veiled,  they  mean 
the  colonies  traced  out  by  the  plough.  Bull 
swimming,  symbolic  of  Jupiter  going  to  carry  off 
Europa,  occurs  upon  coins  of  Babba. 

PESTUM,  Italy;  IIAISTANO  and  IIAIS  and  IIAE, 
afterwards  POSSIDONIA}  a winged  man  riding 
on  a dolphin  ; a cornucopia ; a dolphin ; a wild 
boar,  whole  or  demi,  or  pierced  with  an  arrow } a 
trident}  an  anchor.  Pinkerton  has  Pcestum  or 
Possidonia.  The  Encyclopedists  limit  the  silver  to 
the  latter,  and  have  the  legend  II02EI  and  IIO- 
MEI } Neptune  standing,  darting  the  trident ; a 
bull,  sometimes  butting. 

PALES,  Cephalonia ; II.  and  HA.  Neuman  places 
here  an  autonomous  coin  with  the  above  letters, 
sometimes  given  to  Panormus}  2.  those  with 
KE4>A  or  KE<&AAO,  and  a man  seated  on  rocks, 
holding  a long  staff. 

PALLAS } sitting  or  standing,  holding  a victory, 
kings  of  Cappadocia  and  Apamea  of  Syria  ; seated 
with  a buckler  and  spear,  kings  of  Pergamus, 
standing,  Pella,  Rhegium,  Smyrna,  Thessalians, 
Thyatira,  Nea  ; head  only,  Corinth  and  Alexander 
the  Great. 

PALM-TREE,  symbol  of  Phenicia,  Carthage,  the 
Cyrenaic,  Hierapytna,  Priausus,  Tyre,  Tenos,  and 
Tripoli  in  Phenicia,  Branch  or  Tree,  symbol 
of  fecundity,  because  it  fructifies  till  its  decease. 
Hence  it  appears  on  the  coins  of  Emperors,  who 
have  procured  abundance  in  the  empire.  It  was 
also  the  symbol  of  the  duration  of  the  empire,  be- 
cause the  tree  lasted  a long  time ; and  of  victory, 
because  the  conqueror  carries  it  on  the  day  of 
triumph. 

PALMYRA,  Syria;  HAAMYPA}  the  head  ofSerapis. 

PAN } seated } Archadians } Megalopolis. 

PANORMUS,  5ic%;  nANOPMITAN } a triquetra, 
in  the  centre  a winged  head,  an  eagle  displayed, 
holding  a thunderbolt } a thunderbolt ; prow  of  a 
ship. 

PANDOSIA,  Italy  ; HAN  AO ; with  the  name  of  the 
place,  and  Crotona  its  ally. 

PANTICAPEUM,  Tauric  Chersonesus)  II  and 
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CAN,  and  HANTI,  and  nANTIKADAITaN  j the 
Chimera  j a tripod  j a demi-grifBn  , prow  of  a 
ship  ; an  ox’s  head  ; a bull  butting. 

PAPHOS,  Cyprus ; IIA<MilN  ; Apollo  seated. 

PARI UM,  Mysia;  HAPIANGlN;  (those  of  Paros 
being  IIAPI£2N.)  IIAPIANOI  alludes  to  the  in- 
habitants of  Parium,  a pro-consular  province  of 
Asia,  made  a colony  by  Augustus.  (Pliny,  lib.  v.  c. 
32.)  It  enjoyed  the  Jus  Italicum,  and  like  the 
other  colonies  was  governed  by  a Senate,  composed 
of  Decurions.  Decemvirs,  or  representatives  of 
Consuls,  are  marked  upon  a coin  of  Gallienus. 
Symbol,  a mask,  with  serpents’  hair  j Victory 
marching,  holding  a crown  and  palm;  an  ox, 
turning  his  head. 

PAROS,  Isle ; IlAPIiiN  ; a he-goat,  a winged  thun- 
derbolt. 

PATARA,  Lycia;  IIATAPEilN ; upon  the  coins,  is 
the  coIFer  or  round  basket,  surmounted  by  a raven, 
the  symbol  of  Apollo,  the  tutelary  deity.  Tristan 
(ii.  512.)  has  a coin,  where  is  Apollo  in  the  habit 
of  a Citharaedus,  standing  in  a long  robe,  holding 
a laurel  branch;  before  him,  a raven  upon  a 
globe,  and  behind  him  a tripod,  surrounded  with 
a serpent,  and  IIATAPECtN. 

PEACOCK,  symbol  of  Samos;  the  consecration  of 
Princesses. 

PEGASUS.  The  author  of  the  Science  des  Medailles 
notes,  that  Pegasus  is  the  symbol  of  Corinth,  where 
Minerva  gave  him  to  Bellerophon  to  combat 
the  Chimaera.  It  also  occurs  upon  the  coins  of 
the  towns  of  Africa,  and  those  of  Sicily,  after  it 
was  conquered  by  the  Carthagenians,  because  they 
believed,  that  this  horse  sprung  from  the  blood 
of  Medusa  an  African.  Syracuse  especially,  which 
was  in  close  alliance  with  Corinth,  bore  a Pegasus 
upon  its  coins.  It  is  also  the  symbol  of  the  colo- 
nies of  Corinth,  of  Antioch,  Caria,  Amphilochia, 
Anactorium,  Leucade,  Argos  in  Acarnania,  Cor- 
cyra,  Emporiae,  Entella,  Ambracia  in  Epirus,  the 
Locrians,  Ozoles,  Messene,  Rome,  Tauromenium, 
Actium,  Dyrrachium,  Alyzia,  and  Thessalonica. 

PEVliE,  Achaia ; IIEIPii  ; an  owl  displayed. 

PELLA,  Macedonia ; IIEAAHS  and  ITEAAAilN ; 
a bull  feeding ; Pallas  ; a lyre ; a tripod. 

PELOPONNESUS,  a tortoise  and  leaf  of  a plane 


tree,  because  the  form  of  it  resembled  the  country, 
(Strabo,  viii.  231.)  as  well  as  the  tortoise,  when  its 
paws  were  displayed. 

PEPARETHUS,  hie;  HEnAPHeiON ; an  owl; 
a vase. 

PERGAMUS,  %sia;  nEPEAMUNCsN;  a serpent 
issuing  from  the  mystic  chest ; Esculapius ; Teles- 
phorus  his  son  ; a bull’s  head  in  profile. 

PERINTHUS,  Thrace:  HEPINemN;  a bull  stand- 
ing ; a lyre ; a poppy ; and  two  ears  of  barley, 

PERSEUS ; head  and  helmet  of  Perseus,  the  last 
king  of  Macedon,  attributes  of  Iconium  in  Lyca- 
ouia. 

PHiESTUS,  PHAISTUS,  Crete;  4>AI2.  and  4>AI. 
and  $A.  and  $. ; Hercules  combating  the  Hydra  ; 
a bull  in  diflPerent  attitudes  ; a dog. 

PHARSALIA,  Thessaly  ; $APS. ; a whole  or  demi- 
horse.  Mr.  Dpdwell  has  <&APSAAIiiN,  a man  on 
horseback  ; head  of  Minerva  ; a horse’s  head. — 
Greece,  ii.  121. 

PHARUS,  An  Isle  in  the  Adriaiick ; $A. ; a diota 
and  he-goat  standing. 

PHASELIS,  Lycia  or  Pamphylia ; Pallas  thunder- 
ing on  the  Titans. 

PHENEOS,  Arcadia  ; <E>ENES2N  and  ^ENEATilN  ; 
a horse  feeding,  &c,  Mr.  Dodwell  says,  “ The 
coins  of  Pheneos  are  scarce,  and  the  beauty  of 
them  will  bear  a comparison  with  those  of  Stym- 
phalos.  On  the  Tetradrachm  is  a female  head  ; 
reverse.  Mercury  with  the  child  Arkas  in  his  arms, 
legend,  4>HNEi2N  APKA2.  The  female  head  is 
probably  that  of  Kallisto  daughter  of  Lycaon, 
who  bore  Arkas  to  Jupiter.  Kallisto  was  meta- 
morphosed into  a bear,  and  killed  by  Diana,  but 
the  infant  was  saved  by  Mercuiy.  Thus  the  coin 
and  the  fable  mutually  illustrate  each  other.  The 
drachmas  have  also  the  female  head ; reverse,  a 
bull;  legend,  4>ENIKON.  The  smaller  coin  re- 
presents the  head  of  Mercury,  with  the  petasus 
thrown  back ; reverse,  a sheep,  inscription  ^>E. 
and  AP.  Mercury  was  particularly  worshipped  at 
Pheneos,  where  he  had  a temple,  and  was  ho- 
noured with  games  called  EPMAIA.  Bacchus 
and  Proserpine  are  also  seen  on  the  coins  of  Phe- 
neos ; and  the  bull,  the  sheep,  and  the  horse,  which 
are  represented  on  these  coins,  possibly  allude  to 
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the  rich  pasturage  of  Phenike.— Greece,  ii.  438, 


439. 

PHENICIANS,  <I>OINIKHC  and  «I>OINEIKAaN ; 
a palm-tree  or  branch  ; a horse  j some  have  Pro- 
serpine’s head;  reverse,  a horse’s  head  with  a 
palm,  (Goltz,  M.  Grec.  pi.  12.  p,  36).  Many 
coins  have  Phenician  legends,  hitherto  unex- 
])Iained. 

PHERiE,  Thesaly;  4>EPAIi2N;  a woman  holding  a 
torch,  and  seated  on  a horse  galloping. 

PHERAI,  Bceotia;  ^A. ; a vase  and  Boeotian  shield, 
— Dod well’s  Greece,  i.  274. 

PHILOMELIUM,  Phrygia-,  ^lAOMEA.  and  $IAO- 
MIAEilN ; two  cornucopias. 

PHILONOMUS  and  CALLIAS  ; symbol  of  Catana, 
because  they  were  two  brothers  of  that  place,  who 
carried  their  parents  upon  their  shoulders,  to  save 
them  from  the  flames  of  .Etna,  Other  writers 
call  them  Amphinomus  and  Anapius. 

PHOCEA,  Ionia  ; and  $S1KAI^1N  and  4>OKA" 
EilN ; a demi-griffin.  The  legend,  Cybele,  Mi- 
nerva, Hercules,  and  Dioscuri,  distinguish  the 
coins  from  those  of  Phocis. 

PHOCIS ; 4»OKEI2N  and  4>OKI.  and  ; one  or 
more  bulls  en  face;  head  of  Apollo;  the  legends 
and  types  distinguish  these  from  the  coins  of  Pho- 
caea  in  Ionia.  See  Mr.  Dodwell  (Greece,  i.  193,) 
of  the  Phocian  coins  there  published  to  shew  the 
difference  between  Archaic  style  and  that  of  the 
fine  period  of  the  art. 

PISAURUM,  Italy  ; HISAYP. ; Cerberus, 

PITANE,  Mysia;  IIITANAIilN ; Telesphorus;  a 
star. 

PLOTINOPOLIS,  Thrace ; HAaTEINOnOAEI- 
TilN ; Esculapius,  who  w’as  particularly  worship- 
ped there. 

PLOUGH,  symbol  of  Centuripae,  Enna,  Obulco,  Me- 
nae,  Leontines,  Panormus,  Sicilians,  Syracuse,  and 
Colonial  coins ; with  wheels,  of  the  Serapronia 
family, 

PLUTO,  seated,  Amastris,  Theane,Tium,  Marciano- 
polis,  Epiphanium,  Nicoraedia ; carrying  off  Pro- 
serpine, Hierapolis,  Orthosias  of  Caria,  Hermoca- 
pelus,  Hermopolis,  Cyzicum,  Magnates,  Sardes, 
Thyatira,  Nyssa,  and  its  associate  towns,  Chasa- 
tum,  Gordium,  Sardis,  Sebaste  in  Palestine,  &c. 


POLYPUS;  the  Polypus,  or  rather  Vermollusque, 
called  Medusa,  is  the  symbol  of  Syracuse, 

POLYRRHENIUM,  Crete-,  nOAYPHNmN;  a spear- 
head. 

POMEGRANATE;  being  called  2iSe  in  Greek,  it  is 
the  tyj)e,  as  an  arm6  parlante  of  the  coins  of  Sid6 
in  Pamphylia.  Some  have  found  it  on  coins  of 
Rhodes,  but  D’Aubenton  thinks  it  a simple  rose. 
POMPEIOPOLIS,  Cilicia,  ol.  Soli ; HOMnillOnO- 
AErraN,  a bust  of  Pompey;  Kell  has  published  one 
of  Solopolis  in  the  same  province  with  the  head  of 
Pompey.  As  Caesar’s  is  the  first  instance  of  the  bust 
of  any  living  personage  on  Roman  coins,  and  that 
only  when  he  was  perpetual  Dictator,  these  coins, 
with  the  portrait  of  Pompey,  must  have  been  issued 
after  decease  by  his  sons,  or  some  Sicilian  city, 
using  Greek  characters. 

PRESUS,  Caria  ; IIPAISI  and  HPAICICIN ; a bull 
butting;  a bee;  a thunderbolt. 

PRIANSUS,  Crete;  IIPIANSEIilN ; a palm-tree. 
PROCLA;  upon  coins  ofMitylene  are  the  head  and 
name  lOY.  HPOKAAN.  HPmAA.  of  Julia  Pro- 
cla,  unknown  in  any  other  monument. 
PROCONNESUS,  Zile;  HPOKON;  ademi-stag. 
PROSERPINE  ; her  head  occurs  on  the  medallions 
and  coins  of  Syracuse.  Some  authors  have  mis- 
taken it  for  Arethusa’s.  The  rape  is  very  com- 
mon on  coins.  Pluto  is  generally  represented 
upon  a quadriga,  holding  her  in  his  arms.  So  also 
upon  the  coins  and  medallions  of  Hierapolis,  Or- 
thosias of  Caria,  Hermocapelus  in  Lydia,  Hermo- 
polis,Cyzicus,  Magnates,  Sardes,  Tium,  Thyatira, 
Nyssa,  and  the  thirteen  associate  towns.  Those  of 
Chasatum  (ibid)  have,  below  the  quadriga,  a dis- 
taff and  basket  of  flowers,  overturned;  those  of 
Gordium,  a serpent.  Upon  a coin  of  Sardis,  and 
medallion  of  Sebaste  in  Palestine,  Love  flies  be- 
fore the  ravisher.  (Neum.  ii.  pi.  3.)  A coin  of 
Commodus,  struck  by  the  Hyrcanian  Macedo- 
nians, and  published  by  Pellerin,  (Peupl.  &c.  iii.  pi. 
130.  n.  2.)  is  very  fine.  Pluto  naked,  covered 
only  with  a floating  mantle,  is  carrying  off  Proser- 
pine. Cupid  holding  a torch  in  each  hand,  flies 
above  the  car,  which  Minerva  helmeted,  running 
and  holding  her  spear,  ready  to  shoot  it,  seems  to 
check.  A long  serpent  glides  under  the  horses. 
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prepared  to  accompany  and  follow  them.  Below, 
is  a basket  of  flowers  overturned.  The  serpent  is 
Jupiter,  (see  the  Mythology)  and  of  astronomical 
relation,  the  whole  story  of  Proserpine  being  alle- 
gorical.— See  Dupius. 

PTOLEMAIS,  Cyrene;  HTOAEMAI;  an  eagle 
couchant.  The  make  of  these  coins,  sometimes 
the  names  of  magistrates  and  the  heads  of  women 
adorned  with  a basket,  distinguish  them  from  the 
other  Ptolemies. 

PUNIC  COINS.  Coins  with  their  characters  have 
been  often  confounded  with  those  in  the  Spanish. 
But  the  difference  between  the  latter  and  the  Phe- 
nician  or  Punick,  is  manifest  to  all  who  will  com- 
pare together  the  coins  which  Lastanosa  has  en- 
graved under  the  name  of  Medullas  desconoscidas. 
In  the  one,  the  types  seem  to  refer  only  to  the  in- 
habitants of  the  interior,  being  commonly  a man 
on  horseback,  a horse  only,  or  an  ox.  In  the  o- 
thers,  the  symbols,  fish,  a ship,  &c.  refer  to  the 
maritime  towns.  The  legend  of  these  last  is  in 
rounded  but  unequal  characters,  and  these  charac- 
ters are  entirely  similar  to  those  upon  the  coins  of 
Tyre  and  Sidon,  Carthage,  Malta,  Gorze  or  Cossu- 
ra,  some  towns  of  Sicily,  and  lastly  upon  those 
of  King  Juba;  so  that  there  can  be  no  reason- 
able doubt,  but  that  these  are  really  Phenician  or 
Punick  characters.  On  the  contrary,  upon  the 
the  coins  where  is  a man  on  horseback,  and  the 
other  types  mentioned  above,  the  legend  is  in 
more  square  and  equal  characters,  and  these  cha- 
racters much  resemble  the  Etruscan. — La  Bastie. 

PYLLI ; niAAOY ; this  word  is  commonly  en- 
graved on  the  coins  of  Salapia  and  Arpi  in  Italy, 
1 1 is  only  the  name  of  a magistrate. 

PYLOS  ; 1.  Messenia;  DYAinN  and  IIYA.  In  a mo- 
nogram ; a trident ; this,  the  monogram,  and 
name  of  a magistrate  distinguish  it  from  the 
other  Pylos  in  Elis.  2.  Of  Triphylia  in  Elis,  IIY. 
They  are  distinguished  from  the  Messenian  coins 
by  the  cow,  and  the  characteristics  of  the  other 
Pylos. 

PYRN  US,  Caria;  nYPHNON  ; a shell. 

Q.  Upon  some  coins  of  Neapolis  in  Campania,  Q 
takes  the  place  of  £1. 

QUADRIGA,  symbol  of  Catana,  Syracuse. 


QUIVER,  symbol  of  Cnossus,  Cos,  Myndus,  Sinope, 
and  Thessalonica. 

P.  the  letter  Rho,  thus  formed  F.  is  frequent  upon 
ancient  Greek  coins. 

RABBIT,  Spain  and  Sicily. 

RAM,  running  and  turning  his  head,  Antioch  of  Sy- 
ria. Head,  Cephalenia,  Elyruse  Malta.  Couched, 
Clazomene,  Salamis,  Samos. 

RAUCUS,  Crete;  PAIKION ; a trident;  dolphin. 

RAVEN,  symbol  of  Apollo ; as  such,  it  occurs  upon 
a coffer  on  the  coins  of  Patara. 

RAY  or  THORNBACK,  Corcyra,  now  Corfu. 

RHEA,  holding  her  son  and  surrounded  by  the  Cu- 
retes ; Laodicea. 

RHEGI UM,  RaZy;  PECINON  ’and  PHFIN£iN  and 
RECI.  and  PH. ; a lion  full  faced,  Pallas;  head 
of  Janus,  Mercury;  tripod,  Dioscuri;  lyre,  a 
horse  ; Apollo  seated. 

RHODANUSIA,  Gaul;  MA.  Their  double  type  is 
similar  to  those  of  the  Isle  of  Rhodes. 

RHODES,  an  RZe;  POAION;  the  rose,  or  rather 
balaustium  a kind  of  Pomegranate  ; sometimes  a 
Victory  marching ; Acrostoliurn ; radiant  head  of 
the  sun. 

RITHYMNA,  Crete ; PI.  PI0Y.  and  P. ; a trident ; 
two  dolphins. 

ROMA  or  ROMANO,  coins  struck  in  Sicily  and 
Magna  Grecia,  P£iMAI£iN ; a horseman  ; a whole 
or  demi-horse  ; a wolf  suckling  the  two  brothers; 
a prow  of  a ship ; a lion  passant ; a Victory  stand- 
ing ; a dog;  Pegasus  flying;  a head  of  a female, 
the  goddess  Roma. 

ROSE,  symbol  of  Rhodes,  Rhoda  in  Spain,  Rhoda- 
nusia  in  Gaul,  and  Cythnus  in  the  ^gean  sea. 

RULE,  upon  coins.  The  toise  or  fathom,  a mea- 
sure of  6 feet  or  thereabouts,  marked  with  its  di- 
visions, shews  a new  polony,  because  they  had 
measured  with  it  the  circumference  and  grounds 
ascribed  to  it.  This  rule  is  sometimes  found  ac- 
companied with  a bushel,  which  implies  the  corn 
distributed  in  order  to  commence  tillage. 

RYPiE,  Achaia  ; PY.  and  PY^' ; a woman  holding 
a patera  and  cornucopia. 

S.  E.  C.  The  round,  square,  or  oblique  form  of  the 
sigma  proves  nothing  in  point  of  antiquity.  Upon 
coins  of  Ancyra,  Nicffia  in  Bythynia,  Syracuse,  and 
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Aphrodisias  in  Caria,  all  three  forms  occur  toge- 
ther ; nor  is  S the  youngest,  for  it  is  only  formed 
from  a more  ancient  letter  of  the  form  of  Z,  and 
was  commonly  employed  for  400  years  before  the 
vulgar  sera. 

SiETABL  .Spain ; SAETABI ; a horseman. 

SAL.\,  Phrygia;  CAAHNilN  and  CAAIINEITilN  ; 
Esculapius ; Hygeia;  Telephorus. 

SALAMIS,  Cyprus;  SA.  and  SAAAMINI.  and  2. 
a lion’s  head  full  faced  j an  ox’s  head  in  profile  j 
a ram. 

SALAPIA  or  SALPIA,  Italy ; SAAAniNilN  and 
2AAIIINi2N  ; a horse  running;  a wild  boar  run- 
ning ; an  eagle  couched,  all  with  IIYAAOY.  Swin- 
burne, i.  174,  adds  a trident,  star,  and  fish. 

SAMDALIUM,  Pisidia;  SAMAAAI;  three  cres- 
cents. 

SAME,  Cephalonia ; SAMAIflN  and  LA  in  a mo- 
nogram ; a ram. 

SAMOS,  Isle;  SAMIilN ; the  peacock  of  Juno. 
Juno  is  represented  upon  some  coins  of  Samos, 
with  a kind  of  bracelets  or  broches  (as  Spanheim 
conjectures)  charged  with  a crescent.  Tristan 
has  given  the  type  of  a Samian  coin,  .representing 
this  goddess  draped  in  a long  tunick,  fastened  with 
a girdle.  A veil  descends  from  the  top  of  her 
head  to  the  bottom  of  her  tunick.  The  reverse 
of  a coin  in  the  French  National  Cabinet  repre- 
sents this  veil,  entirely  displayed,  forming  angles 
over  the  hands,  an  angle  over  the  head,  and  ano- 
ther angle  upon  the  heels.  Upon  other  coins  of 
Samos,  Juno  has  the  shoulders  covered  with  a 
kind  of  camail,  under  which  appears  a tunick, 
the  girdle  of  which  is  placed  in  saltire,  as  if  they 
wished  to  show,  that  it  had  been  unbound.  The 
head  of  these  last  coins  is  crowned  with  a hoop  or 
ring  which  leans  upon  the  two  shoulders,  and  sup- 
ports, at  the  extremity  of  its  arc,  an  ornament 
pointed  at  bottom,  expanding  upwards,  like  an  in- 
verted pyramid.  Upon  other  coins  of  Samos,  is  a 
kind  of  basket,  which  serves  for  a head  dress  of 
the  goddess. 

SAMOSATE,  Commagene  (now  ScempsatJ  ; EAMO- 
EATilN ; a lion  passant,  or  the  plant  called  Com- 
magenh.  There  are  some  very  ancient  rude  coins 
of  this  place,  of  which  the  legends  are  scarcely  le- 


gible, through  the  renversement  of  the  letters.  On 
one  side  is  the  genius  of  the  town  represented  by 
a woman  crowned  with  towers,  seated  upon  rocks, 
and  holding  in  the  right  hand  a palm-branch,  or 
wheat  ears,  with  Sapoo-aTroXews,  of  the  city  of  Sa- 
mosata.  The  type  of  the  reverse  of  these  coins  is 
a lion  passant,  which  was  probably  the  distinctive 
symbol  of  the  town.  This  type  occurs  upon  many 
coins  of  the  Pellerin  cabinet,  some  of  which  have 
the  name  of  the  town,  2apo<rarewv,  and  are  of 
work  less  coarse  than  the  ancient.  Upon  ano- 
ther coin  of  Pellerin’s,  is  the  ancient  type,  a lion 
passant;  reverse,  a king’s  head,  having  a lofty 
tiara ; and  above  the  lion  BaatXews,  below  it  Av- 
Tioxov,  supposed  to  be  a Prince  of  a dynasty  esta- 
blished in  the  town,  different  from  that  of  the  Se- 
leucidae.  Another  coin  has  on  one  side  the  head 
of  the  sun  radiated ; reverse,  a Victory  passant 
holding  a laurel  crown  and  a palm ; legend,  Ba- 
fftXews  2ap.ow  Qeocrefiov  biKaiov,  on  the  exergue 
FY.  Belley  (Mem.  Acad.  Inscr.)  ascribes  it  to  an 
imaginary  prince  named  Samos  ; but  De  Boze  re- 
fers it  to  Soo-tpos,  King  of  Emesus,  who  assisted 
Cesennius  Petus,  in  deposing  Antiochus  IV.  last 
King  of  Commagene. 

SARDES,  Lydia;  types  relative  to  the  worship  of 
Bacchus,  (They  are  Cistophori).  There  are  nu- 
merous devices  on  the  coins  of  Sardes,  as  the  God 
Lunus,  Jupiter,  &c.  See  a learned  Memoir  of 
the  Abb6  Belley. 

SCI ATOS,  Isle;  SKIA0I;  a trident. 

SCODRA,  Illyria;  SKOAPEINflN  and  SKOAPI- 
NflN  j Neuman  has  published  two  coins  with 
these  legends  and  bearded  heads,  of  which  one  has 
a diadem. 

SCORPION,  symbol  of  Africa  and  Commagene. 

SCOTUSSA,  Thessaly:  SKOTOYSAand  SK0T0Y2- 
SAIS2N ; a bunch  of  grapes. 

SEBASTE,  Galatia ; formerly,  and  since,  Ancyra ; 
CEBACTHNiiN ; with  the  god  Men. 

SEGESTA,  Sicily;  SEPESTA^i'IB  and  SEPES- 
TAIQN  ; a dog  in  all  sorts  of  attitudes. 

SEGOBRIGA,  Spain ; SEGOBRIG ; a horseman. 

SELEUCIA,  Pamphylia;  SE. ; a javelin;  buckler; 
demi-stag.  The  types  and  legend  distinguish  it 
from  the  other  Seleucias.  Cilicia,  near  the  river 
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Calycadnus  j 2EAEYKEON.  TON.  DPOS.  KAAY- 
KAANON.  The  legend  and  types,  which  are  attri- 
butes, relative  to  Minerva,  Apollo,  Hercules,  or 
a Victory  inarching,  distinguish  this  Seleucia. 
Syria;  I:EAEYKE^2N  and  CEAEYKEIACj  a 
winged  thunderbolt  j Jupiter  Casius. 

SELGE,  Pisidia : iSEAFEON ; a naked  man  elevat- 
ing his  hands  over  his  head  with  the  triquetra ; or 
the  triquetra  alone. 

SERIPHUS;  an  Isle;  a bird  flying;  a lion  with  a 
demi-goat  upon  his  back,  i.  e.  a chimera.  The 
coins  of  Seriphus  much  resemble  those  of  Siphnus> 
where  it  appears  that  they  were  struck. 

SERPENT,  alone,  or  folded  round  a staff,  upon 
the  coins  of  Cos,  Hierapolis  in  Phrygia,  and  Perga- 
mus.  This  is  the  symbol  of  Esculapius ; and  it  is 
only  so  of  Apollo  when  it  accompanies  figures  of 
that  God. 

SHELL,  upon  the  coins  of  Tyre,  an  emblem  of  the 
Tyrian  Purple ; upon  other  coins,  of  Venus.  It 
also  occurs  upon  the  coins  of  Tarentura,  Cuma, 
Pyrnus,  &c. 

SHIP.  A ship  or  its  prow  occurs  upon  the  coins 
of  Ascalon,  Sidon,  Tyre,  Magnesia  in  Thessaly, 
maritime  towns  in  general,  and  of  nearly  all  upon 
the  eastern  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean. 

SICILY.  The  usual  symbol  is  the  triquetra,  or  the 
union  of  three  thighs,  with  their  legs  and  feet.  A 
head  is  often  placed  at  the  point  of  union.  This 
symbol  refers  to  its  three  promontories.  Upon 
many  coins  is  the  head  of  Ceres,  crowned  with 
wheat-ears,  and  their  leaves,  which  many  persons 
have  mistaken  for  reeds.  This  head  is  often  sur- 
rounded with  fish.  * There  is  an  autonomous  me- 
dallion of  Sicily  marked  SIKHAIOTAN,  pub- 
lished, but  also  suspected  by  Pellerin.  Its  type  is 
a quadriga.  Pinkerton  disproves  the  idea  of  the 
Roman  coins  being  derived  from  the  Sicilians. 
On  the  contrary,  he  shows  that  the  latter  borrowed 
them  from  the  Etruscans. 

SICINUS,  an  Isle  ; SIKI.  a bunch  of  grapes ; a bee. 

SICYONE',  ClKYONTON.  Mr.  Dodwell  gives,  (ii. 
296.),  a dove,  chimera,  head  of  Apollo  (allusive 
to  the  particular  worship  of  that  God),  lion,  dol- 
phin, tripod,  and  Caduceus. 

SIDE',  Pamphylia ; the  autonomous  coins  have  com- 


monly no  inscription ; but’  they  may  always  be 
known  by  the  pomegranate  or  arme  parlante 
{(nbri)  for  a type,  or  its  accompanying  the  type, 
and  Minerva. 

SIDON  (now  ScydiJ  in  Phoenicia;  SIAilNOS.  21- 
AiiNItlN ; a ship,  and  Astarte,  their  chief  deity. 

SILANDUS,  Lydia;  CIAANAEON  ; alien  passant. 

SILENUS,  symbol  of  Beryte,  Bostra,  Coilla,  Daraas, 
Deultum,  Laodicea  of  Syria,  Neapolis  of  Syria, 
Sidon,  Troas,  Merdh,  Naxos, — his  head  upon 
Macedonian  coins, 

SILPHIUM,  symbol  of  the  Cyrenaic ; Barce. 

SINOPE,  Paphlagonia;  2IN0RH2  and  2IN, ; eagle 
couched  upon  a dolphin ; a bow  and  quiver.  As 
a Roman  Colony,  Lat.  with  C[olonia],  I[ulia], 
F[elix],  S[inopensis],  or  C.  I.  AV.[relia  or  Au- 
gusta], SINOP.  Upon  the  brass  coins  Perseus 
appears  holding  the  harpe  and  the  head  of  Medusa, 
who  is  extended  at  his  feet,  and  of  whom  one  wing 
is  visible.  Perseus  wears  the  helmet  of  Pluto, 
made  like  the  Phrygian  bonnet. 

SIPHNUS,  Isle;  21  and  2I4>NmN;  same  as  those 
of  Seriphus,  with  which  they  are  often  confounded, 

SMYRNA,  Ionia;  CMYPNAmN  ; lyre;  Telespho- 
rus;  griffin;  altar;  Fortune;  prow  of  a ship; 
Victory  marching  ; a hand  armed  with  a cestus ; 
tripod  ; Pallas  ; an  eagle  displayed ; a lion, 

SOLI,  1.  Cilicia;  20AES2N.  2.  Cyprus;  20.  and 
20 AEON,  and  20A0I..;  a vase  with  two  handles, 
or  a bunch  of  grapes,  distinguish  them  from  the 
other  Soli. 

SOLUS,  Sicily  ; COAONTINON  ; the  head  of  Her- 
cules, and  a bearded  head,  are  the  chief  types. 
Swinburne,  ii.  211. 

SPAIN.  There  are  coins  of  Spain  with  unknown 
characters,  which  Florez  has  been  fortunate  in  ex- 
plaining : not  so  Lastanosa,  The  symbol  of  Spain 
is  a rabbit,  from  the  abundance  of  them.  Spain 
appears  sometimes  on  coins  in  a military  habit, 
with  a small  buckler  and  two  javelins.  Sometimes 
she  holds  wheat-ears,  the  symbol  of  fecundity. 

SPEAR-HEAD;  symbol  of  Polyrrhenium,  Tuder, 
Etolians,  Cuma,  Otaei. 

SPHINX;  symbol  of  Chios,  Castalo,  Urso. 

STAG;  the  stag  shows  towns,  where  Diana  was 
especially  honoured.  A whole,  or  demi-stag  oc- 
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curs  upon  coins  of  Ephesus,  Marseilles,  Philadel- 
phia in  Lydia,  Proconnesus,  and  Dalmatia.  Juno 
Conservatrix  is  symbolized  upon  coins  by  a stag, 
because,  when  Diana  was  hunting  the  five  hinds, 
with  golden  horns,  she  took  but  four,  the  fifth 
being  saved  by  Juno. 

STAR,  symbol,  upon  coins  of  Julius  Caesar  is  thought 
to  mean  the  Planet  Venus,  because  he  claimed 
descent  from  that  goddess,  or  rather  his  Apotheo- 
sis. Juno’s  robe  semde  of  stars,  coin  of  Samos. 
A star  is  the  type  of  the  coins  of  Corcyra,  the 
Opuntians,  and  Pitane.  It  there  commonly  means 
the  horoscope  of  the-  town  expressed  by  the  planet, 
the  sign  of  the  zodiack,  or  the  constellation  to 
which  it  is  joined. 

STYMPHALUS,  Arcadia;  STYM4>AAIflN j Hercu- 
les combating  the  Slymphalides,  and  one  of  these 
birds.  Mr.  Dodwell  says,  " The  silver  coins  of 
Stymphalos  are  singularly  beautiful,  and  more  es- 
pecially the  Tetra-drachm,  which  exhibits  on  one 
side  a laureated  female  head,  and  on  the  reverse 
Hercules,  known  by  the  lion’s-skin,  and  the  club, 
with  which  he  seems  in  the  act  of  contending  with 
the  Stymphalides,  for  the  latter  are  not  seen ; in- 
scription STYM4>AAIiiN  and  20.  The  smaller 
silver  coin  represents  the  head  of  Hercules,  and 
on  the  reverse,  that  of  one  of  the  Stymphalides, 
inscription  as  above.  The  Tetradrachms  are  ex- 
tremely rare. — Greece>  ii.  435. 

SUESSA,  SUESANO,  Italy ; a cock  couchant ; 
Hercules  strangling  the  Nemean  lion  j two  horses. 

SYBARIS,  Italy ; VM.  and  MV.  a bull  standing. 

SYBRITIA-US,  Crete;  2YBPITIS2N,  Mercury. 

SYRACUSE,  2YPAK02iaN  ; the  ordinary  symbol 
is  the  triquetra  : others  are,  a biga ; a horse  run- 
ning; a flying  Pegasus;  a tripod;  a lyre;  the 
.®gis ; a quadriga ; a triga ; a polypus ; a wheel ; 
a dolj)hin;  a lotus ; a winged  thunderbolt ; a sea- 
horse; a lion  passant;  an  eagle  displayed;  a tri- 
dent ; a bull  butting. 

SYRIA.  An  anchor  is  the  symbol  under  the  Seleu- 
cidae. 

SYRINX  ; symbol  of  Pan,  and  on  that  account  of 
the  coins  of  Arcadia. 

SYROS,  an  Isle ; a goat. 


TAB.\,  Syria  ; TABIINON  ; symbol,  the  bonnets  of 
the  Dioscuri  j a caduceus  between  the  bonnets. 

TANAGRA-^,  Bceotia;  TANA;  andTA;  a Boeo- 
tian (fiddle-shaped)  buckler. 

TARENTUM,  7/a/y;  TAPANTINiiN;  a naked 
man,  earned  upon  a dolphin,  supposed  to  be  Ta- 
ras, son  of  Neptune,  who  passed  for  their  founder. 
They  represented  him  upon  their  coins  in  the  form 
of  a marine  deity,  riding  as  above,  and  holding 
commonly  the  trident  of  his  father,  or  else,  1.  the 
club  of  Hercules,  symbolic  of  strength;  or  2.  an 
owl,  type  of  Minerva,  protectrix  of  the  Tarentines  ; 
or  3.  a cornucopia,  indicating  the  fertility  of  the 
Tarentine  territory ; or  4.  a vase  with  two  handles, 
and  a bunch  of  grapes,  with  the  thyrsus  of  Bac- 
chus, denoting  the  abundance  of  wine  among  the 
Tarentines : other  symbols  are  an  owl ; a horse- 
man ; Hercules,  strangling  a lion ; a dolphin ; a 
shell. 

TARSUS,  Cilicia;  TAP2E«N  and  TAPCOY;  Ju- 
piter seated,  holding  a Victory. 

TAUROMENIUM,  Sicily,  TAYPtlMENITAN ; a 
bunch  of  grapes  ; an  owl ; a flying  Pegasus  ; an 
ox  with  a human  head  ; a bull ; a lyre  ; a tripod  - 
an  ox  butting. 

TEANUM,  Italy  ; TIANOR  in  Etruscan,  and 
TIANO ; a cock ; an  ox  with  a human  head. 

TEGKA,  Arcadia ; TEPEATilN.  Mr.  Dodwell  says, 
“ The  coins  of  Tegea  generally  represent  the  ga- 
leated  head  of  Minerva,  and  sometimes  a bearded 
head  with  a diadem.  The  effigy  of  the  goddess  is 
likewise  sometimes  seen  at  full  length  with  that  of 
a warrior.  A scarce  coin  of  this  city  exhibits 
Telephos  receiving  nourishment  from  a deer. 
Diana,  Mars,  and  the  owl,  are  also  pourtrayed 
on  the  Tegean  coins.  The  inscriptions  are  gene- 
rally AAE02  and  TEPEATAN.”  Greece,  ii.  420. 
In  Crete,  a wolf  suckling  an  infant,  and  an  owl ; 
which  types  distinguish  the  coins  from  those  of 
Tegea  in  Arcadia. 

TELESPHORUS  ; symbol  of  Pergamus,  Smyrna, 
Pitane,  and  Sala. 

TELOS,  an  Js/e;  a lobster. 

TENEDOS,  an  Isle;  TENEAItlN ; a bipennis  or 
double-bladed  ax,  with  a double  head. 
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TENOS,  an  Isle;  THNIQN;  Neptune;  a bunch  of 
grapes ; a palm-tree ; a trident  between  two  dol- 
phins. 

TEOS,  Ionia;  THI£iN  and  TH;  a two-handled  vase; 
a griffin  ; aljunch  of  grapes ; Anacreon. 

TERINA,  Italy  ; a Victory  standing  or  seated. 

TERMES,  symbol  of  Mytilene  and  Naxos. 

TERMESSUS,  Pisidia ; TEPMHCCEiiN  andXEP; 
sometimes  a horse  galloping. 

THASUS,  an  Isle;  0A2Ii2N ; a vase  with  two 
handles ; Hercules  seated. 

THEBES,  now  Thiva  in  Bceotia;  0HBAIi2N  and 
0E,  and  0EB,  and  0EBH  ; the  Bmofian  buckler  ;* 
an  archer ; a club  ; a vase  with  two  handles. 

THERA,  an  Isle;  0HPEaN,  and  0HPAiaN,  and 
0H  ; a vase  ; dolphins. 

THERMS,  Sicily ; 0EPMITAN  ; Hercules,  or  his 
attributes. 

THESPUE,  Bceotia ; 0ES,  and  0E2niEi2N  ; lyre; 
Boeotian  buckler;  tripod;  two  crescents.  [Mr. 
Dodwell  has  (Greece,  i.  255.)  the  profile  of  a 
female  ; reverse  the  ^e\vs,  or  testudo,  or  tortoise 
harp  with  three  strings,  round  it  0ESIIIEiiN,  all 
within  an  olive  wreath.  The  head  probably  re- 
presents Thespeia,  foundress  of  the  town,  and 
daughter  of  Asopos.] 

THESSALONICA,  Macedonia  ; 0ESSAAONIKHS, 
and  0ESSAAONEIKEi2N ; a horse  running ; 
Pegasus ; two  goats  fighting ; a goat ; one  or  two 
centaurs ; a quiver ; a club ; eagle  displayed 
couched  on  a thunderbolt ; a vase  with  a palm; 
a bull  feeding  ; a bull  running. 

THESSALY,  0ESSAAiiN,  and  0ESSAAO;  Pallas 
marching ; a horseman  galloping. 

THORNBACK;  symbol  of Corcyra. 

THUNDERBOLT,  symbol  of  the  Cyrenaic,  Catana, 
Centuripse,  Falisci,  Lacaedaenion,  Locrians  of  Italy, 
Macedonians,  Myndus,  Orra,  Panormus,  Paros, 
Philadelphia  in  Lydia,  Praesus,  Seleucia  in  Syria 
and  Pamphylia,  AAEA4>O.N  AHMiiN,  Syracuse, 


and  the  Locrian  Ozoles ; within  a crown  of  oak, 
Abbsetum  in  Mysia  ; within  a laurel  crown,  Arnan- 
tes  in  Illyria. 

THURIUM — AS,  Italy,  before  Sybaris  aftenvards 
Copia;  0OYPION  ; tripod;  bull  standing ; lyre; 
bull  butting. 

THYATEIRA,  Lydia;  0YATEIPHNQN;  Pallas; 
an  eagle  displayed;  a bipennis. 

THYRSUS,  symbol  of  Apamea. 

TIARA,  symbol  only  occurs  upon  coins  of  Parthia, 
Osrhoene,  and  Armenia. 

Tl ATI,  Italy ; TIATI;  owl;  lion  running. 

TIOS,  Paphlagonia ; TIANQN,  sometimes  TEIOS, 
occurs,  and  the  figure  of  the  Pontiff  Tius,  who 
had  given  his  name  to  the  place. 

TOAD,  symbol  of  coins  of  Tuder. 

TORCH,  symbol ; one,  Amphipolis  in  Macedonia ; 
two  in  saltire,  Mense. 

TORTOISE,  symbol,  the  Peloponnesus  ; .®gium  in 
Achaia. 

TRALLES,  TRALLIS,  y^5ia  Minor  ,*  upon  the  coins 
of  Tralles  is  represented  Jupiter  Venator  with 
hounds.  He  appears  thus  upon  the  coins  Of 
Mida  in  Phrygia;  the  legend  is  TPAAAlAx^SiN  ; 
the  autonomous  coins  are  Cistophori. 

TRAPEZOPOLIS,  Curia;  TPAHEZOnOAITilN ; 
the  god  Lunus,  i.  e.  Month. 

TRICCA,  Thessaly;  TPIKKAION ; a demi-horse. 

TRIDENT,  symbol,  the  maritime  towns,  and  of  By- 
zantium, Corcyra,  Euboea,  Irene,  Lipari,  the  Ma- 
cedonians, Messena,  Paestum,  Pylos  in  Messenia, 
Raucus,  Syracuse,  Tenos,  Troezene,  Cimolis,  Co- 
rinth, Mylasa,  and  Sciathus. 

TRIPOD,  symbol,  Appollonia  in  Illyria,  Axia,  Cen- 
turipae,  Crotona,  Cyzlcus,  Dyrrachium  in  Illyria, 
Falisci,  Hierapolis  in  Phrygia,  Marseilles,  Malta, 
Messene,  Myndus,  Mytilene,  Neapolis  in  Italy, 
Panticapaeum,  Pella,  Philippi,  Rhegium,  Seleucia 
in  Pamphylia,  AAEA$iiN  AHMiiN,  Smyrna,  Sy- 
racuse, Tauromenium,  Thurium,  Velia,  Zacyn- 


* Mr.  Dodwell  says,  the  Aspis  was  the  Boeotian  eirtdypa  represented  on  their  money.  Pindar  gives  the  epi- 
thet of  ypvaaa-KLs  to  Thebes.  The  shields  of  this  country  seem  to  have  been  held  in  high  estimation  at  a 
very  early  period.  Homer  affirms,  that  the  shield  of  Ajax  was  made  at  Hyle,  for  which  reason  the  Boeotian 
shield  is  represented  on  the  coins  of  Salamis,  which  was  the  country  of  Ajax.  Mr.  Dodwell  has  engraved  five 
coins  of  Thebes.  Greece,  i.  273,  274. 
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LEGENDS  AND  SYMBOLS  OF  COLONIAL  COINS. 


thus,  Lilybaeum,  Taletes,  Saxus,  Thespiaej  upon 
Roman  coins,  the  tripod,  covered  or  uncovered, 
with  a crow  or  dolphin,  is  the  symbol  of  the 
Quindecemviri,  deputed  to  guard  the  Sibylline 
oracles,  and  to  consult  them  upon  occasion.  These 
were  preserved  at  the  foot  of  the  statue  of  the  Pa- 
latine Apollo,  to  whom  the  raven  was  consecrated. 
The  dolphin  served  for  an  ensign  In  the  ceremo- 
nies of  the  Quindecemviri. 

TRIPOLIS,  Phenicia  or  Srjria;  TPinOAITON ; 
the  Dioscuri,  or  their  bonnets ; a palm-branch  j 
a Victory  standing  upon  the  prow  of  a ship. 

TPiIQUETRA ; it  is  a triangular  figure  formed  of 
three  legs  and  thighs  of  a woman,  united  in  the 
centre.  The  Trkjuetra  was  the  especial  syriibol  of 
Sicily  on  account  of  its  resemblance  to  the  three 
promontories  of  that  island.  It  occurs  upon  the 
coins  of  Sicily,  Velia,  and  other  towns  of  Italy, 
near  Sicily ; upon  those  of  Selgb,  Pisidia,  Aspen- 
dus  of  Pamphylia,  Lalassis  in  Isauria,  Argians  of 
Cilicia,  and  Olba  in  Cilicia.  This  symbol  proves 
that  the  Peloponnesian  Argians  sent  Colonies  into 
Pisidia,  Cilicia,  Lycaonia,  Syria,  and  Phenicia. 
(Eckhel).  Upon  a coin  of  Gnossus  in  Crete,  en- 
graved by  Hayme,  (Thes.  Brit.  ii.  pi.  16.  n,  2.)  are 
four  large  E’s  united  at  right  angles  by  their  sum- 
mits. It  has  been  taken  for  a type  of  the  laby- 
rinth •,  but  may  have  been  a Triquetra. 

TROAS,  Troad;  COL.  TROA  j a horse  feeding. 

TROEZENE,  Argolis ; TPO.  and  TPOIZ^INI^2N  j 
a trident. 

TUDER,  Italy;  TVTERE  in  Etruscan  j a spear- 
head ; a hand  armed  with  a cestus ; an  anchor ; 
a lyre ; two  clubs ; a toad  ; an  eagle  displayed. 

TUNNY,  symbol  of  Sinope. 

TYRE,  Phenicia;  TYPOY ; an  eagle  couched  with 
a palm  ; a ship  ; a club,  surmounted  with  a mo- 
nogram, which  serves  for  a symbol  to  it ; a palm. 

URANOPOLIS,  Macedonia;  OYPANIAS.  HOAE- 
ilS.  Eckhel  ascribes  to  this  town  an  autonomous 
coin  with  the  above  legend  and  a star. 

URINA,  Italy;  VRINA  and  VRENA,  in  Etruscan 
letters ; ox  with  a human  face. 

VALENTI  A,  Italy,  iorinttriy  Hippo;  VALENTI  A; 
two  cornucopiiE  j two  clubs ; a winged  thunder- 
bolt ; a lyre ; an  owl. 

VELIA,  Italy;  YEAIITilN  and  VE. j a lion  pas- 


sant or  couched  ; a tripod ; a lion  devouring  a 
stag ; a horse  ; an  owl ; two  dolphins  j three 
crescents  ; an  eagle  displayed. 

VENUS  AND  HER  ATTRIBUTES,  symbol  of  the 
coins  of  Aphrodisias. 

VICTORY ; it  means  upon  coins,  by  the  crowns 
which  she  holds,  battles  won ; by  the  whip  which 
she  carries,  horse  or  chariot  races. 

VICTORY  STANDING,  occurs  upon  the  coins  of 
Apainea  in  Syria,  Tyrina,  and  Tripolis  in  Caria  j 
crowning  a trophy,  upon  those  of  Brutii  and  Ca- 
pua ; in  a higa,  of  Caleno,  Menae,  and  Messina ; 
marching,  of  Pariura,  Rhodes,  Rome,  Seleucia  in 
Cilicia,  Smyrna,  Eleusa ; standing  upon  the  prow 
of  a ship,  of  Tripolis  in  Phenicia. 

WILD  BOAR,  symbol  of  the  jEtolians,  of  their  Ap- 
pollonia,  and  of  the  ^Etaei. 

WOLF,  Argos  in  Argolis  and  Cartha. 

WOMAN,  with  a turreted  head  sitting  upon  ixjcks 
and  holding  a palm-branch,  Antioch  in  Syria; 
seated  upon  the  prow  of  a ship,  Istisea;  three 
women  holding  each  other  by  the  hand,  and  danc- 
ing, Appollonia  in  Thrace;  standing  and  holding 
a patera  and  branch,  Myrina;  the  provinces,  as 
Britannia,  &c.  &c.  are  symbolized  by  women, 
and  females  in  allegorical  characters  occur  with- 
out end. 

X.  The  letters  (Greek)  P and  X joined  thus] 
occur  upon  ancient  coins.  The  first  letter  X is 
found  upon  some  large  brass,  where  this  mark  ap- 
pears to  have  been  put  from  a civic  meaning  (pour 
des  raisons  de  police  civile).  Some  antiquaries 
have  taken  this  mark  for  a date,  and  others  for 
the  initial  letter  of  a proper  name,  but  their  hy- 
pothesis is  weak.  Ward  supposes  it  an  abbrevia- 
tion of  XPUMA,  money ; and  that  it  was  intended 
to  denote  currency  as  money,  because  this  kind 
of  coin  has  no  head  of  a king,  like  that  of  gold  or 
silver,  but  on  the  reverse  is  a Jupiter  with  an 
eagle  upon  a thunderbolt.  It  afterwards  was 
used  by  Constantine  as  a monogram  of  Christ,  and 
occurs  upon  furniture,  &c.  &c.  &c.  It  is  certain 
that  Isidore  (Orig.  1.  i.  c.  xx.)  makes  it  the  Sigle 
of  XPIiClMON,  useful.  — See  Philos.  Transact. 
No.  474. 

ZACYNTHUS,  an  Isle;  SA.  and  ZAKYNDIilN;  a 
tripod. 


modern  names 

OF  THE  ANCIENT  PLACES. 


The  Alphabetical  Catalogue  it.  the  Work  retail,  for 

Md  only  the  motlerS  where  the  aneient  places  are  not  tdent.hed. 

vary  from  theix-  pristine  appellations. 


the  dassical  reader,  the  ancient  names  j 
The  present  Index  refers  to  those  which 


Aganippe  319 
Agia  Eirene  44 
Agia  Georgios  146 
Agia  Sabas  87 
Agia  Kosmos  9 
Agia  Marina ‘iSl 
Agia  Basili  198 
Agios  Andreas  313 
Agios  Blasios  159,  192 
Aia  Burun  195 
Aisnay  147 
Aksor  285 
Alashaher  207 
Albano  139 
Aleppo,  Old  .59 
Alkonienai  131 
A1  Maidan  69 
Alt-ofiFen  257 
Arabrois  15 
Ampelakia  35 
Ampelone  211 
Ampiglione  92 
Anabysi  16 
Anaphysi  16 
Andere  Pass  181 
Antibes  18 
Antilalla  179 
Apalli  81 
Aphelion  261 
Aps  12 

Aquae  Tibilitanse  1 12 
Arabiki  73 
Arezzo  22 

Argyro  Castro  206,  207 
Arkadia  7 1 
Arles  21 

Armiro  210,  297 

Arnaout  Belgrade  18 
Arpaia  56 
Arta  1 5 
Arvad  20 
Asfun  18 
Ashdod  37 
Ashmounain  120 


Aspro  Speti  17 
Assisi  24 
Assuan  265 
Assyn  Kalesi  123 
Atrib  35 
Autun  35 
Auxerre  36 
Auxois  Mount  12 
Azea  23 
Badrnn  111 
Bagnara  72 
Balestrina  207 
Barjasot  319 
Bari  111 
Basilica  257 
Bastea  182 
Bathen  147 
Bayjah  319 
Behrein  Kalesi  25 
Beil  198 

Ber  nek  obit  za  15 
Bethshemesh  113 
Birket  el  Kerun  147 
Biskini  225 
Bizerta  121 
Bodonitza  302 
Bogaz  280 
Bojano  47 
Bontzi  231 
Booshatter  322 
Boritza  124 
Bouron  123 
Brindisi  48 
Bukiara  l5l 
Bulkano  132 
Burgh  Hamza  36 
Burus  232 
Buyick  Eregli  114 
Caffa  24,  297 
Callonia  249 
Camaris  194 
Cannocja  .50 
Cape  Araxos  275 
Cape  Cl  io  62 


Cape  delle  Collonne  139 
Cape  Zoster  5 , 

Caper  Goulah  63 
Capoudra  319 
Caprana  57 
Carthagena  54 
Carvathi  162 
Casal  Nuovo  140 
Cassar  El  Haron  112 
Cassarum  252 
Castel  Veter e 49 
Castle  Rosso  61 
Castri  48 
Cavaillon  49 
Celano,  Lake  of  139 
Celeia  6 1 
Centorbi  56 
Chaeroneia  57 
Charadnes  59 
Charpantu  205 
Chemali  13,  63 
Cheminar  199 
Chione  263 
Chonos  63 
Cimiez  56 
Cirta  63 
Ciro  69 

Civita  Castellana  99, 1 00, 
Civita  Lavinia  140 
Colombo  135 
Colonae  64 
Colonna  173 
(;olosse  70 
Corfu  66 
Cornetto  273 
Cotrone  69 
Cous  20 
Cressu  69 
Cynosura  248 
Dadi  15,  78 
Damala  310 
Davia  211 
Demass  285 
Denderah  231 


Derwish  Chelibey  135 
Dijon  77 
Distomo  15 
Doudron  111 
Edfou  18 
Elalia  2 
Elatria  235 
Elcallah  322 
Elehe  123 
Eleuta  79 
El  Guaren  78 
El  Khadarah  63 
Elkab  82 
El  Kussar  285 
Ellsag  81 
Epidaura  95 
Eremo  183 
Eremo  Castro  300 
Eresso  98 
Evment  119 
Ersa  98 

Eski  Hambol  Capessi  13 
Eski  Hissar  262  ^ 

Eski  Kaleh  15 
Esneh  141 
Etri  Eragli  114 
Evrill  21 
10  Fano  99 
Faradeese  18 
Fasa  204 

Feridischam  Apalli  81 
Ferreanah  285 
Fezzoute  140 
Frescati  318 
Frejus  101 
Gabs  271 
Gafra  51 
Galascidi  61 
Galata  66 
Galaxidi  99 
Garbe  Dendour  104 
Garigliano  145 
Gelraa  61 
Geyra  18 
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Gerines  57 
Giaurkoi  253 
Giene  49 
Gitlin  79 
Glyki  77 
Gorace  145 
Gragnano  262 
Granizza  68 
Gremata  273 
Guerfeh  Hassan  104 
Gulnar  56 
Gurba  70 
Gurbor  52 
^ Guzel  hissar  147 
GybiJb  49 
Halil  Elly  252 
Hamamel  154 
Helleniko  Castro  16 
Hei'niaeum  of  Laconia 
Hexainiel  147 
Hindau  105 
Hyclrah  302 
Jannie  105 
Jemme  309 
Jeni  Sheir  133 
Jerash  106 
Joannina  77 
ipsili  Hissar  68 
Jshecleh  56 
Kachick  107 
Kakosia  133,  302 
Kalafi  123 
Kalpak  I SI 
Kanasserin  56 
^Kandavar  137 
Kapourna  57 
Kastrioles  74 
KefF257 
Kekreh  137 
Kertchy  24,  192,  272 
Kiselgick  99 
Kleisoura  73 
KlL-isura  I7 
Kokla  213 
Kopai  225 
Kotuniala  113 
Koiirtese  137 
Kunarga210 
Kuparissia  44 
Kydna  70 
La  Colonna  102 


Le  bad  tea  121 
Lefra  144 
Lcftra  144 
Lenlini  142 
Leontari  144 
L’Erba  140 
Lessa  143,  231 
Libadostro  153  ' 


Ligurio  143 
Lindo  236 
Livadia  142 
Lowna  Reah  20 
Luksor  285 
Lykourio  143 
Macon  152 
Macri  2“5 
Malasso  I70 
Marmora  107 
Maronsi  35 
Marsala  144 
Matare  1 13 
Mauramatia  156 
/ Mecla  159 

Medinet  el  Faioum  23 
Megara  122,  172 
Mendelet  139 
139  Metelin  I60 
Meydel  37 
Milo  153 
Miraca  179 
Miseno  159 
Mistra  261 
Mola  101,  160 
Mont  Cassin  54 
Moulkb  284 
Mourgaub  195 
Morviedro  246 
Miistasia  84 
My  us  113  . 

Nablot  173 
Nakshi-Rousfan  2 0 
Neocliorio  24 
Nettuno  IS 
New  Navarre  54 
Nicholaef  I78 
Nona  181 
Old  Kastro  I07 
. ^ Om-keis  102 

On  US 
Orange  2 1 
Ordonia  119 
Orissa  132 
Osteriadel  Ora  1 97 
Osteria  del  Finocchio  102 
Ouccoli  17s 
Paiaeopolis  88 
Palaaeostiri  262 


Palatea  135 
Palatia  49 
Palermo  142,  192 
Palestrina  224 
Pandosia  193 
Panormus  259 
Paramythia  95 
Pasa  204 


Patra  178 
Pedavio  95 
» Peleri  254 
Penjah  149 
Pera  66 

Pezzo  de  Sangue  50 
Pharsa  205 
Phenike  207 
Phoinikios  Mount  181 
Phonia  205 
Phria  300 
Piali  275 
PJataminoi  II4 
Polis  124 
Pollinas  20 

Portus  Achaeorum  235 
Pozzuoli  225 
Prazzia  285  ® ■ 

Pi’otopapas  77 
Pydna  70 
Radicofani  62 
Ras  198 
Riez  12 
Rimini  20 
Rocca  del  Papa  102 
Romous  109 
Ropo  183 

St.  Eirene’s  castle  155 
Salalgik  206 
Salona  15 
Salpia  248 
San  Giuiano  99 
Santa  Moura  143 
Sarandauli  68 
Sart  250 
Saseno  251 
Sclavo  Chorio  15 
Scempsat  249 
Scjipu  182 
Scrofano  320 
Sebua  252 

Seedif  Abdel  Abbas  162 
Seedy  Doiide  I76 
Segigeck  106,  283 
Selabochori  261 
Se  I’Hajar  247 
Selivia  254 
Selseleh  258 
Seteof  258 
Seville  121 
Shakabade  I7 
Shush  264 
Sibboi  252 
Sienna  57,  257 
Sinano  152 
Skeera  Apana  211 
Sklavo-Chori  261 
Sorrento  264 
Sour  Gazlan  36 
Spaitla  263 
Stancho  68 


Stara  Crim  297 
Stene  76 
Stilidi  205 
Stymphalos  211 
Suadea  254 
Susa  254 
Syout 146 
Taormini  274 
Tarento  273 
Tarfowah  273 
Tattubt  271 
Teffa  271 
Tchorlu  318 
Temondfuse  162 
Temrook  61 
Tepelini  99 
Termini  259 
Terni  124 
Terracina  36 
Tetragi  145 
Thiva  296 
Tivoli  303 
Topolias  179 
Tornabo  35 
Torre  d’Agnazzo  107 
Torre  de  tre  Ponte  313 
Torre  di  Patria  145 
Torre  d'Orlando  102 
Torre  novo  102 
Trebizond  312 
Trigardon  5 
Triphila  142 
Tubernoke  318 
Tubersoke  302 
Tubnah  302 
TuburboSlS 
^ Turin  124 

T^OyUTras  280 

Velitza  309 
Velletri  320 
Vence  321 
Vicovaro  319 
Vico  Yario  319 
Vienne  47 
Viosa  215 
Vitulo  17s 
Vollorello  109 
Vostitza  5 
Xylo  Castro  5 
Yenikale  272 
Youseph  149 
Zaab  325 
Zaconia  139 
Zagoicol  77 
Zagwan  325 
Zainah  77 
Zante  324 
Zetoun  76,  140 
Zille  61 
Zowwaan  325 
Zumerka  77 
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